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Sir  JOSEPH  BANKS,  Bart. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 


HE  Domestic  Medicine  having  been 


honoured,  on  its  firft  appearance,  with 
the  patronage  of  your  learned  and  worthy  Pre- 
deceflbr,  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  I beg 
leave,  in  a more  improved  ftate,  to  dedicate  it 
to  you,  as  a fmall  but  (incere  teftimony  of 
that  veneration  and  efteem  with  which  I have 


long  beheld  the  Man  who,  born  to  eafe 
and  affluence,  had  refolution  to  encounter 
the  dangers  of  unknown  feas  and  diftant 
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climes,  in  purfuit  of  ufeful  Science ; and 
whofe  conftant  objedi:  has  been  to  render 
that  Science  fubfervient  to  the  happinefs  and 
civilization  of  Society. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
refpe(fl:, 


SIR, 


Your  moft  obedient  Servant, 


W.  BUCHAN, 

London, 

Nov.  lo,  1783. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Author,  having  been  in  conftant  prac- 
tice  fince  the  firft  appearance  of  this  Book, 
has  taken  occafion  in  the  later  Editions  through 
which  it  has  pafled,  to  improve  many  articles 
which  were  inferted  with  lefs  accuracy  in  the 
more  early  impreflions.  To  the  preceding  Edition 
was  added  a Chapter  on  the  Diet  of  the  Com- 
mon People,  recommending  a method  of  living 
lefs  expenfive,  and  more  conducive  to  health, 
than  the  prefent.  Several  other  improvements 
have  been  alfo  made  in  the  form  of  notes  to 
jlluftrate  the  text,  or  put  people  on  their  guard 
in  dangerous  fituations,  and  prevent  fatal  mif- 
takes  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  which,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  are  but  too  common. 

Although  the  Domestic  Medicine  was. 
never  intended  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  a phyfi^ 
cian,  but  to  fupply  his  place  in  fituations  where 
medical  afliftance  could  not  eafily  be  obtained ; 
the  Author  is  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  jealoufies 
and  fears  of  fome  of  the  Faculty  have  prompted 
them  to  treat  the  V/ork  in  a manner  very  un- 
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becoming  the  Profeflbrs  of  a liberal  fcience: 
notwithftanding  this  injurious  treatment,  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  his  plan,  he  (ball  fpare 
no  pains  to  make  it  more  ufeful  ; determined 
that  neither  intereft  nor  prejudice  {hall  ever  deter 
him  from  exerting  his  heft  endeavours  to  render 
the  Medical  Art  more  extenjively  benejicial  to 
Mankind. 

New  Store-Street, 

Bedford  Square, 

June  4,  1798. 
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PREFACE. 

WHEN  I firft  fignified  my  intention  of  pub- 
lifbing  the  following  flieets,  I was  told  by 
my  friends  it  would  draw  on  me  the  refentment  of 
the  whole  Faculty.  As  I never  could  entertain 
fuch  an  unfavourable  idea,  I was  refolved  to  make 
the  experiment,  which  indeed  came  out  pretty  much 
" , as  might  have  been  expected.  Many,  whofe  learning 
and  liberality  of  fentimencs  do  honour  to  medicine, 
received  the  book  in  a manner  which  at  once  fhewed 
their  indulgence  and  the  falfity  of  the  opinion  that 
every  phyfician  wi/hes  to  conceal  his  art ; while  the  more 
felfifh  and  narrow-minded,  generally  the  mod  nume- 
rous in  every  profelfion,  have  not  failed  to  perfecute 
both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  Work  has 
met  with  from  the  Public  merits  my  moll  grateful 
acknowledgments.  As  the  heft  way  of  exprefting 
thefe,  I have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  gene- 
rally ufeful,  by  enlarging  the  frophylaxisy  or  that  part 
which  treats  of  preventing  difeafes ; and  by  adding 
ma.ny  articles  which  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the 
former  impreftions.  It  is  ncedlefs  to  enumerate  thefe 
additions ; I fhall  only  fay,  that  I hope  they  will  be 
found  real  improvements. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurfing  and  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Children  were  chiefly  fuggefted  by  an 
extenfive  pradtice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch 
of  the  Foundling  Flolpital,  where  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to 
childhood,  but  likewife  of  trying  ditfercnt  plans  of 
nurfing,  and  obferving  their  effedls.  Whenever  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  place  the  children  under  the 
care  of  proper  nurfes,  to  inftrudl  thefe  nurfes  in  their 
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duty,  and  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  performed  it, 
very  few  of  them  died ; but  when,  from  diftance  of 
place,  and  other  unavoidable  circumftances,  the 
children  were  left  to  the  foie  care  of  mercenary  nurfes, 
without  any  perfon  to  inftrutft  or  fuperintend  them, 
fcarce  any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as  with  me  to  amount  to 
a proof  of  the  following  melancholy  faft : That  al~ 
mojl  one  half  of  the  human  fpecies  perijh  in  infancy ^ by 
improper  management  or  negleSl.  This  refledlion  has 
made  me  often  with  to  be  the  happy  inftrument  of 
alleviating  the  miferies  of  thofe  fuffering  innocents, 
or  of  refcuing  them  from  an  untimely  grave.  No 
one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
pradlices  ftill  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and  management 
of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  that 
means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  pradices  are  chiefly 
owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfes  are  better  informed,  their  conduct  will  be  more 
proper. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  oc- 
cupations of  life  has  been  in  general  the  refult  of 
obfervatlon.  An  extenfive  pradice  for  feveral  years, 
in  one  of  the  largeft  manufaduring  towns  in  Eng- 
land, afforded  me  fufficient  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving the  injuries  which  thofe  ufeful  people  fuftain 
from  their  particular  employments,  and  Ijkewife  of 
trying  various  methods  of  obviating  fuch  injuries. 
The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  fuffi- 
cient to  encourage  this  attempt,  which  I hope  will 
be  of  life  to  thofe  who  are  under  the  neceffity  of 
earning  their  bread  by  fuch  employments  as  are 
unfavourable  to  health. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  Icfs  to  in- 
finuate  that  even  thofe  arts,  the  pradice  of  which 
is  attended  with  fome  degree  of  danger,  fliould  not 
be  carried  on  j but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious  and 
unwary  againlf  thofe  dangers  which  they  have  it  in 
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their  power  to  avoid,  and  which  they  often,  through 
mere  ignorance,  incur.  As  every  occupation  in 
life  difpofes  thofe  who  follow  it  to  fome  particular 
difeafes  more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  im- 
portance to  know  thefe,  in  order  that  people  may  be 
upon  their  guard  againft  them.  It  is  always  better  to 
be  warned  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  to  be 
furprifed  by  him,  ef}:)ecially  where  there  is  a poffibility 
of  avoiding  the  danger. 

The  oblervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife, 
&c.  are  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not 
efcaped  the  attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age. 
They  are  fubje6ls  of  too  great  importance,  how^ 
ever,  to  be  pafifed  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind, 
and  can  never  be  fufficiently  recommended.  The 
man  who  pays  a proper  attention  to  thefe,  will  feF 
dom  need  the  phyfician ; and  he  who  does  not,  will 
feldom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as  many  phyfi-p 
cians  as  he  pleafes. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their 
guard  againft  them,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  they  are  often  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  admit  of 
being  removed  only  by  the  diligence  and  adlivity 
of  the  public  magiftrate.  We  are  forry,  indeed, 
to  obferve,  that  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  fel- 
dom exerted  in  this  country  for  the  prefer vation  of 
health.  The  importance  of  a proper  medical  po- 
lice is  either  not  underftood,  or  little  regarded. 
Many  things  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health 
are  daily  pratftifed  with  impunity,  while  others, 
abfolutely  neceftary  for  its  prefervation,  are  entirely 
negleded. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health 
are  mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the 
infpeftion  of  provifions,  v.'idcning  the  ftreets  of  great 
towns,  keeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants 
with  wholefome  water,  ^c.  j but  they  are  palled  over 
in  a very  curfory  manner.  A proper  attention  to 
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thefe  would  have  fwclled  this  volume  to  too  large  a 
fize  j I have  therefore  referved  them  for  the  fubjed 
of  a future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I have  been  pecu- 
liarly attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of 
people  lay  too  much  ftrefs  upon  Medicine,  and 
truft  too  little  to  their  own  endeavours.  It  is  al- 
ways in  the  power  of  the  patient,  or  of  thofe 
about  him,  to  do  as  much  tovvards  his  recovery  as 
can  be  efFeded  by  the  phyfician.  By  not  attending 
to  this,  the  defigns  of  Medicine  are  often  fruftrated  j 
and  the  patient,  by  purfuing  a wrong  plan  of  regi- 
men, not  only  defeats  the  Dodor’s  endeavours,  but 
renders  them  dangerous.  I have  often  known  patients 
killed  by  an  error  in  regimen,  v/hen  they  w^ere  ufing 
very  proper  medicines.  It  will  be  faid,  the  phyfician 
always  orders  the  regimen,  when  he  preferibes  a me- 
dicine. I wilh  it  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  fafety  of  their  patients  j but  phyfi- 
cians,  as  well  as  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive 
to  this  matter, 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether 
phyfic  is  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind, 
yet  all  allow  the  necefllty  and  importance  of  a pro- 
per regimen  in  difeafes.  Indeed  the  very  appe- 
tites of  the  fick  prove  its  propriety.  No  man  in 
his  fenfes  ever  imagined  that  a peifon  in  a fever, 
for  example,  could  eat,  drink,  or  condud  himfelf 
in  the  fame  manner  as  one  in  perfed  health.  This 
part  of  medicine,  therefore,  is  evidently  founded 
in  Nature,  and  is  every  way  confUtejnt  with  reafon 
and  common  fenfe.  Had  men  been  more  atten- 
tive to  it,  and  lefs  felicitous  in  hunting  after  fecret 
remedies,  Medicine  had  never  become  an  objed  of 
ridicule. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  fird  idea  of  Me- 
dicine. The  ancient  phyficians  aded  chiefly  in 
the  capacity  of  nurfes.  They  went  very  little  be- 
yond aliment  in  their  preferiptions  j and  even  this 
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they  generally  adminiftered  themfelves,  attending 
the  fick  for  that  purpofc  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe ; which  gave  them  an  opportunity 
not  only  of  marking  the  changes  of  difeafes  with 
great  accuracy,  but  likewife  of  obferving  the  efFefts 
of  their  different  applications,  and  adapting  them  to 
the  fymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afTerts,  that  'by  a 
proper  attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  alrnoft 
within  the  reach  of  every  body,  more  good  and  lefs 
mifehief  will  be  done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by 
medicines  improperly  and  unfeafonably  adminifter- 
ed; and  that  great  cures  may  be  effedled  in  chro- 
nical difteinpers  by  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet 
only.  So  entirely  do  the  Doftor’s  fentiments  and 
mine  agree,  that  I would  advife  every  perfon,  ig- 
norant of  phyfic,  to  confine  his  praftice  folely  to 
diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  regimen ; by  which  means 
he  may  often  do  much  good,  and  can  feldom  do 
any  hurt. 

This  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often 
feek  from  Art,  what  all-bountiful  Nature  moft  rea- 
dily, and  as  cfTedlually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence 
and  fagacity  enough  to  obferve  and  make'  ufe  of 
them;  that  the  dietetic  part  of  medicine  is  not  fo 
much  ftudied  as  it  ought  to  be ; and  that,  though 
lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  moft  natural  method  of 
curing  difeafes. 

To  render  this  book  more  generally  ufeful,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent 
part  of  mankind,  I have  in  moft  difeafes,  belides 
regimen,  recommended  fome  of  the  moft  fimple  and 
approved  forms  of  medicine,  and  added  fuch  cau- 
tions and  directions  as  (eemed  neceffary  for  their  fafe 
adrniniftration.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  more 
acceptable  to  many  had  the  book  abounded  with 
pompous  preferiptions,  and  promiled  great  cures  in 
coniequence  of  their  ufe ; but  this  was  not  my  plan : 
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I think  the  adminiftration  of  medicines  always  doubt- 
ful, and  often  dangerous,  and  would  much  rather 
teach  men  how  to  avoid  the  neceflity  of  ufing  them, 
than  how  they  fliould  be  ufed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  ef- 
ficacy, may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and 
fafety.  Phyficians  generally  trifle  a long  time 
with  medicines  before  they  learn  their  proper  ufe. 
Many  peafants  at  prefent  know  better  how  to  ufe 
fome  of  the  mod  important  articles  in  the  materia 
medicay  than  phyficians  did  a century  agoj  and 
doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold  with  regard 
to  others  fome  time  hence.  Wherever  I was  con- 
vinced that  medicine  might  be  ufed  with  fafety,  or 
where  the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  I have 
taken  care  to  recommend  it;  but  where  it  was 
cither  highly  dangerous,  or  not  very  necefiary,  it  is 
omitted. 

I have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs 
parade  of  quotations  from  different  authors,  but 
have  in  general  adopted  their  obfervations  where 
my  own  were  either  defedlive  or  totally  wanting. 
Thofe  to  whom  I am  mofl;  obliged  are,  Ramazini, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Tiffot;  the  laft  of  which,  in  his 
Avis  an  Peupky  comes  the  neareft  to  my  views  of 
any  author  which  I have  feen.  Had  the  Dodlor's 
plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is  maflerly, 
we  fliould  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new  trea- 
tife  of  this  kind  foon ; but  by  confining  himfelf  to 
the  acute  difeafes,  he  has  in  my  opinion  omitted 
the  mofl;  ufeful  part  of  the  fubjed.  People  in  acute 
difeafes  may  fometimes  be  their  own  phyficians ; 
but  in  chronic  cafes,  the  cure  muft  ever  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  patient’s  own  endeavours.  The 
Dodlor  has  alfo  pafled  over  the  ProfhylaxiSy  or  pre- 
ventive part  of  medicine,  very  flightly,  though  it 
is  certainly  of  the  greatefl;  importance  in  fuch  a 
work.  He  had  no  doubt  his  reafons  for  fq  doing, 
and  I am  fo  far  from  finding  fault  with  him,  that  1 
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think  his  performance  does  great  honour  both  to  his 
head  and  to  his  heart. 

Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  eminence 
have  written  on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tiflbt,  as 
the  Baron  Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial 
Majeftiesj  M.  Rofen,  firft  phyfician  of  the  king- 
dom of  Swedeoj  &c. ; but  thefe  gentlemen’s  pro- 
duiflions  have  never  Come  to  my  hand.  I cannot 
help  wifhing,  however,  that  fome  of  our  diftinguifh- 
ed  countrymen  would  follow  their  example.  There 
ftill  remains  much  to  be  done  on  this  fubjefl:,  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  any  man  could  better 
employ  his  time  or  talents,  than  in  eradicating  hurt- 
ful prejudices,  and  diffufing  iifeful  knowledge  among 
the  people. 

I know  fome  of  the  Faculty  difipprove  of  every 
attempt  of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  mufi:  totally 
deftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to 
me  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  dif- 
trefs  will  always  apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fuperior 
abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power  ; and  they 
will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and  readinefs 
when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a rational  fcience, 
than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a matter  of  mere 
conje(flure. 

T.  hough  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Trea- 
tile  plain  and  ufeful,  yet  I found  it  impofiible  to 
avoid  fome  terms  of  art ; but  thofe  are  in  general 
cither  explained,  or  are  fuch  as  moft  people  under- 
ftand.  In  fhort,  I have  endeavoured  to  conform 
my  llylc  to  the  capacities  of  mankind  in  general ; 
2nd,  if  my  readers  do  not  flatter  either  themfelves 
or  me,^  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  On  a medi- 
cal fubje6t,  this  is.  not  fo  eafy  a matter  as  fome 
may  imagine.  To  make  a (hew  of  learning  is  eafier 
than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  elpecially  in  a fcience  which 
kept  at  fuch  a diftance  from  common 
observation.  It  would  however  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  the 
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praftical  part  of  medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  com- 
mon abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warm- 
eft  acknowledgments  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  Per- 
formance, by  tranflating  it  into  the  language  of 
thei^  refpedlive  countries.  Moft  of  them  have  not 
only  given  elegant  tranflafions  of  the  Book,  but  have 
alfo  enriched  it  with  many  uftful  obfervations ; by 
which  it  is  rendered  more  complete,  and  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  climate  and  the  conftitutions  of  their  coun- 
trymen. To  the  learned  Dr.  Duplanil  of  Paris, 
phyfician  to  the  Count  d’Arcois,  I lie  under  particular 
obligations  ; as  this  Gentleman  has  not  only  confider- 
ably  enlarged,  my  treacife,  bur,  by  his  very  ingenious 
and  ufeful  notes,  has  rendered  it  fo  popular  on  the 
Continent,  as  to  occafion  its  being  tranflated  into  all 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  Book  has  not  more 
exceeded  my  expedlations  in  its  fuccefs  than  in  the 
effedls  it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  moft  perni- 
cious pradices,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
fick,  have  already  given  place  to  a more  rational 
cond'uft ; and  many  of  the  moft  hurtful  prejudices, 
which  feemed  to  be  quite  infurmountable,  have  in 
a great  meafure  yielded  to  better  information.  Of 
this  a ftronger  inftance  cannot  be  given  than  the 
inoculation  of  the  fmail-pox.  Few  mothers,  fome 
years  ago,  would  fubmit  to  have  their  children  inocu- 
lated even  by  the  hand  of  a Phyfician ; yet  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  of  late  many  of  them 
have  performed  this  operation  with  their  own  hands ; 
and  as  their  fuccefs  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the 
moft  dignified  inoculators,  there  is  little  reafon  to 
doubt  that  the  pradice  will  become  general.  When- 
ever this  fliall  be  the  cafe,  more  lives  will  be  faved 
by  inoculation  alone,  than  are  at  prefent  by  all  the 
endeavours  of  the  Faculty. 
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TH  E improvements  in  Medicine,  fince  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  have  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  thofe  of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is 
obvious.  Medicine  has  been  ftudied  by  few,  ex- 
cept thofe  who  intended  to  live  by  it  as  a bufinefs. 
Such,  either  from  a miftaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
Medicine,  cr  to  raife  their  own  importance,  have 
endeavoured  to  difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Me- 
dical authors  have  generally  written  in  a foreign 
language  i and  thofe  who  are  unequal  to  this  talk, 
have  even  valued  rhemfelves  upon  couching,  at  leafl:, 
their  preferiptions,  in  terms  and  charadlers  unintel- 
ligible to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  reftoration  of  learrling,  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fince 
prevailed  in  moll  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to 
religious  matters.  Every  man  took  a fide  in  thofe 
bloody  difputes ; and  every  gentleman,  that  he 
might  diftinguilh  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was 
inftruded  in  Divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think 
and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
at  laft  totally  deftroyed  that  complete  and  abfolute 
dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the 
minds  of  men. 

The  ftudy  of  Law  has  likewife,  in  moft  civilized 
nations,  been  juftly  deemed  a necelfary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought 
certainly  to  know  at  lead  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try : and,  if  he  were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of 
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others,  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament 
to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo 
of  late  been  very  univerfally  ftudied  by  all  who 
pretended  to  a liberal  education.  The  advantages 
of  this  arc  manifeft.  It  frees  the  mind  from  pre- 
judice and  fupcrftition  ; fits  it  for  the  inveftigation 
of  truth ; induces  habits  of  reafoning  and  judging 
properly  j opens  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  enter- 
tainment; paves  the  way  to  the  improvement  of 
arts  and  agriculture  ; and  qualifies  men  for  adling 
with  propriety  in  the  moft  important  ftations  of 
life. 

Natural  Hiftory  has  likcwife  become  an  objedt  of 
general  attention ; and  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo. 
It  leads  to  difcoveries  of  the  greateft  importance. 
Indeed  agriculture,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is 
only  a branch  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  can  never 
arrive  at  a high  degree  of  improvement  where  the 
ftudy  of  that  fcience  is  negledled. 

Medicine,  however,  has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  in 
any  country,  been  reckoned  a neceftary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  But  furely  no  fufficient 
reafon  can  be  afligned  for  this  omiflion.  No  fcience 
lays  open  a more  cxtenfive  field  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
or  affords  more  ample  entertainment  to  an  inquifitive 
mind.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chymiftry,  and  the 
Materia  Medica,  are  all  branches  of  Natural  Hiftory, 
and  are  fraught  with  fuch  amufement  and  utility, 
that  the  man  who  entirely  negledls  them  has  but  a 
forry  claim  either  to  taftc  or  learning.  If  a gentle- 
man has  a turn  for  obfervation,  lays  an  excellent 
and  fenfible  writer*,  furely  the  natural  hiftory  of 
his  own  fpecies  is  a more  interefting  fubjedt,  and  pre- 
Icnts  a more  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius, 
than  the  natural  hiftory  of  Ipiders  and  cockle- 
fnells. 

• Obfervatiens  on  tfie  Dudes  and  Offices  of  a Phyfician. 

We 
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We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fhould  become 
a phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridicu- 
lous as  it  is  impolTiblc.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that 
men  of  fcnfe  and  learning  (hould  be  fo  far  acquaint- 
ed with  the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to 
be  in  a condition  to  derive  from  it  fomc  of  thofd 
advantages  with  which  it  is  fraught;  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  guard  themfelves  againft  the  deftruc- 
tive  influences  of  Ignorance,  Superftition,  and 
Quackery. 

As  matters  Hand  at  prcfent,  it  is  eafler  to  cheat 
a man  out  of  his  life  than  of  a {billing,  and  almoft 
impoflible  either  to  deteft  or  punifli  the  offender. 
Notwithftanding  this,  people  ftill  fhut  their  eyes, 
and  take  every  thing  upon  truft  that  is  adminiftered- 
by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring 
to  afl^  him  a reafon  for  any  part  of  his  condudt. 
Implicit  faith,  every  where  elfe  the  objedl  of  ridi- 
cule, is  ftill  facrcd  here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are 
no  doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be 
repofed  in  them ; but  as  this  can  never  be  the 
characler  of  every  individual  in  any  profeflion,  it 
would  certainly  be  for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour, 
of  mankind,  to  have  fome  check  upon  the  condudt 
of  thofe  to  whom  they  entruft  lb  valuable  a treafure 
as  health. 

The  veil  of  myftery,  which  ftill  hangs  over  me- 
dicine, renders  it  not  only  a conjedtural,  but  even 
a fufpicious  art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed 
from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces  many  to  be- 
lieve that  Medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will 
not  bear  a fair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine, 
however,  needs  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  general  efteem  of  mankind.  Its  precepts 
are  fuch  as  every  wife  man  would  choofe  to  obferve, 
and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible  with 
true  happinefs. 
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Difguifing  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  im- 
provenient  as  a fciencc,  but  expofes  the  profeffion 
to  ridicule,  and  is  injurious  to  the  true  interefts  of 
fociety.  An  art  founded  on  obfervation  can  never 
arrive  at  any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while 
it  is  confined  to  a few  who  make  a trade  of  it. 
The  united  obfervations  of  all  the  ingenious  and 
fenfible  part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a few 
years  towards  the  improvement  of  Medicine  than 
thofe  of  the  Faculty  alone  in  a great  many.  Any 
man  can  tell  when  a medicine  gives  him  eafe  as 
well  as  a phyfician;  and  if  he  only  knows  the 
name  and  dofe  of  the  medicine,  and  the  name  of 
the  difeafe,  it  is  fufficient  to  perpetuate  the  fact.  Yet 
the  man  who  adds  one  fingle  fadt  to  the  flock  of 
medical  obfervations,  does  more  real  fervice  to  the 
«rt,  than  he  who  writes  a volume  in  fupport  of  fome 
favourite  hypothefis. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difeoveries  in  Medicine 
have  been  made  by  phyficians.  They  have  in  genera? 
either  been  the  e&dt  of  chance  or  of  neceffity,  and 
have  been  ufually  oppofed  by  the  Faculty,  till  every 
one  elfe  was  convinced  of  their  importance.  An  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  opinions  of  teachers,  an  attachment 
to  fyftems  and  eftabliflied  forms,  and  the  dread  of 
refledlions,  will  always  operate  upon  thofe  who  follow 
Medicine  as  a trade.  Few  improvements  are  to  be 
cxpedled  from  a man  who  might  ruin  his  charadter 
and  family  by  even  the  fmalleft  deviation  from  an 
eftablifhed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  per- 
formance quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right 
of  inquiry  into  a matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns 
them,  the  goods  eftedls  of  Medicine  would  foon 
appear.  Such  men  would  have  no  feparate  intereft 
from  that  of  the  art.  They  would  detedh  and  ex- 
pofe  afluming  Ignorance  under  the  maik  of  Gravity 
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and  Importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and  pa- 
trons of  modeft  meric.  Not  having  their  under- 
ftandings  perverted  in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories, 
Unawed  by  authority,  and  unbiafTed  by  '‘intereft, 
they  would  canvafs  with  freedom  the  moft  univer- 
fally  received  principles  in  Medicine,  and  expofe 
the  uncertainty  of  many  of  thofe  dodrines,  of 
■which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo  much  as  feem  to 
doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought 
againft  laying  open  Medicine,  which  docs  not  ap- 
ply with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion  j 
yet  experience  has  fhewn,  chat  fince  the  laity  have 
aflerted  their  right  of  inquiry  into  thefe  fubjeds, 
Theology,  confidered  as  a fcience,  has  been  im- 
proved, the  interefts  of  real  religion  have  been 
promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a more 
learned,  a more  ufeful,  and  a more  refpedable  body 
of  men,  than  they  ever  w^re  in  the  days  of  their 
greateft  power  and  fplendour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honeft  as  this 
gentleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different 
footing  at  this  day.  Moft  of  them  extol  the  merit 
of  thofe  men  who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the 
fchools,  and  fubjeded  it  to  the  rules  of  common 
fenfe.  But  they  never  confider  that  Medicine,  at 
prefent,  is  in  nearly  the  fame  ficuation  as  Philofophy 
was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much  imr 
proved  by  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  Indeed, 
no  fcience  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or  ufeful, 
without  being  fubmitted  to  the  common  fenfe  and 
reafon  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone  ftamp  a value  upon 
fcience  i and  what  will  not  bear  the  teft  of  thefe  ought 
to  be  rejeded. 

I know  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufing  medical 
knowledge  among  the  people  might  induce  them 
to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  to  cruft  to  their  own 
fkill  inftead  of  calling  a phyfician.  The  reverfe  of 
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this  however  is  true.  Perfons  who  have  mofl: 
knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  commonly  moft 
ready  both  to  afk  and  follow  advice,  when  it  is 
neceffary.  The  ignorant  are  always  moft  apt  to 
tamper  with  Medicine,  and  have  the  leaft  confidence 
in  phyficians.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  met 
with  among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while  they 
abfolutely  refufe  to  take  a medicine  which  has  been 
prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  will  fwallow  with  grcedinefs 
any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  aft  even 
without  knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to 
afford  them  all  the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them 
entirely  in  the  dark. 

It  may  alfo  be  alleged,  that  laying  Medicine  more 
open  to  mankind  would  lefTen  their  faith  in  it.  This 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome  j but  it 
would  have  a quite  contrary  effcft  upon  others.  I 
know  many  people  who  have  the  utmoft  dread  and 
horror  of  every  thing  prefcribed  by  a phyfician, 
but  who  will  neverthelefs  very  readily  take  a medi- 
cine which  they  know,  and  whofe  qualities  they  are 
in  fome  meafure  acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  dread  arifes  from  the  doftor,  not 
from  the  drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infpire 
mankind  with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians, 
but  an  open,  frank,  and  undifguifcd  behaviour. 
While  the  leaft  fhadow  of  myftery  remains  in  the 
conduft  of  the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fuf- 
picions,  will  arife  in  the  minds  ol  men. 

No  doubt  cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a 
prudent  phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife 
a medicine.  The  whims  and  humours  of  men 
muft  be  regarded  by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them 
fervice  ; but  this  can  never  affeft  the  general  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  candour  and  opennefs.  A 
man  might  as  v/ell  allege,  becaufe  there  arc  knaves 
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and  fools  in  the  world,  that  he  ought  to  take  every 
one  he  meets  for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him  according^. 
A fcnfible  phyfician  will  always  know  where  dlfguife 
is  necedary ; but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face 
of  his  general  condud!:. 

The  appearance  of  myftery  in  the  condufl  of 
phyficians  not  only  renders  their  art  fufpicious,  but 
lays  the  foundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the 
difgrace  of  Medicine.  No  two  characters  can  be 
more  different  than  that  of  the  honeft  phyfician  and 
the  quack  ; yet  they  have  generally  been  very  much 
confounded.  The  line  between  them  is  not  fufflcient- 
ly  apparent;  at  lead;  is  too  fine  for  the  general 
eye.  Few  perfons  are  able  to  diftinguifh  fufficiently 
between  the  condud  of  that  man  who  adminifters 
a fecret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a preferip- 
tion  in  myftical  characters  and  an  unknown  tongue. 
Thus  the  conduCl  of  the  honeft  phyfician,  which 
needs  no  difguife,  gives  a fanCtion  to  that  of  the 
villain,  whole  folc  confequence  depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery, 
while  people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honeft  a 
man,  and  as  well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  A very 
fmall  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  however,  would 
be  fufficient  to  break  this  fpell;  and  nothing  elfe 
can  effectually  undeceive  them.  It  is  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard  to  medi- 
cine, which  renders  them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to  every 
one  who  has  the  hardinefs  to  attack  them  on  this 
quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by  any  other 
means  but  by  making  them  wafer. 

The  moft  effectual  way  to  deftroy  quackery  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  is  to  difftile  the  knowledge  of  it  among 
mankind.  Did  phyficians  writhe  dieir  preferiptions  in 
the  common  language  of  the  country,  and  explain 
their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could 
yndcrftand  them,  it  would  enable  him  to  know  when 
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the  medicine  had  the  defined  effeaj  would  infpire 
him  with  abfolute  confidence  in  the  phyfician ; and 
would  make  him  dread  and  deteft  every  man  who 
pretended  to  cram  a fecret  medicine  down  his  throat. 

Men  in  the  different  ftates  of  fociety,  have  very 
different  views  of  the  fame  objed.  Some  time  ago 
it  was  the  pradice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon  to 
fay  his  prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any  thing 
of  that  language  or  nor.  This  condud,  though  facred 
in  the  eyes  of  our  anceftors,  appears  ridiculous  enough 
to  us j and  doubtlefs  fome  parts  of  ours  will  feem  as 
ftrange  to  pofterity.  Among  thefe  we  may  reckon 
the  prefent  mode  of  medical  prefcripdon,  which,  we 
venture  to  affirm,  will  fome  time  hence  appear  to  have 
been  completely  ridiculous,  and  a very  high  burlefque 
upon  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

But  this  pradice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  like- 
wife  dangerous.  However  capable  phyficians  may 
be  of  writing  Latin,  I am  certain  apothecaries  arc  not 
always  in  a condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dangerous 
miflakes,  in  confequence  of  this,  often  happen.  But 
fuppofe  the  apothecary  ever  fo  able  to  read  the  phy- 
fician’s  prefcription,  he  is  generally  otherwife  em- 
ployed, and  the  bufinefs  of  making  up  prefcriptions 
is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By  this  means  the 
greateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  even  when  he  employs 
a firft-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  trufts  his  life  in  the 
hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not  only  the  chance 
of  being  very  ignorant,  but  likewife  giddy  and  carc- 
Jefs.  Miftakes  will  fometimes  happen  in  fpite  of  the 
greateft  care;  but,  where  human  lives  are  concerned, 
all  poffible  methods  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  them,  for  this  realon,  the  prefcriptions  of 
phyficians,  inftead  of  being  couched  in  myftical 
characters  and  a dead  language,  ought,  in  my  humble 
Opinion,  to  be  conceived  in  the  moft  plain  and  obvious 
terms  imaginable. 
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DifFufing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people 
would  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art  and  to  banith 
quackery,  but  like  wife  to  render  Medicine  more  ivni- 
verfally  ufeful,  by  extending  its  beneffits  to  fociety. 
However  long  Medicine  may  have  been  known  as  a 
fcience,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  its  mod 
important  purpofes  to  fociety  have  cither  been  over- 
looked, or  very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  ofdifeafes 
is  doubtlefs  a matter  of  great  importance ; but  the 
prefervation  of  health  is  of  dill  greater.  This  is  the 
concern  of  every  man,  and  furely  what  relates  to  it 
ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as 
polTible.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men  can  be 
ilifRciently  upon  their  guard  againll  difeafes,  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  their  caufes.  Neither  can  the 
Legiflarure,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  do  much  more 
for  prefer ving  the  public  health  than  can  ever  be  done 
by  the  Faculty,  exert  that  power  with  propriety,  and 
to  the  greateft  advantage,  without  feme  degree  of 
medical  knowledge. 

Men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  in  life 
might  avail  themfclves  of  a degree  of  medical 
knowledge  i as  it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  their  refpeedive  ftations  j which 
is  always  eaficr  than  to  remove  their  effedls.  Me- 
dical knowledge,  inftead  of  being  a check  upon 
the  enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  to 
make  the  moft  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been  faid, 
that  to  live  medically ^ is  to  live  miferahly : but  it 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  faid  that  to  live  ra- 
tionally is  to  live  miferably.  If  phyficians  ob- 
trude their  own  ridiculous  whims  upon  mankind, 
or  lay  down  rules  inconfiltent  with  rcafon  or  com- 
mon fenfe,  no  doubt  they  will  be  defpifed.  But 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  medicine.  It  propofes  no 
rules  that  1 know,  but  fuch  as  arc  pcrfctlly  con- 
pftent  with  the  trye  enjoyment  of  life,  and  every 
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are  frequently  in  want  of  even  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  and  ftill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper  for  a fick- 
•bed.  No  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  a 
witnefs  of  thefc  fituations,  how  much  good  a well- 
dilpoled  perfon  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to 
have  fuch  wants  fupplied.  There  certainly  cannot 
be  a more  necefiary,  a more  noble,  or  a more  god- 
like aiflion,  than  to  adminifter  to  the  wants  of  our 
fellow-creatures  in  diftrefs.  While  virtue  or  re- 
ligion are  known  among  mankind,  this  condudt 
will  be  approved ; and  while  Heaven  is  juft  it  muft 
be  rewarded ! 

Perfons  who  do  not  choofe  to  adminifter  medi- 
cine to  the  fick,  may  neverthelefs  direft  their  re- 
gimen. An  eminent  medical  author  has  faid. 
That  by  diet  alone  all  the  intentions  of  Medicine 
may  be  anfwered  *.  No  doubt  a great  many  of  them 
mayj  but  there  are  other  things  befide  diet,  which 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglccled.  Many  hurt- 
ful and  deftrudlive  prejudices,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  fick,  ftill  prevail  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  perfons  of  better  fenfe  and  learning 
alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard  the  poor  againft 
the  influence  of  thefe  prejudices,  and  to  inftil  into 
their  minds  fome  juft  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
proper  food,  frelh  air,  cleanlinefs,  and  other  pieces 
of  regimen  neceffary  in  difeafes,  would  be  a work 
of  great  merit,  and  produdlive  of  many  happy 
confequences.  A proper  regimen,  in  moft  difeafes, 
is  at  leaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many  of  them  it 
is  greatly  fuperior. 

To  aflift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs  j to  era- 
dicate dangerous  and  hurtful  prejudices ; to  guard 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  againft  the  frauds  and 
impofiiions  of  quacks  and  impoftors]  and  to  fhevy 
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men  what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  difeafcs,  are  certainly  ob- 
jc6ls  worthy  of  the  phyfician’s  attention.  Thefe  were 
the  leading  views  in  compofing  and  publilbing  the 
following  Iheets.  They  were  fuggefted  by  an  attention 
to  the  conduft  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  Medicine, 
in  the  courfe  of  a pretty  long  praftice  in  different 
parts  of  this  iHand,  during,  which  the  author  has 
often  had  occafion  to  wifh  that  his  patients,  or  thofc 
about  them,  had  been  pofTeffed  of  fome  iuch  plain 
direftory  for  regulating  their  condud.  How  far  he 
has  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defi- 
ciency, muft  be  left  to  others  to  deteiinine:  but  if 
they  be  found  to  contribute  in  any  meafure  towards 
alleviating  the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will  think 
his  labour  very  well  bellowed. 
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TV/TANY  who  perufe  the  Domestic  Medicine 
have  exprefied  a wifh  that  the  catalogue  of 
medicines  contained  in  that  book  fliould  be  more 
extenfive,  and  likewife  that  the  dofe  of  each  article 
Ihould  be  afeertained,  as  they  are  often  at  a lofs  to 
know  how  to  adminifter  even  thofe  medicines,  the 
names  of  which  they  meet  with  in  almoft  every  medi- 
cal autho*-.  To  obviate  this  objedion,  and  furnifh  a 
greater  fcope  to  thofe  who  may  wifli  to  employ  more 
articles  than  are  contained  in  the  Difpenfatory  annexed 
to  the  above  work,  the  following  Lift  of  Simples 
and  Compounds,  taken  from  the  moft  improved  Dif- 
penfatories,  is  now  inferted. 

To  prevent  miftakes,  the  Englifh  name  of  every 
medicine  is  not  only  ufed,  but  the  different  articles 
are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Englifli 
alphabet,  and  the  fmalleft  and  largeft  dofe  placed 
oppofite  to  each  article.  The  dofes  indeed  refer  to 
adults,  but  may  be  adapted  to  different  ages  by 
attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Introduflion 
to  the  Appendix,  p.  687.  Short  cautions  are  occa- 
fionally  inferted  under  fuch  articles  as  require  to  be 
ufed  with  care. 

Though  a greater  variety  of  medicines  is  con- 
tained in  this  than  in  any  former  edition  of  the 
Domeftic  Medicine,  yet  the  Author  would  advife 
thofe  who  perufe  it,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  adhere  to 
firaplicity  in  pra£Hce.  Difeafes  are  not  cured  by 
the  multiplicity  of  medicines,  but  by  their  proper 
application.  A few  fimples,  judicioufly  admini- 
ftcred,  and  accompanied  with  a proper  regimen,  will 
do  more  good,  than  a farrago  of  medicines  employed 
at  random. 
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A LIST*  of  the  MEDICINES  commonly  ufcd 
in  Practice,  with  their  proper  Dofes. 


^CACIA,  the  elcprefled  juieet 
Acid,  the  acetoas  — > 

, muriatic  ~ 

f nitrous>  diluted  - 

—  . vitriolic,  diluted 

^ther,  vitriolic  ~ 

iEthiop’s^,  mineral  — ^ 

Aloes  — — . 

Alum  ~ 

— — , burned  — 

Amber,  prepared  — 
Ammoniac,  gum  — 

- , milk  of  — 

Angelica,  the  root  powdered 
Anife,  the  feeds  — 

Antimony  -=•  — 

— — , calcined 

glafs  of  — 


Afafcetida 


-,  milk  of 


from  I fcrnple  to 

1 fcruple 
lo  drops  — 
1 5 drops  -»»■ 
1 5 drops  — 
30  drops  — - 
10  grains  — 

5 grains  — - 

6 grains  — 

3 grains  — - 

- I drachm  — 

5 grains  — 

- \oz  — 

- ^^Irachm  — 

- 10  grains  — 
10  grains  — 

i fcruple  — 

- I;  grain  — 

• 6 grains  — 

half  oz.  — 


Afarum,  to  provoke  fneezing 


B 


Balfam  of  capivi 

Canadian  — 

— of  Peru  — 

of  Tolu  ' — 

Bark,  Peruvian,  powder 
Bears  foot,  powder  — 

Benzoin,  refin  of  -**• 

, flowers  of  — 

Biftort,  powder  of  the  root 
Blefled  thiftle  — 

• , exprefled  juice  of 

Bole,  Armenian  — 

— — , French  — — > 

Borax  — — 

Broom,  afhes  of  the  tops  — 
,Burdock,  powder  of  the  root 


I drachm 

1 drachm 
40  drops 
40  drops 
40  drops 

2 drachms 
30  grains 
30  grains 
20  grains 
12  grains 

I drachm 
30  grains 

I ounce 
1 1 drachm 

1 drachm 

I d achm 

1 drachm 

2 grains 

half  a dra. 

1 ounce 


3 grains  — 5 grains 


— 20  drops  — 60  drops 


2 ferup. 
10  grains 
4 grains 
10  grains 

1 fcruple 
10  grains 

2 dra. 

10  grains 

10  grains 
1 icruple 
10  grains 


2 drachms 
20  grains 
20  grains 
20  grains 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 ounces 

2 drachms 

40  grains 
I drachm 
I drachm 


- { 


* *0  3 alterative 

3 do.  to  12  do.  purgative 
i grains  to  half  a drachm 
Canell* 


Calomel 

Camphor 
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Canella  alba,  powder  of, 
Cantharides  — 

Cardamoms  ~ 

Caraway  feeds.  — 

Cafcarilla  bark  — 
CaiSa,  the  pulp  — 

Carter  — 

Catechu  — 

Camomile,  in  powder 


Chalk  — — 

Cinnamon  — — 

Colocynth  — - — 

Columbo  — — 

Confedion,  aromatic  — 

■,  opiate  — 

Crabs  claws,  prepared  — 

Conferve  of  rofes  — 

of  fquills  — ‘ — 

of  arum  — 

Contrayerva  — — 

Coriander  feed  — - — 

Cowhage,  the  fpiculae  of  one  pod 
mixed  with  honey  or  molartes. 


from  I fcruplc  to 
. 4 grain  — 
5 grains  — • 
lO  grains  — 
1.0  grains  — 
2 dra,  — 
8 grains  — ^ 
15^  grains  — 
zCLgrains  — 
20  grains  — 
5 grains  — 
10  grains  — 
10  grains  — 
10  grains  —• 
10  grains  — ■ 
10  grains  — 
I dra.  — 
20  grains  — 
20  grains  — 
20  grains  — 
15  grains  — 


D 

Dandelyon,  expreffed  juice  i — 

Deco£lion  of  hartOiorn,  half  a pint 
repeated  as  often  as  necelTary. 

• of  broom,  i oz.  to  a pint  of 

water,  to  be  taken  by  tea-cupfuls. 

of  Peruvian  bark  — 

of  theinner  barkof  theelm 

— of  farfaparilla  ■— 

— — — — compound 

— of  guaiacum,  3 drachms 

to  a pint  of  water,  A pint  daily. 


E 

Eledluary  of  caflia  — — 

— " "»  of  fcammony  — - 

—  lenitive,  or  of  fenna  — ^ 

Elixir  of  vitriol  — 

Elecampane,  powder  of  the  root 
Extradl  of  broom  tops  — 

Peruvian  bark  — 

cafcarilla  — • 

camomile  — 

' ■ — ■ colocynth 


I oz. 


I oz. 

4 oz. 
4 oz. 


1 dra.  — 
20  grains  — 
30  grains  — 
15  drops  — 
20  grains  — 
^ dra.  — 
10  grains  — 
10  grains  — - 
20  grains 
5 grains  — 


xxxi 

2 drachms 
4 grains 
20  grains 
40  grains 
40  grains 
1 oz. 

1 drachm 
30  grains 

1 drachm 

2 fcruples. 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 fcruples 
2 fcruples 
1 drachm 
I oz. 

30  grains 

1 drachm 

2 fcruples 
1 drachm 


3 oz* 


4 oz. 

16  oz.  daily 
1 6 oz.  daily 


1 oz. 

1 drachm 
6 drachms 
50  drops 
I dractim 
1 drachm 
i drachm 
drachm 

I drachm 
25  grains 
Extradl 
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Extraft  of  gentian,  — - from  lo  grains  to 


i drachm 


liquorice  — 

— 

! 

dra. 

1 

Z 

oz. 

- — logwood 

— — 

10 

grairs  - 

1 

z 

drachm 

black  hellebore 

— 

3 

grains  - 

— 10 

g'ains 

■ ■ jalap  — 

— 

10 

grains  - 

— 20 

grains 

■ . guaiacum 

— 

10 

grams  - 

— 20 

grains 

white  poppies 

1 

grain 

- 5 

grains 

rue  ~ 

— 

10 

grains  - 

— 20 

grains 

• — ■■  favin  — 

— 

10 

grains  - 

- 30 

grains 

■ — ■ fenna  — 

Tf 

10 

grains  - 

- 30 

grains 

Fern,  powder  of  the  root 

r 

1 

2 

dra.  — 

I 

“ 2 

oz. 

Fennel  feed  — 

20 

grains  - 

- I 

drachm 

Fox  glove,  powder  of  the 

leaves 

1 

2 

grain 

“ 3 

grains 

or  a drachm  infufed  in 

a pint  of 

boiling  water,  of  which 

a doze  is 

I 

oz. 

Should  be  adminidered  with  caution. 

G 

Galbanum  — lo  grains 

Galls  — — lo  grains 

Garlic,  cloves  of  — — No.  i. 

Gentian  — — lo  grains 

Germander  — — 15  grains 

Ginger  — — 5 grains 

Ginfeng  — — 20  grains 

Guaiacum,  gum-refin  — 10  grains 

Gum  arabic  — — 15  grains 

gambouge  — — 2 grains 

H 

Hartfliorn,  prepared  — 

. — , fpiriCs  of  — 

.I— >,  cauftic,  in  fome  mucila- 
ginous vehicle  — 

- - , fait  of  — 

Hellebore,  white  — — • 

, black  — — 

Hemlock,  Ihould  always  be  begun 
in  very  fmall  dofes,  of  one  grain 
or  lefs,  and  gradually  increafed  as 
the  conhitution  will  bear. 

Hiera  picra  — — 

Honey  of  fquills  — — 

• of  rofes  — — 

Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor  — 


20  grains  — 
10  drops  — 

5 drops  — 

2 grains  — 
1 grain  — 
5 grains  — 


10  grains  • 
10  grains  • 
I drachm- 
20  drops  ■ 


■ 30  grains 

• 20  grains 
No.  6. 

40  grains 

1 drachm 
20  grains 
30  grains 
30  grains 
I drachm 
12  grains 

• I drachm 
40  drops 

25  drops 

12  grains 
5 grains 
10  grains 


• 20  grains 
40  grains 
■ 2 drachms 
60  drops 


Jalap,  powder  — — 

Infufion  of  Gentian,  compound  — 


10  grains 
I ounce 


40  grains 
3 ounces 

Infufion 
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Infufion  of  rofes  — from 

2 ounces 

to 

8 ounces 

- of  fenna  — — 

\ ounce 

— 

2 ounces 

Ipecacuanha  — — 

10  grains 

— 

30  grains 

Iron,  ruft  of  — — 

ij  grains 

— 

20  grains 

ammoniated  ——  •— 

2 grains 

— 

10  grains 

tartarifed  — — 

2 grains 

— 

10  grains 

--  ■ fait  of  — — 

k gram 

— 

q grains 

Juniper,  powder  of  the  berries  — 

K 

Kino,  gum  — — 

20  grains 

1 drachm 

10  grains 

30  grains 

Kermes,  juice  of  — — 

I drachm 

- 

3 drachms 

L 

Lichen,  a(h-coloured,  ground  — - 

3 grains 

40  grains 

Icelandic, a ftrong  decoftlon  of 

1 ounce 

— 

4 ounces 

Lime-water  — — 

4 ounces 

— 

8 ounces 

Lixivium  of  tartar  — 

Linfeed,  an  infufion  of  i ounce  to 

15  drops 

40  drops 

a quart  of  water ; may  be  ufed  at 
pleafure. 

M 


Madder  powder 
Mace  — 

Magnefia 


I drachm  — i drachm 
lo  grains  — 20  grains 
I drachm  — 2 drachms 


calcined 


Manna  — — 

Maftich,  gum  — — 

Mercury,  crude  — • — 

- calcined  — — 

-  with  chalk  — — 

- corrofive  fublimate 

cinnabar  of  — 

— — yellow  emetic,  as  fternutory 

Mezereon,  decodl.  to  a pint  of  water 
Millipedes  ■—  — 

Mufk  — — 

Muftard  feed  — — 

Myrrh,  gum  — ■ — 


4 ounce 

— 2 ounces 

10  grains 

— 30  grains 

i ounce 

— 4 ounces 

4 grain 

— 2 grains 

10  grains  ' 

— 30  grains 

1 gram 

— k gram 

10  grains 

— 30  grains 

I grain 

— 3 grains 

— 2 drachms 

20  grains 

— 2 drachms 

5 grains 

■ — 40  grains 

I drachm 

— I ounce 

10  grains 

— I drachm 

N 

Nitre,  purified  — 

Nutmeg  — 

• o 

Oil  of  Almonds  i — 

Linfeed  • — 

> ■ — Caftor  — 

Olibanum  — 

c 


10  grains  — 130  grains 

6 grains  ■ — drachm 

\ ounce  — I ounce 


2 drachms  — 1 ounce 

5 grains  30  grains 

Onion> 
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Onion,  exprefled  juice  of,  a 7 r 
powerful  diuretic,  3 ™ 

Opium  — — 

Opoponax  — — 

Oxyrnel  of  colchicum  — — 

of  fquills  — • — 


ounce 

i grain 
lo  grains 
i drachm 
drachm 


P 

Petroleum  — — ■ 

Pills,  aloetic  ■ — . — 

of  the  gums  — — 

mercurial  — — 

Pomegranate,  powder  of  — 

Powder,  antimonial  — — 

May  be  taken  according  to  the 
direftions  for  James’s  powder, 
with  which  it  nearly  coincides. 

of  Contrayerva,  compound  — 

of  Chalk,  compound  — 

with  opium  — 

— — of  Ipecacuanha,  com 
pound,  or  Dover’s  powder 


lo  drops 
lo  grains 
lo  grains 
lo  grains 
20  grains 
3 grains 


1 5 grains 
20  grams 
to  grains 

lo  grains 


to  2 ounces 

— 2 grains 

— 30  grains 

— 1 ounce 

— 2 drachms 


^ 30  drops 

— 30  grains 

— 30  grains 

— 20  grains 

— 1 drachm 

— 6 grains 


— 30  grains 
— - 40  grains 

40  grains 

— 30  grains 


CL 


Quaflia  — • 

Two  drachms  to  a pint  of  water 
for  a decoflion. 

Quince  feeds,  mucilage  of,  at  plea- 
fure,  to  obtund  acrimony. 

R 


— 5 grains  — 30  grains 


Rhubarb,  powder  — 

— 

10  grains 

— 

40  grains 

Refin,  yellow  — 

— 

3 grains 

— 

20  grains 

Rue  powder  — 

c 

20  grains 

40  grains 

St.  John’s  wort  — 

0 

20  grains 

— 

I drachm 

Saffron  — 

•— 

5 grains 

— 

20  grains 

Sagapenum 

— 

10  grains 

30  grains 

Sal  ammoniac  — 

— 

10  grains 

— * 

30  grains 

Salt,  Epfom  — 

— 

2 drachms 

— 

li  ounce 

Glauber  — 

— 

4 drachms 

— 

2 ounces 

Polychreft  — 

— 

26  grains 

— 

^ ounce 

of  Tartar  — 

— 

10  grains 

— 

30  grains 

Sarfaparilla,  powder  of 

-r- 

20  grains 

— 

40  grains 

Scammony 

— 

5 grains 

“ 

10  grains 

Seneka  — 

— 

20  grains 

— 

40  grains 

Senna  — “»* 

— 

20  grains 

— 

40  grains 

Soap 

— 

20  grains 

— 

■j  ounce 

lees  — 

10  drops 

— 

30  drops 
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Scurvy  grafs  expre/Tcd  juice> 
Snake  root  — 

Sorrel,  juice  of,  depurated 
Spirit  of  Mindererus  — 

fweet,  of  vitriol 

of  nitre  — 

of  fal  ammoniac 

compound 

foetid  — 


from 


Spirits,  diftilled  * — — • 

Spermaceti  — — 

Sponge,  burned  — — 

Sulphur,  flowers  of  — 

« - ■ — precipitated,  of  antimony — 
Squill,  dried  powder  — — 

frelh  — — 

Syrup  of  poppies  — • — 

of  buckthorn  — •— 

» of  ginger  — — 

Syrups  in  general  — - — 


Tar  water.  A pint  daily. 

Tartar,  cream  of  — — 

> — regenerated  — — 

• foluble  — — 

—  emetic,  alterative  — 

— ■ M as  emetic  — 

Terra  japonica  — — 

Tobacco,  an  infufion  of,  i drachm  to 

a pint  of  water ; fliould  be  adminif* 
tered  by  table  fpoonfuls : ftrongly 
diuretic. 

Tin,  powder  of  — — 

Turmeric  — — 

Turpentine,  fpirits  of  — 

Tinilure  of  aloes  — — 

compound  — 


of  afafoetida 
of  Benzoin,  compound 
of  cantharides 
of  cardamoms  — 
of  caftor  — 
of  catechu  — , 
of  Peruvian  bark 
of  iron,  muriaceJ 
of  Colombo  — 

' of  Gentian,  compound 
of  guaiacum  volatile 


C 2 


I ounce 
20  grains 
4 ounces 
1 drachm 
15  drops 
15  drops 
15  drops 


i drachm  — 
20  grains  — 
20  grains  — 
20  grains  — 
I grain  • — 
1 grain  — 
5 grains  •— 
{ drachm  — 
1 drachm  — 
1 drachm  — 
1 drachm  — 


to 


2 drachms  — 
20  grains 
2 drachms  — 

I grain  — 

1 grain  — 

20  grains  — 


20  grains  — 
20  grains  — 
10  drops 
~ ounce  — 
~ drachm  — 
i drachm  — 
io  drops  — 
10  drops  — 
I d rach  m — 
i drachm  — 
1 drachm  — 
1 drachm  — 
10  drops  — 
1 drachm  — 
1 drachm  — 
1 drachm  — 


4 ounces 
40  grains 
8 ounces 
I ounce 
40  drops 
40  drops 
40  drops 


4 ounce 
I drachm 
I drachm 

1 drachm 
4 grains 

3 grains 
15  grains 

4:  ounce 

2 drachms 

4 ounce 

2 drachms 


I ounce 
1 drachm 
I ounce 
i grain 
3 grains 
40  grains 


1 drachm 
1 drachm 
30  drops 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 
2 drachms 

40  drops 
40  drops 
4 ounce 
j4  drachm 

2 drachms 
' ounce 

60  drops 

3 drachms 
3 drachms 
3 drachms 

Tindlure 
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Tincture  oF  black  hellebore,  from 

— — . ■ of  jalap  — — 

. . ■ of  lavender,  compound  — 

of  myrrh  — — 

of  opiurn  — — 

■ camphorated,  ")  

or  paregoric  elixir  \ 

of  rhubarb  — — 

— ' of  fenna  — — 

of  fnake-root  — — 

—  of  valerian  — — 

volatile 


Tormentil,  powder  of 

V 

Valerian,  powder  of  — — 

Vinegar,  diftilled  — — 

- ' of  fquills  — — 

as  emetic  — 

Verdigris,  violent  emetic  — 

Vitriol,  white,  as  a tonic  — 

— - ■ as  a quickly  \ ' 

operating  enietic  J 


blue,  emetic 


Uva  urfi,  in  powder  •— 

Water  crefs,  exprelTed  juice  of 
Water,  the  Ample  diftilled,  7 
may  generally  be  given  J 
W’ormwood,  exprefled  juice 
White  lead  — 

Wine,  aloetic  - — 

— — antimonial  — 

■ Ipecacuanha  — - 

— — Rhubarb  — 


W 


1 fcruple 

to 

I drachitl 

I drachm 

— 

-I  ounce 

20  drops 

2 drachms 

I fcruple 

— 

1 drachm 

lo  drops 

— 

40  drops 

1 drachm 

— 

3 drachms 

i ounce 

— • 

2 ounces 

2 drachms 

I ounce 

I drachm 

2 drachms 

1 drachm 

— 

3 drachms 

1 drachm 

2 drachms 

lo  grains 

— 

1 drachm 

20  grains 

MM 

2 drachms 

2 drachms 

— 

I ounce 

lo  drops 

— 

50  drops 

4 ounce 

• 

I ounce 

I grain 

2 grains 

2 grains 

MM 

5 grains 

20  grains 

— 

1 drachm 

1 grain 

— 

3 grains 

20  grains 

I drachm 

4 ounce 

— 

2 ounces 

f ounce 

— 

3 or  40Z. 

1 ounce 

— 

2 ounces 

1 grain 

— 

3 grains 

ounce 

— 

I ounce 

20  drops 

— 

2 drachms 

I drachm 

— 

ounce 

Y ounce 

— 

2 ounces 
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PART  I. 


OF  THE 

GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 

CHAP.  I. 

OF  CHILDREN. 

The  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 
caufes,  we  fhall  take  a view  of  the  common 
treatment  of  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  infancy.  In 
this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good 
or  bad  conftitution  are  generally  laid ; it  is  therefore 
of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  caufes  which  may  injure  the  health  of 
their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifters  of  the  dead, 
that  almoft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
Britain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many, 
indeed,  this  may  appear  a natural  evil  j but  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  ov/n 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil, 
other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man; 
but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  man,  notwithflanding 
his  fuperior  reafon,  fhould  fall  fo  far  fhort  of  other 
animals  in  the  management  of  his  young : But  our 
furprife  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes, 
guided  by  inftinfl:,  never  err  in  this  refpefb ; while 
man,  trufting  folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were 
a catalogue  of  thofe  infants  who  perifli  annually  by 
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art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  would  aftonilb 
moft  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  mull  be  employed  for  that  purpofe:  thefe 
will  always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  flcill  and  addrefs. 
By  this  means  fuch  a number  of  unneceflary  and  de- 
ftruflive  articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet, 
clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo  many 
of  them  perilh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own 
child,  or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Nature 
throughout,  we  cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every 
other  animal  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and 
they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  brutes  to  bring 
up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  fhare  the  fame 
fate  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a talk 
upon  every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This, 
whatever  fpeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  fome 
cafes  impradlicable,  and  would  inevitably  prove  de- 
ftrudlive  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of 
delicate  conftitutions,  fubjed;  to  hyfteric  fits,  or  other 
nervous  affedions,  make  very  bad  nurfes*:  and  thefe 
complaints  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 
a woman  of  fafliion  free  from  them  j fuch  women, 
therefore,  fuppofing  them  willing,  are  often  unable 
to  fuckle  their  own  children. 

Almofl  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to 
give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature ; 
but  whoever  confiders  how  far  many  mothers  deviate 
from  her  didates,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  fome 
of  them  unable  to  perform  that  neceflary  office. 
Mothers  who  do  not  eat  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid 
food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercile, 

• I have  known  an  hyfteric  woman  kill  her  child,  by  being 
feized  with  a fit  in  the  night. 
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can  neither  have  wholefome  juices  themfelves^  nor  af- 
ford proper  nourldiment  to  an  infant.  Hence  children 
who  are  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  either  die  young, 
or  continue  weak  and  lickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a con- 
dition to  fuckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not  be 
underflood  as  difcouraging  that  pradlice.  Every 
ther  who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender 
and  agreeable  an  office*.  But  fuppofe  it  to  be  out  of 
her  power,  ffie  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great  fervicc 
to  her  child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by  no  means 
confirred  to  giving  fuck.  To  a woman  who  abounds 
with  milk,  this  is  the  eafieft  part  of  it.  Numberlefs 
other  offices  are  necefiary  for  a child,  which  the  mo- 
ther ought  at  leaft  to  fee  done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
as  foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling, 
hardly  deferves  that  name.  A child,  by  being 
brought  up  under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecures 
her  affedtion,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
parent’s  care,  though  it  be  fuckled  by  another.  ^ How 
can  a mother  be  better  employed  than  in  fuperintend- 
ing  the  nurfery  ? This  is  at  once  the  moft  delightful 
and  important  office ; yet  the  moft  trivial  bufinefs  or 
infipid  amufements are  often  preferred  to  it!  A ftrong 
proof  both  of  the  bad  tafte  and  wrong  education  of 
modern  females. 

* Many  advantages  would  arife  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals, from  mothers  fuckling  their  own  children.  It  would 
preveitt  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  aban- 
doning their  children  to  fucicle  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  faLe  of 
gain;  by  which  means  fociety  loles  many  of  its  moft  ufeful  mem- 
bers, and  mothers  become  in  fome  fenfe  the  murderers  of  their 
ewn  oftspring.  I am  fure  I fpealc  within  the  truth  when  I lay, 
that  not  one  in  twenty  of  thofe  children  live,  who  are  thus  aban- 
doned by  their  mothers.  For  this  reafon  no  mother  Ihould  be  al- 
lowed to  fuckle  another’s  child,  till  hsr  own  is  either  dead,  or  fit 
to  be  weaned.  A regulation  of  this  kind  would  fave  many  lives 
among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  moft 
women  who  make  good  nurfes  are  able  to  fuckle  two  children  m 
fucceflion  upon  the  fame  milk. 
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It  is  Indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not 
beftowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  defigned  for  mothers. 
This,  inftead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  fcldom 
confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come  to  be  mothers, 
that  they  fhould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  be- 
longing to  that  character  ? However  ftrange  it  may 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers,  and 
thofe  offafhion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have 
brought  a child  into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done 
for  it,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  moft  ignorant 
of  the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  moft  knowing  in  the 
bufinefs  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become 
the.  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  ] and  the 
nurfing  of  children,  inftead  of  being  conducted  by 
reafon,  is  the  refultof  whim  and  caprice*. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accomplilhments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children  j how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions  j how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and 
nourifhing  food ; how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies, 
fo  as  beft  to  promote  their  growth  and  ftreno-th : were 
thefe  made  the  objects  of  female  inftrua:ion,°  mankind 
would  derive  the  greateft  advantages  from, it.  But 
while  .the  education  of  females  implies  little  more  than 
what  relates  to  drefs  and  public  fhew,  we  liave  nothin^ 
to  expeft  from  them  but  ignorance  even  in  the  moft 
important  concerns. 

* Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hiftorlan,  complains  greatly 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard 
to  the  care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in  former  times,  the 

freatell  women  in  Rome  ufed  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to 
_ eep  the  houfe  and  attend  their  children  ; but  that  now  the  yoong 
infant  was  committed  to  the  foie  care  of  fome  poor  Grecian  wench , 
or  other  menial  fervant. — We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and* 
effeminacy  prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground  for  this  com- 
plaint. 

Did 
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Did  mothers  refled  on  their  own  importance,  and 
lay  it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity’ 
of  informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its 
mofl  early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their 
power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful  in 
life,  or  the  pefts  of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned  in 
the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  an 
equal  intereft  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  aflift  in 
every  thing  that  refpeds  either  the  improvement  of 
the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  fnould  be  fo  inattentive  to 
this  matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why 
females  know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be 
defirous  to  excel  in  fuch  accomplifliments  as  recom- 
mend them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  generally 
keep  at  fuch  a diftance  from  even  the  fmallefl  ac- 
quaintance with  the  affairs  of  the  nurfery,  that  many 
would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were  they  fuppofed  to 
know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however,  with  the 
kennel  or  the  (tables : a gentleman  of  the  firfl  rank; 
is  not  afliamed  to  give  diredions  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet  would  blufli 
were  he  furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for 
that  being  who  derived  its  exiflence  from  himfelf,  who 
is  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his 
country. 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  fufficiently 
attentive  to  the  manas;ement  of  children : this  has 
been  generally  confidered  as  the  foie  province  of  old 
women,  while  men  of  the  firft  charader  in  phyfic 
have  refuted  to  vifit  infants  even  when  fick.  Such 
• condud  in  the  faculty  has  not  only  caufed  this  branch 
of  medicine  to  be  negleded,  but  has  alfo  encouraged 
the  other  fex  to  affume  an  abfolute  title  to  prefcnbe 
for  children  in  the  mofV  dangerous  difeafes.  The 
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confequence  is,  that  a phyfician  is  feldom  called  till 
the  good  women  have  exhaufted  all  their  fkill ; when 
his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide  the  blame,  and 
appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurfes  fhoiild  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  dif- 
eafes ; but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon  of 
fkill  ought  immediately  to  be  cpnfulted.  The  dif- 
eafes  of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the  Icaft 
delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to 
treat  them  properly  when  Tick,  but  likewife  to  give 
ufeful  direftions  for  their  management  when  well. 
The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  to 
be  underftood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children 
cannot  tell  their  complaints;  but  the  caufes  of  them 
may  be  pretty  certainly  difcovered  by  obfervnng  the 
fymptoms,  and  putting  proper  queftions  to  the  nurfes. 
Befides,  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs  complicated, 
are  eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults  *, 

It  is  really  aftonifhing,  that  fo  little  attention  fhould 
in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  infants. 
What  labour  and  expence  are  daily  beftowed  to  prop 
an  old  tottering  carcafe  for  a few  years,  while  thou- 
fands  of  thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  periffi  with- 
out being  regarded ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value 
things  according  to  their  prefent,  not  their  future,  ufe- 
fulnefs.  Though  this  is  of  all  others  the  moft  erro- 
neous method  of  eftimation ; yet  upon  no  other  prin- 
ciple is  it  poffible  to  account  for  the  general  indif- 
ference with  refpedt  to  the  death  of  infants. 

* The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard  to 
difeover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deferve.  I can,  how- 
ever, from  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foun- 
dation; and  that  the  difeales  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difficult  to 
difeover,  nor  fo  ill  to  cure,  as  thofe  of  adults. 
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Of  Dijeajed  Parents. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 
TTNHEALTHiNEss  OF  PARENTS.  It  would  be  as  rea- 
fonable  to  expeft  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as 
that  ftrong  and  healthy  children  Ihould  be  born  of 
parents  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  worn  out  with 
intemperance  or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer  * obferves,  that  on  the  con- 
ftitution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this,  will  be  fur- 
prifed,  on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes 
and  death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A delicate 
female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger 
to  exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other 
flops,  may  bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firft  blaft  of  difeafe  will 
nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud : or  fhould  it  ftrug- 
gle  through  a few  years  exiftence,  its  feeble  frame, 
fhaken  with  convulfions  from  every  trivial  caufe,  will 
be  unable  to  perform  the  common  functions  of  life, 
and  prove  a burden  to  fociety. 

If  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 
lives  of  fathers,  we  lhall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe 
that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of 
their  parents.  A fickly  frame  may  be  originally  in- 
duced by  hardfhips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by 
the  latter.  It  is  impofTible  that  a courfe  of  vice  fhould 
not  fpoii  the  beft  conftitution  : and,  did  the  evil  ter- 
minate here,  it  would  be  a juft  punifhment  for  the 
folly  of  the  fufferer  j but  when  once  a difeafe  is  con- 
trafted  and  rivetted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  pof- 
terity.  What  a dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout,  the 
feurvy,  or  the  king’s  evil  to  tranfmit  to  our  offspring! 
how  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many  a great 
eftate,  had  he  been  born  a beggar,  rather  than  to  in- 

• Rouffeau, 
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herit  his  fathq^’s  fortunes  at  the  expence  of  inheriting 
his  difcafes ! 

A perfon  labouring  under  any  Incurable  malady 
ought  not  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  Ihortens 
his  own  life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others ; but  when 
both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcrophula, 
the  fcurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effects  muft  be  ftill  worfe. 
If  fuch  have  any  iffue,  they  muft  be  miferable  indeed. 
Want  of  attention  to  thefe  things,  in  forming  con- 
nexions for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than 
plague,  famine,  or  the  fword;  and  as  long  as  thefe 
connexions  are  formed  from  mercenary  views,  the 
evil  will  be  continued 

In  our  matrimonial  contraXs,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
tegard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  objeX. 
Our  fportfmen  know  that  the  generous  courfer  cannot 
be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the  fagacious 
fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is  fettled  upon 
immucable  laws.  The  man  who  marries  a woman  of 
a fickly  conftitution,  and  defeended  of  unhealthy 
parents,  whatever  his  views  may  be,  cannot  be  faid 
to  aX  a prudent  part.  A difeafed  woman  may  prove 
fertile  j fhould  this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  muft  be- 
come an  infirmary : what  profpeX  of  happinefs  the 
father  of  fuch  a family  has,  we  ftiall  leave  any  one  to 
judge f. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
of  difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with 
greater  care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to 

* The  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  king  Archidamus  for 
having  married  a weak,  pony  woman  ; becaufe,  faid  they,  inftcad 
of  propagating  a race  of  heroes,  you  will  fill  the  throne  with  a 
progeny  of  changelings. 

f The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed  ; and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  legiflators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  In  feme 
countries,  difeafed  perfons  have  adlually  been  forbid  to  marry. 
'I'liis  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity,  and 
political  mifehief  j and  therefore  requires  a public  confideration. 

A.  make 
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make  amends  for  the  defe6ts  of  conftitution ; and  it 
will  often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nurfe,  whole- 
fome  air,  and  fufficient  exercife,  will  do  wonders. 
But  when  thefe  are  neglefted,  little  is  to  be  expelled 
from  any  other  quarter.  The  defedts  of  conftitution 
cannot  he  fupplied  by  medicine. 

Thoie  who  inherit  any  family  difeafe  ought  to  be 
very  circumfpedl:  in  their  manner  of  living.  They  ' 
Ihould  confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and 
guard  againft  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  certain, 
that  family  difeafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been 
kept  off  for  one  generation ; and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch 
difeafes  might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This 
is  a fubjedl  very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greateft: 
importance.  Family  conftitutions  are  as  capable  of 
improvement  as  family  eftates  j and  the  libertine, 
who  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his 
pofterity,  than  the  prodigal  who  fquanders  away  the 
other. 

Of  the  Clothing  of  Children. 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter,  that 
it  is  furprifing  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  in  it ; yet 
many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are  deform- 
ed, by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  necefiary  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a 
mother  left  to  the  didlates  of  Nature  alone,  flae  would 
certainly  purfue  this  courfe.  But  the  bufinefs  of 
dreding  an  infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of 
mothers,  and  has  at  laft  become  a fecret  which  none 
but  adepts  pretend  to  underftand. 

From  the  moft  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  nc- 
ceflary,  that  a woman  in  labour  flaould  have  fomc 
perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a bufi- 
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ncfs ; and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed 
in  it  ftrove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  profeffion.  The  dreffing  of  a child 
came  of  courfe  to  be  confidered  as  the  midwife’s  pro- 
vince, who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  more  dex- 
terity fhe  could  fhew  in  this  article,  the  more  her  fkdl 
would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  feconded  by 
the  vanity  of  parents,  who,  too  often  defirous  of 
making  a fliew  of  the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was  born, 
were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon 
it  as  poflible.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  necef- 
fary  for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  drefiing  an 
infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying 
bandages  to  a broken  limb ; and  the  poor  child,  as 
foon  a^  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
had  been  fraftured  in  the  birth ; while  thefe  were  of- 
ten fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender 
frame,  but  even  to  obftrudt  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  other  organs  necelfary  for  life. 

In  moft  parts  of  Britain,  the  pradice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fbme  mea- 
fure,  laid  afide ; but  it  would  ftill  be  a difficult  tafk 
to  perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  fhape 
of  an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of 
the  m-idwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  endeavours 
to  mend  the  fhape  from  being  fuccefsful,  that  they 
conftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and  mankind 
become  deformed  in  proportion  to  the  means  tiled 
to  prevent  it.  How  little  deformity  of  body  is 
to  be  found  among  uncivilized  nations?  So  lk:tle 
indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they  put  all  their 
deformed  children  to  death.  The  truth  is,  they 
hardly  know  ftich  a thing  as  a deformed  child. 
Neither  fhoiild  we,  if  we  followed  their  example. 
Sava<’'e  nations  never  think  of  manacling  their  chil- 
drer.°  'I' hey  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  every  organ, 
carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  walk  their  bodies 
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daily  In  cold  water,  ^f9c.  By  this  management,  their 
children  become  fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that  by  the 
time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms, 
theirs  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  necefiary  to  pro- 
cure a fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world,  yet 
we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of  fwad- 
dling  bands.  Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the  human 
kind  ? No  : but  we  take  the  bufmefs  out  of  Nature’s 
hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
very  feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept 
eafy  and  free  from  all  prefiiire.  They  cannot  in- 
deed tell  their  complaints  ; but  they  can  fhew  figns  of 
pain } and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when 
hurt  by  their  clothes.  No  fooner  are  they  freed 
from  their  bracings,  than  they  feem  pleafed  and  hap- 
py : yet,  ftrange  infatuation ! the  moment  they 
hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  to  their 
chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle 
of  fofc  pipes,  replenilhed  with  fluids  in  continual  mo- 
tion, the  danger  of  preffure  will  appear  in  the  ftrongeft 
light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth 
of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  foft  and  flexi- 
ble ; and  left  they  fhould  receive  any  injury  from 
preflTure  in  the  womb,  has  furrounded  the  fcetus 
every  where  with  fluids.  This  Ihews  the  care  which 
Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal  preflhre  on  the 
bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  againft  every 
thing  that  might  in  the  leaft  cramp  or  confine  their 
motions, 

• A iriend  of  mine,  who  jvas  feveral  years  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon  their 
children,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind,  but  lay 
them  on  a pallet,  and  fuffer  them  to  tumble  about  at  pleafure ; yet 
they  are  all  ftraight,  and  feldom  have  any  difeaf*. 

J Even 
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Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  cartila-i 
ginous,  that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighteft  pref- 
fure,  and  eafily  affume  a bad  lhape,  which  can  never 
after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many  people 
appear  with  high  flioulders,  crooked  fpines,  and  fiat 
breads,  who  were  as  well  proportioned  at  their 
births  as  others,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fqucezed 
out  of  fliape  by  the  application  of  days  and  band- 
ages. 

Prefifure,  by  obdru6ling  the  circulation,  likewile 
prevents  the  equal  didribution  of  nourilhment  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means 
the  grovv'th  becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too 
large,  while  another  remains  too  fmall;  and  thus 
in  time  the  whole  frame  becomes  difproportioned 
and  mifhapen.  To  this  we  mud  add,  that  when 
a child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally  flirinks 
from  the  part  that  is  hurt ; and  by  putting  its  body 
ipto  unnatural  podures,  it  becomes  deformed  by 
habi\ 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from  weak- 
nefs  or  difeafe  ; but  in  general,  it  is  the  effedf  of 
improper  clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  lead,  of  the  de- 
formity among  mankind,  mud  be  imputed  to  this 
caufe.  A deformed  body  is  not  only  difagreeable  to 
the  eye,  but  by  a bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vi- 
tal fundlions  mud  be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health 
impaired.  Hence  few  people  remarkably  mifhapen 
are  drong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  peridaltic  motion,  fsfr, 
afford  another  drong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  preffure.  Thefe  organs, 
not  having  been  accudomed  ro  move,  are  calily  dop- 
ped  j but  when  this  happens,  death  mud  enfue.  Hardly 
any  method  could  be  deviled  more  effcdtually  to  dop 
thefe  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with 
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rollers  * and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied  ia 
the  fame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an  equal 
length  of  time,  they  would  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  cli- 
geftion  and  make  him  fick.  How  much  more  hurt- 
ful they  muH:  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants, 
we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  furprifed, 
that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon  after 
the  birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to  fome 
inward  caufe  j but  in  fa<5t  they  oftener  proceed  from 
our  own  imprudent  conduct.  I have  known  a child 
feized  with  convulfion-fits  foon  after  the  midwife  had 
done  fwaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and 
bandages,  was  immediately  relieved,  and  never  had' 
the  difeafe  afterwards.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
might  be  given,  were  they  neceffary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fallen  the  clothes  of,  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  fkins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion  fits,  which 
in  all  probability  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of  their 
clothes,  but  alfb  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  has 
fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth  j and  if  it  be  load- 
ed with  too  many_  clothes,  the  fever  muft  be  in- 
creafed.  But  this  is  not  all ; the  child  is  generally 
laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  often  likewife 
fevenfh  j to  which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed- 
chamber, the  wines,  and  other  heating  things,  too 
frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after  the 
birth.  When  all  thefe  are  combined,  which  does  not 
feldom  happen,  they  mufl  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch 
a degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 


inveighing  againft  a thing  that  docs  not 
P^rts  of  Britain  at  this  day  a roller,' eight  or 
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The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
fome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold 
houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a 
tranfition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contrac^ls  fome 
other  fatal  difeafe  ? When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot, 
its  lungs,  not  being  fufficiently  expanded,  are  apt  to 
remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life ; hence  proceed 
coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
breaft. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thele 
will  always  vary  in  different  countries,  according  to 
cuftom  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule 
to  be  obferved  is,  l^hat  a child  have  no  more  clothes 
than  are  7iecejfary  to  keep  it  warm,  and  that  they  be 
quite  eajy  for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume 
would  not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effects  of 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and 
adults.  . The  madnefs  in  favour  of  flays  feems,  how- 
ever, to  be  fomewhat  abated  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough  to  know, 
that  the  human  fhape  does  not  folely  depend  upon 
whale-bone  and  bend  leather*. 

I fliall  only  add  with  refpedl  to  the  clothes  of  chil- 
dren, that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults  j and  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very 

• Stays  made  of  bend  leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  oflower 
ftation  in  many  parts  of  England. 

I am  forry  to  underftand,  that  there  are  ftill  mothers  mad 
enough  to  lace  their  daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve 
their  fhape.  As  reafoning  would  be  totally  loll  upon  fuch  people, 

1 fliall  beg  leave  jull  to  afk  them.  Why  there  are  ten  deformed 
women  for  one  man  ? and  likewife  to  recommend  to  their  perufal 
a fhort  moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  deform  the  human 
body. 
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hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the  ten- 
der ndns  of  infants,  but.likewife  occafion  ill  fmells  j 
and  what  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  cu- 
taneous difeafes. 

Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  retain- 
ed, could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No  mother 
or  nurle  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a child  to 
be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfe 
clothes ; but  if  fhe  does  not  keep  them  clean,  it  mult 
be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  Food  of  Children, 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for  an 
infant,  but  adiually  prepares  it.  This,  however,  is 
not  fufficient  to  prevent  feme  who  think  themfelves 
wifer  than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their 
children  without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  fhew 
the  difpofition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from 
Nature  more  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up 
children  without  the  bread:.  The  mother’s  milk,  or 
that  of  a healthy  nurfe,  is  unqueftionably  the  bed  food 
for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  Nature  can  afford  a 
proper  fubditute  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to  thrive 
for  a few  months  without  the  bread  ; but  when  teeth- 
ing, the  fmall  pox,  and  other  difeafes  incident  to  chil- 
hood,  come  on,  they  generally  peridi. 

A child,  foon  after  the  birth,  fhews  an  inclination 
to  fuck  i and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not 
be  gratified.  It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not 
always  come  immediately  after  the  birth ; but  this 
is  the  way  to  bring  it:  befides,  the  fird  milk  that 
the  child  can  fqueeze  out  of  the  bread  anfwers  the 
purpole  of  clcanfing,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in 
the  apothecary’s  diop,  and  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
vents 
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vents  inflammations  of  the  breafl:,  fevers,  and  other 
difcafes  incident  to  mothers. 

Il  is  ftrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the 
firft  thing  given  to  a child  fhould  be  ^rugs.  This 
is  beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder 
if  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimes  hap- 
.pens,  indeed,  that  a child  does  not  difcharge  the 
‘meconium  fo  foon  as  could  be  wiflied ; this  has  in- 
duced phyflcians,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  give  fomething 
of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the  firfl:  paflagcs. 
Midwives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never 
fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  ^c.  whether  they  be  necef- 
fary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with  fuch  indigefti- 
ble  fluff  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
it  fick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occafion  difeafes  than  to 
prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom  long  after  the 
birth  without  having  paffage  both  by  flool  and 
urine  j though  thefe  evacuations  may  be  wanting 
for  fome  time  without  any  danger.  But  if  children 
muft  have  fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the 
breaft,  let  it  be  a little  thin  water  pap,  to  which  may 
be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk ; or  rather 
•water  alone,  with  the  addition  of  a little  raw  fugar. 
If  this  be  given  without  any  wines  or  fpiceries,  it  will 
neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the  ftomach,  nor  occa- 
fion gripes. 

Upon  the  firft  fight  of  an  infant,  almoft  every 
perfon  is  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 
feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fug- 
gefts  the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly  wines  arc 
univerfally  mixed  with  the  firft  food  of  children. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  rea- 
foning,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  conduft 
founded  upon  it.  Children  require  very  little  food 
for  ibme  time  after  the  birth ; and  what  they  receive 
Ihould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a cooling  qua- 
lity. A very  fmall  quantity  of  wine  is  fufficient  to 
heat  and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant  j but  every 
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perfon  converfant  in  thefe  matters  muft  know,  that 
moft  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat 
of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third 
or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it, 
once  or  twice  a day,  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy 
of  digeftion,  as  water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth 
with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the 
mother,  will  accuftom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take 
food,  and  will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs  difficult 
and  lefs  dangerous.  All  great  and  fudden  tranlitions 
are  to  be  avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be  fimple,  but  to 
refemble,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  the  properties  of  milk. 
Indeed  milk  itfelf  ffiould  make  a principal  part  of 
their  food,  not  only  before  they  are  weaned,  but  for 
fome  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
(hews  an  inclination  to  chew ; and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  piomote  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  while,  by  mixing 
with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  Ibomach,  it  will  afford  an 
excellent  nouriffiment.  Children  dil'cover  an  early  in- 
clination to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands. 
Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally  iniftake 
the  objedt.  Inffead  of  giving  the  child  fomething 
which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and  afford  it 
nourifliment,  they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a 
piece  of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral.  A cruft 
of  bread  is  the  bell:  gum-llick.  It  not  only  anfwers 
the  purpole  better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but  has  the  ad- 
ditional properties  of  nouridiing  the  child  and  carry- 
ing the  faliva  down  to  the  ftomach,  which  is  too  va- 
luable a liquor  to  be  loft- 
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Bread,  befidcs  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  beft  me- 
thods is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a proper  quan- 
tity of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more  whole- 
fome  and  nourifliing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  lefs 
apt  to  occafion  coftivenefs.  For  a child  farther  ad- 
vanced, bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broth, 
made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a proper 
food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain, 
made  of  wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented ; but 
when  enriched  with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it 
becomes  very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fhould 
never  tafte  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then 
they  ought  to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  chil- 
dren live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four 
on  their  ftorhachs ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
flelh  heats  the  body,  and  occafions  fevers  and  other 
inflammatory  difeaies.  This  plainly  points  out  a due 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as  moft  proper 
for  children. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which 
makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that 
they  would  never  take  more  than  enough.  Their  ex- 
cefTes  are  entirely  owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be  gorged 
with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it,  by 
making  it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  fuch  a child  fhould  in  time  be  induced  to 
crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have  ? , 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a day  j but  Ihould  never  be 
accuftomed  to  eat  in  tlie  night  neither  fhould  it  have 
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too  much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  beft  with  fmall 
quantities  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neithef 
overloads  the  ftomach  nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and  is 
certainly  moft  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence againft  giving  children  too  much  food,  that 
many  parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fhun  that  error, 
have  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ruined  the 
conftitutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than 
the  other  extreme.  Nature  has  many  ways  of  reliev- 
ing herfelf  when  overcharged ; but  a child,  who  is 
pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a ftrong  or 
healthy  man.  That  errors  are  frequently  committed 
on  both  fides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge;  but  where 
one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food,  ten  fuf- 
fer  from  the  quality.  This  is  the  principal  evil,  and 
claims  our  ftrifteft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
thcmfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children  ; but 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food, 
which  when  children  we  could  not  endure.  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  ftomach  of  a grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a child : as  high-feafoned,  faked,  and 
fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  It  would  alfo  be  impro- 
per to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths,  rich 
foups,  or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a prjdtice 
cannot  fail  to  do  mifehief  Thefe  children  feldom 
efcape  the  violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  hooping 
cough,  or  fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water, 
butter-milk,  of  whey,  are  the  moft  proper  for  children 
to  drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger,  it  may  be 
fine  fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with  water. 
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The  ftomachs  of  children  can  digeft  well  enough  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  warm  ftimulants  : befides,  being 
naturally  hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  a 
heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe 
fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftlon,  and 
four  and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it  be- 
comes a proper  neft  for  infects.  Children  indeed  fhew 
a great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to  believe, 
that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper 
quantity,  it  would  have  no  bad  effedts.  We  never 
find  a natural  inclination  wrong,  if  properly  regulated. 
Fruits  are  generally  of  a cooling  nature,  and  corredt 
the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  humours.  This  is  what 
moft  children  require;  only  care  fhould  be  taken  left 
they  exceed.  Indeed  the  beft  way  to  prevent  children 
from  going  to  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  fruit,  or  eating  that 
which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them  a proper  quantity  of 
what  is  good 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifeid  juice  fhould 
be  fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body 
with  grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive 
difeafes.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for 
the  poor;  glad  to  obtain  at  a fmall  price  what  will 
fill  the  bellies  of  their  children,  they  fluff  them  two 
or  three  times  a day  with  crude  vegetables.  Children 
had  better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  food  which  yields 
a wholeibme  nourifliment,  than  be  crammed  with 
what  their  digeftive  powers  are  unable  properly  to  ai- 
fimilate. 

• Children  are  always  fickly  in  the  fruit  feafon,  which  may  be 
thus  atcounted  for  : Two-thirds  of  the  fruit  which  comes  to  mar- 
ket in  this  country  is  really  unripe;  and  children  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  judge  for  theniCelves,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay  their 
hands  upon,  which  often  proves  little  better  than  a poifon  to  their 
tender  bowels.  Servants,  and  others  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, fliould  be  ftriclly  forbid  to  give  them  any  fruit  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  parents. 
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Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to  chil- 
dren. It  both  relaxes  the  (lomach,  and  produces  grofs 
humours.  Indeed,  moft  things  that  are  fat  or  oily 
have  this  cfFed.  Butter  when  faked  becomes  ftiU 
more  hurtful.  Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally  given  to 
children  in  moft  parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recom- 
mend honey.  Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldom 
troubled  with  worms : they  are  alfo  lefs  fubjedl  to  cu- 
taneous difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  altogether  moift.  When  children 
live  entirely  upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  ren- 
ders them  weak,  and  difpofcs  them  to  the  rickets, 
the  fcrophula,  and  other  glandular  diforders.  Re- 
laxation is  one  of  the  moft  general  caufes  of  the 
difeafes  of  children.  Every  thing  therefore  which 
tends  to  unbrace  their  folids,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

We  would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe  obfervations 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  Exercife  of  Children^ 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life 
of  man  fhort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  Exizrcise  ; healthy  parents, 
wholefome  food,  and  proper  clothingj  will  avail  little, 
where  exercife  is  neglefted.  Sufficient  exercife  will 
make  up  for  feveral  dcfc(fts  in  nurfingj  but  nothino- 
can  fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to 
the  health,  the  growth,  and  the  ftrength  of  children. 

The  defirc  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf.  • 
Were  this  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might 
be  prevented.  But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary 
employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from 
either  taking  fufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving 
it  to  their  cliildren,  what  have  we  to  exped  but  dift 
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eafes  and  deformity  among  their  offspring  ? The 
rickets,  fo  deftrudive  to  children,  never  appeared 
in  Britain  till  manufadtures  began  to  flourjfh,  and 
people,  attraded  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  coun- 
try to  follow  fedentary  employments  in  great  towns. 
It  is  amongft  thefe  people  that  this  difeafe  chiefly 
prevails,  and  not  only  deforms  but  kills  many  of  their 
offspring. 

The  condudl  of  other  young  animals  lliews  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as 
it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  necef- 
fity  of  moving  in  queft  of  food,  cannot  be  reftrained 
without  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the 
calf,  the  lamb,  and  moft  other  young  animals.  If 
thefe  creatures  were  not  permitted  to  frifk  about  and 
take  exercife,  they  would  foon  die  or  become  dif- 
eafed.  The  fame  inclination  appears  very  early  in 
the  human  fpecies;  but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take 
exercife  themfelves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  their  parents 
and  nurfes  to  afTift  them. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The  befl 
method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about 
in  the  nurfe’s  arms*.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an  op- 
portunity of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  out 
every  thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  an  infant  in  a 
machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  to  fct  one  child  to  keep  another;  this 
condudt  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  others  miferable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafeft  and  bed 
method  of  leading  them  about  is  by  the  hands.  The 

• The  nurfe  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper 
polition ; as  deformity  is  often  the  confcquence  of  inattention  to 
this  circumllance.  its  fuuation  ought  alfo  to  be  frequently  changed. 
I have  known  a child’s  legs  bent  alien  one  fide,  by  the  nurfe  car- 
rying it  conllantly  on  one  arm. 
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common  way,  of  Twinging  them  in  leading  firings, 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  confequences. 
It  makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs 
with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  ftomach  and  breaft ; 
by  this  means  the  breathing  is  obftrudled,  the  breaft 
flattened,  and  the  bowels  comprefTed ; which  muft 
hurt  the  digeftion,  and  occafion  confumptions  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  are  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfe  of 
this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires  ftrength  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children  are 
weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionally  light; 
and  had  they  fkill  to  diredt  themfelves,  they  would 
foon  be  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight.  Who  ever 
heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became  crooked  by 
ufing  its  legs  too  foon  ? Indeed,  if  a child  is  not  per- 
mitted to  make  any  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a confiderable 
time  after  the  birth,  and  be  then  fet  upon  them  with 
its  whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be  fome  danger; 
but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the  child’s  not  hav- 
ing been  accuftomed  to  ufe  its  legs  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they 
themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken. 
By  negledling  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medi- 
cine than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  mod  ufeful 
bufinefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  employed : 
but  alas!  it  is  not  always  in  their  power.  Poverty 
often  obliges  them  to  negledt  their  offspring  in 
order  to  procure  the  neceflaries  of  life.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intereft  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  the  public  to  affift  them.  Ten  thoufand 
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times  more  benefit  would  accrue  to  die  States  by  en- 
abling the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  than 
from  all  the  hofpitals*  that  ever  can  be  eredled  for 
that  purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  flrufture  of  the  human  body 
will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  necefiicy  of  exercife 
for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  is  compofed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  tubes,  whofe  fluids  can- 
not be^  pu(hed  on  without  the  a6tion  and  prelTure 
of  the  mufcles,  But,  if  the  fluids  remain  inactive, 
obftru(5tions  muft:  happen,  and  the  humours  will 
of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  occafion 
difeafes.  Nature  has  furnifhed  both  the  vdfels 
which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous 
valves,  in  order  that  the  adtion  of  every  mufcle 
might  pufli  forward  their  contents;  but  without 
adtion,  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  ef- 
fe£t.  This  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  proves  to  a 
demonftration  the  neceflity  of  exercife  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health. 

Arguments  to  fliew  the  importance  of  exercife 
might  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  occo- 
nomy  ; without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different 
fecretions  duly  performed;  without  exercife,  the  fluids 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  folids  ren- 
dered ftrong  or  firm.  The  aftiqn  of  the  heart,  the 
motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  fundlions  are 
greatly  aflifted  by  exercife.  But  to  point  out  the 

■*  If  it  were  made  the  intereft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren alive,  we  {hould  lofe  verv  few  of  them.  A imall  premium 
given  annually  toeach  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive 
at  the  year’s  end,  would  lave  more  infant  lives  than  if  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  crovvn  were  expended  on  holpitals  lOr  this  purpofe. 
This  would  make  the  poor  elletm  fertility  a bleliing  ; whereas 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  beral  them  ; 
and  in  place  of  wiping  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  does  poverty 
get  the  better  of  natural  affedlion,  that  they  are  often  very  happy 
when  they  die. 
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manner  in  which  thefe  efFedls  are  produced,  would 
lead  us  further  into  the  oeconomy  of  the  human  body, 
than  mod  of  thofe  for  whom  this  treatife  is  intended 
would  be  able  to  follow.  We  lhall  therefore  only 
add,  that,  when  exercife  is  negleded,  none  of  the 
animal  funftions  can  be  duly  performed}  and  when 
that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  conftitution  mud  go  to 
wreck. 

A good  conditution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  fird 
objeft  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a foun- 
dation for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life:  and 
whoever  negle(ds  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his 
offspring,  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conditutions  of  their  children,  is  the 
fending  them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often 
done  folely  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is 
at  fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchool- 
mader  is  made  the  nurfe ; and  the  poor  child  is  fixed 
to  a feat  feven  or  eight  hours  a day,  which  time 
ought  to  be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverfions.  Sit- 
ting fb  long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  word  effefts 
upon  the  body  ; nor  is  the  mind  lefs  injured.  Early 
application  weakens  the  faculties,  and  often  fixes  in 
the  mind  an  avcrfion  to  books,  which  continues  for 
life  ♦. 

But  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  conditutions.  Our  ancedors,  who  fcl- 
dom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs  learned 
than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be 

• It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  inftruft  their  chil- 
dren, at  leall  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  fome  care  of 
themfelves.  This  would  tend  mu.-h  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental 
tendernefs  and  filial  afFedion,  of  the  want  of  which  thpre  are  at 
prefent  fo  many  deplorable  inftances.  Though  few  fathers  have 
time  to  inflruft  their  children,  yet  moft  mothers  have;  and  furely 
they  cannot  be  better  employed. 
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quite  marred,  imlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his 
nurfe’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fucli  hot-bed  plants  fel- 
dom  become  either  fcholars  or  men ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful. 
Children  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
within  doors ; their  breathing  not  only  renders  the 
place  unwholefome,  but  if  any  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  difeafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infedion.  A 
iingle  child  has  been  often  known  to  communicate 
the  bloody  flux,  the  hooping  cough,  the  itch,  or  other 
difeales,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a numerous 
fchool. 

But,  if  fafliion  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers, 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not  to  confine 
them  too  long  at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  adive  diverfions  as  may  pro- 
mote their  growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  conftitutions. 
Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for  ftealing 
an  hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  encouraged 
to  employ  a proper  part  of  their  time  in  thefe  manly 
aixi  uicful  exercifes,  it  would'  have  many  excellent 
efieds. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercife. 
This  would  increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them 
with  courage,  and  when  their  country  called  foV 
their  afliftance,  would  enable  them  to  add  in  her 
defence,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a tedious 
anti  troublefome  courfe  of  inftrudions,  at  a time 
when  tliey  are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  motions,  gef- 
tures,  &c.  * 

• I am  happy  to  find  that  the  maflers  of  academies  now  begin 
to  pot  in  practice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a diill 
ferjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  exercile.  This,  befides 
coniributi  ig  to  their  health  and  vigour  cf  body,  would  have  many 
other  happy  cH'eds. 
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An  efFeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the  belt 
natural  conftitution ; and  if  boys  are  brought  up  in  a 
more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be, 
they  will  never  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurt- 
ful to  the  conditution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is 
fet  down  to  her  frame  before  (be  can  put  on  her 
clothes;  and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at 
the  needle  is  the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to 
general  efteem.  It  is  unnecelTary  here  to  infill 
upon  the  dangerous  confequences  of  obliging  girls 
to  fit  too  much.  They  are  pretty  well  known,  and 
are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of  life.  But 
fuppofing  this  critical  period  to  be  got  over,  greater 
dangers  ftill  await  them  when  they  come  to  be  mo- 
thers. Women  who  have  been  early  accuftomed  to 
a fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard  in  child- 
bed ; while  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  romp 
about,  and  take  fufRcient  exercife,  are  feldom  in  any 
danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
time  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and  a 
good  conftitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinement  ge- 
nerally occafions  indigeftions,  head-achs,  pale  com« 
plexions,  pain  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  appetite,  coughs, 
confumptions  ol  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body. 
The  laft  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
confidering  the  awkward  poftures  in  which  girls  fit 
at  many  kinds  of  needle-work,  an'd  the  delicate 
flexible  ftate  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of 
life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daughters 
inftrufted  in  many  trifling  accomplilhments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfcwifery,  and  allow  them 
fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeful 
members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel 
accomplifhments,  but  would  have  them  only  con- 
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fidered  as  fecondary,  and  always  difregarded  when 
they  impair  health.  ' ‘ 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were 
fo  employed  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth ; 
but,  when  thefe  fufFer,  fociety,  inftead  of  being  be- 
nefitted,  is  a real  lofer  by  their  labour.  There  are 
few  employments,  except  fedentary  ones,  by  which 
children  can  earn  a livelihood  and  if  they  be  fet 
to  thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their  conftitutions.  Thus, 
by  gaining  a few  years  from  childhood,  we  gene- 
rally lofe  twice  as  many  in  the  latter  period  of  life, 
and  even  render  the  perfon  lefs  ufeful  while  he  does 
live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
fervation,  we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manu- 
fadluring  towns,  where  we  (hall  find  a puny  dege- 
nerate race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their 
lives,  feldom  exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life  j 
or  if  they  do,  being  unfit  for  bufinefs,  they  become 
a burden  to  fociety.  Thu^  arts  and  manufadtures, 
though  they  may  increafe  the  riches  of  a country, 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  in- 
habitants. Good  policy  would  therefore  require, 
that  fuch  people  as  labour  during  life,  fliould  not 
be  fet  too  early  to  work.  Every  perfon  converfant 
in  the  breed  of  horfes,  or  other  working  ani- 
mals, knov/s,  that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard  labour 
too  foon,  they  never  w'ill  turn  out  to  advantage. 
This  is  equally  true  with  refpedl  to  the  human 
Ipecies. 

There  are  neverthelefs  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people,  without  hurting  their  health.  The 
cafier  parts  of  gardening,  hulbandry,  or  any  bufinefs 
c.irried  on  without  doors,  arc  moft  proper.  Thefe 
are  employments  which  moft  young  people  are  fond 
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of,  and  feme  parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to 
their  age,  tafte,  and  ftrength*. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  neceflity 
of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to 
allow  them  lufficient  time  for  adive  diverfions  with- 
out. This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do 
mere  work,  and  prevent  their  conftitutions  from 
being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuf- 
ficient;  but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour 
fpent  in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without 
doors,  I is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot 
go  abroad,  they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home. 
The  bed  method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them, 
run  about  in  a long  room,  or  dance.  This  laft 
kind  of  exercife,  if  not  carried  to  excefs,  is  of  excel- 
lent fervice  to  young  people.  It  cheers  the  fpirits, 
promotes  perfpiration,  ftrengthens  the  limbs,  &c. 
I know  an  eminent  phyfician  who  ufed  to  fay,  that 
he  made  his  children  dance,  inftead  of  giving  them 
phyfic.  It  were  well  if  more  people  followed  his 
example. 

The  COLD  BATH  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to 
exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrength- 
cned,  the  circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and, 
were  it  condudled  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as 
the  rickets,  fcrophula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  pre- 
vented. The  ancients,  who  took  every  method  to 
render  children  hardy  and  robuft,  were  no  ftrangers 
to  the  life  of  the  cold  bath  5 and,  if  we  may  credit 
report,  the  pradtice  of  irpmerfing  children  daily  in 
cold  water  mull  have  been  very  common  among  our 
anceftors. 

• I have  been  told  that  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  belt  in 
the  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  eafier  part  of 
gardening  and  hulbandry  j as  weeding,  gathering  Hones  off  the 
land,  and  fuch  like. 
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The  greateft  obje«5lion  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arifes  from  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  nurfes. 
Thefe  are  often  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
bring  them  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I have 
known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s 
Ikin  after  bathing  it,  left  it  ftiould  deftroy  the  effe6t 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  cloths  dipt  in 
the  water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to  bed, 
- or  fuffer  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition.  Some 
believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  water  depends 
upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a particular  faint  j while 
others  place  their  confidence  in  a certain  number  of 
dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like  i and  the 
world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do  not  fuc- 
ceed,  to  try  it  a little  longer.  Thus,  by  the  whims  of 
nurfes,  children  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  phyfician  from  that  medicine  are 
often  fruftrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afid6  the 
cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a wrong  ufe  of 
it.  Every  child,  when  in  health,  ftiould  at  leaft 
have  its  extremities  daily  wafiied  in  cold  water.  This 
is  a partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than 
none.  In  winter  this  may  fuffice  j but,  in  the  warm 
feafon,  if  a child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a ten- 
dency to  the  rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body 
ought  to  be  frequently  immerfed  in  cold  water.  Care 
however  muft  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body 
is  hot,  or  the  ftomach  full.  The  child  fhould  be 
dipped  only  once  at  a time,  fhould  be  taken  out 
immediately,  and  have  its  fkin  well  rubbed  with  a 
dry  cloth.  , 

^he  bad  Effects  of  unwholejome  Air  upon  Qhildren. 

Few  things  prove  more  deftrudive  to  children 
than  confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one 
rcafon  why  fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put 
into  hofpitals,  or  parifti  workhoufes,  live.  Thefe 

places 
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places  are  generally  crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and 
infirm  people ; by  which  means  the  air  is  rendered 
fo  extremely  pernicious,  that  it  becomes  a poifon  to 
infants. 

Want  of  wholelbme  air  is  likewife  deftrudive 
to  many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There 
the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty, 
confined  houfes,  to  which  the  frefti  air  has  hardly 
any  accefs.  Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy 
and  robufl:,  may  live  in  fuch  fituations,  yet  they 
generally  prove  fatal  to  their  offspring,  few  of 
whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thofe  who  do  are 
weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the 
open  air,  we  muft  lay  our  account  with  lofing  the 
greater  part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this 
excufe.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  chil- 
dren be  daily  carried  abroad,  ‘and  that  they  be  kept 
in  the  open  air  for  a fufficient  time.  This  will  al- 
ways fucceed  better  if  the  mother  goes  along  with 
them.  Servants  are  often  negligent  in  thefe  matters, 
and  allow  a child  to  fit  or  lie  on  the  damp 
ground,  inftead  of  leading  or  carrying  it  about. 
The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as  her  children ; 
and  how  can  fhe  be  better  employed  than  in  attend- 
ing them  ? 

A very  bad  cuftom  prevails,  of  making  children 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three 
beds  into  one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurlery 
ought  always  to  be  the  largcft  and  beft  aired  room 
in  the  houfe.  When  children  are  confined  in  fmall 
apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome, 
but  the  heat  relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them  deli- 
cate, and  difpofes  them  to  colds  and  many  other 
dilbrders.  Nor  is  the  cuftom  of  wrapping  them 
up  too  clofe  in  cradles  lefs  pernicious.  One  would 
think  that  nurfes  were  afraid  left  children  Ihould 
fuflbr  by  breathing  free  air,  as  many  of  them  ac- 
tually 
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tually  cover  the  child’s  face  while  afleep,  and  others 
wrap  a covering  over  the  whole  cradle,  by  which 
means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air 
over  and  over  all  the  time  it  fleeps.  Cradles  indeed 
arc  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and  it 
would  be  better  if  the  ufe  of  them  were  totally  laid 
afide 

A child  is  generally  laid  to  deep  with  all  its  clothes 
on ; and  if  a number  of  others  are  heaped  above  them, 
it  muft  be  overheated  j by  which  means  it  cannot  fail 
to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of  the  cradle,  and 
expofed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its  ufual  clothing, 
which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
deep  all  night  in  warm  clofe  apartments,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants,  nurfed  in  a 
hot-houfe,  inftead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch 
plants  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  fome  time, 
they  will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  ftrength,  vi- 
gour, and  magnitude,  which  they  would  have  acquired 
in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to  bear  it 
afterwards,  Ihould  they  be  expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  open  air,  fhould  not  be  too 
early  fent  to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and 
unwholefome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a view 
to  forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful 

• It  is  amazing  how  children  efc^pe  fuffocation,  confidering  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels,  &c.  I lately 
attended  an  infant,  whom  I found  muffled  up  over  head  and  ears 
in  many  folds  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  June.  1 
begged  for  a little  free  air  to  the  poor  babe ; but  though  this 
indulgence  was  granted  during  my  flay,  1 found  it  always  on  my 
return  in  the  fame  fituatioii.  Death,  as  might  be  expected,  foon 
freed  the  infant  from  all  its  miferies  : but  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  free  the  minds  of  its  parents  from  thole  prejudices  which  proved 
fatal  to  their  child. 

I was  very  lately  called  to  fee  an  infant  which  was  faid  to 
be  expiring  in  convulfion  fits.  I defired  the  mother  to  ftrip  the 
child,  and  ^rap  it  in  a loofe  covering.  It  had  no  more  convulfion 
fits.  . 
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to  their  health.  All  fchools  and  feminarles  of  learning, 
ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  have  frefh, 
dry,  wholefome  air,  and  Ihould  never  be  too  much 
crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the 
bad  confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of 
it,  I fliall  only  obferve,  that  of  feveral  thoufandi 
of  children  which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do 
not  remember  one  inllance  of  a fingle  child  who 
continued  healthy  in  a clofe  confined  fituation ; but 
have  often  known  the  moh:  obftinate  difeafes  cured 
by  removing  them  from  fuch  a fituation  to  an  open 
free  air. 

Of  Nurfes. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  wafting  time.  Com- 
mon fenfe  will  diredt  every  one  to  chufe  a woman  who 
is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk*.  If  ftie  be  at 
the  fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  fhe 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe.  After  all, 
however,  the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is 
a healthy  child  upon  her  bieaft.  But,  as  the  mifcon- 
du(ft  of  nurfes  often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  point  out  a few  of  their  moft 
baneful  errors,  in  order  to  roufe  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents, and  to  make  them  look  more  ftricUy  into  the 
condudl  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commit  the  care  of 
their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  T^hat  every  woman  who 
nurfes  for  hire  Jhonld  be  carefully  looked  after y other- 
wife  /he  will  not  do  her  duty.  For  tins  rcafon  parents 
ought  always  to  have  their  children  nurfcd  under  their 

• I have  often  known  people  fo  irnpofed  upon,  as  to  give  an 
infant  to  a nurfe  to  be  lucklcd  who  had  not  one  drop  of  milk  in  her 
break. 
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own  eve,  if  pofTible  ; and  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  fhoiild  be  extremely  c'ircumipeft  in  the  choice 
of  thofe  perfons  to  whom  they  intruft  them.  It 
is  folly  to  imagine  that  any  woman,  who  abandons 
her  own  child  to  fuckle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain, 
Ihould  feel  all  the  afFedtions  of  a parent  towards  her 
nurfling ; yet  fo  neceffary  are  the  affedlions  in  a nurfe, 
that,  but  for  them,  the^  human  race  would  foon  be 
extindl. 

One  of  the  moft  common  faults  of  thofe  who 
rairfe  for  hire,  is  dofing  children  with  ftupefac- 
tives,  or  fuch  things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  in- 
dolent nurfe,  who  does  not  give  a child  fufRcient  ex- 
ercife  in  the  open  air  to  make  it  fleep,_and  does 
not  chufe  to  be  difturbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will 
feldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a dole  of  laudanum,  dia- 
codium,  fafFron,  or  what  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe, 
a dofe  of  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe, 
though  they  be  certain  poifon  to  infants,  are  every 
day  adminiftered  by  many  who  bear  the  charadler  of 
very  good  nurfes  *. 

A nurfe  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  this  defed  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the 
child  wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  liquors. 
This  is  an  egregious  miftake.  The  only  thing  that 
has  any  chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe  s milk, 
muft  be  fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow’s 
milk,  afs’s  milk,  or  beef  tea,  with  a little  bread.  It 
never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors. 
Thefe,  inftead  of  nouriQiing  an  infant,  never  fail  to 

produce  the  contrary  efFedl.  ^ . i. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  fufFering  them 
to  cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  ftrains  their 
tender  bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures, 
inflammations  of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A child 

• If  a mother  on  vifidng  her  child  at  nurfe  finds  it  always  afleep, 
1 would  advife  her  to  remove  it  immediately;  otherwife  it  will  foon 

^eep  its  laft. 
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never  continues  to  cry  long  without  fome  caufe, 
which  might  always  be  difcovered  by  proper  at- 
tention ; and  the  nurfe  who  can  hear  an  infant  cry 
till  it  has  almoft  fpent  itfelf,  without  endeavouring 
to  pleafe  it,  muft  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy 
to  be  intrufted  with  the  care  of  an  human  crea- 
ture. 

Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fufpedfed.  They  trufl;  to  it,  and  negled:  their 
duty.  I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her 
Godfrey’s  cordial,  Daffy’s  elixirs,  Dalby’s  carmina- 
tive, &c.  at  hand.  Such  generally  imagine,  that  a 
dofe  of  medicine  will  make  up  for  all  defefts  in  food, 
air,  exercife,  and  cleanlinefs.  By  errors  of  this  kind, 

I will  venture  to  fay,  that  one  half  the  children  who 
die  annually  in  London  lofe  their  lives. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  another 
very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes.  This  is 
not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  infant, 
and,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  fcrophulas, 
rickets,  and  other  difeafes.  A dirty  nurfe  is  always 
to  be  fufpefted. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the 
fkin  : by  this  means  fevers  and  other  difeafes  are 
prevented.  Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftake  fuch  critical 
eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  fome  other  infedious 
diforder.  Accordingly  they  take  every  method  to 
drive  them  in.  In  this  way  many  children  lofe  their 
lives ; and  no  wonder,  as  Nature  is  oppofed  in  the 
very  method  fhe  takes  to  relieve  them.  It  ought  to 
be  a rule,  which  every  nurfe  fhould  obferve,  never 
to  ftop  any  eruption  without  proper  advice,  or  being 
well  affured  that  it  is  not  of  a critical  nature.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without  previous 
evacuations. 

Loofe  ftools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature 
often  prevents  or  carries  off  the  d^eafes  of  infants. 

D 2 If 
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If  thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be 
checked  ■,  but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
greateft  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  firft  appearance 
of  loofe  flools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  allringents, 
or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  occafioned. 
A dofe  of  rhubarb,  a gentle  vomit,  or  fome  other 
evacuation,  fhould  always  precede  the  ufe  of  aftringent 
medicines. 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing 
the  difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they 
are  extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe 
is  the  effedt  of  their  own  negligence.  Many  inftances 
might  be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been  rendered 
lame  for  life  by  a fall  from  their  nurfe’s  arms,  which 
Ihe,  through  fear,  concealed  till  the  misfortune  was 
paft  cure.  Every  parent  who  intrufts  a nurfe  with 
the  care  of  a child,  ought  to  give  her  the  ftrifteft 
charo-e  not  to  conceal  the  moft  trifling  diforder  or 
misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe,  who  conceals 
any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her 
care,  till  it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,  diould  not  be 
punillaed.  A few  examples  of  this  would  fave  the 
lives  of  many  infants ; but  as  there  is  little  reafon 
to  expect  that  it  ever  v/ill  be  the  cafe,  we  would 
earneftly  recommend  it  to  all  parents  to  look  care- 
fully after  their  children,  and  not  to  truft  fo  valu- 
able a treafure  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hire- 
iing. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  un- 
worthy of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  children  depend  not  only  their  health  and 
ufefulncfs  in  life,  but  likewife  the  fafety  and  pro- 
fperity  of  the  ftate  to  which  they  belong.  Effemi- 
nacy ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of  any  ftate  where  it 
prevails ; and,  when  its  foundations  are  laid  in  in- 
fancy, it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly  eradicated. 

* Parents 
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Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wirti  well  to 
their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the  management  of 
their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  have  a , 
tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate,  and  to 
take  every  method  in  their  power  to  render  their  con- 
llitutions  ftrong  and  hardy. 

By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  fons; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 

Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime*. 


CHAP.  II. 

©F  THE  LABORIOUS,  THE  SEDENTARY,  and 
THE  STUDIOUS. 

'^HAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes  from 
the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a fa6t  well 
known ; but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter  of  fome 
difficulty.  Mod  people  are  under  the  neceffity  of  fol- 
lowing thofe  employments  to  which  they  have  been 
bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or  not. 
For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  inveighing,  in  a general 
way,  as  fome  authors  have  done,  againft  thofe  oc- 
cupations which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  fliall  en- 
deavour to^point  out  the  circumftances  in  each  of 
them  from  which  the  danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to 
propofe  the  mod  rational  methods  of  preventing 
it. 

Chymids,  founders,  forgers,  glafs-makers,  and 
feveral  other  artids,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholefome 
air  which  they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is 


• Armftrong. 
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not  only  loaded  with  the  noxious  exhalations  arlf^ 
ing  from  metals  and  minerals,  but  is  fo  charged 
with  phlogifton  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expand- 
ing the  lungs  fufficiently,  and  anfwering  the  other 
important  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  proceed 
afthmas,  coughs,  and  confumptions  of  the  lungs, 
fo  incident  to  perfons  who  follow  thefe  employ- 
ments. 

To  prevent  fuch  confequences,  as  far  as  poffible,  the 
places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on,  ought 
to  be  conftrudled  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  difcharge 
the  fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  a free 
current  of  frefla  air.  Such  artifts  ought  never  to  con- 
tinue long  at  work ; and  when  they  give  over,  they 
fliould  fufFer  themfelves  to  cool  gradually^  and  put  on 
their  clothes  before  they  go  into  the  open  air.  They 
ought  never  to  drink  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or 
watery  liquors,  while  their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  in- 
dulge in  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold 
on  the  ftomach  *. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are  like- 
wife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air,  by  its  ftag- 
nation  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper  fpring 
and  other  qualities  heceffary  for  refpiration,  but  is  of- 
ten loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to  become 
a moft  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  moft  deftrudlive 
to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damf-,  and  the 
choke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poifon 
by  its  being  loaded  with  phlogifton.  The  danger  from 
the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  explode  be- 
fore it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities ; and  the 
latter  may  be  generally  carried  off  by  promoting  a free 
circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 


• When  perfons  heated  with  labour  have  drank  cold  liquor,  they 
ought  to  continue  at  work  for  lome  time  after. 
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Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 
like  wife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
Ikin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  paHies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  affeftions,  which  often  prove  fatal. 
Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 
and  feveral  other  metals,  are  likewile  very  pernicious 
to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fading,  nor  to 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 
nourifhing,  and  their  liquor  generous nothing  more 
certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  fliould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivenefs.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the 
body,  but  Iheathes  and  defends  the  inteftines  from 
the  ill  effedls  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines 
or  metals  ought  to  wafh  carefully,  and  to  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  give  over  working. 
Nothing  would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of 
fuch  people  than  a ftridl,  and  almoft  religious  regar.d 
to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners  j and  ought  to  ob- 
lerve  the  fame  diredions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work 
in  putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable  to  fuf- 
fer  from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of  thefe 
bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  clean- 
linefs  as  miners ; and  when  they  are  affefted  with 
naufea,  ficknefs,  or  indigeflion,  we  would  advife  them 
to  take  a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fubftances 
ought  always  to  be  manufadlured  as  foon  as  poftible. 
When  long  kept,  they  not  only  become  unwholelbme 
to  thole  who  manufacture  them,  but  likewife  to  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

D4 
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It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjecl,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  every  occupation ; we  fhall  therefore  confider  man- 
kind under  the  general  clafTes  of  Laborious^  Sedentary y 
and  Studious. 

THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  moft  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where  they 
are  carried  on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to  fome 
difeafes.  Hufbandmen,  for  example,  are  expofed  to 
all  the  vicifTitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in  this 
country,  are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and  occa- 
fion  colds,  coughs,  quinfies,  rheumatifms,  fevers,  and 
other  acute  diforders.  They  are  like  wife  forced  to 
work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  burdens  above  their 
ftrength,  which,  by  overftraining  the  vefTels,  occafion 
aflhmas,  ruptures,  pleurifies,  &c. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  afflicted 
with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned  by  the 
frequent  viciffltudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living,  bad 
water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  evening 
dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they  are  frequently  ex- 

as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
&c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with  more 
violence  than  neceffary  for  common  refpiration  : by 
this  means  the  tender  veflcls  of  the  lungs  are  over- 
ftretched,  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a fpitting 
of  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an 
inflance  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man,  who,  upon  a wa- 
ger, carried  an  afs;  but  was  foon  after  (eized  with  a 
lever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effleft  of 
rnerp  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  fflould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 

from 
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from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
flrongeft  men  are  molt  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  labour,  or  feats  of  activity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafts  of  his  (trength  without  a rupture, 
a fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps^as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  Cne  would  imagine 
the  daily  inltances  we  have  of  the  fatal  effedts  of  car- 
rying great  weights,  running,  wreftling,  and  the  like, 
would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  fiich  pradtices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necef- 
farily  require  a great  exertion  of  ftrength  ; as  porters, 
blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  follow 
thele  but  men  of  Itrong  body  ; and  they  fnould  never 
exert  their  ftrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too  long. 
When  the  mufcles  are  violently  ftrained,  frequent  reft 
is  neceftary,  in  order  that  they  may  recover  their 
tone  j without  this,  the  ftrength  and  conftitution 
will  foon  be  worn  out,  and  a premature  old  age  be 
induced. 

The  erlfipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafe 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet, 
keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  &c.  It  is  impoflible  for  thole  who  labour 
without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe  inconve- 
niences ; but  it  is  known  from  experience,  that  their 
ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented  by  proper 
care. 

The  iliac  paflion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints 
of  ihe  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes 
as  the  erifipelas;  but  they  may  likewife  proceed  from 
flatulent  and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally 
ean  unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye, 
and  other  windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great 
(juantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw, 
with  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which 
i they 
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they  often  drink  four  milk,  ftale  fmall  beer,  or  the  like. 
Such  a mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels  with  wind, 
and  occafion  difeafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
extremities,  are  likewife  common  among  thofe  who 
labour  without  doors,  Thefe  difeafes  are  often  attri- 
buted to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon : but  they 
generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after  cold, 
or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c. 
come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire, 
and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water,  by  which 
means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thofe  parts  are 
fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  veflels  not  yielding  fo 
quickly,  a ftrangulation  happens,  and  an  inflammation 
or  a mortification  enfues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to 
keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to  wafli 
their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well  with 
a dry  cloth.  It  fomecimes  happens,  that  people  are 
fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe  the  only  remedy 
is  to  rub  the  parts  affedlied  with  fnow,  or,  where  it 
cannot  be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near 
the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a mortification 
will  generally  enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down 
and  fleep  in  the  fun.  This  pradfice  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  they  often  awake  in  a burning  fever.  Thefe. ar- 
dent fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of 
fummer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off 
v/ork,  which  they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  they  fhould  go  home,  or  at  leall  get  un- 
der fome  cover  where  they  may  repofe  themfelves  in 
fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the 
fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any 

thing. 
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thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How- 
ever homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at 
regular  times ; and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more 
frequently  they  fhould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not 
frequently  replenifhed  with  frefli  nourifhment,  they 
foon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  very 
worft  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpeft  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere  indo- 
lence, ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might,  for 
the  fame  expence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome.  In 
fome  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  carelefs  even 
to  take  the  trouble  of  drefling  their  own  vi61;uals. 
Such  people  would  live  upon  one  meal  a-day  in  indo- 
lence, rather  than  labour,  though  it  were  to  procure 
them  the  greatcll  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned 
among  labourers  by  -poor  living.  When  the  body  is 
not  fufficiently  nourifhed,  the  humours  become  viti- 
ated, and  the  folids  weakj  from  whence  the  molh 
fatal  confequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife  pro- 
dudlive  of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  fre- 
quent among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  remark- 
able that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food,  are 
generally  affeded  with  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  which  fel- 
dom  fail  to  difappear  when  they  are  put  upon  a good 
padure.  This  fflews  how  much  a good  date  of  the 
humours  depends  upon  a fufficient  quantity  of  propef 
nourifflment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much  forefight ; and,  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in  their 
power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a 
ihift  to  live  from  day  to  day ; and  when  any  difeale 
overtakes  them,  they  are  miferable  indeed.  Here  the 
godlike  virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  itfclf. 
To  relieve  the  induftiious  poor  in  diftrefs,  is  furely 
the  mod  exalted  a6l  of  religion  and  humanity i They 

alone^ 
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alone,  who  are  witnefles  of  thofe  fcenes  of  calamity, 
can  form  a notion  of  what  numbers  perifh  in  difeafes, 
for  want  of  proper  alTiftance,  and  even  for  want  of  the 
neccflaries  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foolifh  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  oc- 
cafion  a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  de- 
ferve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  felf- 


murderers. 

The  office  of  a Joldier,  in  time  of  war,  may  be 
ranked  among  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fuffer  many  hardflhps  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons, 
long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  un- 
wholefome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  Thefe  occafion 
fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes, 
w'hich  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword, 
efpeciaiiy  when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in  the 
feafon.  A few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will  often 
prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Thofe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  fliould  take 
care  that  their  foldicrs  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 
Thev  ought  alfo  to  finifli  their  campaigns  in  due  jea- 
fon,  and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well-aired 
winter  quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  keep  the  fick  at  a proper  diflance  frorn  tholh 
in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve  the  lives  ol 


the  foldiery  *. 


Sailors 


It  13  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  fuffer  not  lefs  from 
Indolence  and  incempejance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hard- 
(hips  in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle  they  will  be  vicmus.  It 
would  therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a fcheme  be  formed 
for  rendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy 
and  more  ulcfal.  Thefe  defirable  objefls  might,  in  our  opinion, 
be  obtained,  by  employing  them  for  feme  hours  every  day,  and 
advancing  their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idlencfs,  the 
mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered, 
public  works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be 
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Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  among  the  labori- 
ous. They  undergo  great  hardiliips  from  change 
of  climate,  the  violence  of  the  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  provifions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom, 
that  too  much  pains  can  never  be  bellowed  in  point- 
ing out  the  means  of  preferving  their  lives. 

One  great  lource  ot  the  difeafcs  of  lea-faring  peo- 
ple is  excels.  When  they  get  on  lliore,  after  hav- 
ing been  long  at  lea,  without  regard  to  the  climate, 
or  their  own  conftitutions,  they  plunge  headlong 
into  all  manner  ot  riot,  and  often  perfifc  till  a fever 
puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and 
not  the  climate,  is  often  the  caufe  why  fo  many  of 
our  brave  failors  die  on  foreign  coafts.  Such  people 
ought  not  to  live  too  lovvj  but  they  will  find  modera- 
tion the  bell  defence  againft  fevers  and  many  other 
maladies.  ' 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes 
getting  wet.  When  this  happens,  they  fhould  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  method  to  reftore  the  per fpi ration.  They 

fhould  not,  in  this  cafe,  make  too  free  vvith  fpirits 
or  other  ftrong.Iiquors,  but  Ihould  rather  drink  them 
diluted  with  warm  water,  and  go  immediately  to  bed, 
where  a found  fleep  and  a gentle  fweat  would  let  all  to 
rights. 

iiut  the  health  of  failors  fufFers  moll  from  un- 
wholefome  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  faked  pro- 

niade  without  hurting  manufadures ; ar.d  foldiers  might  be  en- 
abled to  marry  and  bring  up  children.  A feheme  c'^f  this  kind 
migni  eafiiy  oe  condutled,  lo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  mariiaJ  fpirit, 
provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day, 
and  always  to  work  without  doors : no  foldiers  ihould  be  fuffered 
10  work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  fedentary  employinent.  Se- 
entary  employments  render  men  weak  and  efFcminate,  quite  unfit 
for  the  hardfnips  of  war  ; whereas  working  for  a few  hours  every 
day  without  doors,  would  enure  them  to  c..e  weather,  brace  their 
nerves,  and  increafe  iheif  llrcngth  and  courage. 


vifions 
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vifions  vitiates  their  humours,  and  occafions  the 
fciirvy,  and  other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  prevent  this  difcafe  in  long  voyages ; yet  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be  done  to- 
wards effedling  To  delirable  an  end,  were  due  pains 
bellowed  for  that  purpofe.  For  example,  various 
roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a long  time 
at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons, 
oranges,  tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  When  fruits  cannot 
be  kept,  the  juices  of  them,  either  frefh  or  fer- 
mented, may.  With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and  even 
the  food  of  the  fhip’s  company,  ought  to  be  acidu- 
lated in  long  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on 
board,  of  which  frefli  bread  might  frequently  be  made. 
Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with  boiling 
water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even 
in  form  of  wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is  found  to 
be  an  antidote  againft  the  feurvy.  Small  wines  and 
cyder  might  likewife  be  plentifully  laid  in ; and 
fhould  they  turn  four,  they  would  ftill  be  uleful  as 
vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote  againft  difeafes, 
and  ftiould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,  efpccially  at  fea. 
It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  water  they  drink,  or 
taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c. 
Frefla  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peas  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed 
plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to 
people  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would 
tend  to  preferve  the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful 
let  of  men  *. 

We 

* Oar  countryman,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  has  lliewa 
how  far,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  the  difeafes  formerly  fo 
fatal  to  feamen  may  be  prevented.  In  a voyage  of  three  years 
and  eighteen  days,  during  which  he  was  expofed  to  every  climate, 

from 
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' We  have  realbn  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  cloathing,  and  above  all  things 
to  the  cleanlinefs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  moft  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world ; but  when 
thefe  are  neglected,  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  beft  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coafts,  efpecially 
where  dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 
This  will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  dif- 
eafes.  About  a drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every 
day ; or  if  this  fhould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce 
of  bark,  with  half  an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  and  two 
drachms  of  fnake-root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be 
infufed  for  two  or  three  days  in  an  Englifh  quart  of 
brandy,  and  half  a wine  glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a- day,  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  againft  fluxes, 
putrid,  intermitting,  and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy 
climates.  It  is  not  material  in  what  form  this  me- 
dicine is  taken.  It  may  either  be  infufed  in  water, 
wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above,  or  made 
into  an  eleduary  with  fyriip  of  lemons,  oranges,  or 
the  like. 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  th<^ 
nature  of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs 
comprehends  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies. 
Alrnofl  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufaduring 
countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be  reck- 
oned fedentary 

Agricul- 

from  the  520  north  to  the  71°  of  fouth  latitude,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  men,  compofing  the  (hip’s  company,  he  loft  only 
one,  who  died  of  a phthijis  pulmonalis.  The  principal  means  he 
ufed  were,  to  preferve  a ftridl  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  procure 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  frelh  provifions,  efpecially  good 
water,  and  to  allow  his  people  fufticient  time  for  reft, 

• The  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only 
to  the  ftuJious;  we  can  fee  no  rcafon,  however,  for  reftridfing  it 

to 
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Agricakure,  the  firft  and  moft  healthful  of  all- 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thofe  who  ima- 
gine that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to 
employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  millaken. 
An  ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain 
his  family  from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground. 
So  might  a modern  Briton,  if  he  would  be  con- 
tented to  live  like  a Roman.  This  fhevvs  what  an 
immenfc  increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  ad- 
mit of,  and  all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the 
ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic  riches. 
Where  it  is  negleded,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifcry  will  abound 
at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fludluating 
ftate  of  trade  and  manufadlures,  that  thoufands  of 
people  may  be  in  full  employment  to-day  and  in  beg- 
gary to-morrow.  This  can  never  happen  to  thofe 
who  cultivate  the  ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of 
their  labour,  and  can  always  by  indultry  obtain,  at 
leak,  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  neceflary, 
yet  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon 
fhould  be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  W«re 
fuch  employments  intermixed  with  the  more  adlive 
and  laborious,  they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is 
conftant  confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A man 
may  not  be  hurt  by  fitting  five  or  fix  hours  a-day  ; 
but  if  he  is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will  loon 
become  difeafed. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people  j they  likewife  fuffer  from  the  con- 
fined air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common 

to  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be 
denomihated  fedentary  as  the  ftudious,  with  this  particular  difad- 
vantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  fit  in  very  awkward  pof- 
turcs,  which  the  iludious  need  not  do,  unlefs  they  pleafe. 
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to  fee  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  or  ftay  makers,  for 
example,  crowded  into  one  fmall  apartment,  where 
there  is  hardly  room  for  one  perfon  to  breathe 
freely.  In  this  fituation  they  generally  continue 
for  many  hours  at  a time,  often  with  the  addition 
of  feveral  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to  wafte  the  ' 
air,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  Air  that 
is  breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding 
the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of  the  phthifical  coughs, 
and  other  complaints  of  the  bread,  fo  incident  to 
fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of 
perfons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwholc- 
fome.  The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be 
greatly  encreafed,  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to 
have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be  otherwife  difeafed.  Thofe 
who  fit  near  him,  being  forced  to  breathe  the 
fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  infefted.  It  would 
be  a rare  thing,  however,  to  find  a dozen  of  fe- 
dentary people  all  in  good  health.  The  danger  of 
crowding  them  together  muft  therefore  be  evkient  to 
every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employ- 
ments are  conftantly  in  a bending  podure,  as  flioe- 
makers,  taylors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a fituation  is 
extremedy  hurtful.  A bending  podure  obdrudts  all 
the  vital  motions,  and  of  couile  mud  dedroy  the 
health.  _ Accordingly  we  find  iuch  artificers  generally 
complaining  of  indigedions,  flatulences,  hcad-achs, 
pains  of  the  bread,  &c. 


perfon  of  obfervation  I'n  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that 
molt  taylors  die  of  confumptions  ; which  he  attributed  chiefly  to 
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The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  be- 
ing pu filed  forwards  by  an  cretft  pofture,  and  the 
adlion  of  the  mufcles,  is  in  a manner  confined 
in  the  bowels.  Hence  indigeftions,  coftivenefs, 
wind,  and  other  hypochondriacal  affections,  the 
conftant  companions  of  the  fedentary.  Indeed 
none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly  performed 
where  exercife  is  wanting;  and  when  the  matter 
which  ought  to  be  difcharged  in  this  way  is  re- 
tained too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft  hare  bad 
effedls,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of 
humours. 

A bending  pofiure  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the 
liings.  When  this  organ  is  compreffed,  the  air 
cannot  have  free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to 
expand  them  properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhe- 
fions,  &c.  are  formed,  which  often  end  in  con- 
fumptions.  Befides,  the  proper  adtion  of  the  lungs 
being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  making  good  blood, 
when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  foon  become 
univerfally  depraved,  and  the  whole  conftitution  goes 
to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  preffurc; 
on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities, 
which  obftrudls  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts,  and 
renders  them  v/eak  and  feeble.  Thus  taylors,  fhoe- 
makers,  &c.  frequently  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs 
altogether:  befides,  the  blood  and  humours  are,  by 
ftagnation,  vitiated,  and  the  perfpiration  is  obftrudled ; 
from  whence  proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul 
blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  common 
among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confe- 
quence  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employments. 
The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent, 
puts  on  a crooked  fiiape,  and  generally  remains  fo 
ever  after.  But  a bad  figure  of  body  has  already 
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been  obferved  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital 
funcftions  are  thereby  impeded. 

A fedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an  uni- 
verfal  relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great 
fource  from  whence  mofl;  of  the  difeafes  of  feden- 
tary people  flow.  The  fcrophiila,  confumption, 
hyfterics,  and  nervous  difeafes,  now  fo  common, 
w^cre  very  little  known  in  this  country  before  feden- 
tary artificers  became  fo  numerous ; and  they  are 
very  little  known  ftiil  among  fuch  of  our  people  as 
follow  active  employments  without  doors,  though 
in  great  towns  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
are  afflifted  with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary 
life,  like  ricketty  children,  lofe  all  inclination  for 
exeicife ; we  lhail,  however,  throw  out  a few 
hints  with  refpedl  to  the  mofl:  likely  means  for  pre- 
ferving  the  health  of  this  ufeful  fet  of  people,  which 
fome  of  them,  v/e  hope,  will  be  wile  enough  to 
take. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fedentary  artifi- 
cers are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pollute.  They 
ought  therefore  to  fland  or  fit  as  erecl  as  the  nature  of 
their  employments  will  permit.  They  fliould  like- 
wife  change  their  pofcure  frequently,  and  Ihould  never 
fit  too  long  at  a time,  but  leave  off  work,  and 
walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  promote 
the  vital  fundions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little 
time  for  exercifc  j yet  Ihort  as  it  is,  they  feldom  em- 
ploy it  properly.  A journeyman  taylor  or  weaver, 
for  example,  inflead  of  walking  abroad  for  exercife 
and  frclh  air,  at  his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes  often  to 
fpend  them  in  a public- houfe,  or  in  playing  at  fome 
fedentary  game,  by  which  he  generally  lofc^  both  his 
time  and  his  money. 
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The  awkward  poftures  in  which  many  fedentary 
arrificers  work,  feern  rather  to  be  the  effect  of  cuftom 
than  neceflity.  For  example,  a table  might  fiirely 
be  contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  to  fit  round 
with  liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or 
reft  upon  a foot- board,  as  they  ftiould  chufe.  A 
place  might  likewife  be  cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in 
fuch  a manner  that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for 
working  as  in  the  prefent  mode  of 


legged. 


fitting  crofs- 


All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  moft  re- 
ligious regard  to  cleaiviinefs.  Both  their  fituation 
and  occupations  render  this  highly  necefiTary.  No- 
thing would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their 
health,  than  a ftrict  attention  to  it;  and  fuch  of 
them  as  neglecft  it,  not  only  run  the  hazard  of 
lofing  health,  but  of  becoming  a nuifance  to  their 
neighbours. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is 
windy  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  fhould  pay  the 
ftricleft  regard  to  fobriety.  A perfon  who  works 
hard  without  doors  will  foon  throw  off  a debauch; 
but  one  who  fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance. 
Hence  it  often  happens,  that  fedentary  people  are 
feized  with  fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When  fuch 
perfons  feel  their  fpirits  low,  inftead  of  running  to 
the  tavern  for  relief,  they  fhould  ride  or  vvalk  in  the 
fields.  Thi§  would  remove  the  complaint  more 
effedlually  than  ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt 
the  conftitLuion. 

Infiead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the 
health  of  the  fedentary,  we  fliall  recommend  to  them 
the  following  general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon 
who  follows  a fedentary  employment  fliould  culti- 
vate a piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  This 
he  might  dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed  at  leifure 
hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercife  and  amufe- 
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merit,  while  it  produced  many  of  the  neceffaries  of 
life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man 
will  return  with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment 
within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while 
idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and 
frelli  herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the 
perpetual  profpcft  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity, 
delights  and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed 
as  to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpe6b, 
however  diftant  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the  hap- 
pinefs  that  moft  men  feel  in  planting,  fowing,  build- 
ing, &c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  em- 
ployments of  the  more  early  ages : and,  when  kings 
and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  happi- 
nefs  confifted  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening 
to  manufafturers  in  great  towns ; but  obfervation 
proves  that  -the  plan  is  very  pra6licable.  In  the 
town  of  Sheffield,  in  Yorkfliire,  where  the  great  iron 
manufafture  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journey- 
man cutler  who  does  not  poflefs  a piece  of  ground, 
which  he  cultivates  as  a garden.  This  pra6tice  has 
many  falutary  effedls.  It  not  only  induces  thefe 
people  to  take  exercife  without  doors,  but  alfo  to 
eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth, 
which  they  would  never  think  of  purchafing. 
There  can  be  no  reafon  why  manufadurers  in  any 
other  town  in  Great  Britain  (hould  not  follow  the 
fame  plan.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  in  fuch 
a place  as  London  a plan  of  , this  kind  is  not  pra6li- 
cable:  yet  even  there,  ledentary  artificers  may  find 
opportunities  of  taking  air  and  exercife,  if  they  chufe 
to  embrace  them. 

T'  3 
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Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns.  T'he  fituation  may  have  fome  advan- 
tages ; but  it  has  likewife  many  difadvantages.  All 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  a piece  of  ground ; which  indeed 
moft  of  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exer- 
cife,  but  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably. 
So  far  at  lead  as  my  obfervation  extends,  mecha- 
nics who  live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy 
than  thofc  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health, 
live  in  greater  affluence,  and  feldom  fail  to  rear  a 
healthy  and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fflape  or 
another,  is  abfolutely  neccffary  to  health.  Thofe  who 
negledt  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out  life, 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate, 
they  languifli  for  a few  years,  and  foon  drop  into  an 
untimely  grave. 

THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intenfe  thinking  is  fo  deftrudlive  to  health,  that  few 
inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious ' perfons  who 
are  ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  ftudy  always  implies 
a fedentary  life ; and  when  intenfe  thinking  is  joined 
to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  confequences  muff  be  bad. 
We  have  frequently  known  even  a few  months  of 
clofe  application  to  ftudy  ruin  an  excellent  conftitu- 
tion,  by  inducing  a train  of  nervous  complaints  which 
could  never  be  remov'ed.  Man  is  evidently  not 
formed  for  continual  thought  more  than  for  perpetual 
adtion,  and  would  be  as  foon  worn  out  by  the  one  as 
by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoft  any  degree. 
Thus  cheerfulnd's  and  mirth  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, and  promote  all  the  fccrctions  j whereas  fad- 
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nefs  and  profound  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them. 
Hence  it  would  appear,  that  even  a degree  of  thought- 
IclTnefs  is  necefiary  to  health.  Indeed  the  perpetual 
thinker  feldom  enjoys  either  health  or  fpirits  j while 
the  perfon,  who  can  hardly  be  fald  to  think  at  all,'  ge- 
nerally enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom 
think  long.  In  a few  years  they  generally  become 
quite  ftupid,  and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how 
readily  the  greateft  blelTings  may  be  abufed.  Think- 
ing, like  every  thing  elfe,  when  carried  to  extreme, 
becomes  a vice  j nor  can  any  thing  afford  a greater 
proof  of  wifdom,  than  for  a man  frequently  and  fea- 
fonably  to  unbend  his  mind.  This  may  generally 
be  done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  company,  adive  di- 
verfions,  or  the  like. 

Inftead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of 
that  connexion  which  fubfifts  between  the  mind  and 
body,  or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they 
mutually  affeft  each  other,  we  fhall  only  mention 
thofe  difeafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly 
liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubjecfl  to  the  gout.  This 
painful  difeafe  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from  in- 
digeftion,  and  an  obftrudted  perfpiration.  It  is  im- 
poffible  that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till  night 
Ihould  either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the  fe- 
crecions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter  which 
fhould  be  thrown  off  by  the  fkin,  is  retained  in  the 
body,  and  the  humours  are  not  duly  prepared,  dif- 
eafes muft  enfue. 

The  fludioLis  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  ftone 
and  gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the 
fecrction  and  difeharge  of  urine;  confequently  a 
iedentary  life  muft  have  the  contrary  effe6t.  Any 
one  may  be  fatisfied  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he 
paffes  much  more  urine  by  day'  than  in  the  night, 
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and  alfo  when  he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he 
fits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obftruc- 
tions  in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  ina6tivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are 
frequently  afflided  with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the 
proper  fecretion  and  difcharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  nccef- 
fary  a part  of  the  animal  ccconomy,  that  where  thefe 
are  not  duly  performed,  the  health  muft  foon  be  im- 
paired. Jaundice,  indigtflion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
a wafting  of  the  whole  body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the 
confequences  of  a vitiated  ftate  of  the  liver  or  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  bile. 

Few  dilcaics  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudlous  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in 
thofe  who  do  not  take  proper  exercife ; and  where 
that  is  the  cafe,  obftrudions  and  adhefions  will  en- 
fue.  Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  pofture 
in  which  ftudious  perfons  generally  flt,  is  very 
hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write 
much  are  ready  to  contrad  a habit  of  bending  for- 
wards, and  often  prefs  with  their  breaft  upon  a 
table  or  bench.  7 his  pofture  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the 
lungs. 

The  fundions  of  the  heart  may  likewife  by  this 
means  be  injured.  I remember  to  have  leen  a man 
opened,  w'hofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  breaft- 
bone  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  obftrud  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  and  occafion  his  death.  The  only  pro- 
bable caufe  that  could  be  afllgned  for  this  Angular 
fymptom  was,  that  the  man,  whofe  bufinefs  was 
writing,  ufed  conftantly  to  lit  in  a bending  pofture, 
with  his  breaft  prcfTing  upon  the  edge  of  a plain 
table. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  pro- 
perly digeft  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and 
inadivity  never  fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di- 
geft ion. 
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geftion.  Hence  the  humours  become  crude  and  viti- 
ated, the  folids  weak  and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  con- 
ftitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  griev- 
ous head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apo- 
plexies, palfies,  and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  befl; 
way  to  prevent  thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long  at 
one  time,  and  to  keep  the  body  regular,  either  by 
proper  food,  or  taking  frequently  a little  of  fome 
opening  medicine. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflidled 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  pradtifed 
as  feldom  as  pofTible.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the 
eyes  fhould  be  ftiaded,  and  the  head  fhould  not 
be  held  too  low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or 
painful,  they  Ihould  be  bathed  every  night  and 
morning  in  cold  water,  to  which  a little  brandy  may 
be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions  are 
very  defedive  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is  often 
occafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours  which 
ought  to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any  perfon  may 
obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell,  and  that  this 
goes  off  by  exercife  j which  clearly  points  out  the  me- 
thod of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  ofthe  nervous  kind,  are  often  the 
effed  of  ftudy.  Nothing  affeds  the  nerves  fo  much 
as  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges  the 
whole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital  mo- 
tions, but  diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a deli- 
rium, melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are  often  the 
effed  of  clofe  application  to  ftudy.  In  fine,  there  is 
no  difeale  which  can  proceed  either  from  a bad  ftaie 
ofthe  humours,  a defed  of  the  ufual  fecretions,  or  a 
debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  may  not  be  in- 
duced by  intenfe  thinking. 


But 
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But  the  moffc  affli6Hng  of  all  the  difeafes  which 
attack  the  fludious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This 
difeafe  feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep 
thought.  It  may  rather  be  called  a complication 
of  maladies  than  a Tingle  one.  To  what  a wretched 
condition  are  the  bert  of  men  often  reduced  by  it  1 
Their  ftrength  and  appetite  fail;  a perpetual  gloom 
hangs  over  their  minds;  they  live  in  the  conftant 
dread  of  death,  and  are  continually  in  fearch  of 
relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas!  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  Thofe  who  labour  under  this  diforder, 
though  they  are  often  made  the  fubject  of  ridi- 
cule, juftly  claim  our  higheft  fympathy  and  com- 
paffion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  miore  prepofterous  than  for 
a perfon  to  make  Itudy  his  foie  bufinefs.  A mere  ftu- 
dent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  He  often 
tiegle<fl:s  the  moft  important  duties  of  life,  in  order  to 
purfue  ftudies  of  a very  trifling  nature.  Indeed  it 
rarely  happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is  the  efFeft 
of  mere  ftudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into  profound 
yefearches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more  from  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it  altogether. 
Profound  fpeculations,  inftead  of  making  men  wifer 
or  better,  generally  render  them  abfolute  fceptics, 
and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
All  that  is  neceflary  for  man  to  know,  in  order 
to  be  happy,  is  eafily  obtained ; and  the  reft,  like 
the  forbidden  fruit,  ferves  only  to  encreafe  his 
mifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
muft  not  only  difeontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  en- 
gage in  fome  employment  or  diverfion  that  will  lb  far 
occupy  the  tiiought  as  to  make  them  forget  the  bufi- 
nefs of  the  clofet.  A folicary  ride  or  walk  are  fo 
far  from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encou- 
rage thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the  mind  when 

it 
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it  gets  into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention 
to  fubjects  of  a more  trivial  nature.  Thefe  prove  a 
kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and  confequently  re- 
lieve it. 

Learned  men  often  contraft  a contempt  for  what 
they  call  trifling  company.  They  arc  afhamed  to  be 
feen  with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no 
proof  of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No 
man  deierves  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend 
his  mind,  by  aflbciating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay. 
Even  the  fociety  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind, 
and  expel  the  gloom  which. application  to  ftudy  is  too 
apt  to  occafion. 

As  rtudious  people  are  neceflfarily  much  within 
doors,  they  fhould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well- 
aired  place  for  iliidy.  This  would  not  only  pre- 
vent the  bad  effeds  which  attend  confined  air,  but 
would  cheer  the  fpirits,  and  have  a moft  happy 
influence  both  on  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  faid 
of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  that  he  ufed  to  retire 
to  a dark  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  De- 
mofthenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chole  a place 
for  ftudy  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard  or 
feen.  With  all  deference  to  fuch  venerable  names, 
we  cannot  help  condemning  their  tafte.  A man 
may  furely  think  to  as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant 
apartment  as  in  a cave^  and  may  have  as  happy 
conceptions  where  the  all-checring  rays  of  the  fun 
render  the  air  wholefome,  as  in  places  where  they 
never  enter. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  flaould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
ftand  by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  ereft 
pofture  as  polfible.  Thofe  who  didlate,  may  do  it 
walking.  It  has  an  excellent  effedt  frequently  to 
read  or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the 
lungs,  but  almoft  the  whole  body.  Hence  ftudious 
people  are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  difcourfcs 
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in  public.  Public  fpeakers,  indeed,  fometimes  hurt 
themfelves,  by  overawing  their  part;  but  this  is  their 
own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  vociferation  merits 
not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been 
reckoned  the  beft  time  for  (ludy.  It  is  fo.  But 
it  is  alfo  the  moft  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while 
the  flomach  is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refrcflied  with 
fieep.  Studious  people  fhould  therefore  fometimes 
fpend  the  morning  in  walking,  riding,  or ' fome 
manly  diverfions  without  doors.  This  would  make 
them  return  to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity,  and 
■would  be  of  more  fervice  than  twice  the  time  after 
their  fpirits  are  w'orn  out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not 
fufficient  to  take  diverfion  only  when  we  can  think 
no  longer.  Every  ftudious  perfon  fnould  make  it 
a part  of  his  bufinefs,  and  fhould  let  nothing  in- 
terrupt his  hours  of  recreation  more  than  diofe  of 
lludy. 

Mufic  has  a very  happy  effecl  in  relieving  the 
mind  when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  w'ell 
if  every  ftudious  perfon  were  fo  fir  acquainted  with 
that  fcience  as  to  amufc  himfelf  after  fevere 
thought  by  playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency 
to  raife  the  fp;rits,  and  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good 
humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her 
votaries,  to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  fhould 
betake  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors. 
This  indeed  is  a remedy;  but  it  is  a defperate  one, 
and  always  proves  deftruftive.  Would  fuch  per- 
lons,  when  their  fpiri^’s  are  low,  get  on  horfeback, 
and  ride  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they  would  find  it  a 
more  eftcCtunl  remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in 
the  apothecary’s  Ihop,  or  all  the  ftrong  liquors  in  the 
vorld. 

The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  re- 
commend a better  to  others.  When  my  mind  is  fa- 
tigued 
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tigued  with  ftiidy,  or  other  ferious  bufinefs,  I mount 
mv  horfe,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  country, 
where  I fpend  a day,  and  fometimes  two,  with  a cheer- 
ful friend  5 after  which  I never  fail  to  return  to  town 
with  new  vigour,  and  to  purfue  my  ftudies  or  bufinefs 
with  frefh  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things!  There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a miferable 
obje£l  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  w^alk- 
ing,  riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing  for 
health  after  it  is  gone  ; yet,  if  any  one  had  recom- 
mended thefe  things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the 
advice  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  treated 
with  contempt,  or,  at  leau,  with  negleil.  Such  is  the 
weaknefs  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of 
forefight,  even  in  thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than 
others  I 

I 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  Iludious,  vre  fee  no 
reafon  why  they  Ihould  abftain  from  any  kind  of  food 
that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in  modera-. 
lion.  They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the 
ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  windy,  rancid,  or  hard  of 
digeftion.  Their  flippers  Ikould  always  be  light,  or 
taken  foon  in  the  evening.  Their  drink  may  be 
water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not  too  ftrong,  good  cyder, 
wine  and  w'atcr,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities,  w'ater 
mixed  with  a little  brandy,  rum,  or  any  other  genuine 
fpirir. 

We  lhall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds 
of  exercife  which  are  moft  proper  for  the  itudious, 
that  they  Ihould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  car- 
ried to  the  degree  of  excelTive  fatigue.  They  ought 
likewife  to  be  frequently  varied  fo  as  to  give  aftion 
to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body;  and  fliould, 
as  often  as  pofTible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air. 
In  general,  riding  on  horfeback,  walking,  working 
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in  a garden,  or  playing  at  fome  a6live  diver/ions,  arc 
the  beft. 

We  would  llkewife  recommend  the  life  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  exercife,  and  fliould  not  be  negleded 
by  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  erpeciaiiy  in  the  warm 
feafon. 

No  perfon  ought  'either  to  take  violent  exercife  or 
to  ftudy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  ALIMENT. 

TJNWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of 
^ diet,  occafion  many  difeafes.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be  changed 
by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated 
or  condenfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimonious,  coagu- 
lated or  diluted,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Nor  are  its 
cfFedls  upon  the  folids  lefs  confiderable.  They  may 
be  braced  or  relaxed,  haVe  their  fenfibility,  motions, 
&c.  greatly  encreafed  or  dimini  (bed,  by  different 
kinds  of  aliment.  A very  fmall  attention  to  thefe 
things  will  be  fuffleient  to  fliew,  how  much  the  pre- 
lervation  of  health  depends  upon  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceflary  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health  only : it  is  like  wife  of  importance  in 
the  cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
many  difeafes,  may  be  aniwered  by  diet  alone.  Its 
effefts,  indeed,  are  not  always  lb  quick  as  thofe  of 
medicine,  but  they  are  generally  more  lafting:  befides, 
it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor  fo 
dangerous  as  medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily 
obtained. 
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Our  intention  here  is  not  to  enquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  life  among  mankind ; nor  to  fhew  their  effects 
upon  the  different  conftitutions  of  the  human  body ; 
but  to  mark  fome  of  the  moft  pernicious  errors  \vhich 
people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpedl  both  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out 
their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the 
cxa6t  quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex, 
and  conftitution ; but  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by 
no  means  neceffary.  The  beff  rule  is  to  avoid  all 
extremes.  Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh 
and  meafure  their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  crea- 
ture when  it  has  enough ; and  the  calls  of  thirfl; 
and  hunger  are  fufficient  to  inform  them  when  more 
is  neceflary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to 
the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther 
confideration.  There  are  many  ways  by  wjiich  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  feafons 
may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage 
it  afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  a6ls  of  Providence, 
and  we  muff  fubmit  to  them  ; but  furely  no  punifh- 
ment  can  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fuffer  provifions 
to  Ipoil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the 
price,  or  who  promote  their  own  interefl;  by  adulter- 
ating the  neceflaries  of  life  *. 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All 
animal  fubftances  have  a conftant  tendency  to  putre- 
faction ; and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they 

• The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  firfl  who  fuSer  by  anfound 
provifions ; but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  ftate  : befides,  difeafes  occafioned  by  unwholefome 
food  often  prove  infedfious,  by  which  means  they  reach  people  in 
every  ftation.  It  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  all  to  take  care  that 
00  fpoilt  provifions  of  any  kind  be  expofed  to  fale.  ' 
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not  only  become  ofFenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful  to 
health.  Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  them- 
felves,  ought  never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a common  prac- 
tice, however,  in  fome  grazing  countries,  for  fervants 
and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of  any  dif- 
eafe,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed,  may 
oblige  people  to  do  this  j but  they  had  better  eat  a 
fmailer  quantity  of  what  is  found  and  wholefome  : it 
would  both  afford  a better  nourifliment,  and  be  at- 
tended with  Icfs  danger. 

The  injunftions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a ftricl  re- 
gard to  health  j and  ought  to  be  obferved  by  Chrif- 
tians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  themfelves 
without  fome  previous  difeafe ; but  how  a difeafed 
animal  Ihould  be  wholefome  food,  is  inconceivable  : 
even  thofe  which  die  by  accident  muft  be  hurtful,  as 
their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flefh,  and  foon  turns 
putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&c.  are  neither  fo  eafily  ciigefted,  nor  afford  fuch 
wholefome  nourifhment  as  others.  'No  animal  can 
be  wholefome  which  does  not  take  fufficient  exercife. 
Mofl:  of  our  flailed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs 
food,  but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  airj  by 
which  means  they  indeed  grov/  fat,  but  their  juices 
not  being  properly  prepared  or  affimilated,  remain 
crude,  and  occafion  indigeftions,  grofs  humours, 
and  oppreffion  of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe  who  feed 
upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being 
over-heated.  Exceflive  heat  caufes  a fever,  exalts 
the  animal  fairs,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately 
with  the  flefli,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated.  For 
this  reafon,  butchers  Ihould  be  fevercly  puniflied 
who  over-drive  their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  chufe 
to  eat  the  flcfi  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a high 
fever  i yet  that  is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle ; 

and 
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and  the  fever  is  often  ralfed  even  to  the  degree  ef 
inadnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 
render  meat  unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuftom 
of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with 
air,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day 
pradtifed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick, 
that  the  very  idea  of  it  is  fufficient  to  difguft  a per- 
fon  of  any  delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes  from 
the  Ih ambles.  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating 
meat  which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the 
lungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the 
very  word  of  difeafes  ? 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the 
cellular  membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This 
makes  the  meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh 
more,  but  is  notwithftanding  a very  pernicious  cuf- 
tom, as  it  both  renders  the  meat  unwholefome  and 
unfit  for  keeping.  I feldom  fee  a piece  of  meat  from 
the  fliambles,  where  the  blood  is  not  diffufed  through 
the  cellular  texture.  I fliall  not  fay  that  this  is 
always  the  effedt  of  defign ; but  I am  certain  it  is  not 
the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed  for  domeftic  ufe, 
and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems  to  .be  moft 
frequently  fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may  in 
fome  meafure  be  owing  to  the  pradice  of  carrying 
calves  from  a great  diftance  to  market,  by  which 
means  their  tender  flelh  is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their 
vcfiels  burft. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  ani- 
lual  food  as  the  EngliOi,  which  is  one  reafon  w’hy 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  feurvy  and  its 
numerous  train  of  confequences,  indigeltion,  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was 
furely  defigned  for  man,  and  with  a proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  molt  wholelome ; 
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blit  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fifh,  and  fowl, 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  certa^inly  too  much.  All  who 
value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making  one 
meal  of  fleflT  in  tne  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  ought 
to  confift  of  one  kind  only. 

The  moll  obftinate  feurvy  has  often  been  cured 
by  a vegetable  diet;  nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently 
do  more  in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more 
ufed  in  diet,  we  Ihould  have  lefs  feurvy,  and  like- 
wile  fewer  putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers.  Frefh 
vegetables,  indeed,  come  to  be  daily  more  ufed  in 
diet;  this  laudable  pradlice  we  hope  will  continue  to 
gain  ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moift  nor  too 
dry.  Moitt  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders 
the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live 
much  on  tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become 
weak  and  unable  to  digeft  folid  food  : hence  proceed 
hyfterics,  and  all  their  dreadful  confequences.  On 
the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the  folicjs 
in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  vifeid,  which 
difpofes  the  body  to  inflammatory  fevers,  feurvies,  and 
the  like. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  effedls  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous;  but  they  proceed 
rather  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any 
bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  uni- 
verfal  breakfafl:  in  this  part  of  the  world;  but  the 
morning  is  furely  the  moll  improper  time  of  the  day 
for  drinking  it.  Moll  delicate  perlbns,  who,  by 
the  bye,  are  the  greateft  tea  drinkers,  cannot  eat 
any  thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after 
falling  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  cups 
of  green  tea  without  eating  almoll  any  bread,  it  mull 
hurt  them.  Good  tea,  taken  in  a moderate  quantity, 
not  too  llrong,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an  empty 
4 llomach,. 
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ftomach,  will  feldom  do  harm ; but  if  it  be  bad,  which 
is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  folid 
food,  it  muft  have  many  ill  effects.  . 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwhole- 
fome,  which  a[re  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  By 
jumbling  together  a number  of  different  ingredi- 
ents, in  order  to  make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich 
foup,  the  compofition  proves  almoft  a poifon.  All 
high  feafoning,  pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to 
luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach.  It  were 
well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  en- 
tirely prohibited.  Plain  roafting  or  boiling  is  all  that 
the  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are  fufficient  for 
people  in  health,  and  the  fick  have  ftill  lefs  need  of  a 
cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  moft  li- 
quors, but  alfo  compofes  a great  part  of  our  folid 
food.  Good  water  muft  therefore  be  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  diet.  The  beft  water  is  that  which 
is  moft  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign 
bodies.  Water  takes  up  parts  of  moft  bodies  with 
which  it  comes  into  contaft ; by  this  means  it  is 
often  impregnated  with  metals  or  minerals  of  a 
hurtful  or  poifonous  nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants 
of  fome  hilly  countries  have  peculiar  difeafes,  which 
in  all  probability  proceed  from  the  water.  Thus 
the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  Eng- 
land, have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks. 
This  difeafc  is  generally  Imputed  to  the  fnow  water; 
but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to 
the  minerals  in  the  m.ountains  through  which  the 
waters  pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies, 
it  generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  taftc, 

. fmell,  heat,  or  lome  other  fenffble  quality.  Our 
bufincfs  therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  com- 
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mon  ufe,  as  is  lighted,  and  without  any  particular 
colour,  tade,  or  fmell.  In  mod  places  of  Britain 
the  inhabitants  have  it  in  riieir  power  to  make  choice 
of  their  water  j and  few  things  would  contribute  more 
to  health  than  a due  attention  to  this  article.  But 
mere  indolence  often  induces  people  to  make  ufe  of 
the  water  that  is  neared  to  them,  without  confidering 
its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
drifted  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as 
many  difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by 
bad  water ; and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  a 
great  expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration,  or  foft,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air. 
See.  are  fo  generally  known  that  it  is  unncceffary  to 
-fpend  time  in  explaining  them.  We  lliall  only,  in 
^general,  advife  all  to  avo'd  waters  which  dagnate  long 
in  fmall  lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters 
^)ften  become  putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and 
'Vegetable  bodies  with  which  they  abound.  Even 
cattle  frequently  fuffer  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons, 
water  which  has  dood  long  in  fmall  refervoirs,  with- 
out being  fupplied  by  fprings,  or  frelhened  with 
fhowers.  All  wells  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to 
have  a free  communication  with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithdanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againd  by  many  writers,  dill  continue 
to  be  the  common  drink  of  almod  every  perfon  who 
can  afford  them ; we  (hall  rather  endeavour  to  affid 
people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend  to 
dondemn  what  cudom  has  fo  firmly  edablifhed.  It 
is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind:  it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  fuch  as 
ire  ill  prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  drong,  hurt 
digedion  j and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  drengihjj 
cned  by  then>,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed. 

Many 
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Many  imagine  that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  without  drinking  ftrong  liquors ; this  is  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  Men'  who  never  tafte  ftrong 
liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue,  but 
alfo  live  much  longer,  than  thofe  who  ufe  them 
daily.  But,  ruppofe  ftrong  liquors  did  enable  a 
man  to  do  more  work, , they  muft  neverthelefs  wafte 
the  powers  of  life,  and  occafion  premature  old  age. 
They  keep  up  a conftant  fever,  which  exhaufts  the 
Ipiriis,  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpofcs  the  body  to 
numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well 
as  too  ftrong ; when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  ei- 
ther be  drank  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead : 
when  fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation 
not  being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and 
occafion  flatulencies ; and,  when  kept  till  ftale, 
they  turn  four  on  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 
For  this  reafon  all  malt-liquors,  cyder,  &c.  ought 
to  be  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and 
then  they  fhould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  liquors  are 
kept  too  long,  though  they  fliould  not  become  four, 
yet  they  generally  contradt  a hardnefs  which  renders 
them  unwholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their 
own  liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  li- 
quors became  one  of  the  molt  general  branches  of 
bufinefs,  every  method  has  ‘been  tried  to  adulte- 
rate them.  The  great  objedl  both  to  the  makers 
and  venders  of  liquor  is,  to  render  it  intoxicating, 
and  give  it  the  appearance  of  age.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  this  may  be  done  by  other  ingredients 
than  thofe  which  ought  to  be  ufed  for  making  it 
ftrong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  thofe 
things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  render  li- 
.^ors  heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  pradlice  is 
l^ry  common,  and  that  all  the  ingredients  ufed 
lOr  this  purpofc  are  of  a narcotic  or  ftupefadtive 
I i''  3 quality. 
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quality.  But  as  all  opiates  are  poifonous,  it  is  cafy 
to  fee  what  muft  be  the  confequence  of  their  general 
ufe.  Though  they  do  not  kill  fuddenly,  yet  they  hurt 
the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  ijpoil 
the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept 
to  a proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they 
would  prove  real  bleffings  to  mankind.  But,  while 
they  are  ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and 
taken  to  excefs,  they  muft  have  many  pernicious 
effecfts. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  neceflary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  beftowed  in  order  to  have  it  found 
and  wholefome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only 
neceflary  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  like- 
wife properly  prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  un- 
wholefome  ingredients.  This,  however,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  is  not  always  the  cafe  with  bread 
prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a trade  of  vending  it. 
Their  obje6t  is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  con- 
fult  the  health.  The  beft  bread  is  that  which  is  nei- 
ther too  coarfc  nor  too  fine;  well  fermented,  and  made 
of  wheat  flower,  or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  to- 
gether. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of*  aliment,  to  ex- 
plain their  nature  and 'properties,  and  to  point  out 
their  effects  in  different  conftitutions,  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  our  defign.  Inftead  of  a detail  of 
this  kind’  which  would  not  be  generally  underftood, 
and  of  coiirfe  little  attended  to,  we  fhall  only  mention 
the  following  ealy  rules  with  rcfpeift  to  the  choice  of 
aliment. 

Perfons  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
di^tftion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  nourilh- 
inS;  and  they  ftiould  take  fufflcient  cxercife  in  the 
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Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhouid  be  fparing  in  the 
life  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifhingv  as  fat 
meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their 
food  Ihould  confift  chiefly  of  bread  and  other  vege- 
table fubftances ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water, 
whey,  or  fmall  beer. 

Fat  people  Ihould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourlfhing 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  raddifh,  garlic, 
fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote  per- 
fpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  Ihould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like ; and  they  ought  to  take  much 
cxercife  and  little  fleep. 

Thofe  who  are  too  lean  muft  follow  an  oppofite 
courfe. 

Such  as  arc  troubled  with  acidirfes,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach,  fliould  live  much  on 
animal  food;  and  thofe  who  are  afflidled  with  hot 
alkaline  eruiflations,  ought  to  ufe  a diet  confifting 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affedbed  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vilcid,  for  hard 
of  digeftion,  all  falted  or  fmoke-dried  provifions,  and 
whatever  is  auflere,  acid,  or  apt  to  turn  four  on  the 
ftomach.  Their  food  Ihould  be  light,  'fpare,  cool, 
and  of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  conftitution,  but  alfo  to  the,  manner  of  life a 
fedentary  or  ftudious  perfon  fliould  live  more  fparingly 
than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors.  Many 
kinds  of  food  will  nourifh  a peafant  very  well  which 
would  be  almoft  indigeftible  to  a citizen ; and  the 
latter  will  live  upon  a diet  on  which  the  former  would 
ftarve,  • n 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conflant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  ef- 
fects. Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety 
of  aliment  which  flie  has  provided  for  man,  and 
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likewife  by  giving  him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds 
of  food. 

Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe, 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to 
increafe  it : for  example,  a gouty  perfon  fhould 
not  indulge  in  rich  wines,  ftrong  foups,  or  gravies, 
•and  fhould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled 
with  the  gravel  ought  to  fhun  all  auftere  and 
aftringent  aliments ; and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic 
fhould  be  Iparing  in  the  ufe  of  faked  provifions, 
&c, 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  but  nourifhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food 
that  is  folid,  with  a fufHcient  degree  of  tenacity,  is 
mofl  proper  for  the  ftate  of  manhood.  The  diet 
fuited  to  the  lafl  period  of  life,  when  nature  is 
upon  the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the 
firft.  It  fhould  be  lighter  and  more  fucculent  than 
that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewife  more  frequently 
taken. 

It  is  not  only  neceffary  for  health  tliat  our  diet  be 
■wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  faftijjjg  will  atone  for  excefsj  but 
this,  inftead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  over 
diftended  with  food,  they  lofc  their  proper  tone,  and, 
by  long  falling,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with 
wind.  Thusj  either  gluttony  or  fading  deftroys  the 
fKJwers  of  digeftion. 

The  frequent  repetition  cvf  aliment  is  not  only 
neceffary  for  repairing  the  continual  wafte  of  our 
bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  fluids  found  and 
fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  molt  healthy 
ftate,  haye  a conftant  tendency  to  putrefaftion, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent  fupplies 
cf  frefh  nourilhment : when  that  is  wanting  too 
Jong,  the  putrefadlion  often  proceeds  fo  far  as  to 
pccafion  very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  wc 
' I may 
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may  learn  the  ncceflity  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon 
can  enjoy  a good  date  of  health,  whofe  velTels  are  ci- 
ther frequently  overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  de- 
prived of  frefh  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Long  fading  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  peo- 
ple; it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  pre- 
vents their  growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  irijurious  to  the 
aged.  Mod  perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  af- 
fli<ded  with  wind : this  complaint  is  not  only  in- 
creafed,  but  even  rendered  dangerous,  and  often 
fatal,  by  long  fading.  Old  people,  when  their  do- 
machs  are  empty,  are  frequently  feized  with  gid- 
dinefs,  head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe  complaints 
may  generally  be  removed  by  a piece  of  bread  and 
a glafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid  food^ 
which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  preventing 
them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the 
fudden  deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life,  are  occafioned  by  fading  too  long, 
as  it  exhauds  the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with 
wind ; we  would  therefore  advife  people  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  never  to  allow  their  domachs  to  be  too 
long  empty.  Many  people  take  nothing  but  a few 
cups  of  tea  and  a little  bread,  from  nine  o’clock 
at  night  till  two  or  three  next  afternoon.  Such  may 
be  faid  to  fad  almod  three-fourths  of  their  time. 
This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate 
the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind ; 
all  which  might  be  prevented  by  a fohd  break- 
fad. 

It  is  a very  common  pradice  to  eat  a light  break- 
fad  and  a heavy  dipper.  This  cudom  ought  to 
be  reverfed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  dipper 
ftiould  be  very  light;  but  the  breakfad  ought  al- 
ways to  be  folid.  If  any  one  eats  a light  dipper, 
goes  foon  to  bed,  and  rifes  betimes  in  the  morning, 
* he 
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he  will  be  fure  to  find  an  appetite  for  his  breaflfafta 
and  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  /Irong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fuffer  fo  much 
from  fading  as  the  weak  and  delicate ; but  they  run 
great  hazard  from  its  dppofite,  viz.  repletion.  Many 
difeafcs,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effe<5t  of  a plethora, 
or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veflels.  Strong  people, 
-in  high  health,  have  generally  a great  quantity  of 
blood  and  other  humours.  When  thefe  are  fud- 
denly  increafed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nou- 
ri filing  diet,  the  veffels  become  too  much  diftended, 
and  obftruftions  and  inflammations  enfue.  Hence 
fo  many  people  are  feized  with  inflammatory  and 
eruptive  fevers,  apoplexies,  &c.  after  a feaft  or  de- 
bauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  dan- 
gerous. What  the  ftomach  has  been  long  ac- 
x:uftomed  to  digeft,  though  lefs  w-holefome,  will 
agree  better  with  it  than  food  of  a more  falutary 
nature  to  which  it  has  not  been  ufed.  When  there- 
fore a change  becomes  neceflTary,  it  ought  always 
to  be  made  gradually ; a fudden  tranfition  from 
a poor  and  low,  to  a rich  and  luxurious  diet,  or  the 
contrary,  might  fo  difturb  the  fundlions  of  the  body 
as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  occafion  death 
itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underftood  as  condemning  every  fmali  de- 
viation from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoITible  for  peo- 
ple at  all  times  to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excefs,  and 
living  too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmal- 
Jefl:  deviation  dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be  pru- 
dent to  vary  a little,  fometimes  taking  more,  fome- 
times  lefs,  than  the  ufual  quantity  of  meat  and  drink, 
provided  alvv'ays  that  a due  regard  be  had  to  mode- 
ration. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

O F A I R. 

TTNWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe 
^ of  difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  arif- 
fing  from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what  goes 
into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often  more 
fuddenly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  moft  bo- 
dies with  which  it  comes  in  contad,  and  is  often  fo 
replenilhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to  oc- 
cafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  effeds  fel- 
dom happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard 
againfl:  them.  The  lefs  perceptible  influences  of 
bad  air  prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind ; 
we  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  fome 
of  thefe,  and  to  Ihew  whence  the  danger  chiefly 
arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholefome : for  example,  that  which  is 
too  hot  difiipates  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts 
the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  aduft;  and 
thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory  fe- 
vers, cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obflruds 
the  perfpiration,  conftringes  the  folids,  and  condenfes 
the  fluids.  It  occafions  rheumatifms,  coughs,  and 
catarrhs,  with  other  difeafes  of  the  throat  and  bread. 
Air  that  is  too  moid  dedroys  the  eladicity  or  fpring 
of  the  folids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax  conditutions, 
and  difpofcs  the  body  to  agues,  or  intermitting  fevers, 
dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
into  one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  circulation, 

it 
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it  foon  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that 
delicate  perfons  are  To  apt  to  turn  fick  or  faint  in 
crowded  churchesj  affembiies,  or  any  place  where 
the  air  is  injured  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the 
like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  contaminate 
the  air,  that  it  is  no  worider  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed 
repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur, 
ffnoke,  and  other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours 
continually  arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fub- 
flances,  as  dunghills,  flaughter-houfes,  &c.  All  pof- 
fible  care  Ibould  be  taken  to  keep  the  ftreets  of 
’large  towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a 
free  current  through  them.  They  ought  likewife 
to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a city  than  dirty 
ftreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether 
this  be  the  effedt  of  ancient  fuperflitionj  or  owing 
to  the  increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no 
confequence.  Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuilom, 
it  is  a bad  one.  It  is  habit  alone  which  recon- 
ciles us  to  thefe  things ; by  means  of  which  the  moft 
ridiculous,  nay  pernicious  cuftoms,  often  become 
facred.  Certain  it  is,  that  thoufands  of  putrid  car- 
calTes,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  a place 
where  the  air  is  cunHned,  cannot  fail  to  taint  it;  and 
that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into  the  lungs,  muft  oc- 
cafion  difeafes 

Burying  within  churches  is  a practice  ftill  more 
deteftable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good, 

• In  moft  «afkrn  countries  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  the  dead 
at  fome  diftance  from  any  town.  As  this  pradlice  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  tl>e  Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Romans,  it  is  ftrange  that  the 
weftern  parts  of  Europe  (hould  not  have  followed  their  example  ia 
a cuftom  fo  truly  laudable, 

and 
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and  the  effluvia  from  putrid  carcafles  inuft  render  it 
(till  worfe.  Churches  are  comr^onJy  old  buildings 
with  arched  roofs.  They  are  feldom  open  above  once 
a week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  win- 
dows, and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occafions  that 
damp,  mufty,  unwholelbme  fmell  which  one  feels  up- 
on entering  a church,  and  renders  it  a very  unlafc 
place  for  the  weak  and  valetudinary.  Thefc  incon- 
veniences might,  in  a great  meafiire,  be  obviated,  by 
prohibiting  ail  perfons  from  burying  within  churches, 
by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a ftream  of 
freih  air  to  pafs  frequently  through  them,  by  opening 
oppofite  doors  and  windows 

Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it  becomes  unwhole- 
fome.  Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in  jails 
not  only  con|radl  malignant  fevers  themfelves,  but 
often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many 
of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  pof- 
fefled  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better 
than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the 
veiy  lurking  places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  dif- 
eafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  feldom  enjoy  good 
health  j and  their  children  commonly  die  young.  In 
the  choice  of  a houfe,  thole  who  have  it  in  their 

power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greatell  attention  to 
open  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented 
to  make  houles  dole  and  warm,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can 
be  wholdbme  unlefs  the  air  has  a free  paflage 
through  it.  ^ For  which  reafon  houfes  ought  daily 
to  be  ventilated,  by  opening  oppofite  windows, 
and  admitting  a current  of  frefli  air  into  every 
room.  Beds,  inftead  of  being  made  up  as  foon  as 
people  rile  out  of  them,  ought  to  be  turned  down, 
and  expofed  to  the  frcfli  air  from  the  open  windows 


fummeT  wirhT  a large  church  or  cathedral,  even  In 

lummer,  without  feeling  <juite  chilly. 
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through  the  day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious 
vapour,  and  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  flups,  &tc.  ^where  that  cannot 
be  conveniently  done,  ventilators  fhould  be  ufed. 
The  method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing 
frefh  air,  by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a moft  falu- 
tary  invention,  and  is  indeed  tilt  moft  ufeful  of 
all  our  modern  medical  improvements.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  univerfal  application,  and  is  fraught  with 
numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in  health  and 
ficknefs.  In  all  places,  where  numbers  of  people  are 
crowded  together,,  ventilation  becomes  abfolutely  ne- 
ceftary. 

Air  which  ftagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c. 
is  extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of^air  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills 
almoft  as  quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon, 
people  fliould  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars 
that  have  been  long  Ihut,  or  going  down  into  deep 
wells  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  kept  clofc 
covered  *. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  condu6b  is  very  im- 
prudent. A bed  chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired  i as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  Ihut.  If  a fire  be 
kept  in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room  becomes 
ftill  greater.  Numbers  have  been  ftifled  when  afleep 
by  a fire  in  a fmall  apartment,  which  is  always 
hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs, 
to  fpend  the  day  in  dole  towns,  ought,  if  poftible, 
to  fieep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the 

• We  have  daily  accounts  of  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  go- 
ing down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  the  air  ftagnates ; 
all  thele  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting  down  alight- 
ed candle  before  them,  and  llopping  when  they  perceive  it  go  out 
yet  this  precaution,  fimple  as  it  is,  is  fcldom  ufed. 
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nio-ht  will,  in  fomc  meafure,  make  up  for  the.^vant  of 
it  through  the  day.  This  practice  would  have  a greater 
cfFeft  in  preferving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  com- 
monly imagined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  pofTible,  to 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurt- 
ful to  the  afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  per- 
fons Ihould  avoid  cities  as  they  would  the  plague. 
The  hypochondriac  are  like  wife  much  hurt  by  it. 
I have  often  feen  perfons  fo  much  afflicted  with  this 
malady  while  in  town,  that  it  feemed  impoffible 
for  them  to  live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the 
country,  were  immediately  relieved.  The  fame 
obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  nervous  and  hy- 
fteric  women.  Many  people,  indeed,  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to  change  their  fituation  in  queft  of 
better  air.  All  we  can  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that 
they  fhould  go  as  often  abroad  into  the  open  air 
as  they  can,  that  they  Ihould  admit  frefh  air  fre- 
quently into  their  houfes,  and  take  care  to  keep  them 
very  clean. 

It  was  neceflary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
furround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  fingle  houfes, 
with  high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obftrudling  the  fr^ee 
current  of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp 
and  unwholefom^.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  fn  moft 
parts  of  this  country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  ad- 
mit a free  paffage  to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to 
Air  and  Cleanliness  would  tend  more  to  preferve 
the  health  of  mankind,  than  all  the  preferiptions  of 
the  (acuity. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting  or 
thick  woods,  iikewife  tends  to  render  the  air  un- 
wholcfome.  Wood  not  only  obltrufls  the  free  cur- 
rent of  the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of 
moill  exhalations,  which  render  it  conftantly  damp. 
Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a proper  diftance  from  a 

houfe. 
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houfe,  but  fliould  never  he  planted  too  near  it,  efpc«» 
cially  in  a flat  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen’? 
feats  in  England  are  rendered  very  unwholefomc  from 
the  great  quantity  of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

Houfes  fituated  in  low  marlhy  countries,  or  near 
large  lakes  of  ftagnating  water,  are  likewife  unwhole^ 
fome.  Waters  which  ftagnate  not  only  render  the  air 
damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations,  which 
produce  the  moft  dangerous  and  fatal  difeafes.  Thofc 
who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  marlhy  countries,  ought 
to  make  choice  of  the  dryeft  fituations  they  can  find, 
to  live  generoully,  and  to  pay  the  ftrideft  regard  to 
cleanlinefs. 

If  frelh  air  be  neceflTary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is  Hill 
more  fo  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives 
for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  mull  be 
kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly 
enter  the  chamber  where  a patient  lies,  without  being 
ready  to  faint,  by  reafon  of  the  hot  fufFocating  fmell. 
How  this  mull  afFedt  the  fick,  any  one  may  judge. 
No  medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  fick  as  frelh  air. 
It  is  the  moft  reviving  of  ail  cordials,  if  it  be  admi- 
niftered  with  prudence.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  random  upon  the 
fick.  Frelli  air  is  to  be  let  into  the  chamber  gradu- 
ally, and,  if  polFible,  by  opening  ^the  windows  of 
ibme  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frelhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprink- 
ling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice 
of  lemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  lick  are  crow^ded  into 
the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the 
fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admiflion  of  frefli  air 
becomes  abfolutely  neceflTary.  Infirmaries,  hofpi- 
tals,  &C.  are  often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of 
proper  ventilation,  that  the  lick  run  more  hazard 
from  them  than  from  the  difeafe.  This  is  particu- 
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lady  the  cafe  when  putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and 
other  infeftious  difeafcs  prevail. 

Phyficians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hofpi- 
fals,  ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that  they 
be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are  obliged 
to  I'pend  moft  of  their  time  amongft  the  fick,  run  great 
hazard  of  being  themfelves  infe6ted  when  the  air  is 
bad.  All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  reception  for  the 
fick,  ought  to  have  an  open  fituation,  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  any  great  town,  and  fuch  patients  as  la- 
bour under  any  infedious  difeafe  ought  never  to  be 
fuffered  to  come  near  the  reft  *. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  EXERCISE. 

A /J ANY  people  look  upon  the  neceflity  man  is  un- 
^ der  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a curfe. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftrudure  of 
the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  Ids  neceflary  than  food 
for  the  prefervation  of  health : thofe  whom  poverty 
obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only  the 
moft  healthy,  but  generally  the  moft  happy  part  of 
mankind.  Induftry  feldom  fails  to  place  them  above 
want,  and  adivity  ferves  them  inftead  of  phyfic.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  cale  with  thofe  who  live  by  the  cul- 
ture of  the  ground.  The  great  increafe  of  inhabitants 
in  infant  colonics,  and  the  longevity  of  fuch  as  fol- 
low agriculture  every  where,  evidently  prove  it  to  be 

the  moft  healthful  as  well  as  the  moft  ufeful  employ^ 
ment. 


. ^ feldom  pafles  that  we  do  not  hear  of  fome  hofpital  phy- 
ucian  or  furgeon  having  loft  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever  caught 
from  his  patients.  For  this  they  have  themfelves  alone  to  Blame. 
i heir  patients  are  cither  in  an  improper  fituation,  or  they  are  too 
carelefs  with  regard  to  their  own  condiidt. 


The 
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The  love  of  afHvlty  Ihews  itfelf  very  early  in  man. 
So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  cannot 
be  reftrained  from  cxercife,  even  by  the  fear  of  punilh- 
inent.  Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a ftrong  proof  of 
its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition  in  vain. 
It  feems  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout  the  whole 
animal  creation,  that  no  creature,  without  exercife, 
ftiould  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  fubfiftence. 
Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much  of  it  as  i« 
neceftary.  He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  are  under 
his  direction,  deviate  from  this  original  law,  and  they 
fuffer  accordingly.. 

Inadivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  relax- 
ation of  the  folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  innu- 
merable difeafes.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed,  neither 
the  digeftion  nor  any  of  the  fecretions  can  be  duly 
performed.  In  this  cafe,  the  worft  confequences  muft 
enfue.  How  can  perfons  who  loll  all  day  in  eafy 
chairs,  and  fleep  all  night  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be 
relaxed  ? Nor  do  fuch  greatly  mend  the  matter,  who 
never  ftir  abroad  but  in  a coach,  fedan,  or  fuch  like. 
Thefe  elegant  pieces  ofluxury  are  become  fo  common, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  feem  to  be  in  fome 
danger  of  lofing  the  ufe  of  their  limbs  altogether.  It 
is  now  below  any  one  to  walk,  who  can  afford  to  be 
carried.  How  ridiculous  would  it  feem,  to  a per- 
fon  unacquainted  with  modern  luxury,  to  behold 
the  young  and  healthy  fwinging  along  on  the  fhoul- 
ders  of  their  fellow-creatures  ! or  to  fee  a fat  car- 
cafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  occafioned  by  inafli- 
vity,  dragged  through  the  ftreets  by  half  a dozen 
horfes  * ! 

• It  is  not  necelTity,  but  faflilon,  which  makes  the  ufe  of  car- 
riages fo  common.  There  are  many  people  who  have  not  exercife 
enough  to  keep  their  humours  wholefome,  who  yet  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  make  a vific  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a coach  or 
fedan,  lell  they  fhould  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that  men 
Ihould  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  of  their  limbs, 
or  to  throw  away  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  a piece  of  vanity, 
or  <0  comply  with  a ridiculous  falhion ! 

4 Glandular 
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Glandular  obftruftions,  now  fo  common,  gene- 
rally proceed  from  ina6Uvity.  Thefe  are  the  molt 
obftinace  of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kid- 
nies, . and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  func- 
tions, health  is  feldom  impaired  j but  when  they  fail, 
nothing  can  reftore  it.  Exercife  is  almoft  the  only 
cure  we  know  for  glandular  obftru6tions  indeed, 
it  does  not  always  fucceed  as  a remedy : but  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom  fail  to  prevent 
thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in  due  time.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that,  amongft  thofe  who  take  fufRcient  ex- 
ercife, glandular  difeafesare  very  little  known;  where- 
as the  indolent  and  inadive  are  feldom  free  from 
them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of  inac- 
tivity. Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace 
and  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs  train 
of  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  ftate  of  thefe 
organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  adive  or  laborious 
complain  of  nervous  difeafes;  thefe  are  referved  for 
the  fons  of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have  been  com- 
pletely cured  of  thefe  diforders  by  being  reduced,  from 
a ftate  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread. 
This  plainly  points  out  the  fources  from  whence  ner- 
vous difeafes  flow,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impofflble  to  enjoy  health,  where 
the  perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on ; but  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  negleded.  When 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpira- 
tion is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c.  Ex- 
creife  alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes  which 
cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others  where  me- 
dicine proves  ineffedual. 

A late  author  *,  in  ffls  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
fays  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make 
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exercile  a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recom- 
ttiend  this,  not  only  to  the  vveak  and  valetudinary, 
but  to  all  whofe  bufinefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take 
fufficientexercife,  as  fedentary  artificers*,  fhopkeepers, 
ftudious  perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ufe  exercife  as 
Regularly  as  they  take  food.  T his  might  generally  be 
done  without  any  interruption  to  bufinefs  or  real  lofs 
of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than 
the  niodern  cuftom  of  lying  a- bed  too  long  in  a 
jnorning.  This  is  the  general  practice  in  great  towns. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  ieldom  rile  before  eight  or 
nine  o clock  j but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the 
belt  time  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty, 
and  the  body  refrelhed  with  deep.  Befides,  the 
morning  air  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  nerves,  and, 
in  fonie  meafure,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a cold 
bath.-  Let  any  one  who  has  been  accuflromed  to 
lie  a- bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or 
feven,  fpend  a couple  of  hours  in  walking,  riding, 
or  any  adlive  diverfion  without  doors,  and  he  wOi 
find  his  Ipirits  cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day, 
his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  arid  ftrerigth- 
cned.  Cufcom  foon  renders  early  riling  agreeable,  ! 

* Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men. They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are 
titter  for  every  kind  of  bufinefs  which  does  not  require  much 
ilrength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  lee  a lufty  fellow  making 
pins,  needles,  or  watch  wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious 
parts  of  hulbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  fad  is, 
we  want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the 
other  /ex  are  rendered  ufelefs  for  want  of  occupations  fuited  to 
their  ftrength,  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments,  ; 
we  fliould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  profiitute  ihemfelves  , 
for  bread,  nor  find  fuel)  a want  of  men  for  the  important  pur-  > 
pofes  of  navigation,  agriculture,  &c.  An  eminent  filk  manufac- 
turer told  me,  that  he  found  women  an/wer  better  for  that  buii-  j 
nefs  than  men  ; and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a great  many  girls 
apprentices  as  filk  weavers.  1 hope  his  example  will  be  followed  I 
by  many  others.  i 
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and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of 
health. 

The  inafHve  are  continually  complaining  of  pains 
of  the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  indigeftinns,  &c.  Thefe 
complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are 
not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be 
cured  by  a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which  in- 
deed they  feldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercife,  if  polTible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in 
the  open  air.  When  that  cannot,  be  done,  various 
methods  may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the  body 
v/ithin  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing,  3cc. 
It  is  not  neceflary  to  adhere  ftridly  to  any  particular 
kind  of  exercife.  The  belt  way  is  to  take  them 
by  turns,  and  to  ufe  that  longeft  which  is  moft 
fuitable  to  the  ftrength  and  conititution.  Thofe 
kinds  of  exercife  which  give  adlion  to  moft  of  the 
bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walk- 
ing, running,  riding,  digging,  rubbing  furniture,  and 
fuch  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a6live  and  manly 
diverfions  are  now  fo  little  pradifed.  Diverfions 
make  people  take  more  exercife  than  they  other‘s 
wile  would  do,  and  are  of  the  greateft  fervice  to 
iuch  as  are  not  under  the  neceflity  ol  labouring 
for  their  bread.  As  adive  diverfions  lofe  ground^ 
thofe  of  a fedentary  kind  fecm  to  prevail.  Seden- 
tary diverfions  are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  confume 
time.  Inftead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they  often 
require  rnore  thought  than  either  ftudy  or  bufinefs. 
Every  thing  that  induces  people  to  fit  ftill,  unlefs  it 
be  fome  necelfary  employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diverfions  vvhich  afford  the  beft  exercife 
are,  hunting,  fhoocing,  playing  at  cricket,  hand- 
ball, golff*,  &c.  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  pro- 
mote 


n * Hfverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is 

we  ca  culated  for  excreifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  takea 
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mote  perfpiratlon,  and  the  other  fccretions.  They 
iikewife  ftrengthen  the  lungs,  aud  give  firmnefs  and 
agility  to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours  a- 
day  on  horfeback ; thofe  who  cannot  ride,  fhould  em- 
ploy the  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  fhould  never 
be  continued  too  long.  Over- fatigue  prevents  the 
benefit  of  exercife,  and  inflead  of  ftrengthening  the 
body  tends  to  weaken  it. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of 
neceflity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  from  it  af- 
terwards. This  is  the  cafe  of  moll  hypochondriac  and 
gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a great 
meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mecha- 
nical employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement 
of  manufaclure,  is  a queflion  of  no  importance.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to  amufe 
and  exercife  themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might  have 
many  good  effedls.  They  would  at  leall  derive  as 
much  honour  from  a few  mafterly  fpecimens  of  their 
own  workmanfhip,  as  from  the  chara6ler  of  having 
ruined  moll  of  their  companions  by  gaming  or  drink- 
ing, Befides,  men  of  leifure,  by  applying  themfelves 
to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve  them,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufclefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of 
vice.  To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than  to 
call  him  vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in 

in  fuch  moderation,  as  neither  to  over.heat  nor  fatigue.  It  has 
greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  thofe  games 
ivhk'h  cannot  be  played  without  violence. 

fome 
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fome  ufeful  purfuit,  is  conftantly  in  queft  of  ideal 
pleafures,  or  impreffed  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome 
imaginary  evil.  From  thefe  fources  proceed  moft  of 
the  miferies  of  mankind.  Certainly  man  was  never 
intended  to  be  idle.  Inaftivity  fruftrates  the  very  de- 
fign  of  his  creation ; whereas  an  aflive  life  is  the  beft 
guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greateft  prefervative  of 
health. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

Q L E E P,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly 
regulated.  Too  little  fleep  weakens  the  nerves, 
exhaufts  the  fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes  j and 
too  much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs, 
and  difpofes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other 
complaints  of  a fimilar  nature.  A medium  ought 
therefore  to  be  obferved ; but  this  is  not  eafy  to 
fix.  Children  require  more  fleep  than  grown  per* 
fons,  the  laborious  than  the  idle^  and  fuch  as  eat 
and  drink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live  abftemi- 
oufly.  Befides,  the  real  quantity  of  fleep  cannot  be 
meafured  by  time  as  one  perfon  will  be  more  re- 
frelhed  by  five  or  fix  hours  fleep,  than  another  by 
eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much 
fleep  as  they  pleafe ; but  for  adults,  fix  or  feven 
hours  is  certainly  fufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to  ex- 
ceed eight.  Thofe  who  lie  a-bed  more  than  eight 
hours  may  (lumber,  but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
fleep;  fuch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore- 
part of  the  night,  fink  to  reft  towards  morning,  and 
dofe  till  noon.  The  belt  way  to  make  fleep  found 
and  refrelhing  is  to  rife  betimes.  The  cuftom  of 
lying  a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only  makes  the 
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fleep  lefs  refrefliing,  but  relaxes  the  folids,  and  greatly 
weakens  the  conflitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon 
for  fleep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deflroys  the  con- 
ftitution  than  night-watching.  It  is  great  pity  that 
a praftice  fo  deftru6live  to  health  fliould  be  ib 
much  in  fafhion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  reft 
in  due  leafon  will  blaft  the  moft  blooming  com- 
plexion, or  ruin  the  beft  conflitution,  is  evident 
from  the  ghaflly  countenances  of  thofe  who,  as 
the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into 
day. 

To  make  fleep  refrefhing,  the  following  things  are 
requifite : Firjl,  to  take  fufficicnt  exercife  in  the  open 
air;  to  avoid  ftrong  tea  or  coffee;  next,  to  eat  a light 
fupper ; and  laflly,  to  lie  down  with  a mind  as  cheer- 
ful and  ferene  as  poflible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
fleep,  as  well  as  too  little.  We  feldom  however 
hear  the  adlive  and  laborious  complain  of  reft- 
lefs  nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and  flothful  who 
generally  have  thefe  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  a bed  of  down  fhould  not  be  refrefhing  to  a per- 
fon  who  fits  all  day  in  an  eafy  chair  ? A great  part  of 
the  pleafure  of  life  confifls  in  alternate  refl  and  mo- 
tion; but  they  who  negleft  the  latter  can  never  relifli 
the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury 
in  plain  food  and  found  fleep,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
fumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows,  where  exercife  is 
wanting. 

That  light  flippers  caufe  found  fleep,  is  true 
even  to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed 
the  leall  at  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uncafy  nights ; 
and,  if  they  fall  aflcep,  the  load  and  opprdlion 
on  their  ftomach  and  fpirits  occafion  flightflil 
dreams,  broken  and  difturbed  repofe,  the  night- 
mare, &c.  Were  the  fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed 
with  a light  flipper,  or  fit  up  till  that  meal  was 

pretty 
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pretty  well  digefted,  they  would  enjoy  found  flecp, 
and  rife  refrelhed  and  cheerful.  There  are  indeed 
fome  people  w'ho  cannot  fleep  unlefs  they  have  eat 
fome  folid  food  at  night,  but  this  does  not  imply 
the  neceflity  of  a heavy  fupperj  befides,  thefe  are 
generally  perfons  who  liave  accuftomed  themfelves 
to  this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a fufficient 
quantity  of  folid  food  and  exercife. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom 
enjoys  found  fleep.  This  greatefl;  of  human  bleflf- 
ings  flies  the  wretched,  and  vifits  the  happy,  the 
cheerful,  and  the  gay.  This  is  a fufficient  reafon 
why  every  man  ffiould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his 
mind  as  poffible  when  he  goes  to  reft.  Many,  by 
indulging  grief  and  anxious  thought,  have  baniflied 
found  fleep  fo  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards 
enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night, 
is  generally  reckoned  moft  refrefliing.  Whethex 
this  be  the  effefl  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay ; but 
as  moft  people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed 
when  young,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  fleep,  at  this 
feafon,  will  prove  moft  refreffiing  to  them  ever  after. 
Whether  the  fore-part  of  the  night  be  beft  for  fleep 
or  not,  furely  the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitteft  botla 
for  bufinefs  and  amufement.  I hardly  ever  knew 
an  early  rifcr  who  did  not  enjoy  a good  ftate  of 
health 

Of  Clothing. 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate. 
Cuftom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this 

• Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  fituation  of  life,  have 
lived  CO  a good  old  age  ; nay  fome  have  enjoyed  this  blefling  whofe 
plan  of  living  was  by  no  means  regular  : but  it  confills  with  obfer- 
vation,  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early  rifers.  This  is  the 
only  circumftance  attending  longevity  to  which  I never  knew  an 
exception. 
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article.;  but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature 
of  things  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for 
an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  ifland  of  Ja- 
maica. It  is  not  indeed  necelTary  to  obferve  an  exaft 
proportion  between  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear, 
and  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit;  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country,  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  ftorms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpi- 
ration  free,  it  is  lefs  necelTary  to  cover  the  body  with 
a great  quantity  of  clothes ; but  in  the  decline  of 
life,  when  the  fkin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours 
more  cool,  the  clothing  lliouid  be  increafed.  Many 
difeafes  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from  a 
defedl  of  perfpiration : thefe  may,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  prevented  by  a fuitable  addition  , to  the  clothing, 
or  by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  difcharge  from  the  Ikin,  as  clothes  made 
of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

The  clothing  ought  like  wife  to  be  fuited  to  the 
feafon  of  . the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough 
for  fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for 
winter.  The  greateft  caution,  however,  is  necelTary 
in  making  thefe  changes.  We  ought  neither  to 
put  off  our  winter  clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our 
fummer  ones  too  long.  In  this  country,  the  winter 
often  fets  in  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and  we  have 
frequently  cold  weather  even  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fummer  months.  It  would  likewife 
be  prudent  not  to  make  the  change  all  at  once,  but 
to  do  it  gradually;  and  indeed  the  changes  of  ap- 
parel in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfiderable, 
cfpecially  among  thole  who  have  palled  the  meridian 
of  life  *. 

Clothes 

• ^ hat  colds  kill  more  than  flagues,  is  an  old  obfervation  ; and, 
with  regard  to  this  country,  it  holds  llridlly  true.  Every  perfon 
t>l  difeernment,  however,  will  perceive,  that  moft  of  the  colds 
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Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being 
made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  va- 
nity. Mankind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered 
clothes  in  this  view;  accordingly  their  fafhion  and 
figure  have  been  continually  varying,  with  very 
little  regard  either  to  health,  the  climate,  or  con- 
veniency  : a farthingale,  for  example,  may  be  very 
neceflary  in  hot  fouthern  climates,  but  furely  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  ot  the 
north. 

Even  the  human  lhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better 
believe  that  mankind  would  be  monftrous  without 
its  afiirtance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly 
pernicious.  The  moft  deftru6live  of  them  in  this 
country  is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
into  as  narrow  a compafs  as  pofiible,  to  procure, 
what  is  falfely  called,  a fine  lhape  By  this  prac- 
tice the  action  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  motion 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almoft  all  the  vital 
fundlions,  are  obftrudled.  Hence  proceed  indigef- 
tions,  fyncopes  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  confump- 
tions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  complaints  fo  common 
among  females. 

The  feet  like  wife  often  fuffer  by  prefture.  How 
a fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will 
not  pretend  to  fay ; but  certain  it  is,  that  this  no- 
tion has  made  many  perfons  lame.  Almoft  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind  are  troubled  with  corns : a dif- 

which  prove  fo  deftrudive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  are  owing 
to  their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.  A few  warm  days  in 
March  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garments, 
without  confidering  that  our  moll:  penetrating  colds  generally 
happen  in  the  fpring. 

• This  madnefs  Teems  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  mothers 
in  every  age  and  country.  Terence,  in  his  Comedy  of  the 
Eunuch,  ridicules  the  Roman  matrons  for  attempting  to  mend  the 
fliape  of  their  daughters. 
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cafe  that  Is  feldom  or  never  occafioned  but  by  ftrait 
Ihoes.  Corns  are  not  only  very  troublefome,  but 
by  rendering  people  unable  to  walk,  they  may 
llkewife  be  confidered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  other 
difeafes  *. 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  fhoe  ought  certainly 
to  be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are 
as  well  fliaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the 
toes  as  free  and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers ; yet 
few  perfons  in  the  advanced  period  of  life  are  able 
to  make  any  ufe  of  their  toes.  They,  are  generally, 
by  narrow  fhoes,  fqueezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often 
laid  over  one  another  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  ren- 
dered altogether  incapable  of  motion.  Nor  is  the 
high  heel  lefs  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A lady 
may  feem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  flie 
will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  {trains  her 
joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  ftoop,  and  ut- 
terly deftroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  motion : 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  flioes  with  high  heels  and 
narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  faid  to 
Walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c. 
when  drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free 
motion  and  ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are 
bound,  but  likcwifc  obll:ru6l  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  nourilhment  and 
growth  of  thefe  parts,  and  occafions  various  dif- 
cafes.  Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  (locks, 
cravats,  necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous. 
They  obftrucl  the  blood  in  its  courfe  from  the 
brain,  by  which  means  headachs,  vertigoes,  apo- 


• We  often  fee  perfons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  the 
pails  ot  their  toes  having  grown  into  the  flelh,  and  frequently 
hear  of  mortifications  proceeding  from  this  caufe.  All  thele,  and 
many  other  inconvcr.iencies  attending  the  feet,  mull  be  imputed 
folely  to  the  ul'c  of  fnort  and  llraic  fiioes. 
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plexles,  and  odicr  fatal  difeafes  are  often  occa- 
fioned. 

The  perfection  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one 
to  make  himfelf  a flave  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one, 
and  many  fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as 
fixt  as  a ftatue  from  morning  till  night,  than  dif- 
compofe  a fingle  hair  or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin. 
Were  we  to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  for 
drefs,  it  would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  people 
called  Quakers.  They  are  always  neat,  clean,  and 
often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fuperfluous.  What 
oi^hers  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribands, 
they  beftow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs.  Finery  is  only 
the  affectation  of  drefs,  and  very  often  covers  a great 
deal  of  dirt. 

We  fliall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that 
it  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the 
fcafon  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life ; but  like- 
wife  to  the  temperature  and  conftitution.  Robuft 
perfons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better 
than  the  delicate  j confequently  may  be  lefs  atten- 
tive to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of 
clothes  neceffary  for  any  perfon  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a matter  of  ex- 
perience, and  every  man  is  the  bcfl;  judge  for  himfelf 
what  quantity  of  clothes  is  neceffary  to  keep  him 
warm  *. 

• The  celebrated  Boerhaave  ufed  to  fay,  that  nobody  fufFered 
by  cold  fave  fools  and  beggars ; the  latter  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure clothes,  and  the  former  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  Be 
this  as  It  may,  I can  with  the  llridleft  truth  declare,  that  in  many 
cates  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I have 
cured  the  patient  by  recommending  thick  Ihoes,  a flannel  waift- 
coat  and  drawers,  a pair  of  under  ftockings,  or  a flannel  petticoat, 
lO  be  worn  during  the  cold  feafon  at  leaft.  Where  warmer  cloth- 
ing is  warned,  I would  recommend  the  fleecy  holiery  to  be  worn 
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CHAP.  VII. 

OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

A MODERN  author*  obferves,  that  tem- 
perance  and  excrcife  are  the  two  bed  phy- 
ficians  in  the  world.  He  might  have  added,  that 
if  thefe  were  duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little 
occafion  for  any  other.  Temperance  may  juftly 
be  called  the  parent  of  health ; yet  numbers  of 
mankind  adt  as  if  they  thought  difeafes  and  death 
too  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  by  intemperance 
and  debauch  feem  as  it  were  to  folicit  their  ap- 
proach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conflrudlion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends 
on  that  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids,  which  fits  them 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  vital  fundlionsi  and 
while  thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well ; 
but  whatever  difturbs  them  neceflfarily  impairs 
health.  Intemperance  never  fails  to  diforder  the 
whole  animal  oeconomy  j it  hurts  the  digeftion,  re-  ; 
laxes  the  nerves,  renders  the  different  fecretions  irre- 
gular, vitiates  the  humours,  and  occafions  numberlefs 
(difeales. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifhment  of  plants 
and  animals  affords  a ftriking  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance.  Moifture  and  manure  greatly  pro- 
mote vegetation ; yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will  ! 
entirely  deflroy  it.  The  beft  things  become  hurt-  ' 
ful,  nay  deftrudlive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence  ^ 
we  learn,  that  the  highefl:  degree  of  human  wifdom 
confifts  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  paffions  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  en- 
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titles  us  to  the  chara6Ver  of  rational  beings.  The 
Have  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  difgrace  of  human 
nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  vari- 
ous paflions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the 
prefervadon  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is 
the  abufe  of  thefe  paflions;  and  moderation  confifts 
in  the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  con- 
tented with  fatisfying  the  fimple  calls  of  Nature, 
create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  fearcli 
after  fomething  that  may  gratify  them;  but  imaginary 
wants  can  never  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content 
with  little ; but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence 
the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee  fel- 
dom  flop  in  their  career  till  their  riioney  or  their  con- 
ftitution  fails:  then  indeed  they  generally  fee  their 
error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impoflible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard 
to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  confiitutions 
of  mankind.  The  mofl;  ignorant  perfon,  however, 
certainly  knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs;  and 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  choofes,  to 
avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  fludy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  didates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation 
in  queft  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deftrudion.  An  ele- 
gant writer*  of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intem- 
perance in  diet:  “ For  my  part,  when  I behold  a 
“ fafhionable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence, 

I fancy  that  I fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and 
“ lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  diftempers,  lying 
“ in  ambufcade  among  the  dillies.” 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  deftruc- 
tive  than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immode- 
rate purfuit  of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufe  of  inr 
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toxicating  liquors,  ruin  the  befl:  conftitution  ! Indeed 
thel'e  vices  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  fo  often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime 
of  life,  worn  out  with  dileafes,  and  haftening  with  fwife 
pace  to  an  untimely  grave.  Did  men  refiecl  on  the 
painful  difeafes  and  premature  deaths,  which  are  daily 
occafioned  by  intemperance,  it  would  be  fufficient  to 
make  them  fhrink  back  with  horror  from  the  indul- 
gence even  of  their  darling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone  i the 
innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effedts  of  it.  How 
many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen embracing  dung- 
hills, whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future,  fpent 
in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to  bring 
up  their  offspring  in  a decent  manner!  How  often  do 
we  behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her  hejplefs 
infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father  is  in- 
dulging his  infatiate  appetites ! 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
extirpated,  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo 
much  to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fliorten  the 
lives  of  children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents. 
The  poor  man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night 
lies  down  contented  with  his  humble  fare,  can  boafl: 
a numerous  offspring,  w'hile  his  pampered  lord,  funk 
in  eafe  and  luxury,  often  languifhes  without  an  heir 
to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even  dates  and  empires  feel 
the  influence  of  intemperance,  and  rife  or  fall  as  it 
prevails. 

Inftead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intem- 
perance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health, 
we  lhall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a few  obfer- 
vations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that  vice,  viz.  the 
abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  a£t  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  ex- 
pence of  a fever,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  poifonous 
draught.  When  this  is  repeated  almoft  every  day,  it 
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IS  eafy  to  forefee  the  confequences.  That  conftitu- 
tlon  muft  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to 
hold  out  under  a daily  fever  ! but  fevers  occafioned 
by  drinking  do  not  always  go  off  in  a day ; they  fre- 
quently  end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  liver, 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effefts. 

Though  the  drunkard  fhould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind* 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs,  weaken 
the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion  j they  deftroy  the 
power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  con- 
vulfive  diforders ; they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  deftroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for 
circulation,  and  the  nourifhment  of  the  body.  Hence 
obftrudlions,  atrophies,  dropfics,  and  confumptions 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of 
a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking, 
as  it  is  called,  though  its  effc6ls  be  not  fo  violent,  is 
not  lefs  pernicious.  When  the  veflels  are  kept  con- 
ftantly  full  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  different  digef- 
tions  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  hu- 
mours properly  prepared.  Hence  moft  people  of 
this  character  are  afflided  with  the  gout,  the  gravel, 
ulcerous  fores  in  the  legs,  &c.  If  thefe  diforders  do 
not  appear,  they  are  feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypo- 
chondriacal affedions,  and  other  fymptoms  of  in- 
digeftion. 

Confumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is 
thought  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
die  of  that  difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  caufcs  to  which  we  muft  impute  the  increafe 
of  confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifcid 
malt  liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  Eng- 
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land,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit 
for  circulation ; from  whence  proceed  obftrucflions, 
and  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great 
ale-drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical ; nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  almoft 
indigeftible  nature  of  ftrong  ale. 

Thofe  who  drink  ardent,  fpirits  or  ftrong  wines  run 
{till  greater  hazard  j thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  to 
pieces  yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in 
this  country,  that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to 
think  that  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 
misfortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  re- 
lief. It  affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe.  But, 
alas  ! this  folace  is  Ihort  lived  j and  when  it  is  over, 
the  fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as 
they  had  before  been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a re- 
petition of  the  dofe  becomes  necelfary,  and  every 
frefli  dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy 
wretch  becomes  a Have  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length 
falls  a facrifice  to  what  at  firfl:  perhaps  was  taken 
only  as  a medicine.  No  man  is  fo  dejedted  as  the 
drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it 
is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  greatefl  flow  of  fpirits 
while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the 
moft  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  their  own  miferable  exiftence  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or 
ill  humour. 

■*  We  tnay  form  feme  notion  of  the  immehfe  qaantity  of  ardent 
fpirits  confumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  ci/cumllance,  that  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  befides  the  great  quan- 
tity of  foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  ftiiJ  greater  quantity 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fmuggled,  it  is  computed  that  above  two 
thoufand  private  Bills  are  conilantly  employed  in  preparing  a 
poifonous  liquor  called  MolaJJis.  The  common  people  have  got 
fo  univerfally  into  the,  habit  of  drinking  this  bale  fpirit,  that  when 
a porter  or  labourer  is  feen  reeling  along  the  llrcetr,  they  fay,  he 
has  got  molajjed^ 
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Drunkennefs  not  only  proves  deftrudlive  to  health, 
but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is 
ftrange  that  creatures  who  value  themfelves  on  ac- 
count of  a fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes, 
Ihould  take  pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them. 
Were  fuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the 
ufe  of  reafon,  to  continue  ever  after  in  that  condition, 
it  would  feem  but  a juft  punifhtnent.  Though  this 
be  not  the  confequence  of  one  afb  of  intoxication, 
it  feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a courfe  of  it.  By  a habit 
of  drinking,  the  greateft  genius  is  often  reduced  to 
a mere  idiot  *. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  per- 
fons.  It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength, 
and  obftruds  their  growth;  befides,  the  frequent 
ufe  of  ftrong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys 
any  benefit  that  might  arife  from  them  afterwards. 
Thofe  who  make  a pra6lice  of  drinking  generous 
liquors  when  young,  cannot  expedt  to  reap  any 
benefit  from  them  as  a cordial  in  the  decline  of 
life. 

Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a moft  abomi- 
nable vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunk- 
ard will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We 
have  known  mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the 


• It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and 
politenefs,  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cefs  out  of  fafliion.  It  is  indeed  lefs  common  in  South  Britain 
than  it  was  formerly;  but  it  Bill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North, 
where  this  relic  of  barbarity  is  mikaken  for  hofpitality.  There 
no  man  is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  guells  well,  who  does  not 
make  them  drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink  is  certainly  the 
greateft  piece  of  rudenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.  Man- 
Imefs,  cotnplaifance,  or  mere  good-nature,  may  induce  a man  to 
take  his  glafs,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well 
take  poifOT.  The  cuftom  of  drinking  to  excefs  has^  long  been 
out  of  falhion  m France;  and,  as  it  begins  to  lofe  ground  among 
the  politer  part  of  the  Engliftr,  we  hope  it  will  foon  be  banilhed 
from  every  part  of  this  ifland. 
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food  that  they  fhould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  evert 
the  infants  themfelves,  in  order  to  purchafc  the  ac- 
curfed  draught. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  CLEANLINESS. 

H E want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits 
of  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to 
be  clean.  The  continual  difcharge  from  our  bodies 
by  perfpiration,  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel 
necelTary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the 
fecretion  from  the  fkin,  fo  neceflary  for  health. 
When  that  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by 
perfpiration  is  either  retained  in  the  body,  or  reforbcA 
from  dirty  clothes,  it  mull  occafion  difeafes. 

Difeafes  of  the  Ilcin  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of 
cleanlinefs  *.  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  in- 
fe<5lion,  or  brought  on  by  poor  living,  unwholefome 
food,  &c.  but  they  will  feldom  continue  long  where 
cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the  fame  caufe  muft  we  im- 
pute the  various  kinds  of  vermin  which  infefl:  the 
human  body,  houfes,  &c.  Thefe  may  always  be 
banifhed  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  and  wherever  they 
abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  it  is  neglefted. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 
is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers  commonly 
begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes, 

* Mr.  Pot,  in  his  furgical  obfervations,  mentions  a difeafe 
which  he  calls  the  chimney-l'weeper’s  cancer,  as  it  is  almoft  pecu- 
liar to  that  unhappy  fet  of  people.  7’his  he  attributes  to  negledl 
of  cleanlinefs,  and  with  great  juftice.  I am  convinced,  that  if 
that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  feat  of  this  cruel  difeafe  was 
kept  clean  by  frequent  wafliing,  it  would  never  happen.  The 
climbing  boys,  as  they  are  called,  are  certainly  the  moft  mifera- 
hle  wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; yet,  for  cleaning  chimnies* 
no  fuch  perfons  are  necelTary. 
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<vho  breathe  unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife, 
and  wear  dirty  clothes.-  There  the  infedlion  is  gene- 
rally hatched,  which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to 
the  deftru(5tion  of  many.  Hence  cleanlinels  may  be 
confidcred  as  an  objedt  of  public  attention.  It  is 
not  fufficient  that  I be  clean  myfelf,  while  the  wajit 
of  it  in  my  neighbour  affedls  my  health  as  well  as  his. 
If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common 
nuifance,  they  ought  at  leaft  to  be  avoided  as  infec- 
tious. All  who  regard  their  health  Ihould  keep  at  a 
diftance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
lefted,  cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
It  is  well  known  that  infectious  difeafes  are  communi- 
cated by  tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which 
tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infetftion,  ought 
with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  For 
this  reafon,  in  great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind, 
ftould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  ftreets.  Nothing 
is  more  apt  to  convey  infedlion  than  the  excrements 
of  the  difeafed. 


In  many  great  towns  the  ftreets  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  allies, 
dung,  and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flauerhter- 
houfes,  or  killing  lhambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the 
very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  ex- 
crements, &c.  with  which  thele  places  are  generally 
covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render 
it  unwholefome.  How  eafily  might  this  be  pre- 
yented_  by  adlive  magiftrates,  who  have  it  always 
in  their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to 

things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  obfervance 
of  them  ! 


We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  <^ene- 
ral  cleanlinels  does  not  feem  to  be  fufficiently  under- 
Itood  by  the  magiftrates  of  moft  great  towns  in 
Britain  j though  health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all 
conlfire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Notliino- 
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can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Tenfes,  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to 
their  health,  than  a clean  town ; nor  can  any  thing 
imprefs  a ftranger  with  a more  difrefpedtful  idea  of 
any  people  chan  its  oppofue.  Whatever  pretenfions 
people  may  make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or  civiliza- 
tion, we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  they  negledb 
cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a ftate  of  barbarity  *. 

The  peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold  clean- 
linefs in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the 
bad  effedls  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farm  houfe  without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and 
frequently  the  cattle  and  their  mafters  lodge  under 
the  fame  roof.  Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  care- 
lefs  with  refpeft  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  then* 
houfes,  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  effedl  of  in- 
dolence and  a dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  indeed 
render  it  lefs  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes  or  breathe 
unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands 
of  peafants,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  encou- 
rage and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them. 
This,  for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a fmall 
premium  to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaneft  and 
beft  article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe, 
&c.  and  by  punifhing  feverely  thofe  who  bring  it 

* In  ancient  Rome  the  greateft  men  did  not  think  cleanlinefs  ■ 
an  objedt  unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the  Cloaca,  or 
common  fewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naflinefs  from  the 
city,  were  the  greateft  of  all  the  public  works  ; and  beftows  higher 
encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who  made 
and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  achieved  the  greateft  con- 
quells. 

How  truly  great  does  the  emperor  Trajan  appear,  when  giving 
diredlions  to  Pliny  his  proconiul,  concerning  the  making  of  a 
common  fewer  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  a conquered 
city  ! 
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flirty.  The  fame  method  fhould  be  taken  with 
butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  and  all  who  are  employed 
in  preparing  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  ftrideft  regard  fnould  be  paid  to 
deanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infedious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  amongft  a whole  armyj  and 
frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The 
Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs, 
received  particular  inftrueftions  with  refped  to  clean- 
linefs*.  The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  in  the  like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole 
fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a manifeft 
tendency  to  promote  deanlinefs.  Whoever  con- 
fiders  the  nature  of  their  climate,  the  difeafes  to  which 
they  were  liable,  and  their  dirty  difpofition,  will  fee 
the  propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  moll:  caftern  countries, 
deanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewilh  religion  enjoins 
various  bathings,  walkings,  and  purifications.  No 
doubt  thefe  might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward 
purity  j but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated 
for  the  prefervation  of  health.  However  whimfical 
thefe  walkings  may  appear  to  fome,  few  things  would 
tend  more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  , a proper  attention 
to  many  of  them.  Were  every  perfon,  for  example, 
after  vificing  the  fick,  handling  a dead  body,  or  touch- 
ing any  thing  that  might  convey  infeflion,  to  walk 
before  he  w'ent  into  company,  or  fat  down  to  meat, 
he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the  infec- 
tion himfelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  walking  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  Ikin,  but  likewife  pro- 

• Thou  malt  have  a place  alfo  without  the  camp,  whither  thou 
it  go  forth  abroad;  and  thou  flialt  have  a paddle  upon  thy 
weapon  ; and  it  lhall  be  when  thou  lhalt  cafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thou 
lhalt  dig  therewith,  and  (halt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which 
cometh  trom  thee,  &c.  Deuter.  ohap.  xxii.  ver.  12,  13. 
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motes  the  perfpiratlon,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens 
the  fpirits.  How  refrelhed,  how  cheerful,  and  agree- 
able does  one  feel  on  being  fhaved,  wafhed,  and  fhift- 
ed  ; efpecially  when  thefe  ofRces  have  been  negledled 
longer  than  ufual ! 

The  eaftern  cuftom  of  wafhing  the  feet,  though 
lefs  neceflary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  can- 
not fail  to  obftrudl  the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of 
cleanlinefs  would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers. 
Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in 
lukewarm  water  at  night,  after  being  expofed  to  cold 
or  wet  through  the  day,  they  would  leldom  expe- 
rience the  ill  effedls  which  often  proceed  from  theft 
caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceflary  than  on  fhipboard.  If  epidemical  diftem- 
pers  break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  beft  ; 
w'ay  to  prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole  ‘ 
company  be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  , 
When  infetftious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs 
is  the  mofb  likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreading: 
it  is  likewife  neceffary  to  prevent  their  returning  • 
afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  fick 
ought  to  be  carefully  wafhed,  and  fumigated  with 
brimflone.  Infedion  will  lodge  a long  time  in  dirty 
clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  mofl:  terrible 
manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  flck  people  are  ] 
colleded  together,  cleanlinefs  ought  to  be  mod  re-  | 
ligioufly  obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch  places  j 
is  often  fufficient  to  make  one  fick.  It  is  eafy  to  ] 
imagine  what  efled  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
difeafed.  In  an  hofpital  or  infirmary,  where  clean-  ' 
lincfs  is  ncgleded,  a perfon  in  perfcd  health  has  a , 
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greater  chance  to  become  fick,  than  a fick  perfon  has 
to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that 
negleft,  or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears 
among  thofe  who  havt  the  care  of  the  fick ; they 
think  it  almoft  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is 
clean  to  come  near  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example, 
and  would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  filth,  than  change  the  leaft  bit  of  his  linen.  If 
cleanlinefs  be  necelTary  for  perfons  in  health,  it  is 
certainly  more  fo  for  the  fick.  Many  difeafes  may 
be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  moft  of  them  might 
be  mitigated  by  it;  and,  where  it  is  negleded,  the 
flighteft  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  moft 
malignant.  The  fame  miftaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  leaft  admilfion  of  frefla  air  to  the 
fick,  feems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  them  dirty. 
Both  thefe  deftrudive  prejudices  will,  we  hope,  be 
foon  entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature. 
We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though 
we  Ihould  not  pradifc  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attrads 
our  regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains 
efteem  v/here  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the 
higheft  as  well  as  the  loweft  ftation,  and  cannot  be 
dilpenled  with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more 
importance  to  fociety  than  general  cleanlinefs.  It 
ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  where ; but  ia 
populous  cities  it  fliould  be  almoft  revered  *. 

• As  it  is  impoffible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  earnellly  recommend  it  to  the  magi- 
Itrate^  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article. 
Moft  great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  fituated  as  to  be  eafily  fupplied 
mtii  water ; and  thofe  perfons  wlio  will  not  make  a proper  ufe  of 
Jt,  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  be  fe- 
verely  punilhed.  The  ftreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be 
had.  ought  to  be  wafhcd  every  day.  This  is  the  only  elFedual 
method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean;  and,  upon  trial,  we 
are  perfuaded  it  will  be  found  the  cheapeft. 

Some  of  the  moft  dreadful  difeafes  incident  to  human  nature 
roighr,  in  my  opinion,  be  entirely  eradicated  by  cleanlinefs. 
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C H A P.  IX. 

OF  INFECTION. 

■jV/T  ANY  dlfeafes  are  infecTnous.  Every  perfon 
ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  difeafed.  The  common 
pradlice  of  vifiting  the  fick,  though  often  well  meant, 
has  many  ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dif- 
courage  any  a6l  of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpecially 
towards  thofe  in  diftrefs ; but  I cannot  help  blaming 
fuch  as  endanger  their  own  or  their  neighbours 
lives,  by  a miffaken  friendfhip  or  an  impertinent 
curiofity. 

The  houfes  pf  the  fick,  efpecially  in  the  country, 
are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with 
idle  vifitors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places,  for 
lervants  and  'young  people  to  wait  upon  the  fick  by 
turns,  and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It 
•would  be  a miracle  indeed  lliould  fuch  always  efcape. 
Experience  teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  conduft. 
People  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  com- 
municate them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become 
epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one  who  had 
not  had  the  fmall  pdx,  to  wait  upon  a patient  in  that 
difeafe  ; yet  many  other  fevers  are  almoft  as  infeiflious 
as  the  fmall  pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal.  Some  imagine 
that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  villages  than  in 
great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical  afliftance. 
This  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe ; but  I am  inclined 
to  think  it  oftener  proceeds  from  the  caufe  above 
mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
infc£tion,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effedually 
than  by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick. 

Such 
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Such  vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their 
connedlions,  but  likcwife  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowd- 
ing the  houfe  they  render  the  air  iinwholefome,  and 
by  their  private  whifpers  and  difmal  countenances 
difturb  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  deprefs 
his  fpirits.  Perfons  who  are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers, 
ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  polTibie.  The  fight  of 
ftrange  faces,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  mind, 
hurts  them. 

The  common  praftice  in  country  places  of  in- 
viting great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and 
crov/ding  them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the 
corpfe  lies,  is  another  way  of  fpreading  infedlion. 
The  infeflion  does  not  always  die  with  the  patient. 
Every  thing  that  comes  into  contact  with  his  body 
while  alive,  receives  the  contagion,  and  fome  of 
them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  &c.  will  retain  it  for  a 
long  time.  Perfons  who  die  of  infedlious  dif- 
orders  ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied  ; and  people 
fhould  keep  as  much  as  poffible  at  a diftance  from 
them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infectious  difeafes,  if  fhofe  in  health  were  kept  at  a 
proper  diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifti  Legifta- 
tor,  among  many  other  wife  inftitutions  for  pre- 
ferving  health,  has  been  peculiafly  attentive  to  the 
means  of  preventing  infeCtion,  or  defilement  as  it  is 
called,  either  from  a difeafed  perfbn  or  a dead  body. 
In  many  cafes  the  difeafed  were  to  be  feparated  from 
thofe  in  health  ; and  it  was  deemed  a crime  even  to 
approach  their  habitations.  If  a perfon  only  touched 
a difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  walh 
himfclf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for  fome  time  at  a dif- 
tance from  fociety. 

Infectious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by 
clothes.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
■which  has  been  worn  by  the^eceafed,  unlels  it  has 
been  well  walked  and  fumigated,  as  infection  may 

lodge 
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lodge  a long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very 
tragical  effedis.  This  fhews  the  danger  of  buying  at 
random  the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  other 
people. 

Infedlious  diforders  are  frequently  imported. 
Commerce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes, 
bring  us  alfo  their  difeafqs.  Thefe  db  often  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  fo  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed, 
either  to  prevent  the  introdudion  or  fpreading  of  in- 
fedious  maladies.  Some  attention  indeed  is  gene- 
rally paid  to  the  plague  j but  other  difeafes  pals  un- 
regarded 

Infedion  is  often  fpread  through  cities,  by  jails, 
hofpitals,  &c.  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the 
very  middle  of  populous  towns ; and  when  infedious 
difeafes  break  out  in  them,  it  is  impolTible  for  the  in- 
habitants to  efcape.  Did  magill rates  pay  any  regard 
to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  eafily 
remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  dlffufe  infec- 
tion through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmo- 
fphere  of  a large  tpwn  is  one  contaminated' mafs, 
abounding  with  various  kinds  of  infedion,  and 

• Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation ot  difeafes,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  would  be 
attended  with  many  happy  confequences.  This  might  eafily  be 
done  by  appointing  a phyfician  at  every  confiderable  fea-port, 
to  infpedl  the  fltip’s  company,  paffengers,  &c.  before  they  came 
klhore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  infeiflious  diforder  prevailed,  to 
order  the  fhip  to  perform  a (hort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the  fick 
to  fome  hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might  likewiie 
order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  had  been  ufed  by  the 
fick  d uring  the  voyage,  to  be  either  deflroyed,  or  thoroughly 
cleanled  by  fumigation,  &c.  before  any  of  them  were  fent  afhore. 
A feheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  conduced,  would  prevent 
piany  fevers,  and  other  infedlious  difeafes,  from  being  brought 
by  failors  into  fca-pon  towns,  and  by  this  means  dilFufcd  all  ova 
jhe  country, 
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tmirt:  be  pernicious  to  health.  The  beft  advice  that 
we  can  give  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  large 
cities,  is  to  chufe  an  open  fituation  ; to  avoid  narrow, 
dirty,  crowded  ftreets ; to  keep  their  own  houfe  and 
offices  clean ; and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open 
air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fprcading  of 
infediious  dil'eales,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  fick.  This  might 
often  fave  a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from 
being  infedled  by  one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean 
that  people  fhould  abandon  their  friends  or  rela- 
tions in  diftrefs,  but  only  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  againft  being  too  much  in  company  with 
thofe  who  are  afflidted  with  difeafes  of  an  infedtious 
nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  infedlious  difeafes  run 
very  great  hazard.  They  Ihould  fluff  their  nofes 
with  tobacco,  or  fome  other  ftrong  fmelling  herb, 
as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  likewife  to 
keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the  room 
where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  ftrong  acids, 
frequently  to  admit  a ftream  of  frefh  air  into  it,  and 
to  avoid  the  fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can. 
They  ought  never  to  go  into  company  without 
having  changed  their  clothes  and  walked  their 
hands  i otherwife,  if  the  difeafe  be  infedlious,  they 
will  in  all  probability  carry  the  contagion  along  with 
them  *. 

However 

• There  Is  reafon  to  believe  that  infedion  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  careleflnefs  of  the  faculty  them- 
jfelycs.  Many  phyficians  affeft  a familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient’s  bedfide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a conliderable  time.  If 
the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  infectious  difeafe, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  doctor’s  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry 
away  fome  of  the  infection ; and  if  he  goes  direClly  to  vifit  an* 
uther  patient  without  wafhing  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes, 
iar  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  feldom  ths  cafe. 
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However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfideratc 
perfons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  atten- 
tion to  thofe  things  which  tend  to  diffufe  infeftion 
■would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes. 
As  moft  difeafes  are  in  fome  degree  infedlious,  no  one 
Ihouid  continue  long  with  the  fick,  except  the  necef- 
fary  attendants.  I mean  not,  however,  by  this  cau- 
tion,'to  deter  thole  whofe  duty  or  office  leads  them  to 
wait  upon  the  fick,  from  fuch  a laudable  and  necelTary 
employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftrate 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infec- 
tion j as  the  promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs ; re- 
moving jails,  hofpicals,  burying  grounds,  and  other 
places  where  infeftion  may  be  generated,  at  a pro- 
per diftance  from  great  towns  widening  the 
ftreets;  pulling  down  ufelefs  walls,  and  taking  all 
methods  to  promote  a free  circulation  of  air  through 
every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals,  or 
proper  places  of  reception  for  the  lick,  provided 
they  were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed 
in  an  open  fituation,  would  likewife  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  fpreading  of  infeftion.  Such  places  of  re- 
ception would  prevent  the  poor,  when  lick,  from 
being  vifite'd  by  their  idle  or  officious  neighbours. 
They  would  likewife  render  it  unnecelTary  for  fick 
fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  mailer’s  houfes.  Mailers 
had  better  pay  for  having  their  fervants  taken  care 
of  in  an  hofpital,  than  run  the  hazard  of  having  an 
infedious  difeafe  diffufed  among  a numerous  fa- 

is  it  any  wonder  that  he  fiiould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with  him  ? 
Pbyficians  not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  themfelves,  by  this 
praftice.  And  indeed  they  fometimes  fulFer  for  their  want  of 
care. 

* The  antients  would  not  fuffer  even  the  temples  of  their 
gods,  where  the  fick  reforted,  to  be  biult  within  the  walls  of  » 
city. 
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rnlly.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  people,  when  placed 
in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  difFufe  infection 
among  their  neighbours,  but  have  likewife  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in- 
ftead  of  preventing  infedtion,  may  become  the  means 
of  diffufing  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  great  towns;  when  numbers  of  patients  arc 
crowded  together  in  fmall  apartments;  when  there 
is  a conftant  communication  kept  up  between  the 
citizens  and  the  patients;  and  when  cleanlinels 
and  ventilation  are  negleded,  they  become  nefts 
for  hatching  difeafes,  and  every  one  who  goes  into 
them  not  only  runs  a rifk  of  receiving  infedtion 
himfelf,  but  likewife  of  comnaunicating  it  to  others. 
This  however  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hofpitals,  but 
of  thofe  who  have  the  management  of  them.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  were  both  more  nu- 
merous, and  upon  a more  refpedlable  footing,  as 
that  would-  induce  people  to  go  into  them  with 
lefs  reludlance.  This  is  the  more  to  be  defired, 
becaufe  moft  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infec- 
tious diforders  break  out  among  the  poor,  and  arc 
by  them  communicated  to  the  better  fort.  Were 
proper  attention  paid  to  the  firfl  appearances  of 
fudi  diforders,  and  the  patients  early^  conveyed  to 
an  hofpital,  we  fhould  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever, 
which  is  almofl:  as  infedlious  as  the  plague,  become 
epidemic. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

^T^HE  pafTions  have  great  influence  both  in  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  i How  the  mind  af- 
icdts  tne  body,  will  in  all  probability  ever  remain 
^ a lecret. 
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a fccret.  It  is  fufficlent  for  us  to  know,  that  there  ts 
eftablilhed  a reciprocal  influence  between  the  mental 
and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever  injures  the 
one  diforders  the  other. 

Of  Anger. 

The  pafllon  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  funftions. 
It  often  occafioiis  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes  j 
and  fometimes  even  fuddcn  death.  This  pafllon  is 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak 
nerves.  I have  known  fuch  perfons  frequently  lofe 
their  lives  by  a violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  advife 
them  to  guard  againft  the  excels  of  this  pafllon  with 
the  utmoft  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
being  angry  j but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring 
refentment  in  our  breaft.  Refentment  preys  upon 
the  mind,  and  occafions  the  mofl  obftinate  chronical 
diforders,  which  gradually  wafte  the  conftitution. 
Nothing  fhews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to 
forgive  injuries  j it  promotes  the  peace  of  fociety,  ^ 
and  greatly  conduces  to  our  own  eafe,  health,  and 
felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  fhoiild  avoid  violent  gufls  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  Neither 
ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endeavour 
at  all  times  to  keep  their  myids  calm  and  ferene.  No- 
thing tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a 
conftant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear, 

The  influence  of  fear^  both  in  occafioning  and 
aggravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man 
ought  to  be  blamed  for  a decent  concern  about 
life  i but  too  great  a defire  to  prefcrve  it  is  often 
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the  caufe  of  lofing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  de- 
prefllng  the  fpirics,  not  only  difpofe  us  to  difeafes, 
but  often  render  thofc  difeafes  fatal  which  an  un- 
daunted mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  efFefts.  Epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often 
occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  prac- 
tice, fo  common  among  young  people,  of  fright- 
ening one  another.  Many  have  loft  their  lives,  and 
others  have  been  rendered  miferable,  by  frolics  of 
this  kind.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the 
human  paffions.  The  mind  may  eafily  be  thrown 
into  fuch  diforder  as  never  again  to  a6t  with  re- 
gularity. 

But  the  gradual  effecls  of  fear  prove  moft  hurt- 
ful. The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by 
dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very 
evil  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many 
die  of  thofe  very  difeafes  of  which  they  long  had 
a dread,  or  which  had  been  imprefted  on  their 
minds  by  fome  accident,  or  foolifh  prediction. 
This,  for  example,  is  often  the  cafe  with  women 
in  child-bed.  Many  of  thofe  who  die  in  that  fitua- 
tion  are  imprefted  with  the  notion  of  their  death  a 
long  time  before  it  happens;  and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  this  impreftion  is  often  the  caufe 
of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of 
women  with  the  apprehenfions  of  the  great  pain  and 
peril  of  child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women 
die  in  labour,  though  many  lofc  their  lives  after  it ; 
which  may  be  thus  accounted  for..  A woman  after 
delivery,  finding  hcrfelt  -veak  and  exhaufted,  im- 
mediately apprehends  flic  is  in  danger ; but  this 
fear  feldom  fails  to  obftruft  the  neceftary  evacua- 
tions, upon  which  her  recovery  depends.  Thus 
the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice  to  their  own  imagi- 
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nations,  when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did  they 
apprehend  none. 

It  leldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women  in  a 
great  town  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance who  is  with  child  dreads  the  fame  fate, 
and  the  difeafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force 
of  imagination.  This  Ihould  induce  pregnant  wo- 
men to  defpife  fear,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe 
tatling  goffips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  their 
cars  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that 
may  in  the  leaft  alarm  a pregnant  or  child- bed  wo- 
man, ought  with  the  greateft  care  to  be  guarded 
againft. 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed 
by  the  old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in  moft 
parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifli  bell  for  every 
perfon  who  dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in 
danger  are  very  inquifitive  j and  if  they  come  to 
know  that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame 
fituation  with  themfelves,  what  muft  be  the  confe- 
quence  ? At  any  rate  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  this 
is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a very  difficult 
matter  to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed 
women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes. 
When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport 
the  patient’s  fpirits,  prevail,  what  muft  be  the  efiisdl 
of  a funeral  peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a day 
in  his  ears  ? No  doubt  his  imagination  will  fuggeft 
that  others  died  of  the  fame  difeafe  under  which 
he  labours.  This  apprehenfion  will  have  a greater 
tendency  to  deprefs  his  fpirits,  than  all  the  cordials 
of  which  medicine  can  boaft  will  have  to  raife 
them. 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abo- 
liflicd,  we  ought  to  keep  the  fick  as  much  from 
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hearing  it  as  pofllble,  and  from  every  other  thing  that 
niay  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far  however  is  this 
from  being  generally  attended  to,  that  many  make 
it  their  bufinefs  to  vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whif- 
per  difmal  ftories  in  their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for 
fympathizing  friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be 
confidered  as  enemies.  All  who  wifli  well  to  the  fick 
ought  to  keep  fuch  perfons  at  the  greatcft  diftance 
from  them. 

A cuftom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians 
of  prognollicating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s 
fate,  or  foretelling  the  ifllie  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity 
no  doubt  introduced  this  pradice,  and  ftill  fupports 
it,  in  fpite  of  common  fenfe  and  the  fafety  of  man- 
kind. I have  known  a phyfician  barbarous  enough 
to  boaft,  that  he  pronounced  more  Jentences  than  all 
his  Majefty’s  judges.  Would  to  God  that  fuch  fen- 
tences  were  not  often  equally  fatal ! It  may  indeed 
be^  alledged,  that  the  dodor  does  not  declare  his 
opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much  the  worfe. 
A fenfible  patient  had  better  hear  what  the  dodor 
fays,  than  learn  it  from  the  *difconfolate  looks,  the 
watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whifpers  of  thole  about 
him.  It  feldom  happens,  when  the  dodor  gives 
an  unfavourable  opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed 
from  the  patient.  The  very  embarralTment  which 
the  friends  and  attendants  Ihew  m dilguifing  what 
he  has  faid,  is  generally  fufficient  to  dilcover  the 
truth. 

Kind  Heaven  has,  for  the  wifefl:  ends,  concealed 
from  mortals  their  fate;  and  we  do  not  fee  what 
right  any  man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  an- 
other, efpecially  if  fuch  a declaration  has  a chance 
to  kill  him.  Mankind  arc  indeed  very  fond  of 
prying  into  future  events,  and  feldom  fail  to  fo- 
hcit  the  phyfician  for  his  opinion.  A doubtful  an- 
fwer,  however,  or. one  that  may  tend  rather  to 
encourage  the  hopes  of  the  fick,  is  furely  the  moft 
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proper.  This  conduft  could  neither  hurt  the  patient 
nor  the  phyficinn.  Nothing  tends  more  to  de- 
ftroy  the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thofe  bold  prog- 
nofticators,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the 
mod  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  midakes  which 
daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many  danding 
proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  weaknefs  of 
fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s 
danger  to  fome  of  his  near  connexions;  though  even 
this  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greated  cau- 
tion : but  it  never  can  be  necedary  in  any  cafe 
that  the  whole  town  and  country  fhould  know, 
immediately  after  the  doXor  has  made  his  fird  vifit, 
ibaf  he  has  no  hopes  of  his  patient's  recovery.  Perfons 
whofe  impertinent  curiofity  leads  them  to  quedion 
the  phyfician,  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  pa- 
tient, certainly  deferve  no  other  than  an  evafivc 
anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their 
example,  and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer 
than  their  neighbours  often  do  much  hurt  in  this 
way.  Humanity  furely  calls  upon  every  one  to 
comfort  the  fick,  and  not  to  add  to  their  affliXion 
by  alarming  their  fears.  A friend,  or  even  a phy- 
fician, may  often  do  more  good  by  a mild  and  iym- 
pathizing  behaviour  than  by  medicine,  and  fliould 
never  negleX  to  adminider  that  greated  of  all  cor- 
dials, Hope, 

Of  Grief. 

Grief  is  the  mod  dedruXive  of  all  the  paffions. 
Its  effeXs  are  permanent ; and  when  it  finks  deep 
into  the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger 
and  fear,  being  of  a more  violent  nature,  feldom 
lad  long;  but  grief  often  changes  into  a fixed  me- 
lancholy. 
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lancholy,  which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes  the 
conftitution.  This  paffion  ought  not  to  be  indulged. 
It  may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  beginning ; but 
when  it  has  gained  ftrength,  all  attempts  to  remove  it 
are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life;  but  it 
Ihews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  fere- 
nity.  Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging  grief, 
and  when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obftinately  refufc 
all  confolation,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  me- 
lancholy, finks  under  the  load.  Such  conduct  is  not 
only  deftru6live  to  health,  but  inconfiftent  with  reafon, 
religion,  and  common  fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceflTary  for  health  as  change 
of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one 
lubjed,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  nature,  it  hurts 
the  whole  functions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief  in- 
dulged fpoils  the  digeftion  and  deftroys  the  appetite ; 
by  which  means  the  fpirits  are  deprelTcd,  the  nerves 
relaxed,  the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  hu- 
mours, for  want  of  frefh  fupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated. 
Thus  many  an  excellent  conftitution  has  been  ruined 
by  a family  misfortune,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  ex- 
celTive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoflible  that  any  perfon  of  a de- 
je6led  mind  fliould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed 
be  dragged  out  for  a few  years;  but  whoever  would 
live  to  a good  old  age,  muft  be  good  humoured  and 
cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own 
power;  yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our 
aclions,  depend  greatly  upon  ourfelves.  We  can 
either  aflbeiate  with  cheerful  or  melancholy  com- 
panions, mingle  in  the  amufements  and  offices  of 
life,  or  fit  ftill  and  brood  over  our  calamities  as 
we  choofe.  Thefe,  and  many  fuch  things,  are  cer- 
tainly in  our  power,  and  from  thefe  the  mind  generally 
takes  its  caft. 
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The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent 
our  attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any 
one  objedl.  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the 
mind,  unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  con- 
templating new  objefts.  This  at  once  points  out 
the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in  diftrefs.  Turn 
the  attention  frequently  to  new  objeds.  Examine 
them  for  fome  time.  When  the  mind  begins  to  re- 
coil, fliift  the  fcene.  By  this  means  a conflant  fuc- 
ceflion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  dif- 
agreeable  ones  entirely  difappear.  Thus  travelling, 
the  ftudy  of  any  art  or  fcience,  reading,  or  wriN 
ing  on  iuch  fubje6ls  as  deeply  engage  the  attention, 
will  fooner  expel  grief  than  the  moft  Iprightly  amufe- 
ments. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  can- 
not be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed  j neither  can  the 
mind.  Indolence  nourifhes  grief.  When  the  mind 
has  nothing  elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  won- 
der that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  purfue 
bufinefs  with  attention  are  hifrt  by  grief.  Inftead 
therefore  of  abftrafting  ourfelves  from  the  world 
or  bufinefs  when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  to 
engage  in  it  with  more  than  ufual  attention,  co  dif- 
charge  with  double  diligence  the  funftions  of  our 
ftation,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheerful  and  fo- 
cial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
le6ted.  Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to  the 
contemplation  of  agreeable  objedts,  help  to  difpel 
ihc  gloom  which  misfortunes  caft  over  it.  They 
make  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many  other 
happy  effeds. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  be- 
take themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the 
cure  wprfe  than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to 
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end  in  the  ruin  of  fortune,  charafter,  and  conftU 
tution. 

Of  Love, 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongefl  of  all  the  paffions  j 
at  leaft,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubjeft 
to  the  controul  either  of  the  underftanding  or  will, 
than  any  of  the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other 
paftions,  are  neceftary  for  the  prefei;vation  of  the 
individual,  but  love  is  neceftary  for  the  continua- 
tion of  th.e  fpecies  itfelf;  it  was  therefore  proper  that 
this  paftion  Ihouid  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
breaft. 

Though  love  be  a ftrong  paftion,  it  is  feldom  fo 
rapid  in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few 
perfons  fall  defperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We 
would  therefore  advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers 
with  this  paftion,  to  confider  well  the  probability 
of  his  being  able  to  obtain  the  objeft  of  his  willies. 
When  that  is  not  likely,  he  ftiould  avoid  every  occa- 
fion  of  increafing  it.  He  ought  immediately  to  flee 
the  company  of  the  beloved  obje6t ; to  apply  his 
mind  attentively  to  bufinefs  or  ftudy ; to  take  every 
kind  of  amufement;  and  above  all,  to  endeavour, 
if  poftible,  to  find  another  objedt  which  may  engage 
his  alFedions,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to 
obtain. 

There  is  no  paftion  with  which  people  are  fo  ' 
ready  to  tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more 
dangerous.  Some  men  make  love  for  amufement, 
others  from  mere  vanity,  or  on  purpofe  to  Ihew 
their  confequence  with  the  fair.  This  is  perhaps 
the  greateft  piece  of  cruelty  which  any  one  can  be 
guilty  of.  What  we  eagerly  wilh  for  we  eafily 
credit.  Hence  the  too  credulous  fair  are  often  be- 
trayed into  a fituation  which  is  truly  deplorable,  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  difeover  that  the  pretended 
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lover  was  only  in  jcft.  But  there  is  no  jefting  with 
this  paflion.  When  love  is  got  to  a certain  height,  it 
admits  of  no  other  cure  but  the  pofleffion  of  its  ob- 
ject, which  in  this  cafe  ought  always,  if  poflible,  to  be 
obtained  *. 

Of  Religions  Melancholy, 

Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave 
as  if  they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They 
imagine  the.  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  certain 
mortifications,  or  denying  themfelves  the  fmalleft 
indulgence,  even  of  the  moft  innocent  amufe- 
ments.  A perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  coun- 
tenances, while  the  deepeft  melancholy  preys  upon 
their  minds.  At  length  the  faireft  profpedts  vanifli, 
every  thing  puts  on  a difmal  appearance,  and  thofe 
very  objeds  which  ought  to  give  delight,  afford 
nothing  but  difguft.  Life  itfelf  becomes  a burden, 
and  the  unhappy  wretch,  perfuaded  that  no  evil  can 
equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end  to  his  mifcrable 
exiftence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fo 
far  perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very 
evils  which  it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can 
be  better  calculated  than  'true  Religion^  to  raife 
and  fupport  the  mind  of  its  votaries  under  every  af- 
fiidlion  that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches  men  that 
even  the  fufferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory  to 

• The  conduft  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blameable.  An  advantageous 
match  is  the  conttant  aim  of  parents;  while  their  children  often 
fufiVr  a real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  The 
firfi;  thing  which  parent.s  ought  to  confult  in  difpofing  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard 
always  paid  to  thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and 
parents  would  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent  the  feverity  of  their 
condudl,  after  a ruined  conftitution,  a loft  charafler,  or  a diftrafled' 
mind,  lias  Ihewn  tliem  their  miftake. 
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the  happinefs  of  tho  next ; and  that  all  who  perfifl;  in 
a courfe  of  virtue  fliall  at  length  arrive  at  complete 
felicity. 

Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion 
to  others,  fhould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
gloomy  fubjedls.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a more 
powerful  argument  in  its  favour  than  all  the  terrors 
that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men 
from  outward  acts  of  wickednefs,  but  can  never  in^ 
fpire  them  with  that  love  of  God,  and  real  goodnefs 
of  heart,  in  which  alone  true  religion  confifts. 

To  conclude ; the  beft  way  to  counteract  the  vio- 
lence of  any  paflion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  en- 
gaged in  fome  ufeful  purfuit. 


CHAP.  XL 

OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

The  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body 
are  thofe  by  Jiool,  urine,  and  injenfible  perfpi- 
ration.  None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obftrufted  with- 
out impairing  the  health.  When  that  which  ought 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long  retained, 
it  not  only  occafions  z plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of 
the  veflTels,  but  acquires  qualities  which  are  hurtful  to 
the  health,  as  acrimony,  putrefcence,  &c. 

Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool. 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keep- 
ing the  body  regular.  When  the  faeces  lie  too  long 
in  the  bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours  j and  when 
they  are  too  foon  difeharged,  the  body  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  nourilhed.  A medium  is  therefore  to  be 
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defired,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in 
diet,  flcep,  and  exercife.  Whenever  the  body  is  not 
regular,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  a fault  in  one  or 
other  of  thefe. 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral 
different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to  ex- 
pert either  that  their  digeftion  will  be  good,  or  their 
difcharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing difturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and 
never  fails  to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too  much  or 
too  little  food  will  have  this  effeft.  The  former  in- 
deed generally  occafions  loofenefs,  and  the  latter 
coftivenefs;  but  both  have  a tendency  to  hurt  the 
health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exadl  number 
of  ftools  which  may  be  confident  with  health,  as  thefe 
differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different 
conditutions,  and  even  in  the  fame  conditution  un- 
der a different  regimen  of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  Is 
however  generally  allowed,  that  one  dool  a-day  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  an  adult,  and  that  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this, 
like  mod  general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions. 
I have  known  perfons  in  perfect  health  who  did  not 
go  to  dool  above  once  a-week  *.  Such  a degree  of 
codivenefs  however  is  not  fafej  though  the  perfon 
who  labours  under  it  may  for  fome  time  enjoy  tole- 
rable health,  yet  at  length  it  may  occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a dool  every  day  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not 
only  the  podure  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular 
dools,  but  alfo  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the 
perfpiration,  ledens  all  the  other  dilcharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by 
Mr.  Locke  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz,  to  Jolicit 

• Some  perfons  have  told  me  that  they  did  not  go  to  Ilool  above 
once  a month. 
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vature,  by  going  regularly  to  ftool  every  morning  whether 
one  has  a call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be  ac- 
quired, which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Perfons  who  have  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  coftivenefs  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their 
conftitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated 
weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  every  dofc 
makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they  become 
as  neceflary  as  daily  bread.  Thofe  who  are  trou- 
bled with  coftivenefs  ought  rather,  if  pofllble,  to  re- 
move it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  fhould  likewife  go 
thinly  cloathed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an  aftrin- 
gent  or  of  an  heating  nature.  The  diet  and  other  re- 
gimen neceffary  in  this  cafe  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Coftivenefs^  where  this  ftate  of  the  bowels  is 
treated  as  a difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual  loofe- 
nefs  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature 
of  their  complaint.  They  fhould  ufe  food  which 
braces  and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  ra- 
ther of  an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made 
of  the  fineft  flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk, 
<&c.  Their  drink  fhould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy 
and  water,  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and 
fuch  like. 

As  an  habitual  loofencfs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
ftrudled  perfpi ration,  perfons  affected  with  it  ought 
to  keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their 
fkin,  and  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the 
perfpiration.  Further  diredlions  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Loofenejs, 


Of  Urine. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity 
and  appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
p lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of 

either, 
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either  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be 
equal  to  three- fourths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  ali- 
ment. But  fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble 
of  meafuring  both,  he  would  find  that  every  thing 
which  altered  the  degree  of  perfpiration,  would  alter 
this  proportion,  and  likewife  that  different  kinds  of 
aliment  would  afford  yery  different  quantities  of 
urine.  Though  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  no  rule 
can  be  given  for  judging  of  the  precife.  quantity  of 
urine  which  ought  to  be  difeharged,  yet  a perfon  of 
common  fenfe  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  know  when 
Jt  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  difeharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 
actually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  promoted  j and  every  thing  that  may  obftruft 
it  fliould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion 
and  difeharge  of  urine  are  leffened  by  a fedentary 
life,  fleeping  on  beds  that  are  too  foft  and  warm, 
food  of  a dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors  which  are 
aftringent  and  heating,  as  red  port,  claret,  and  fuch 
like.  Thofe  who  have  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  their 
urine  is  in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who  have  any 

* It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  among  phyficians,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  will  be  furprized  at  this  who  confiders  how 
many  ways  it  may  be  alFefted,  and  confequently  have  its  appear- 
ance altered.  The  paffions,  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  Hate 
of  the  other  evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  are  fufficient 
to  induce  a change  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the 
urine.  Any  one  who  attends  to  this  will  be  aftonifhed  at  the  im- 
pudence of  thofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  difeafes, 
and  preferibe  to  patients,  from  the  bare  infpeflion  of  their  urine. 
Thefe  impoftors,  however,  are  very  common  all  over  Britain,  and, 
by  the  amazing  credulity  of  the  populace,  many  of  them  amafs 
confiderable  fortunes.  Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  pre- 
vail in  this  country,  that  in  favour  of  urine  dohors  is  the  llrongell. 
The  common  people  have  ftill  an  unlimited  faith  in  their  feill, 
although  it  has  been  demonftrated  that  no  one  of  them  is  able  to 
dillinguifh  the  urine  of  a horfe,  or  any  other  animal,  from  that 
of  a man. 

4 fymptoms 
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fytnptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to  avoid  thefc 
things,  but  whatever  elfe  they  find  has  a tendency  to 
Icfien  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids, 
but  by  ftagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker, 
the  more  watery  parts  flying  off  firfl,  and  the  more 
grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftant 
tendency  which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation 
of  ftones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  indolent  and  fedentary 
people  are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafcs,  than 
perfons  of  a more  adtive  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others 
have  brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable 
diforders  by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a 
failfe  delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has  been  over- 
diftended,  it  often  lofes  its  power  of  aflion  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  either  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expel  it  properly. 
The  calls  of  nature  ought  never  to  be  poftponed. 
Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a virtue,  but  that  can  never  be 
reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  any  one  to 
rilk  his  health  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too 
fmall  a quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the 
cxceffive  ufe  of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  ftimu- 
lates  the  kidnies,  dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This  dif- 
order  very  foon  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  a 
confumption.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be  mi- 
tigated by  ftrengthening  diet  and  aftringent  medicines, 
fuch  as  are  recommended  under  the  article  Diabetes, 
or  excelTive  difeharge  of  urine. 

Of  the  Perfpiration. 

Infenfible  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned  the 
greateft  of  all  the  difeharges  from  the  human  body. 

It 
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It  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  dif-* 
€afes  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on } but  when 
it  is  obftrudled,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  dilbrdered. 
This  difeharge  however,  being  lefs  perceptible  than 
any  of  the  reft,  is  confequendy  lefs  attended  to. 
Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers,  rheumatifms,  agues, 
&c.  often  proceed  from  obftruefed  perfpiration  before 
we  are  aware  of  its  having  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  moft  of  them  im- 
pute their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which  they 
had  caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  neg- 
ledled.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  a critical  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  differ- 
ence in  different  feafons,  climates,  conftitutions,  &c. 
we  ftiall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  caufes  which 
moft  commonly  obftrudt  it,  and  to  fhew  how  far  they 
may  be  either  avoided,  or  have  their  influence  coun- 
teraded  by  timely  care.  The  want  of  a due  attention 
to  thefe,  cofts  Britain  annually  fome  thoufands  of  ufe- 
ful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmofphere. 

One  of  the  moft  common  caufes  of  obftruded  per- 
fpiration, or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere. There  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  hap- 
pen more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With 
us  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  but  often 
change  almoft  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a few 
days,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  courfe  of  one  day. 
That  fuch  changes  muft  affed  the  ftate  of  the  perfpi- 
ration is  obvious  to  every  one 

The 

• I never  knew  a more  remarkable  inftance  of  tbe  uncertainty 
of  the  weather  in  this  country,  than  happened  when  I was  writ- 
ing thefe  notes.  This  morning,  Ang.  14,  1783,  the  ther/no- 
meter  in  the  lhade  was  down  at  fifty- three  degrees,  and  a very 

few 
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The  beft  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againft 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every 
day.  Thofe  who  keep  moft  within  doors  are  moft 
liable  to  catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  render 
themfelves  fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flighteft 
changes  in  the  atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs, 
and  opprefiions  of  the  breaft,  &c.  they  become  a kind 
of  living  barometers. 

IVet  Clothes. 

Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldnefs  obftrufh 
the  perfpiration,  but  their  moifture,  by  being  ab- 
forbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes 
the  danger.  The  moft  robiift  conftitution  is  not 
proof  againft  the  danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes ; 
they  daily  occafion  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other 
fatal  diforders,  even  in  the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impoftible  for  people  who  go  frequently 
abroad  to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the 
danger  might  generally  be  leflened,  if  not  wholly 
prevented,  by  changing  their  clothes  foon  j when 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  fhould  keep  in  motion  till 
they  be  dry.  So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  pre- 
caution, that  they  often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields 
with  their  clothes  wet,  and  frequently  fleep  even 
whole  nights  in  this  condition.  The  frequent  in- 
ftances  which  we  have  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  con- 
dudt,  ought  certainly  to  deter  all  from  being  guilty 
of  it. 

Wet  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difcafes.  The 
cholic,  inflammations  of  the  breaft  and  of  the  bowels, 
the  iliac  paffion,  cholera  morbus^  &c.  are  often  occa- 

fevv  days  ago  It  flood  above  eighty.  No  one  who  refledls  on  fuch 
great  and  ludden  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  will  be  furprifed  to 
find  colds,  coughs,  rheums,  with, other  aifeflions  of  the  breaft  and 
bowels,  fo  common  in  this  country. 
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fioned  by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render 
this  lefs  dangerous ; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  poflible, 
to  be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not 
accuftomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fhould 
be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpecl. 

Night  Air. 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obftrufted  by  night  air  j 
even  in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The 
dews  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotted  day,  make 
the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  weather  is 
cool.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the  evening  dews 
are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is  more 
temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be 
abroad  in  a cool  evening ; but  this  is  a pleafure  to 
be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their  health.  The  ef- 
fedls  of  evening  dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almod 
imperceptible  j but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dread- 
ed : we  would  therefore  advife  travellers,  labourers, 
and  all  who  are  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to 
avoid  them.  When  the  perfpiration  has  been  great, 
thefe  become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  at- 
tending to  this,  in  flat  marfhy  countries,  where  the 
exhalations  and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 
feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfeys,  and  other 
dangerous  difeafes. 

Damp  Beds. 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being 
ufed,  Handing  in  damp  houies,  or  in  rooms  without 
fire,'or  from  the  linen  not  being  dry  when  laid  on 
the  bed.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by,  travel- 
lers than  damp  beds,  w'hich  are  very  common  in  all 
places  where  f^l  is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold 
and  wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a 
good  lire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a dry  bed, 
Lve  the  perfpiration  reftored  i but  if  he  be  put  into 

a cold  room,  and  laid  in  a damp  bed,  it  will  be 

more 
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more  obftrucled,  and  the  word  confequences  will 
enfue.  Travellers  (hould  avoid  inns  which  are  noted 
for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infefted  with 
the  plague,  as  no  man,  however  robuft,  is  proof  againft 
the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  ftrangers  are  often  equally  dangerous. 
All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  frequently 
ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  pofTible  that 
beds,  which  are  not  flept  in  above  two  or  three  times 
a year,  Ihould  be  fafe  ? Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  people  complain  of  having  caught  cold  by 
changing  their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious:  were 
they  careful  never  to  fleep  in  a bed  but  what  was  fre- 
quently ufed,  they  would  feldom  find  any  ill  confe- 
quences from  a change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  per- 
fon  when  on  a vifit  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is 
kept  on  purpofe  for  ftrangers.  That  ill-judged  piece 
of  complaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad 
confequences  from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  pre- 
vented in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants  to 
fleep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftrangers 
when  they  come.  In  inns,  where  the  beds  are  ufed 
almoft  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is  neceflary  than  to 
keep  the  rooms  well  feafoned  by  frequent  fires,  and 
the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuftom  faid  to  be  praftifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  fheets,  and  preffing  them  in  order 
to  fave  walking,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the 
beds,  ought,  when  difeovered,  to  be  punilh^  with 
the  utmoft  feverity.  It  is  really  a fpecies  of  mur- 
der, and  will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun- 
Ibot.  Indeed  no  linen,  efpecially  if  it  has  been 
walked  in  winter,  ought  to  be  ufed  till  it  has  been 
expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  fire ; nor  is  this  ope- 
ration lefs  necelfary  for  linen  walked  in  fummer, 
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provided  it  has  lain  by  for  any  length  of  time.  This 
caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often 
exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an 
inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a circumftance  of  much 
more  importance 

Darap  Houjes. 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  con- 
fequencesj  for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  Ibould 
be  careful  to  chufe  a dry  fituation.  A houfe  which 
Hands  on  a damp  marfhy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will 
never  be  thoroughly  dry.  All  houfes,  unlefs  where 
the  ground  is  exceeding  dry,  fhould  have  the  firft 
floor  a little  raifed.  Servants  and  others,  who  arc 
obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and  funk  ftories,  feldom 
continue  long  in  health  : mailers  ought  furely  to  pay 
fome  regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants,  as  well  as 
to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  inhabiting  a houfe  almoH  as  foon  as  the 
mafons,  plaifterers,  &c.  have  done  with  it : fuch  ; 
houfes  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs,  j 
but  likewife  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paint,  &c.^  | 
The  allhmas,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  ot  I 
the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  people  who  work  in  thefe  j 
articles,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their  being  unwhole-  ^ 

fome.  ‘ 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafon-  i 
able  piece  of  cleanlinefs ; I mean  the  pernicious  ; 
cuflom  of  walking  them  immediately  before  com-  ' 
pany  is  put  into  them.  Moll  people  catch  cold,  if 

■ • If  a perfon  fufpcas  that  his  bed  is  damp,  the  fimple  precau-  , 

tion  of  taking  off  the  fheets  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with  all,  ' 
or  moil  of  his  clothes  on,  will  prevent  all  the  danger.  I have  . 
praftifed  this  for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hurt  by  damp  ; 
beds,  though  no  coniUlution,  without  care,  is  proof  againft  their  ; 
baneful  influence,  j 
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they  fit  but  a very  fhort  time  in  a room  that  has  been 
lately  wafhed ; the  delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
fuch  a fituation,  and  even  the  robuft:  are  not  always 
proof  againft  its  influence  *. 

Sudden  ’Tranfitions  from  Heat  to  Cold, 

The  perfpiration  is  commonly  obftru6led  by  sud- 
den transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are 
feldom  caught,  unlefs  when  people  have  been  too 
much  heated.  Heat  ratifies  the  blood,  quickens 
the  circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfpiration  \ but 
when  thefe  are  fuddenly  checked,  the  confequences 
muft  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impolTible  for  labourers 
not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome  occafions ; but  it  is  ge- 
nerally in  their  power  to  let  themfclves  cool  gradu- 
ally, to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave  off  work, 
to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  reft  themfelves  in, ' 
and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  fields.  Thefe  eafy 
rules,  if  obfervcd,  would  often  prevent  fevers  and 
other  fatal  diforders. 

It  is  very  common  for  people,  when  hot,  to  drink 
freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors.  This  con- 
du6l  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft  indeed  is  hard 
to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  appe- 
tite frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes 
us  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.  Every  pea- 
fant,  however,  knows,  if  his  horfe  be  permitted  to 
drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after  violent  exer- 
cife,  and  be  immediately  put  into  the  ftable,  or 
fiiffered  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kill  himc 
This  they  take  the  utmoft  care  to  prevent.  It  were 

if  they  were  equally  attentive  to  their  own 
fafety. 

* Pe<^le  imagine  if  a good  fire  is  made  in  a room  after  it  has 
been  walhed,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fitting  in  it ; but  they 
mult  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  increafes  the  danger.  The 
evaporation  excited  by  the  fire  generates  cold,  and  renders  the 
gamp  more  active. 
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Third  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  fwal- 
lowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields 
afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very 
chewing  of  which  would  abate  third.  Water  kept  in 
the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effect.  If  a bit 
of  bread  be  eaten  along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of  wa- 
ter, it  will  both  quench  third  more  effedtually,  and 
make  the  danger  lefs.  When  a pcrfon  is  extremely 
hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirics,  if  it  can 
be  obtained^  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing  elfe. 
But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foolifh,  when  hot,  as  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his 
exercife  at  lead  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly 
warmed  upon  his  domach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  ef- 
fects which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned 
immediate  death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers 
of  various  kinds,  are  its  common  confequences. 
Neither  is  it  fafe  when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw 
fruits,  fallads,  or  the  like.  Th?fe  indeed  have  not 
fo  fudden  an  effed  on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but 
they  are  notwithdanding  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors 
till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going 
into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds, 
coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the  bread,  are  the 
ufual  effedts  of  this  conduct  j yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people,  after  they  have  drank  warm 
liquors  for  feveral  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a number  of 
miles  in  the  colded  night,  or  to  ramble  a'bout  in  the 
Itreets  *. 

People 

• The  tap  rooms  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  where 
fuch  numhers  of  people  fpend  their  evenings,  are  highly  perni- 
cious. The  brcaili  of  a number  of  people  crowded  into  a low 

apartment. 
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People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a moft 
dangerous  pradlice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  with- 
out doors  than  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  the  current  of 
air  is  diredted  againft  one  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  confumptions  have  often 
been  occafioned  by  fitting  or  ftanding  thinly  clothed 
/lear  an  open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open 
windows  lels  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  t'* 
be  done,  even  in  the  hotteft  feafon,  unlefs  the  win- 
dow is  at  a diftance.  I have  known  mechanics  fre- 
quently contradl  fatal  difeafes,  by  working  ftript  at  an 
open  window,  and  would  advife  all  of  them  to  beware 
of  fuch  a pradtice. 

Few  things  expofe  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm : fuch  perfpns 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houfes;  they  can 
hardly  ftir  abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon 
for  keeping  houfes  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is 
fufficient : but  no  houfe  that  is  too  hot  can  be  whole- 
fome ; heat  deftroys  the  fpring  and  elafticity  of  the 
air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs, 
and  the  other  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  it  is 
that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs  prove 
fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glafs-houfes, 
and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool  hardy,  as  to  plunge  them- 
felves  when  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but 
madnefs  itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  effedt  of  this 
condudl.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  adtion  of  a 
madman  to  deferve  a ferious  confideration. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every 
one  ouglit  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all 

apartment,  with  the  addition  of  fires,  candles,  the  fmoke  of  to- 
bacco, and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  &c.  mult  not  only  render  it 
hurtful  to  continue  in  fuch  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out  of  them 
into  3 cold  and  chilly  atmofphere. 
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fudden  tranfitlons  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep 
the  body  in  as  tiniform  a temperature  as  pofTible , ot 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it  copl 
gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  ftrivt  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
far  however  is  this  from  being  my  defign,  that  the 
very  firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to* 
harden  the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I fhall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  my 
fubjedt,  by  giving  an  abftradb  of  the  juftly  celebrated 
advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpedl:  to  the  prefervation  of 
health.  “ A man,”  fays  he,  “ who  is  blefled  with 
“ good  health,  Ihould  confine  himfelf  to  no  particu- 
“ lar  rules,  either  with  refpedt  to  regimen  or  medi- 
cine.  He  ought  frequently  to  diverfify  his  man- 
ner  of  living;  to  be  fometimes  in  town,  fometimes 
" in  the  country;  to  hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfelf  in 
‘‘  reft,  but  more  frequently  to  ufe  exercife.  He 
“ ought  to  refufe  no  kind  of  food  that  is  commonly 
ufed,  but  fometimes  to  eat  more  and  fometimes 
« lefs ; fometimes  to  make  one  at  an  entertainment, 
‘‘  and  fometimes  to  forbear  it ; to  make  rather  two 
“ meals  a-day  than  one,  and  always  to  eat  heartily, 
« provided  he  can  digeft  it.  He  ought  neither  too 
“ eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too  fcfupuloufty  to  avoid  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  fair  fex:  pleafures  of  this  kind* 
« rarely  indulged,  render  the  body  alert  and  adlive ; 

“ but  when  too  frequently  repeated,  weak  and  lan- 
guid.  He  Ihould  be  careful  in  time  of  health  not 
to  deftroy,  by  exceffes  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of 
« conftitution  which  Ihould  fupport  him  under 
“ ficknefs;” 
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GF  DISEASES. 

CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

TH  E cure  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo  much 
upon  fcientific  principles  as  many  imagine.  It 
is  chiefly  the  refult  of  experience  and  obfervation. 
By  attending  the  fick,  and  carefully  obferving  the 
various  occurrences  in  difeafes,  a great  degree  of 
accuracy  may  be  acquired,  both  in  diftinguifhing  their 
fymptoms,  and  in  the  application  of  medicines.  Hence 
fenfible  nurfes,  and  other  perfons  who  wait  upon  the 
fick,  often  forefee  the  patient’s  fate  fooner  than  thofe 
who  have  been  bred  to  phyfic.  We  do  not  however 
mean  to  infinuate  that  a medical  education  is  of  no 
ufe : It  is  doubtlefs  of  the  greateft  importance , but 
it  never  can  fupply  the  place  of  obfervation  and  expe- 
rience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  aflTem- 
blage  of  fymptoms,  and  muft  be  diftinguilhed  by 
thofe  which  are  moft  obvious  and  permanent.  In- 
flead  therefore  of  giving  a clalTical  arrangement 
of  difeafes,  according  to  the  fyftematic  method,  it 
will  be  more  fuitable,  in  a performance  of  this 
nature,  to  give  a full  and  accurate  defeription  of 
each  particular  difeafe  as  it  occurs;  and,  where 
any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one  difeafe  have  a near 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  another,  to  take  notice  of 
that  circumftance,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  point 
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out  the  peculiar  or  charaflerlftic  fymptoms  by  which 
it  may  be  diftinguifhed.  By  a due  attention  to  thefe, 
the  inveftigation  of  difeafes  will  be  found  to  be  a lefs 
difficult  matter  than  moft  people  would  at  firft  be  ready 
to  imagine. 

A proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  tem- 
per of  mind,  conflitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will 
likewife  greatly  afTift,  both  in  the  inveftigation  and 
treatment  of  difeafes. 

In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin ; whereas 
in  old  age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become 
almoft  infenfible,  and  many  of  the  velTels  impervi- 
able.  Thefe  and  other  peculiarities  render  the 
difeafes  of  the  young  and  aged  very  different,  and 
of  courfe  they  muft  require  a different  method  of 
treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not 
afflitt  the  other  fex:  befides,  the  nervous  fyftem 
being  more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  dif- 
eafes require  to  be  treated  with  greater  caution.  They 
are  lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuations ; and  all  ftirau- 
lating  medicines  ought  to  be  adminiftered  to  them 
■^ith  a fparing  hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  perfons 
to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  neceffary 
to  treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner.  A de- 
licate perlbri,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who 
lives  moftly  within  doors,  muft  not  be  treated,  under 
any  difeafe,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who 
is  hardy  and  robuft,  and  vvho  is  much  expofed  to  the 
open  air. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  difeafes,  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful 
temper,  both  occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In 
vain  do  we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to.  re- 
move maladies  which  proceed  from  the  mind. 
When  it  is  affeded,  the  bell  medicine  is  to  foothe 
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the  paflions,  to  divert  the  mind  from  anxious  thought, 
and  to  keep  the  patient  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
lible. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  cli- 
mate, or  place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he 
breathes,  his  diet,  &c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marlhy 
fituations  are  fubjed  to  many  difeafes  which  arc 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries. 
Thofe  who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  have 
many  maladies  to  which  the  more  happy  nifties  are 
entire  ftrangers.  Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and 
indulge  in  ftrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  difeafes 
which  do  not  affed  the  temperate  and  abftemi- 
ous,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  different 
occupations  and  fituations  in  life  difpofe  men  to 
peculiar  difeafes.  It  is  therefore  neceflary  to  in- 
quire into  the  patient’s  occupation,  manner  of  life, 
&c.  This  will  nor  only  affift  us  in  finding  out 
the  difeale,  but  will  likewife  dired  us  in  the  treat- 
ment of  it.  It  would  be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the 
laborious  and  the  fedentary  prccifely  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, even  fuppofing  them  to  labour  under  the  fame 
dilcafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the 
difeale  be  conftitutional  or  accidental;  whether  it 
has  been  of  long  or  Ihort  duration ; whether  it  pro- 
ceeds from  any  great  and  hidden  alteration  in  the  diet, 
manner  of  life,  &c.  The  ftace  of  the  patient’s  body, 
and  of  the  other  evacuations,  ought  alfo  to  be  inquired 
into ; and  likewife  whether  he  can  with  eafe  perform 
all  the  vital  and  animal  fundions,  as  breathing,  di- 
geftion,  6cc. 

Laftly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what  difeafes 
jthe  patient  has  formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what  me- 
dicines were  moft  beneficial  to  him  ; if  he  has  a ftrong 
averfion  to  any  particular  drug,  &c, 
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As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be 
anfwered  by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  Thofc 
who  know  no  better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  a medicine  poflefTes  fome 
wonderful  power  or  fecret  charm,  and  think,  if 
the  patient  fwallows  enough  of  drugs,  that  he  muft 
do  well.  I'his  miftake  has  many  ill  confequences; 
it  makes  people  trull  to  drugs,  and  negled:  their  own 
endeavours  j befides,  it  difcourages  all  attempts 
to  relieve  the  fick  where  medicines  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  places ; and 
when  admlniftered  with  prudence,  they  may  do  much 
good  j but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every  thing 
elfe,  or  adminillered  at  random,  which  is  not  feldom 
the  cafe,  they  muft  do  mifchief.  We  would  there- 
fore wifn  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the 
purfuit  of  fecret  medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they  arc 
acquainted  with.  The  proper  regulation  of  thefe  may 
often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their 
ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and 
of  eafy  digeftion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a 
perfon  with  a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for 
one  in  a fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in 
the  fame  quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  perfedl  health. 
Even  abftinence  alone  will  often  cure  a fever,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  has  been  occafioned  by  excefs  in  eating 
or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleu- 
rifies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  wa- 
tery infufions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c. 
are  not  only  proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they 
are  likewife  the  bcft  medicines  which  can  be  adminif- 
tered. 

In 
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In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where 
the  patient  mufl:  be  fupported  with  cordials,  that  in- 
tention can  always  be  more  effeftually  anfwered  by 
nourifliing  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  me- 
dicines yet  known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  im- 
portance in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Per- 
£bns  afflifted  with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves, 
and  other  hypochondriacal  affections,  generally  find 
more  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  lolid  food  and  ge- 
nerous liquors,  than  from  all  the  cordial  and  car- 
minative medicines  which  can  be  adminiftered  to 
them. 

The  feurvy,  that  mofl:  obftinate  malady,  will  fooner 
yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all  the  boafted 
antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  fhops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated, 
and  the  flomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable 
to  digeft  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to 
affimilate  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confifting 
chiefly  of  milk  will  not  only  fupport  the  patient,  but 
will  often  cure  the  difeafe  after  every  other  medicine 
has  failed. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  import- 
ance than  to  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which  has 
long  induced  people  to  fhut  up  the  fick  from  all 
communication  with  the  ejcternal  air  has  done  great 
mifehief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other  dif- 
eafes, the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from  hav- 
ing the  frefli  air  prudently  admitted  into  his  cham- 
ber, than  from  all*  the  medicines  which  can  be  given 
him. 

Exercife  may  likewife  in  many  cafes  be  confl- 
dered  as  a medicine.  Sailing,  br  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  for  example,  will  be  ol  more  fervice  in  the 
cure  of  coni'umptions,  glandular  obftruClions,  &c* 
than  any  medicine  yet  known.  In  difeafes  which 
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proceed  from  a relaxed  ftate  of  the  folids,  the  cold 
bath,  and  other  parts  of  tKe  gymnaftic  regimen,  will 
be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires  from 
his  body  is  again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it, 
which  ferves  to  nourifh  the  difeafe  and  increafe  the 
danger.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs 
alone ; mofl;  of  them  may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in 
all  of  them  it  is  highly  neceflary  both  for  the  patient 
and  thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  neceflary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  re- 
gimen in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes 
without  medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldom  liicceed 
where  a proper  regimen  is  negledled.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  always 
given  the  firft  place  to  regimen.  Thofe  who  are  ig- 
norant of  medicine  may  confine  themfelves  to  it  only. 
For  others  who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  re- 
commended fome  of  the  molt  Ample  but  approved 
forms  of  medicine  in  every  difeafe.  Thefe  however 
are  never  to  be  adminiftered  but  by  people  of  better 
underflanding  i nor  even  by  them  without  the  greatefl: 
precaution. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  laid  to 
perilh  by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  caufes.  The  mod  general 
caufes  of  fevers  are,  infe^ion^  errors  in  diet,  un-' 
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rshclejorns  air^  violent  emotions  of  the  mind^  excejs  or 
fupprejfion  of  ujaal  evacuations,  ^external  or  internal  in- 
juries, and  extreme  degress  of  heat  or  cold.  As  moft 
of  thefe  have  already  been  treated  of  at  confiderable 
length,  and  their  effects  fliewn,  we  fhall  not  now  re- 
fume the  confuleracion  of  them,  but  fhall  only  recom- 
mend it  to  all,  as  they  would  wiQi  to  avoid  fevers  and 
other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay  the  moft  punctual  attention 
to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  moft  frequent  of  all 
difeafes,  but  they  are  likewife  the  moft  complex. 
In  the  moft  fimple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always 
a combination  of  feveral  different  fymptoms.  The 
didingiiifhing  fymptoms  of  fever  are,  increafed  heat, 
frequency  of  pulfe,  lojs  of  appetite,  general  debility, 
pain  in  the  head,  and  a difficulty  in  performing  fame 
of  the  vital  or  animal  funbfions.  The  other  fymp- 
toms ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea,  thirft, 
anxiety,  delirium,  wearinefs,  wafting  of  the  flefti, 
want  of  deep,  or  the  deep  difturbed  and  not  re- 
frefhing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  complains  firft  of  languor  or  liftledhefs, 
forenefs  of  the  defh,  or  the  bones,  as  the  country 
people  exprefs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, ficknefs,  with  clamminefs  of  the  mouth ; after 
feme  time  come  on  excedive  heat,  violent  thirft,  reft- 
ledhcfs,  &c.  ^ 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  be- 
gins with  an  uneafy  fenfacion  of  excedive  cold, 
accompanied  with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite ; fre- 
quently the  cold  is  attended  with  fhivering,  oppref- 
fion  about  the  heart,  and  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  or 
vomitinc{. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,'  in- 
termitting, and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutane- 
ous eruption  or  topical  indammation,  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  crifipeias,  &:c.  By  a continual  fever  is  meant 
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that  which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  which  fhews  no  remarkable 
increafe  or  abatement  'in  the  fymptoms.  This  kind 
of  fever  is  likewife  divided  into  acute,  flow,  and  ma- 
lignant. The  fever. is  called  acute  when  its  progrefs 
is  quick,  and  the  fymptorns  violent ; but  when  thefe 
are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally  denominated  Jlow, 
When  livid  or  petechial  fpots  fhew  a putrid  ftate  of 
the  humours,  the  fever  is  called  malignant^  'putrid,  or 
■petechial, 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only 
in  a degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  de- 
creafes,  or  exacerbations  and  remiffions,  but  never 
wholly  leaves  the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe.  Intermitting  fevers  or  agues  are  thofe  which, 
during  the  time  that  the  patient  may  be  faid  to  be 
ill,  have  evident  intervals  or  remiffions  of  the  fymp- 
toms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free 
herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  buflnefs  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  lick  to  obferve  with 
diligence  which  way  Nature  points,  and  to  endeavour 
to  affift  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  framed,  as 
to  have  a conftant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off 
whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  This  is  generally 
done  by  urine,  fweat,  flool,  expedloration,  vomit,  or 
fome  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of 
Nature,  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly 
attended  to  and  promoted,  it  would  feidom  con- 
tinue long  but  when  her  attempts  are  either  neg- 
ledled  or  counterafted,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the 
difeafe  proves  fatal.  There  are  daily  inftances 
of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever;  but  by  keeping 
warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their 
feet  in  warm  water,  &:c.  the  fymptoms  in  a few 
hours  difappear,  and  the  danger  is  prevented. 

When 
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When  fevers  of  a putrid  kind  threaten,  the  beft 
method  of  obviating  their  efiPedls  is  by  repeated 
vomits. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers, 
but  to  mark  their  moft  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to 
point  out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with 
refped  to  his  diet,  drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different 
Rages  of  the  difeafe.  In  thefe  articles  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  patient  will  in  a great  meafure  dire6l  our 
condu6t. 

Almoft  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
third,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpeciaily  of  a cool- 
ing nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of 
watery  and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely 
to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove 
fpafms  and  obftructions,  promote  perfpiration,  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and  in  fhort  produce 
every  falutary  effe<51:  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory 
fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel, 
or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of  which  water  is  the 
bafis  ? The  necelTity  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  fkin,  and  the 
burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  third  of 
the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits, 
as  decodions  of  tamarinds,  apple  tea,  orange  whey, 
and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be 
prepared  from  marfh-maliow  roots,  linleed,  lime- 
tree  buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  li- 
quors, efpeciaily  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  and  ihould  never  be  denied 
him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever  the  patient  gene- 
rally complains  of  great  lafTitude  or  wearinefs,  and 
lias  no  inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  (hews 
the  propriety  of  keeping  him  eafy,  and  if  poflable 
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in  bed.  Lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates 
the  violence  of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  all  her  force  to  over- 
come the  difeafe.  The  bed  alone  would  often 
remove  a fever  at  the  beginning;  but  when  the 
patient  ftruggles  with  the  difeafe,  inftead  of  driv- 
ing it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the  deeper ; and  renders 
it  more  dangerous.  This  obfervation  is  too  of- 
ten verified  in  travellers,  who  happen  when  on  a 
journey  to  be  feized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety 
to  get  home  induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fever 
upon  them,  which  condud  feldom  fails  to  render  it 
fatal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould  be 
kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  fick. 
Indeed  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafes  the  dVeafe ; for  which  reafon  every  perfon  in 
a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfedly  quiet,  and  neither 
allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  leaft 
affed  or  difcompofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greateft 
inclination  for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  ap- 
petite for  folid  food:  hence  the  impropriety  of  urg- 
ing him  to  take  viduals  is  evident.  Much  folid 
food  in  a fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  oppreffes 
nature,  and,  inffead  of  nouriflfing  the  patient,  ferves 
only  to  feed  the  difeafe.  What  food  the  patient 
takes  fhould  be  in  fmall  quantity,  light,  and  of  eafy 
digeftion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kind,  as  panada,  roalkd  apples,  gruels,  and  fuch 

like.  ^ , 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  ta- 
ken ill,  run  diredly  to  their  rich  neighbour  for 
cordials,  and  pour  wine,  fpirits,  &c.  into  the  pa- 
tient, who  perhaps  never  had  been  accullomed  to 
tafte  fuch  liquors  when  in  health.  If  there  be  any 
degree  of  fever,  this  conduit  muft  increafe  it,  and 
if  there  be  none,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  raife  one. 

. Stuffing 
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Stuffing  the  patient  with  fweetmeats  and  other  deli- 
cacies is  likewife  very  pernicious.  Thefe  are  always 
harder  to  digeft  than  common  food,  and  cannot  fail 
to  hurt. 

Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a fever 
than  frefh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but 
cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  eveiry 
way  beneficial.  Many-  patients  are  in  a manner 
ftifled  to  death  in  fevers  for  want  of  frefh  air  yet 
fuch  Is  the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  moft  people, 
that  the  moment  they  think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they 
imagine  he  fhould  be  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  into 
which  not  one  particle  of  frefh  air  muft  be  admitted. 
Inftead  of  this,  there  ought  to  be  a conftant  ftream  of 
frefh  air  into  a fick  perfon’s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep 
it  moderately  cool.  Indeed  its  degree  of  warmth 
ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one  in 
perfe6l  health. 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber, 
or  hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  people 
breathing  in  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or 
the  humours  in  a putrid  ftate,  air  that  has  been 
breathed  repeatedly  w'ill  greatly  increafe  the  difeafe. 
Such  air  not  only  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  unfit 
for  the  purpofe  of  refpi ration,  but  acquires  a noxious 
quality,  which  renders  it  in  a manner  poifonous  to  the 
Tick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and 
deprefled,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, but  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  cheer 
and  comfort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a miftaken 
2cal,  when  they  think  a perfon  in  danger,  Inflead 
of  folacing  his  mind  with  the  hopes  and  confola- 
tions  of  feligion,  fright  him  with  the  views  of  hell 
and  damnation.  It  would  be  unfuitable  here  to 
dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  dangerous  confe- 
quenccs  of  this  condu^b ; It  often  hurts  the  body, 
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and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  feldom  benefits  the 
foul. 

Among  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a 
fever  generally  fuggefts  thg  necefiity  of  bleeding. 
This  notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  mod 
fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an 
inflammatory  nature  j but  true  inflammatory  fevers 
are^  now  feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occu- 
pations, and  a different  manner  of  living,  have  fo 
changed  the  ftare  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there 
is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is 
neceflary.  In  mod  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers* 
■which  are  now  fo  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful,  | 
as  it  weakens  the  patient,  finks  his  fpirits,  &c.  We  | 
would  recommend  this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed  j 
at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident  \ 
figns  of  inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excellent  me-  i 
dicine  when  neceffary,  but  fiiould  never  be  wantonly 
performed.  ’ 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  fweating  is 
always  neceffary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When 
the  fever  proceeds  fron  an  obftruded  perfpiration, 
this  notion  is  not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient  only 
lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  drinks  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
■weak  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire 
freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting  ’ 
drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal  fpafm,  which  generally 
affefts  the  fkin  at  the  beginning  of  a fever*  it  will 
open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perfpiration,  by  *. 
means  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried  off’,  c 
But  inftcad  of  this,  the  common  pradice  is  to  heap  ■ 
clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of 
,a  hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  &c.  which  fire  his  i 
blood,  increafe  the  Ipafms,  and  render  the  difeafe  i 
more  dangerous.  ; 

In  all  fevers  a proper  attention  fiiould  be  paid  to  i 
the  patient’s  longings.  I'hefe  are  the  calls  of  Na-  \ 
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ture,  and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe, 
Patients  are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing 
that  the  fickly  appetite  may  crave  > but  it  is  generally 
right  to  let  them  have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly 
delirc,  though  it  may  not  feem  altogether  proper. 
What  the  patient  longs  for,  his  ftomach  will  generally 
digeft  i and  fuch  things  have  fometimes  a very  happy 
efFeft. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great 
care  is  neceffary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many  per- 
fons,  by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have 
iofi:  their  lives,  or  contradted  other  difeafes  of  an 
obftinate  nature.  As  the  body  after  a fever  is  weak 
and  delicate,  it  is  neceffary  to  guard  againft  catching 
cold.  Moderate  exercife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of 
ufe,  but  great  fatigue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  j 
agreeable  company  will  alfo  have  a good  effect,  The 
diet  muff  be  light  but  nourifhing.  It  fhould  be 
taken  frequently,  but  in  fmali  quantities.  It  is  dan-r 
gerous,  at  fuch  a time,  to  eat  as  much  as  the  ftomach 
may  crave. 


CHAP.  XIV* 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR 

AGUES. 

INTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  beft  oppor- 
tunity  both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever, 
and  alfo  the  effects  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at 
a lofs  to  diftinguifh  an  intermitting  fever  from  any 
Other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almoit 
vniverfally  known. 

The 
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The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

^ CAUSES. Agues  are  occafioned  by  efflu- 

via from  putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident 
from  their  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  beino- 
moft  frequent  in  countries  where  the  foil  is  marlhjq 
as  in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgelhire,  the 
Hundreds  of  EfTex,  &c.  This  difeafe  may  alfo 
be  occafioned  by  eating  too  much  ftone  fruit,  by 
a poor  watery  diet,  damp  houfes,  evening  dews, 
lying  upon  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue, 
depreffing  paffions,  and  the  like.  When  the  inha- 
bitants of  a high  country  remove  to  a low  one,  they 
are  generally  feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and 
to  fuch  the  difeafe  is  moft  apt  to  prove  fatal. 
In  a word,  whatever  relaxes  the  folids,  diminilhes 
the  perfpiration,  or  obftru6ts  the  circulation  in 
the  capillary  or  fmall  veftels,  difpofes  the  body  to 
agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  gene- 

rally begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wea- 
rinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
ftre telling,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great  ficknefs 
and  vomiting;  to  which  fucceed  fhivering  and  vio- 
lent fhaking.  Afterwards  the  Ikin  becomes  moift, 
and  a profufc  fweat  breaks  out,  which  generally  ter- 
minates the  fit  or  paroxyfm.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  when  the  perfon  thinks 
himfelf  in  perfeft  health ; but  it  is  more  commonly 
preceded  by  liftlefihefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  the 
fymptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN. — While  the  fit  continues,  the 

patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange- 
whey,  weak  camomile  tea ; or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low, 
fmall  wine-whey,  ftiarpened  with  the  juice  of 
lemon.  All  his  drink  ftiould  be  warm,  as  that 

will 
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will  affift  in  bringing  on  the  fweat,  and  confequently 
fliorten  the  paroxyfm 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  mull  be  fup- 
ported  with  food  that  is  nouriftiing,  but  light  and 
cafy  of  digeftion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago, 
gruel  with  a little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch 
like.  His  drink  may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated 
with  the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  fometimes 
a little  weak  punch.  He  may  likewife  drink  infu- 
fions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood,  or 
water- trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then  take  a glafs  of 
fmall  wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or  fomc 
other  bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the 
fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad, 
riding  on,  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of 
great  fervice.  But  if  he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of 
exercife,  he  ought  to  take  fuch  as  his  ftrength  will 
permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  prolong  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  than  indulging  a lazy  indolent  dilpofi- 
tion. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will 
often  go  off  without  medicine : and  when  the  dif- 
eafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  fel- 
dom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe ; 
but  when  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  decline, 
or  the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in 
danger,  medicine  ought  immediately  to  be  admi- 
niftered.  This  however  fliould  never  be  done 
till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed,  that  is  to  fay, 

• Dr.  Lind  fays,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
put  into  a cup  of  the  patient's  drink,  and  given  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  fweat, 
fhortens  the  fit,  relieves  the  head,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the 
difeafe. 

^ 3 tiU 
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till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of  lhaking  and 
fweating. 

MEDICINE. The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in 

the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the 
ftomach  and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the  , 
application  of  other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  like-  , 
wife  more  efficacious.  In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach 
is  generally  loaded  with  cold  vifeid  phlegrri,  and 
frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are  difeharged  | 
by  vomit ; which  plainly  points  out  the  neceffity 
of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be 
adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other 
medicine.  A dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally  ; 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  A fcruple  or  half 
a dram  of  the  powder  will  be  fufficient  for  an  adultj 
and  for  a younger  perfon  the  dofe  muft  be  lefs  in 
proportion.  After  the  vomit  begins  to  operate,  ; 
the  patient  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  weak  ca- 
momile-tea. The  vomit  fhould  be  taken  two  or 
three  hours  before  the  return  of  the  fit,  and  may  be 
repeated  at  the  diftancC  of  two  or  three  days. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  increafe  i 

the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  which 
render  them  of  fuch  importance,  that  they  often  cure 
intermitting  fevers'  without  the  affiftance  of  any  other 
medicine. 

Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful  and  often  ne- 
cefiTary  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge  has 
been  known  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  after  the  Pe-  ■ 

ruvian  bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in  ■ 

vain.  Vomits  however  are  more  fuitable  in  this  dif- 
eafe, and  render  purging  lefs  necelTary  j but  if  the 
patient  be  afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this  cafe 
to  cleanfe  the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s 
fait,  jalap,  or  rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  exceffive  heac, 

a de- 
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a delirium,  &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  inflamma- 
tion; but  as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflammatory 
flate  in  intermitting  fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely 
neceflTary.  When  frequently  repeated,  it  tends  to  pro- 
long the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations  the  patient  may  fafely 
life  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
way  that  is  mofl:  agreeable  to  him.  No  prepa- 
ration of  the  bark  feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the 
moft  Ample  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in 
powder. 

Two  ounces  of  tJie  beft  Peruvian  bark,  flnely 
powdered,  may  be  olivided  into  twenty-four  dofes. 
Thefe  may  either  be  made  into  bolufles  as  they  are 
ufed,  with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a 
glafs  of  red  wine,  a cup  of  camomile-tea,  water- 
gruel,  or  any  other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  patient*. 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the 
above  .dofes  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during 
the  interval  of  the  flts.  By  this  method  the  patient 
will  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each 
paroxyfm.  In  a tertian  or  third  day  ague  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  take  a dofe  every  third  hour  during  the 
interval,  and  in  a quartan  every  fdurth.  If  the  pati- 
ent cannot  take  fo  large  a dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may 
4ivide  each  of  the  powders  into  two  parts,  and  take 
one  every  hour,  &c.  For  a young  perfon  a fmaller 
quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  fufficient,  and  the 
dofe  mufl:  be  adapted  to  the  age,  conftitution  and 
violence  of  the  fymptoms  f . 

The 

* It  has  lately Jaeen  obferved*  that  the  red  bark  is  more  powerful 
than  that  which  has  for  fome  time  been  in  common  ufe.  Its  fu- 
perior  efiicacy  feems  to  arife  from  its  being  of  a more  perfedt 
growth  than  the  quill  bark,  and  confequently  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant. 

f In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obftinate  nature,  I have  found 
it  necelTary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  falter.  Indeed  the  be- 

L 4 nefits 
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The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure 
an  ague  j the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave 
off  taking  the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxylms 
are  ftoppcd,  but  Ihould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there 
is  realbn  to  believe  the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome. 
Moft  of  the_  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine 
long  enough.  They  are  generally  diredled  to  take 
it  till  the  fits  are  flopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and 
begin  again  at  fome  diftance  of  time;  by  which 
means  the  difeafe  gathers  ftrengtn,  and  often  returns 
with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may 
always  be  prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing  to 
take  dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after 
the  fymptoms  difappear.  This  is  both  the  mofl  fafe 
and  effedlual  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  camomile-flowers,  and  an  hand- 
ful of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a.  mor- 
tar, may  be  ufed  in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  About 
half  an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into 
a tea-pot,  and  an  EngUfh  pint  of  boiling  water 
poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  infufion  drank  three 
or  four  tinies  a day  will  greatly  promote  the  cure. 
Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infufion, 
may  put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingredients  into 
bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it  twice  or 
thrice  a day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above, 
or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a fmaller 

nefits  arifing  from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a large  quan- 
tity of  it  being  adminillered  in  a Ihort  time,  beveral  ounces  of 
bark  given  in  a few  days  will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  taken 
in  the  courfe  of  fome  weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  intended 
either  to  flop  a mordhcaiion,  or  cure  an  obflinate  a^ue,  it  ought 
to  be  thrown  in  as  fall  as  the  fioniach  can  poflibly  bear  it.  Inat- 
tention to  this  circumltance  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
bt/i  medicines  of  which  we  are  in  pcfTeflion. 


quantity 
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quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  cure  an  ague  *. 

Thofe  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fub- 
Hance,  may  take  it  in  decoction  or  infufion.  An 
ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle 
of  white  wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  lhaking 
the  bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  A wine  glafs  may  be 
drank  three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener,  as 
there  is  occafion.  If  a decoftion  be  more  agreeable, 
an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of  fnake-root 
bruifed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of  wofm- 
wood,  may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  to  an 
Englilh  pint.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  added 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently. 

In  obftinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  affifted  by  brandy,  or  other 
warm  cordials,  than  taken  alone.  This  1 have  had 
frequently  occafion  to  obferve  in  a country  where  in- 
termittent fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom 
fucceeded  unlefs  affifted  by  fnake-root,  ginger,  canella 
alba,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatic.  When  the  fits 
are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the  fever 
often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory  nature, 
it  will  be  fafer  to  keep  out  the  aromatics,  and  to 
add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  ftead.  But  in  an  obftinate 
tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning 


* There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own  plants  or 
barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and  allringent,  would  fucceed  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  efpecially  when  aflilled  by  aromatics. 
But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very  reafonable  rate, 
it  is  of  Ids  importance  to  fcarch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot 
however  omitf'taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often 
adulterated,  and  that  it  requires  confiderable  flcill  to  diftinguifli  be- 
tween the  genuine  and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make  people  very 
cautious  of  whom  they  purcliafe  it. 
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of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines  are  abfolutelsr 
neceflary  *. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  more  obflinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the 
patient  in  fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  necelTary 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicines  longer  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  A perfon  who  is  feized 
with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
ought  frequently,  if  the  feafon  proves  rainy,  to  take 
a little  medicine,  although  the  dileafe  may  feem  to 
be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of  the 
•warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care  not  to 
be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpecially  in  cold 
eafterly  winds. 

Wlren  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  de- 
generate into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the  dropfy, 
jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  poffible  care  foould 
be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured,  before  the  con- 
ftitution  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method 
of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome  ftrange 
infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are 
daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafe. 
There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  in  pofleffion 
of  a noftrum  for  flopping  an  ague  j and  it  is  amazing 
with  what  readinefs  their  pretenfions  are  believed. 
Thofe  in  diftrefs  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  pro- 
mifes  fudden  relief j but  the  fhorteft  way  is  not  al- 
ways the  befl  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  The  only 
method  to  obtain  a fafe  and  lading  cure,  is  gra- 
<3ually  to  aflifl  Nature  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
diforder. 

• In  obflinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phleg- 
matic, the  feafon  rainy,  the  fituation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be 
^celTary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of 
Virginian  fnake-root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  fome 
ether  warm  aromatic  ; but  when  the  fymptoms  are  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  oi  wormwood  or  faJt  of  tartar 
may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  bark. 
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Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  experi- 
ments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
(trong  liquors,  jumping  into  a river,  taking  arfenic, 
&c.  Thefe  may  fometimes  have  the  defired  effed, 
but  muft  always  be  attended  with  danger  When 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  lead  ten- 
dency to  it,  fuch  experiments  may  prove  fatal.  The 
only  patient  whom  I remember  to  have  loft  in  an  in.- 
termitting  fever,  evidently  killed  himfelf  by  drinking 
ftrong  liquor,  which  fome  perfon  had  periuaded  him 
would  prove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  in^ 
termitting  feversj  as  fpiders,  cobwebs,  fnuffings  of 
candles,  &c.  Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
yet  their  very  naftinefs  is  fuflicient  to  fet  them  afide, 
cfpecially  when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  thoroughly  curing  an  intermittent  fever,  is 
the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  always  be  tiled  with  fafety  i 
and  I can  honeftly  declare,  that  in  all  my  pradice  I 
never  knew  it  faih  when  combined  with  the  medicines 
mentioned  above,  and  duly  perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often 
afflided  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are  very 
difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed  up- 
on to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable  medi- 
cine. One  method  of  rendering  this  medicine  more 
palatable,  is  to  make  it  into  a mixture  with  diflilled 
waters  and  fyrup,  and  afterwards  to  give  it  an  agree- 
able ffiarpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol.  This 
both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes  off  the  .naufe- 
ous  tafte.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  cannot  be  admini- 
ftered,  the  J^aline  mixture  may  be  given  with  advantage 
to  children  j-. 

• Arfenic  has  oflate  been  recommended  4s  an  infallible  remed/ 
in  the  ague  ; but  I would  advife  that  it  Ihould  be  uftd  only  under 
the  eye  of  a phyfician. 

■j-  See  Appendix,  Saline  Mixture* 
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Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  fora  child  in  an 
ague ; to  half  an  Ehglilli  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartlhorn.  Exercife  is 
like  wife  of  confiderable  fervice ; and  when  the  difeafc 
proves  obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be 
removed  to  a warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be 
nourifliing,  and  fometimes  a little  generous  wine  Ihould 
be  allowed.  j 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark, 
or  when  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given 
by  clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extrad  of  bark,  dif- 
folved  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  i 
of  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight  drops 
of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind  ' 
for  an  adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth 
hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  occafion  lhall  require.  For 
children  the  quantity  of  extrad  and  laudanum  mufl: 
be  proportionably  lefifened.  Children  have  been  cured 
of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a waiftcoat  with  pow-  ' 
dered  bark  quilted  between  the  folds  cf  it ; by  bath-  : 
ing  them  frequently  in  a ftrong  decodion  of  the  bark,  ^ 
and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with  ilrong  fpirits,  or  with  •• 
a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  the  fapona-  : 
ceous  liniment.  1 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe,  be-*  > 
caufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients  in 
an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities. 
There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe 
is  very  irregular,  being  complicated  w’ith  other  difeafes, 
or  attended  with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dan- 
gerous and  very  difficult  to  underhand.  All  thefe  we 
have  purpolely  pafTed  over,  as  they  would  only  be- 
wilder the  genci'ality  of  readers.  When  the  difeafe  is 
very  irregular,  or  the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the  pa- 
tient ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a phyfician,  and 
itridly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  mufl;  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out 
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in  the  beginning  of  this  fe6lion : we  fhall  therefore 
only  add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  ufc 
to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marfhy  countries, 
or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  beft  Peruvian  bark  j Virgi- 
nian fnake-  root,  and  orange  peel,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five 
or  fix  days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or 
any  good  fpirif;  afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  take  a wine  glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
This  indeed  is  recommending  a dram ; but  the  better 
ingredients  in  a great  meafure  take  off  the  ill  efFeds 
of  the  fpirit.  Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy, 
may  infufe  it  in  wine ; and  fuch  as  can  bring  them- 
felves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that  method  fuc- 
ceed  very  well.  Gentian  root,  or  calamus  aromaticus, 
may  alfo  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  purpofe.  All 
bitters  feem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  efpecially  thofe 
that  are  warm  and  aftringent. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 


HIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  in- 


flammatory. It  mofl:  commonly  attacks  the 
young,  or  perfons  about  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life, 
efpecially  fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whofe  fibres  are  ftrong  and  elaftic.  It  feizes  people  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year ; but  is  mofl:  frequent  in  the 
fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer. 

CAUSES. — An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned  by 
any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces  ple- 
thora, as  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun,  drink- 
ing flrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet,  with 
little  exercife,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
whatever  obftructs  the  perfpiration,.  as  lying  on  the 


damp 
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damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is 
hot,  night  watching,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. — A rigour  or  chillinefs  generally 
ufliers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  pain  of  the  head,  dry 
fkin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid  countenance,  pains, 
in  the  back,  loins,  &e.  To  thefe  fucceed  difficulty  of 
breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The 
patient  complains  of  great  thirfl:,  has  no  appetite  for 
iblid  food,  is  reftlefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears 
black  and  rough. 

• A delirium,  exceffive  reftlelTnefs,  great  oppreffion 
of  the  breaft,  with  laborious  refpiration,  flatting  of 
the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  an 
involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous 
fymptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger, 
the  beft  medical  affiftance  ought  to  be  procured 
as  foon  as  polTible.  A phyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at 
the  beginning,  but  his  fkill  is  often  of  no  avail  after- 
lerwards*  Nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable  than 
the  condudl  of  thole  who  have  it  in  their  power,  at 
the  beginning  of  a fever,  to  procure  the  beft  medi- 
cal affiftance,  yet  put  it  off  till  things  come  to  an 
extremity.  When  the  difeafe,  by  delay  of  wrohg 
treatment,  has  become  incurable,  and  has  exhaufted 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for 
relief  from  medicine.  Phyficians  may  indeed  affiift 
Nature  ; but  their  atternpts  muft  ever  prove  fruitlefs, 
when  fhe  is  no  longer  able  to  co-operate  with  their 
endeavours. 

REGIMEN. — From  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  blood  and  other  humours  re- 
quire to  be  attenuated;  that, the  perfpiration,  urine, 
faliva,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall 
quantity ; that  the  veffels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of 
the  whole  body  tx)0  great : all  thefe  clearly  point  out 
|Che  necefficy  of  a regimen  calculated  to  dilute  the 
A blood. 
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blood,  correft  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  allay  the 
cxceflive  heat,  remove  the  fpafmodic  ftridture  of  the 
velTds,  and  promote  the  iecretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors  j as  water- 
gruel,  or  oatmeal- tea,  clear-whey,  barley-water,  balm- 
tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  Ibarpened  with 
juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants,  rafpberries,  and 
fuch  like  : orange-whey  is  likewife  an  excellent  cool- 
ing drjnk.  It  is  made  by  boiling  among  milk 
and  water  a bitter  orange  diced,  till  the  curd  fe- 
parates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had,  a lemon,  a 
little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
•will  have  the  fame  efFedt.  T wo  or  three  fpoonfuls  of 
white  wine  may  occafionally  be  added  to  the  liquor 
when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds, 
with  two  ounces  of  ftoned  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a 
couple  of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh  pints 
of  water  to  a quart.  This  makes  a very  pleafant 
drink,  and  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  The  common 
pedoral  decoftion  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  difeafe.  A tea-cup  full  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient’s  heat  and  third: 
be  very  great  *. 

The  above  liquids  mufl:  all  be  drank  a little  warm. 
They  may  be  ufed  m fmaller  quantities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order 
to  aflift  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe  by  promoting  the 
different  excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety  of 
drinks,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
chufe  thofe  which  are  moft  agreeable  j and  that,  when 
tired  of  one,  he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  muff  be  very  fpare  and  light. 
All  forts  of  flelh-meats,  and  even  chicken-broths, 
sre  to  be  avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel. 

See  Appendix,  Peiloral  DecoSlionf 

panado^ 
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panado,  or  light  bread  boiled  in  water  ; to  which  may 
be  added  a few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little  fu- 
gar,  which  will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may 
cat  roafted  apples  with  a little  fugar,  toafted  bread 
with  jelly  of  currants,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in 
an  hot  feafon,  to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into 
his  chamber.  This,  however,  muft  always  be  done 
in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching 
cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with 
bed  clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him  fweat, 
or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cuftom  has 
many  ill  effeds.  It  encreafes  tl>e  heat  of  the  body, 
fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead  of  promoting, 
the  perfpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
it,  will  often  have  a good  efFeft.  It  relieves  the  head, 
by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain. 
But.this  pofture  ought  never  to  be  continued  too  long: 
and  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will  be  more 
fafe  to  let  him  lie,  only  railing  his  head  a little  with 
pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  le- 
mon, or  vinegar  and  rofe  water,  with  a little  nitre 
diflblved  in  it,  will  greatly  refrelh  the  patient.  This 
ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  weather 
is  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  fhould  be  often  walked  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vinegar 
may  be  added,  or  with  a decoftion  of  figs  in  barley 
water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewife  frequently 
to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  j efpecially  if  the 
head  is  affefled. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  cafy  as 
poffible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
difturbs  the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much 
lieht,  or  any  thing  that  aftefts  the  fenfes,  ought 
6 . '0 
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to  be  avoided.  His  attendants  fhould  be  as  few  as' 
poflible,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed. 
His  inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  foothed  than  con- 
rradi6led ; even  the  promife  of  what  he  craves  will 
often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE. In  this  and  all  other  fevers,  at- 

tended with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is  of 
the  greateft  importance.  This  operation  ought  al- 
w'ays  to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an 
inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  taken  away,  however,  mufl;  be  in  proportion  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  If  after  the  firft  bleeding  the  fever  fhould  in- 
creafe,  and  the  pulfe  become  more  frequent  and  hard, 
there  will  be  a necefllty  for  repeating  it  a fecond,  and 
perhaps  a third,  or  even  a fourth  time,  which  may  be 
done  at  the  diftance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
four  hours  from  each  other,  as  the  fymptoms  require. 
If  the  pulfe  continues  foft,  and  the  patient  is  tole- 
rably eafy  after  the  firfl;  bleeding,  it  ought  not  to  be 
repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be 
made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe  water, 
two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
fimple  fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This  draught 
may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours 
while  the  fever  is  violent  j afterwards  once  in  five  or 
fix  hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflided  with  reaching,  or  an  in- 
clination to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  affifl  Nature’s 
attempts,  by  giving  him  weak  camomile-tea,  or  luke- 
warm water  to  drink. 

If  the  body  is  bound,  a clyfter  of  milk  and  water, 
■with  a lictle  fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefh 
butter  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should 
this  not  have  the  de fired  effed,  a tea  fpoonfui  of 
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mngnefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently 
put  into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds, 
boiled  prunes,  roafted  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
pulfe  become  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and 
the  urine  begins  to  let  fall  a reddifii  fediment, 
there  is  reafon  to  expedl:  a favourable  iffue  to  the  dif- 
eafe.  But  if,  inftead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient’s 
fpirits  grow  languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and  his  breath- 
ing becomes  difficult;  with  a flupor,  trembling  of 
the  nerves,  ftarting  of  the  tendons,  &c.  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  be  fatal.  In 
this  cafe  bliftering  plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the 
head,  ancles,  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there 
may  be  occafion ; poultices  of  wheat-bread,  muftard, 
and  vinegar,  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  foies  of 
the  feet,  and  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, as  ftrong  wine-whey,  negus,  fago-gruel,  with 
•wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceffiiry  during  the 
fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to  re- 
cover. By  neglecting  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall  into 
other  difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life. 
Though  the  body  is  weak  after  a fever,  yet  the  diet 
for  fome  time  ought  to  be  rather  light  than  of  too 
nouriffiinga  nature.  Too  much  food,  drink,  exercife, 
company,  t^c.  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
mind  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  eafy,  and  the  patient 
lliould  not  attempt  to  purfue  ftudy,  or  any  bufinefs 
that  requires  intenfe  thinking. 

If  the  digelfion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  feized  at 
times  with  feverilh  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  ftrengthen 
the  Itomach,  and  lielp  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the 
fever. 

When  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  pretty  well  reco- 
vered, he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An 
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ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fena  may  be 
boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  wa- 
ter, and 'an  ounce  of  manna  dilTolved  in  the  de- 
coftion ; afterwards  it  may  be  (trained,  and  a tea- 
cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it  operates.  This  dofe 
may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  fiv'e  or  fix  days  in- 
tervening. 

Thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  loon  to  their  labour  after  a fever, 
but  Ihould  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrength  and  Ipirits  are 
fufficiently  recruited. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

^^HE  true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that 
membrane  called  the  'pleura^  which  lines  the  in- 
fide  of  the  breaft.  It  is  diltinguilhed  into  the  moift 
and  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely  j in 
the  latter,  little  or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife 
a fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  called  the  Jpurious 
or  b aft ard pleurify y in  which  the  pain  is  more  exter- 
nal, and  chiefly  affefls  the  mufcles  between  the 
ribs.  The  pleurify  prevails  among  labouring  people, 
efpecially  fuch  as  work  without  doors,  and  are  of 
a fanguine  conftitution.  It  is  molt  frequent  in  the 
fpring  feafon. 

CAUSES. The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned  by 

whatever  obftru6ts  the  perfpiration ; as  cold  norther- 
ly winds;  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is 
hot ; fleeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground ; 
wet  clothes;  plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or 
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expofing  it  to  the.  cold  air,  when  covered  with  fweaf, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  drinking  ftrong 
liquors ; by  the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations ; as 
old  ulcers,  ifllies,  Iweating  of  the  feet  or  hands, 
&c.  the  fudden  flriking  in  of  any  eruption,  as  the 
itch,  the  meafles,  or  the  fmall  pox.  Thofe  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  bleed  at  a certain  feafon  of  the 
year  are  apt,  if  they  negled;  it,  to  be  feized  with  a ; 
pleurify.  Keeping  the  body  too  warm  by  means  of 
fire,  clothes,  &c.  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  difeafe, 

A pleurify  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  violent  ex-  , 
ercife,  as  running,  wreftling,  leaping,  or  by  fupport- 
ing  great  weight,  blows  on  the  breaft,  &c.  A bad 
conformation  of  the  body  renders  perfons  more  liable 
to  this  difeafe,  as  a narrow  cheft,  a ftraitnefs  of  the 
arteries  of  the  pleura,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — This,  like  mofl:  other  fevers,  ge- 
nerally begins  with  chillinefs  and  fhivering,  which  are 
followed  by  heat,  third,  and  reftlelTnefs.  To  thefe 
fucceeds  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  fides 
among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  to- 
wards the  back- bone,  fometimes  towards  the  fore- 
part of  the  breaft,  and  at  other  times  towards  the  i 
Ihoulder  blades.  The  pain  is  generally  moft  violent 
when  the  patient  draws  his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and 
hard,  the  urine  high  coloured;  and  if  blood  be 
let,  it  is  covered  with  a tough  cruft,  or  bufty  coat. 
The  patient’s  fpittle  is  at  firft  thin,  but  after- 
wards it  becomes  grofter,  and  is  often  ftreaked  with 
blood. 

REGIMEN.— —Nature  generally  endeavours 
to  carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difeharge  of 
blood  from  fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expe£l:o- 
ration,  fweat,  loofe  ftools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like. 
VVe  ought  therefore  to  fecond  her  intentions  by 
leflening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the 
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veffels,  diluting  the  humours,  and  promoting  expec- 
toration. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  dif- 
cafe,  ought  to  be  cool,  flender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  muft  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifeid,  hard  of 
digeftion,  or  that  affords  much  nourilhment  j as 
flefli,  butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every 
thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  His  drink  may 
be  whey,  or  an  infufion  of  pedloral  and  balfamic 
vegetables  *. 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey  or  jelly  of  cur- 
rants mixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper 
drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  pearl-barley  in  three  EngliHi  pints  of 
water  to  two,  which  muft  afterwards  be  ftrained. 
The  decoftion  of  figs,  raifins,  barley,  recom- 
mended in  the  preceding  difeafe,  is  here  likewife 
very  proper.  Thefe  and  other  diluting  liquors  are 
not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a time;  but 
the  patient  ought  to  keep  continually  fipping  them, 
fo  as  to  render  his  mouth  and  throat  always  moift. 
All  his  food  and  drink  Ihould  be  taken  a little 
warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and 
every  way  eafy,  as  direded  under  the  foregoing 
difeafe.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  waters  and  he  may  fometimes 

fit  up  in  bed  for  a fhort  fpace,  in  order  to  relieve 
his  head. 

MEDICINE. Almoft  every  perfon  knows, 

when  a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
fide,  and  a quick  hard  piilfe,  that  bleeding  is  ne- 
cefiary.  When  thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooner 
this  operation  is  performed  the  better  j and  the 
quantity  at  firft  muft  be  pretty  large,  provided  the 
patient  is  able  to  bear  it.  A large  quantity  of 

* See  Appendix,  Peroral  infufion, 
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blood  let  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  a pleurify, 
has  a much  better  efFedt  than  repeated  fmali  bleed- 
ings. A man  may  lofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces 
of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is 
feized  with  a pleurify.  For  a younger  perfon,  or 
one  of  a delicate  conftitution,  the  quantity  mufl: 
be  lefs.  ' 

If,  after  the  firft  bleeding,  the  flitch,  with  the  i 
other  violent  fymptoms,  Ihould  flill  continue,  it  j 
will  be  necefiary,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  \ 
eighteen  hours;  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more,  j 
If  the  fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood  | 
fhews  a ftrong  buffy  coat,  a third  or  even  a fourth  j 
bleeding  may  be  requifite.  If  the  pain  of  the  fide  | 
abates,  the  pulfe  becomes  fofter,  or  the  patient  be-  | 
gins  to  fpit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  re-  \ 
peated.  I'his  operation  is  feldom  necefifary  after 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  ought 
not  then  to  be  performed,  unlefs  in  the  moft  urgent . 
circumftances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  with-  , 
out  bleeding.  There  are  like  wife  many  things  that 
may  be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without 
this  operation,  as  fomenting,  bliftering,  &c.  Fo- 
mentations may  be  made  by  boiling  a handful  of  | 
the  flowers  of  elder,  camomile,  and  common  mal-  | 
lows,  or  any  ocher  fofc  vegetables  in  a proper  j 
quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be  either  put  r 
into  a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  fide, 
or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  decoction,  after- 
wards wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  part  affedled, 
with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear. 
As  the  clothes  grow  cool,  they 'mud  be  changed, 
and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch 
cold.  A bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above  rne- 
thod  of  fomenting  be  found  incofivenient.  Fo- 
mentations not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but  relax  the 
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vciTels,  and  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  the  blood 
and  other  humours.  The  fide  may  likewife  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  a little  of  the  volatile  lini- 
ment *. 

T opical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effedl;  in  this 
difeafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying  a 
number  of  leeches  to  the  part  affefted,  or  by  cupping, 
which  is  both  a more  certain  and  expeditious  method 
than  the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage..  I have  often 
feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage  leaves  applied 
warm  to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  Thefe  not  only  relax 
the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a little  moillure, 
and  may  prevent  the  necefiity  of  bliftering-plafters  j 
which  however,  when  other  things  fail,  muft  be 
applied. 

If  the  flitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings, 
fomentations,  &c.  a bliflering-plafler  mull  be  ap- 
plied over  the  part  affedled,  and  fuffered  to  remain 
for  two  days.  This  not  only  procures  a difeharge 
from  the  fide,  but  takes  off  the  fipafin,  and  by 
that  means  affifts  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  To  prevent  a llranguary  when  the  bliflering- 
plafler  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  the 
Arabic  emulfion  f . 

If  the  patient  is  coflive,  a clyfler  of  thin  wa- 
ter-gruel, or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful 
of  mallows,  or  any  other  emollient  vegetable  has 
been  boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiflered.  This  will 
not  only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effedt  of 
a warm  fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vif- 
cera,  v/hich  will  help  to  make  a derivation  from  the 
breafl. 

The  expedorationmay  be  promoted  by  fliarp,  oily, 
and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this  purpofe  an 

* See  Appendix,  Volatile  liniment. 
t See  Appendix,  Arabic  etnuljion, 
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ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar  of  fquills* 
may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  perioral  decoc- 
tion, and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every  two 
hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  fiiomach,  the 
oily  emulfion  may  be  adminiftered  or,  in  place 
of  it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or 
oil  of  olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets 
may  be  mixed  with  as  much  fugar- candy  powdered, 
as  will  make  an  eleftuary  of  the  confiftence  of 
honey.  The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  this 
frequently,  when  the  cough  is  troublefome.  Should 
oily  medicines  prove  naufeous,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  follition  of  gum 
ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a-day  f . 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning 
heat  upon  his  Ikin,  and  palTes  very  little  water,  fome 
fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of 
ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the 
whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a little  of  the  pa- 
tient’s ordinary  drink.  ^ 

We  fhall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which 
fome  reckon  almofl;  a fpecific  in  the  pleurify,  viz.  the 
decodlion  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root;}:.  After 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  have  been  premifcd, 
the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoon- 
fuls of  this  deco6tion,  according  as  his  ftomach  will 
bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  fhould  occa- 
fion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon-water may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of 
decodlion  here  directed,  or  it  may  be  taken  in 
fmaller  dofes.  As  this  medicine  promotes  perfpira- 

* See  Appendix,  Oily  emulfion. 

•f-  See  Appendix,  Solution  of  gum  ammoniac. 

;j;  See  Appendix,  Decoiiion  of  feneka  root. 
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tion  and  urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the  body  eafy,  it 
may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  a pleurify,  or  any  other  in- 
flammation of  the  bread. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all  to 
be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned  dif- 
ferent things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  chufe ; and  likewife,  that  when  one 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another. 
Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  neceffary  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  a diforder ; and  where  one  fails  of 
fuccefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifis  or  height  of  the  fever,  is 
fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms,  as 
difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convulfive 
motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten  the  attend- 
ants, and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as 
bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  drong  dimulating 
medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are  only  the  drug- 
gies of  Nature  to  overcome  the  difeafe,  in  which  die 
ought  to  be  affided  by  plenty  of  diluting  drink, 
which  is  then  peculiarly  neceffary.  If  the  patient’s 
drength  however  be  much  exhauded  by  the  difeafe, 
it  will  be  neceffary  at  this  time  to  fupport  him  with 
frequent  fmall  draughts  of  wine-whey,  negus,  or  the 
like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient  drength, 
to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe  diredted  to- 
wards the  end  of  an  acute  continual  fever.  He  ought 
likev/ife  to  ufe  a light  diet,  of  eafy  digedion,  and  his 
drink  fliould  be  butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  things 
of  a cleanfing  nature. 

Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  I'pecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  bafiard 
or  /furious,  generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for 
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a few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and 
obferving  a cooling  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and  a 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  aiTedlcd.  fide,  which  lad 
does  not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Some- 
times indeed  this  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  re- 
quires bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fcarifications  of 
the  part  affedted.  Theie,  together  with  the  ufe  of 
nitrous  and  other  cooling  medicines,  leldom  fail  to 
cffedb  a cure. 

Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  'paraphrenitisy  or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  fo  nearly  connedted  with  the  pleurify, 
and  refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment, 
that  it  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  confider  it  as  a feparate 
difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  ex- 
treme pain  in  the  part  affected,  which  is  generally 
augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the 
breath,  taking  food,  going  to  (tool,  making  water, 
&c.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in 
his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm ; 
is  reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and 
often  a delirium.  A convulfive  laugh,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncommon  fymptom 
of  this  dileafe. 

Every  method  mufl  be  taken  to  prevent  a fuppura- 
tion,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  when 
this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all 
refpedfs  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  ffiall  only 
add,  that  in  this  difeafe,  emollient  clyfters  are  pecu- 
liarly ufeful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that 
means  make  a derivation  from  the  part  affedled. 
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OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMAr 
TION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

A S this  difeafe  affe6ts  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  life,  it  muft  always  be  attended  with 
danc^er.  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whole  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs 
aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  vifcid  liquors,  are  moft 
liable  to  a peripneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to 
thofe  who  have  a fiat  bread,  or  narrow  cheft,  and  to 
fuch  as  are  afflifted  with  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches 
to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the  whole 
of  the  organ  is  affeded  j in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can 
hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter  obllruding  the  veflels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  call- 
ed a Jpurious  or  bajiard  peripneumony.  When  it  arifes 
from  a thin  acrid  defludion  on  the  lungs,  it  is  deno- 
minated a catarrhal  peripneumony^  &c. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  is 

fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the 
confequence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  a pleurify, 
&c.  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify, 
viz.  an  obftruded  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes, 
tcc.  or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
violent  exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits, 
and  fuch  like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are 
often  complicated  j in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called 
a pi  euro -peripneumony. 

SYMPTOMS. Moft  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 

pleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs; 
ojily  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain 
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lefs  acute  ; but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  opprd- 
fion  of  the  breaft,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN. As  the  regimen  and  medicine 

are  in  all  refpeds  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony 
as  in  the  pleurify,  we  ffiall  not  here  repeat  them,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It 
may  not  however  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  ali- 
ment ought  to  be  more  ilender  and  thin  in  this  than 
in  any  other  inflammatory  difea.e.  The  learned  Dr, 
Arbuthnot  aflerts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that  decoflions  of 
barley,  and  infufions  of  fennel  roots  in  warm  water 
with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  boffi  for  drink  and 
nourilhment.  He  likewife  recommends  the  fleam 
of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  ferves 
as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  at- 
tenuate the  impadted  humours.  If  the  patient  has 
loofe  flools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  arc 
not  to  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufe  of 
emollient  clyflers. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  Jpurious  or 
lafiard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vifcid  pitui- 
tous  matter  obflrudling  the  veffels  of  the  lungs.  It 
commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  in 
winter  and  weC  feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hoc  by 
turns,  has  a fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  of  w'eight 
upon  his  breafl,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fome- 
times  complains  of  a pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head. 
His  urine  is  ufually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little 
changed. 

The  diet,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneu- 
mony, muft  be  very  flender,  as  weak  broths, 
Iharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel 
fweetened  with  honey,  or  a deco6lion  of  the  roots  of 
fennel,  , liquorice,  and  quick  grafs.  An  ounce  of 
each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifli  pints 
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of  water  to  a quart,  and  fharpened  with  a little  cur- 
rant-jelly, or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the 
beginning  of  this  difeafe ; but  if  the  patient’s  fpittle 
is  pretty  thick,  or  well  concodled,  neither  of  them 
are  neceflary.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  aflift  the  ex- 
pedloration  by  fome  of  the  fharp  medicines  recom- 
mended for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the  folu- 
tion  of  gum-ammoniac  with  oxymel  of  fquills,  &c. 
Bliftering-plafters  have  generally  a .good  effedl,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  muft  be  bled  ac- 
cording as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle 
purge  adminiftered.  Afterwards  his  body  may  be 
kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expeeftoration  promoted, 
by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  does  not 
yield  to  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  evacuations, 
it  commonly  ends  in  a fuppuration,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where  it  is 
fituated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fome- 
tim.es  breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difeharged 
by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fub- 
ftance  or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dif- 
eharged by  expedloration ; but  if  the  matter  floats  in 
the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  between  the  pleura  and  the 
lungs,  it  can  only  be  difeharged  by  an  incifion  made 
betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  does  not  return  after  the 
inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed  j if  his 
pulfe  continues  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing 
difficult  and  opprefled ; if  he  has  cold  ftiivcrings  at 
times,  his  cheeks  fluffied,  his  lips  dry  j and  if'  he 
complains  of  thirft,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  a fuppuration,  and  that  a phthifis  or 
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confumption  of  the  lungs  will  enfue.  We  lhall  there- 
fore next  proceed  to  confider  the  proper  treatment  of 
that  difeafe. 


CHAP,  xviir. 

OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

A CONSUMPTION  is  a wafting  or  decay  of 
the  whole  body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or 
concretions  of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous 
atrophy,  or  cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  con- 
lumptions  made  up  above  one  tenth-part  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  and  about  London.  There  is 
reafon  to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed  fincej 
and  we  know  from  experience,  that  they  are  not 
lefs  fatal  in  fome  other  towns  of  England  than  in 
London. 

Young  perfons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
of  a fiender  make,  long  neck,  high  flioulders,  and 
flat  breafts,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Confumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great 
life  of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  general  ap- 
plication to  fcdentary  employments,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  pit  coal  wliich  is  there  burnt;  to  which 
we  may  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the  atmofphere, 
or  variablcnefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES. It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 

an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  often  ends  in  an  im- 
pofthume  : confequently  whatever  difpofes  people  to 
this  difeafe,  muft  likewife  be  confidered  as  a caufe  of 
confumption. 
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Other  dlfcafes,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  like- 
wife  occaficn  confumptions ; as  the  fciirvy,  the  fcro- 
phula,  or  king’s  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  afth- 
ma,  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  fiiall  endea- 
vour the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufes, 
in  order  that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it. 
Thefe  are : 

-Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  When  this 

fluid  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  it  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  veflTels  of  that  neceflary 
organ. 

Violent  pafTions,  exertions,  or  affeftions  of  the 

mind ; as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe  ap- 
plication to  the  Itudy  of  abftrufe  arts  or  fciences. 

Great  evacuations ; as  fweating,  diarrhoeas, 

diabetes,  exceflive  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over- 
difcharge  of  the  menftrual  flux,  giving  fuck-  too 
long,  &c. 

The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacu- 
ations; as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  mcnles,  ifiiics,  ulcers, or 
eruptions  of  any  kind. 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  &c.  I 

lately  faw  the  fymptoms  of  a phthifis  occafioned  by  a 
fmall  bone  flicking  in  the  brcnchd;.  It  was  after- 
wards vomitted  along  v/ith  a confidcrable  quantity  of 
purulent  matter,  and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regi- 
men, and  the  ufe  ^f  the  Peruvian  bark,  recovered. ' 

Making  a fudden  tranfition  from  a hoc  to  a 

very  cold  climate,  change  ot  apparel,  or  whatever 
greatly  leffens  the  perfpiration, 

— —Frequent  and  exceflive  debaucheries.  Late 
watching,  and  drinking  flrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deflroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  bon  compenion  generally  falls  a facrince  to 
this  difeafe. 

Infcktion. 
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Infeflion.  Confumptions  are  likewlfe  caught 

by  deeping  with  the  difeafed  j for  which  reafon  this 
fnould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  fick,  and  mufl  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  v/ho 

fit  much,  and  are  conftantly  leaning  forward,  or  pref- 
fing  upon  the  ftomach  and  bread,  as  cutlers,  taylors, 
Ihoe-makers,  feainftrdfes,  &c.  often  die  of  confump- 
tions. They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers,  and  all 
who  have  occafion  to  make  frequent  and  violent  ex- 
ertions of  the  lungs, 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the 

beginning  of  their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds, 
night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the  body 
■had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the 
caufe  of  confumptions. 

^Ve  fhall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a fcrophulous  habit  j in 
which  cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  generally  begins 

with  a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome 
months.  If  a diipofition  to  vomit  after  eating  be 
excited  by  it,  there  is  dill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an 
approaching  confumption.  The  patient  complains 
of  a more  than  ufual  degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  op- 
predion  of  the  bread,  efpecially  after  motion ; his 
Ipittle  is  of  a ialtilh  tade,  and  fometimes  mixed  with 
blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad ; his  appetite  is  bad,  and 
his  third  great.  There  is  generally  a quick,  fofr, 
imall  pulfe  ; though  fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty  full, 
and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common  fymptoms 
of  a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greenilh, 
white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated 
by  the  hedtic  fever,  and  colliquative  fweats,  which 
mutually  fucceed  one  another,  viz.  the  one  towards 

night, 
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night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A loofenefs, 
and  an  excefiive  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often  trouble- 
fome  fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the 
patient.  There  is  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  the  face  generally  flufhes  after  eating ; 
the  fingers  become  remarkably  fmall,  the  nails  are 
bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  Jaft  the  fwcUlng  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
lofs  of  ftrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, ffiew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which 
however  the  patient  leldom  believes  to  be  fo  near. 
Such  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which, 
if  not  early  checked,  commonly  lets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

REGIMEN. — On  the  fitfl:  appearance  of  a con- 
fumption,  if  the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  or  any 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately 
to  quit  jt,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation  in  the 
country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he 
mull:  not  remain  inaflive,  but  take  every  day  as  much 
exercife  as  he  can  bear. 

1 he  bell:  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horleback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  mo- 
tion without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this 
kind  of  exercife,  mull  make  ufe  of  a carriage.  A long 
journey,  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual  change 
of  objefts,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  fame 
ground  over  and  over.  Care  however  mult  be  taken 
to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp  beds, 
or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finilh  his 
ride  in  the  morning,  or  at  leaft  before  dinner;  other- 
wife  It  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good.  ^ 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  lick  feldom  recom- 
mend riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either  un- 
able to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  incurable, 
ratienrs  are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing 
Chat  IS  in  their  own  power.  They  cannot  fee  how 

^ one 
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one  of  the  common  aftions  of  life  fhould  prove  a re- 
medy in  an  obftinate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they  reje6k  ^ 
itj  while  they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine^  i 
merely  becaufe  they  do  not  underftand  it.  | 

Thofe  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  under- 
take  a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expect  great  ad-  ■ 
vantage  from  it.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  fre-  ; 
cjuently  cured  a confumption  after  the  patient  was,  ^ 
to  all  appearance,  far  advanced  in  that  difeafe,  and  ; 
where  medicine  had  proved  ineffedtual.  Hence  it  is 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that  if  a voyage  were  under- 
taken in  due  time,  it  would  feldoiii  fail  to  perforifl  a ' 
cure  *. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as  \ 
much  frefli  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  ferve  j 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk  is  not  j 
eafily  obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live  upon 
fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  ani-  . 
Tuals  which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarcely 
neceffary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fhould  be  under- 
taken,  if  poffible,  in  the  mildeft  feafon,  and  that  they  } 
ought  to  be  towards  a warmer  climate  t 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage  i 
may  -travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the  c 
fouth  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal;  and  if  they 
bnd  the  air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they  ^ 
ftiould  continue  there  at  leaft  till  their  health  be  ! 
confirmed. 

* Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which 
would  arife  from  failing.  The  one  is,  that  phyficians  feldom  or- 
der it  till  the  difeale  is  too  far  advanced ; and  the  other  is,  that 
they  feldom  order  a voyage  of  a fufficient  length.  A patient  may  | 
receive  no  benefit  by  crofling  the  channel,  who,  Ihould  he  croU  . 
the  Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  we  have  realoD  | 
to  believe,  that  a voyage  ot  this  kind,  if  taken  m due  time,  wouM  ^ 

feldom  fail  to  cure  a confumption.  | 

t Though  1 do  not  remember  to  have  feen  one  inftance  or  | 
a genuine^onfumption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  yet  i j 
have  known  a Well-India  voyage  work  wonders  in  that  dreadtui  j 

diforder.  i 
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Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recom- 
mend a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fliould 
eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  and  his  drink  muft  be  of  a foft  an^i  cool- 
ing nature.  All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated 
to  leffen  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  to  nourifh 
and  fupport  the  patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  muft 
keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk 
alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole 
materia  medica. 

Affes  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any 
other;  but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained;  befides,  it 
is  generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity;  whereas,  to 
produce  any  effedls,  it  ought  to  make  a confiderable 
part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  a gill  or  two  of  alTes  milk,  drank  in  the 
fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  fhould  be  able  to  pro- 
duce any  confiderable  change  in  the  humours  of  an 
adult;  and  when  people  do  not  perceive  its  effedts 
foon,  they  lofe  hope,  and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it 
happens  that  this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very 
leldom  performs  a cure.  The  reafon  is  obvious;  it 
is  commonly  ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in  too  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  is  not  duly  perfifted  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effedls  from  afles 
inilk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs;  and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed  at 
this  period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail ; but  if  it  be 
delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the 
cafe,  how  can  it  be  expedled  to  fucceed  ? 

Afles  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  polTible,  in  Its  na- 
tiiral  warmth,  and  by  a grown  perfon,  in  the  quantity 
of  half  an  Englilli  pint  at  a time.  Inftead  of  taking 
this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the  patient' 
ought  to  take  It  four  times,  or  at  leaft  thrice  a-day, 
and  to  eat  a little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to 
make  It  a kind  of  meal. 
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If  tlie  milk  flioulci  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  old  conferve  of  rofes.  When  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may  be  ufed  in  its 
ftead.  Afles  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be  drank  warm 
in  bed : but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient  in  a 
fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be 
obtained  In  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recommend 
it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  pa- 
tient can  fuck  it  from  the  breaft,  than  to  drink  it 
afterwards.  I knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to  fuch 
a degree  of  weaknefs  in  a confumption,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  turn  himfelf  in  bed.  His  wife  was  at  that 
time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening  to  die,  he 
fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a view  to  reap  any  ad- 
vantage from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  eafy.  Find- 
ing himfelf  however  greatly  benefitte^  by  it,  he  con- 
tinued to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfedly  well,  and 
is  at  prefent  a ftrong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  in- 
deed a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  ftomach  be  able 
to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon  at 
firft;  and  is  therefore  often  laid  afide  without  a fufii- 
cient  trial.  It  fliould  at  firft  be  taken  fparingly,  and 
the  quantity  gradually  increaled,  until  it  comes  to 
be  almoft  the  foie  food.  I never  knew  it  fuc- 
ceed  unlefs  where  the  patient  almoft  lived  upon 
it. 

Cows  milk  is  moft  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  cafily  digefted  as  that  of  afles  or 
mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter,  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to  ftand 
for  fome  hours,  and  afterw-ards  caking  off  the  cream. 

If  it  flrould,  notwithftanding,  prove  heavy  on  the 
ftomach,  a fniall  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  with  a 

little 
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little  fiigar,  may  be  added,  which  will  render  it  both 
more  light  and  nourifhing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  Ihould’for 
fome  time  difagree  with  a ftomach  that  has  not  been 
accuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  flefli  and  ftrong 
liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who 
fall  into,  confumptions.  We  do  not  however  advile 
thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and 
ftrong  liquors  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This 
might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  necelTary  for  fuch 
to  eat  a little  once  a day  of  the  flefh  of  fome  “young 
animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the  broth  made  of  chickens, 
veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like.  They  ought  likewife  to 
drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to 
make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off 
altogether. 

Thefe  muft  be  uled  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
Iboner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  sL 
little  fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafted, 
baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or 
currant-berry  tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk, 
&c.  The  jellies,  conferves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of 
ripe  fubacid,  fruits,  ought  to  be  eaten  plentifully,  as 
the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve  of  rofes,  preferved 
plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholefome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  confift- 
ing  chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with  milk, 
is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in  a begin- 
ning conlurnption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrength  and 
fufficient  refolution  to  perlilt  in  this  courfe,  he  will 
Icldom  be  difappointed  of  a cure. 

^ In  a populous  town  in  England*,  where  confump- 
tions are  very  common,  I have  frequently  feen  con- 

• Sheffield. 
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fumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  country 
with  orders  to  ride  and  live  upon  milk  and  vegetables, 
return  in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  free  from 
any  complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the  cafe, 
efpecially  when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or  far  ad- 
vanced ; but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which  fuccefs 
was  to  be  expeded  : where  it  failed,  I nev,er  knew 
medicine  fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  muft 
be  fupported  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch 
like.  Some  recommend  fnell-fifli  in  this  diforder, 
and  with  fome  reafon,  as  they  are  nourifhing  and 
reflorative  *.  All  the  food  and  drink  ought  how- 
ever to  be  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  left  an  over- 
charge of  frefh  chyle  ftiould  opprefs  the  lungs, 
and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  polTible.  Confumptions  are  often  occa- 
fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  caft 
of  mind  j for  which  reafon  mufic,  cheerful  company, 
and  every  thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  bene- 
ficial. The  patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left  alone, 
as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  fure  to  render  him 
worfe. 

MEDICINE. — Though  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s  own 
endeavours,  yet  we  fhall  mention  a few  things  which 
may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more  violent 
fymptoms. 

In  the  firft  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding ; and  the  expec- 
toration may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines. 
Take  frefh  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  powdered 

* I have  often  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habit,  where 
the  fyraptoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of 
oyfters.  They  generally  ate  them  law,  and  drank  the  juice  along 
with  theiiii 
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cardflmum  lecds,  of  each  a cj^uartcr  of  an  ounce  } beat 
them  together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  proves  too 
hard  for  pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be 
added  to  it.  This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a mo- 
derate fize,  and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  according  as  the  patient’s  ftomach  will 
bear  them. 

The  lac  ammonicicu'my  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac, 
as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  this 
ftage  of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  ufed  as  diredled  in  the 
pleurify. 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  fine 
honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be  ufed. 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmered  toge- 
ther in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is 
troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load 
the  patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medi- 
cines. Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increafe  it  by  heating  the 
blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  What- 
ever is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  befides  riding 
and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medicines  of 
a (harp  and  cleanfing  nature  j as  oxymel,  fyrup  of 
lemon,  &c. 

Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  cffedls  in  this 
difeafe  j they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  third 
and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  mod 
proper.  I have  known  patients  fuck  the  juice  of 
feveral  lemons  every  day  with  manifed  advantage, 
and  would  for  this  reafon  recommend  acid  vegetables 
to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as  the  domach  will 
bear  them. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend 
infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the 
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It  flei  centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water-trefoil. 
"1  hefe  infufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They 
flrengthen  the  flomach,  promote  digeftion,  and  at 
the  fame  time  anlwer  all  the  purpofes  of  dilution, 
and  quynch  thirfl;  much  better  than  things  that  are 
lufcious  or  fweet.  But  if  the  patient  fpits  blood, 
he  ought  to  life,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  infu- 
fions or  decodlions  of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants, 
&c.  * 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  decoctions  or  infuflons  may  be  prepared  with 
the  fame  intention ; as  the  orches,  the  quince- 
feed,  coltsfoot,  linfced,  farfaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not 
iiecelfary  to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which 
thefe  may  be  prepared.  Simple  infufion  or  boiling 
is  all  that  is  necelfary,  and  the  dofe  may  be  at 
difcretion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper^ 
It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decodion  above  pre- 
Icribed,  or  eaten  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
peded  from  trifling  dofcs  of  this  medicine.  , I never 
knew  it  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  where  three  or  four 
ounces  at  leafl:  were  ufecl  daily  for  a confiderable  time. 
In  this  way  1 have  feen  it  produce  very  happy  effeds, 
and  w'ould  recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppreffion 
of  the  bread,  and  the  hedic  fymptoms,  fhcw  that 
an  impoflhume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would 
recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only 
drug  which  has  any  chance  to  counterad  the  ge- 
neral tendency  which  the  humours  rlien  have  to 
putrefadion. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided 
into  eighteen  or  twenty  doles,  of  which  one  may  be 

• ScQ  Appendix,  Vulnerary  decoclion^ 
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taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a little 
lyrup,  or  a cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  fhbuld  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
made  into  an  cledluary,  widi  the  conferve  of  rofes, 
thus:  Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a quarter  of  a 
pound,  Peruvian  bark  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the 
confiftence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve  the 
patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as  there 
is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  beft 
menftruum  for  extrading  the  virtues  of  that  drug. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed 
for  twenty- four  hours  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
water.  Afterwards  let  it  be  pafled  through  a fine 
ftrainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there 
are  any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaftj 
but  when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  colleded 
there,  it  is  one  of  the  befl:  medicines  which  can  be 
ufed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution  enough 
to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  otherwife  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  fome 
benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impofthumc 
in  the  bread:,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up 
nor  carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  muft  en- 
deavour to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in 
the  fteams  of  warm  water,  or  vinegar  with  his 
breath,  coughing,  laughing,  or  bawling  aloud, 
&c.  When  it  happens  to  burft  . within  the  lungs, 
the  matter  may  be  difeharged  by  the  mouth. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  burfting  of  the  vomica  oc- 
cafions  immediate  death  by  fuffocating  the  patient. 
When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the  pa- 
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tienfs  ftrength  exhaufted,  this  is  commonly  the 
cafe.  At  any  rate  the  patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  a 
iwoon,  and  fhould  have  volatile  falts  or  fpirits  held  to 
his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difeharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  fome 
hopes  of  a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be 
light,  but  rdlorative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago-gruel, 
rice-milk,  &c.  the  drink,  butter- milk  or  v/hey, 
fweetened  with  honey.  This  is  likewife  a proper  time 
for  uftng  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  as 
diredted  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impoflhume  fhould  difeharge 
itfclf  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  between  the 
pieura  and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
the  matter  out  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already 
been  obferved.  As  this  operation  m.uft  always  be 
performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to 
deferioe  it.  We  fliall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  fo 
dreadful  -as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it 
is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this  cafe  has  for  his 
life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION  is  a wafting 
or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confiderable 
degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing. 
It  is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  and  want  of 
appetite,  &c. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in 
fpirituous  licjuors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefome  air, 
are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a 
nervous  confumption,  a light  and  nourifhing  diet, 
plenty  of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  j 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  hore- 
hoLind,  dec.  Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine, 
and  a glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 
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It  will  greatly  affifl:  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excel- 
lent medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the  folids, 
and  powerfully  afiifts  Nature  in  the  preparation  of 
good  blood  *. 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are  however  preferable  to  all  medicines 
in  this  difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the  patient 
can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a long  journey 
of  pleafure,  as  the  moft  likely  means  to  reftore  his 
health. 

What  is  called  a fympto'matic  conjumption,  cannot 
be  cured  without  firft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which 
it  is  occafioned.  Thus,  when  a confumption  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  from  the 
feurvy,  the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a due 
attention  mud  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence 
it  arifes,  and  the  regimen  and  medicine  direded 
accordingly. 

When  excejjive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion 
a confumption,  they  mull  not  only  be  reftrained, 
but  the  patient’s  ftrength  muft  be  reftored  by  gentle 
exercife,  nourifhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials. 
Young  and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  con- 
fumptions,  by  giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as 
they  perceive  their  lirength  and  appetite  begin  to 
fail,  they  ought  immediately  to  wean  the  child,  or 
provide  another  nurfe,  otherwife  they  cannot  expedl  a 
cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjecd,  we  would  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  wifh  to  avoid  con- 
fumptions,  to  take  as  much  exercife,  without  doors, 
as  they  can,  to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy 
fobriety.  Confumptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe 

* See  Appendix,  Chalybeate  ^aiine,  , 
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not  a little  to  the  fafhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating 
hot  fuppers,  and  fpending  every  evening  over  a 
bowl  of  hoc  punch  or  oth«r  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe 
liquors,  when  too  freely  -ufed,  not  only  hurt  the 
digeftion,  and  fpoil  the  appetite,  but  heat  and 
inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the  whole  conftitution  on 
fire. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

Nervous  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of 
late  years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubtlefs  to  our 
different  manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of  fe- 
dentary  employments ; as  they  commonly  attack 
perfons  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negled  exercife, 
eat  little  folid  food,  ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors. 

CAUSES. Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned 

by  whatever  deprefles  the  fpirits,  or  impoveri flies 
the  blood  j as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  fleep, 
intenfe  thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe 
fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  muflirooms,  Sec.  They 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  damp,  confined,  or 
unwholefome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  common  in 
rainy  feafons,  and  prove  mofl  fatal  to  thofe  who  live 
in  dirty  low  houfes,  crowded  flreets,  holpitals,  jails, 
or  fuch-like  places. 

Perfons  whofe  conflitutions  have  been  broken  by 
cxceflive  venery,  frequent  lalivations,  too  free  an  ufe 
of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  excelfive  evacu- 
ations, are  molt  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp 
§:round,  excelfive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obltrud^ 
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the  perfpiration,  or  caiifes  a fpafmodic  ftridture  of 
the  folids,  may  likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers. 
We  fliall  only  add,  frequent  and  great  irregularities 
in  diet.  Too  great  abftinence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is 
hurtful.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  preferve  the 
body  in  a found  ftate  as  a regular  diet  5 nor  can  any 
thins  contribute  more  to  occafion  fevers  of  the  worlt 
kind  than  its  oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS. Low  fpirits,  want  of  appe- 

tite, weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchful- 
nefs,  deep  fighing,  and  dejedtion  of  mind,  are  ge- 
nerally the  forerunners  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  arc 
fucceeded  by  a quick  low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue  with- 
out any  confiderable  thirft,  chillnefs  and  flulhing  in 
turns,  &c.  ■' 

After  fome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a gid- 
dinefs  and  pain  of  the  head,  has  a naufea,  with 
Teachings  and  vomiting ; the  pulfe  is  quick,  and 
fometimes  intermitting  j the  urine  pale,  refembling 
• dead  fmall-beer,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  with 
oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  and  flight  alienations  of 
mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  more  moift,  with  a plentiful  fpit- 
ting,  a gentle  purging,  or  a moifture  upon  the 
fkin  i or  if  a fuppuration  happens  in  one  or  both 
cars,  or  large  puftules  break  out  about  the  lips  and 
nofe,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a favourable 
crifis. 

But  if  there  is  an  exceffive  loofenefs  or  wafting 
fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits  ; if  the  tongue, 
when  put  out,  trembles  exceffively,  and  the  extremi- 
ties feel  cold,  with  a fluttering  or  flow  creeping  pulfe  ; 
if  there  is  a ftarting  of  the  tendons,  an  almoft  total 
lofs  of  fight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  by  ftool  and  urine,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear 
that  death  is  approaching. 
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REGIMEN. — —It  is  very  necelTary  in  this  dlfealc 
to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  lead  motion 
would  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafion  weari- 
nefs,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought  not 
only  to  be  kept  eafy,  but  foothed  and  comforted 
with  the  hopes  of  a ipeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is 
more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind  than  prefent- 
ing  to  the  patient’s  imagination  gloomy  or  frightful 
ideas.  Thefe  of  themfelves  often  occafion  nervous 
fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  like- 
wife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  muft  not  be  kept  too  low.  His 
ftrengch  and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou- 
rifking  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever  food  he  takes, 
mud  be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  fymp- 
toms  may  require.  Pretty  drong  wine-whey,  or 
fmall  negus  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or 
lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Muf- 
tard-whey  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this 
fever,  and  may  be  rendered  an  excellent  cordial 
medicine  by  the  addition  ot  a proper  quantity  of 
white-wine  *. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  is  almod  the  only  medicine  that  would 
be  necelTary.  Good  wine  pofielTes  all  the  virtues  of 
the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from  many 
of  their  bad  qualities.  I fay  good  wine ; for  how- 
ever common  this  article  of  luxury  is  now  become, 
it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpecially  by  the 
poor,  who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. 

I have  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers 
where  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  w'ith  a con- 
dant  delirium,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  al- 

' • See  Appendix,  MuJlard^njohey . 
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moft  every  other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  ufing 
in  whey,  gruel,  and  negus,  a bottle  or  two  of  ftrong 
wine  every  day.  Good  old  found  claret  is  the  belt, 
and  may  be  made  into  negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as 
circumftances  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fup- 
port  the  patient’s  ftrength,  by  giving  him  frequently 
fmail  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a 
warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not  however 
to  be  overheated  either  with  liquor  or  clothes ; 
and  his  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  given  in  fmail 
quantities. 

MEDICINE.^ -Where  a n'aufea,  load,  and 

ficknefs  at  ftomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,  it  will  be  necdfary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle 
vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
in  fine  powder,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  vomiting 
julep*,  will  generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 
This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  if  the  above  fymptoms  continue.  Vo- 
mits not  only  clean  the  iiomach,  but  by  the  ge- 
neral fhock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perfpira- 
tion,  and  have  many  other  excellent  effects  in  flow- 
fevers,  where  there  are  no  figns  of  inflammation,  and 
nature  wants  roufing.. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a fmail  dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufion  of  fcnna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  ei- 
ther extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great, 
or  the  blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid, 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  are  neceffary.  But 
in  nervous  fevers,  where  nature  flags,  where  the 
blood  is  vapid  and  poor,  and  the  folids  relaxed, 

• See  Appendix,  Vomiting  'Julep, 
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the  lancet  muft  be  fpared,  and  wine,  with  other  cor- 
dials, plentifully  adminiftered. 

It  is  the  more  necefifary  to  caution  people  againft 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerfal  ftridure  upon  the  veflels, 
and  fometimes  an  opprefTion  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  fugged  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or  too 
great  a quantity  of  blood.  I have  known  even  fome 
of  the  faculty  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this 
refpeft,  fo  far  as  to  infid  upon  being  bled,  when  it 
was  evident  from  the  confequences  that  the  operation 
was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this 
difeafe,  yet  blidering  is  highly  neceflary.  Blider- 
ing-pladers  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever 
with  great  advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious 
he  ought  to  be  blidered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and 
it  will  be  the  fafed  courfe,  when  the  infenfibility 
continues,  as  foon  as  the  difcharge  occafioned  by 
one  blidering-plader  abates,  to  apply  another  to 
fome  other  part  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means 
keep  up  a continual  fucceffion  of  them  till  he  be  out 
of  danger. 

I have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of 
blidering  in  this  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Blider- 
ing-pladers  not  only  dimulate  the  folids  to  adtion, 
but  likewife  occafion  a continual  difcharge,  which 
may  in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  want  of  critical 
evacuations,  which  feldom  happen  in  this  kind  of 
fever.  They  are  mod  proper,  however,  either  to- 
wards the  beginning,  or  after  fome  degree  of  dupor 
has  come  on,  in  which  lad  cafe  it  will  always  be  pro- 
per to  blider  the  head. 

If  the  patient  is  codive  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  procure  a dool,  by 
giving  him  every  other  day  a clyder  of  milk  and 
'water,  with  a little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added 

a fpoonful 
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a fpoonful  of  common  fait,  if  the  above  does  not 
operate. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked  by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or 
giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white 
decodtion 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often  criti- 
cal, great  care  flnould  be  taken  not  to  retard  Na- 
ture’s operation  in  this  particular.  The  eruption 
ought  neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other 
evacuations,  nor  pulhed  out  by  a hot  regimen  j but 
the  patient  fhould  be  fupported  by  gentle  cordials,  as 
•wine-whey,  fmall  negus,  fago-gruel  with  a little  wine 
in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
warm ; yet  a kindly  breathing  fweat  fnould  by  no 
means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
of  fever ; yet  for  thofe  who  may  chufe  to  ufe  them,  we 
fhall  mention  one  or  tw'o  of  the  forms  of  medicine 
which  are  commonly  prefcribed  in  it  f. 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  fbarting  of 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fometimes 
feen  extraordinary  effefts  from  large  dofes  of  mufk 
frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is  doubtlefs  an  antifpaf- 
modic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a fcruple 
three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener  if  neceffary. 


• See  Appendix,  White  Decoction. 

f When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
and  the  !ame  quantity  of  contrayerva-rooc,  with  five  grains  of 
Ruffian  cartor,  all  in  fine  pov.'der,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with 
a little  of  the  cordial  confefUon  of  fyrup  of  falFron.  One  of  thefs 
may  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  uled  with  the  fame  intention  : 
Take  wild  Valerian-root  in  powder  one  fcruple,  faffron  and  caftor 
each  tour  grains.  Mix  thefe^  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 
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Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  mufk  a few 
grains  of  camphire,  and  fait  of  hartfhorn,  as  thefe 
tend  to  promote  perfpiration  and  the  difcharge  of 
urine.  Thus  fifteen  grains  of  muik,  with  three  grains 
of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  fait  of  hartfhorn,  may 
be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as 
above. 

If  the  fever  fhould  happen  to  intermit,  which 
it  frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the 
patient’s  ftrength  fhould  be  wafted  with  colliqua- 
tive fweats,  &c.  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  him  the 
Peruvian  bark.  Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm, 
if  the  ftornach  will  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine 
powder,  may  be  given  four  or  five  times  a-day  in 
a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in 
fubftance  not  fit  eafy  on  the  ftornach,  an  ounce 
of  it  in  powder  may  be  infufcd  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon 
or  Rhenifh  wine  for  two  or  three  days,  after- 
wards it  may  be  ftrained,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently  *. 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers, 
where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  remiffion  or  intermiffion  of 
the  fever.  How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to 
cftablifh  this  pradfice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay ; 
but  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a very 
univerfal  febrifuge,  and  that  it  may  be  adminiftered 
with  advantage  in  molt  fevers  where  bleeding  is  not 
neceflfary,  or  where  tliere  are  no  fymptoms  of  topical 
inflammation. 

• The  bark  may  likewife  be  ^ery  properly  adminiftered,  along 
with  other  cordials,  in  the  following  manner  : Take  an  ounce  of 
Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  (nake  root 
two  drachms,  fariVon  one  drachm.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered, 
and  infufcd  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  bell  brandy  for  three  or  four 
days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  ftrained,  and  two  tea-fpoon- 
fuls  of  it  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a glafs  of  fmall  wine  or 
jjegus. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 

This  may  be  called  the  pfiilential  fever  of  Eu- 
rope, as  in  many  of  its  fymptorns  it  bears  a 
crreat  refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the^  plague. 
Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition,  and 
thofe  whofe  vigour  has  been  wafted  by  long  fading, 
watching,  hard  labour,  exceftive  venery,  frequent  fa- 
livations,  &c.  are  mod  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. — This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul  air, 
from  a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a narrow 
place,  not  properly  ventilated : from  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence  it  prevails  in 
camps,  jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpecially 
where  fuch  places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  clean- 
linefs  is  neglecfted. 

A clofe  conftitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers.  They 
often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marftiy 
countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a pro- 
per mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fi(h  or  flefii  that 
has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  occafion 
this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  long  voyages, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are  very  often 
vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy 
fealbns,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  become 
putrid  by  ftagnation,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion  this 
fever. 
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Dead  carcaffes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafes. 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries 
which  are  the  fcenes  of  war  and  bloodflied.  This 
fhews  the  propriety  of  removing  burying-grounds, 
flaiighter-houfes,  &c.  at  a proper  diftance  from  great 
towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of  pu- 
trid fevers.  , Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a confined 
unwholefome  air,  and  negle£l  cleanlinefs.  Such  me- 
chanics as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  con- 
ftantly  confined  within  doors,  are  likewife  very  liable 
to  this  difeafe. 

We  Iball  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or  fpot- 
ted  fevers,  are  highly  infeftious,  and  are  therefore 
often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which  rea- 
fon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftance  from  thofe 
affefted  with  fuch  difeafes,  unlefs  their  attendance  is 
abfolutely  neceflary. 

SYMPTOMS.— The  malignant  fever  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknels  or  lofs 
of  llrcngth,  without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is 
fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  patient  can  fcarcc 
walk,  or  even  fit  upright,  without  being  in  danger 
of  fainting  away.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  de- 
jefted;  he  fighs,  and  is  full  of  dreadful  appre- 
henfions. 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting 
of  bile  i a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a llrong 
pulfation  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  j the 
eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a pain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit ; there  is  a noife  in  the 
ears,  the  breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  inter- 
rupted with  a figh ; the  patient  complains  of  a pain 
about  the  region  ol  tlic  Itomach,  and  in  his  back  and 
loins  j the  tongue  is.  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  it 
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appears  black  and  chaped ; and  his  teeth  are 
covered  with  a black  crud.  He  fometimes  paffes 
worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  affefted 
with  tremors  or  fliaking,  and  often  becomes  de- 
lirious. 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  difiblved,  or  with  a very 
fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid  j 
the  ftools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes 
of  a greeniQi,  black,  or  reddiili  caft.  Spots  of  a pale 
purple,  dun,  or  black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the 
Ikin,  and  fometimes  there  are  violent  hsemorrhages 
or  difcharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe, 
&c. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  the  inflam- 
matory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  dejec- 
tion of  mind,  the  diflblved  flare  of  the  blood,  the 
petechias,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell  of  the 
excrements.  They  may  likewife  be  diflinguifhed  from 
the  low  or  nervous  fever,  by  the  heat  and  thirfl  being 
greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  lofs  of 
ftrength,  dejeftion  of  mind,  and  all  the  other  fymp- 
coms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflam- 
matory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blend- 
ed together,  as  to  render  it  very  difRcult  to  deter- 
mine to  which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe 
the  greatefl  caution  and  fk.ill  are  requilice.  ALtention 
muft  be  paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  moft  pre- 
valent, and  both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted 
to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted 
into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hoc  a regimen  or 
improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain-, fometimes  they  terminate  between  the  fevenrii 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  arc  pro- 
longed tor  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends 
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greatly  upon  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a gentle  loofe- 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  wich  a warm  mild 
fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a confiderable 
time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fhould  never  be 
imprudently  (topped.  Small  miliary  puftules  appear- 
ing between  the  petechise  or  purple  fpots  are  likewife 
favourable,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about  the 
mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when  the  pulfe 
rifes  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the 
nervous  fymptoms  abate  j deafnefs  coming  on  towards 
the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  likewife  often  a favourable 
fymptom  *,  as  are  abfceffes  in  the  groin  or  parotid 
glands. 

Among  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  reckon- 
ed an  exceffive  loofenefs,  with  a hard  fwelled  belly ; 
large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out  upon  the 
fkin;  apthse  in  the  mouth;  cold  clammy  fweats; 
blindnefs;  change  of  the  voice;  a wild  flaring  of 
the  eyes;  difficulty  of  (wallowing;  inability  to  put 
out  the  tongue ; and  a conllant  inclination  to 
uncover  the  bread.  When  the  fweat  and  faliva 
are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black,  or 
depofits  a black  Iboty  fediment,  the  patient  is  in  great 
danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid,  icho- 
rous, involuntary  (lools,  attended  with  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  ot 
death. 

REGIMEN. — In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe 
we  ought  to  endeavour  as  far  as  poffible  to  coun- 
teradl  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours;  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  (Irength  and  fpirits;  and  to 
afiid  Nature  in  expelling  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe, 

• Deafnefs  is  not  always  a favourable  fymptom  in  this  difeafe. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fo  when  occafioned  by  abfeefles  formed  within 
tlte  ears. 
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by  gently  promoting  perfpiration  and  the  other  eva- 
cuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
occafioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they 
muft  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  lliould  therefore 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  ftagnating  in 
the  patient’s  chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew 
it  frequently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows 
of  fome  adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  per- 
fpiration of  perfons  in  perfedb  health  foon  render 
the  air  of  a fmall  apartment  noxious ; but  this 
will  fooner  happen  from  the  perfpiration  and  breath 
of  a perfon  whofe  whole  mafs  of  humours  are  in  a 
putrid  (late. 

Befides  the  frequent  admilTion  of  frefli  air,  we 
would  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice, 
juice  of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of 
vegetable  acid  that  can  be  moft  readily  obtained. 
Thefe  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  upon  the 
floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part  of  the  room.  They 
may  alfo  be  evaporated  with  a hot  iron,  or  by 
boiling,  &c.  The  frefh  fkins  of  lemons  or  oranges 
ought  likewife  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  and  they  fhould  be  frequently  held  to  the 
patient’s  nofe.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner 
would  not  only  prove  very  refrefhing  to  the  pa- 
tient, but  would  likewife  tend ' to  prevent  the  in- 
feflion  from  fpreading  among  thofe  who  attend  him. 
Strong  Rented  herbs,  as  rue,  tanfy,  rofemary,  worm- 
wood, &c.  may  likewife  be  laid  in  different  parts  of 
the  houfe,  and  fmelled  to  by  thofe  who  go  near  the 
patient. 

The  patient  mud  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like- 
wife quiet  and  eafy.  The  lead  nolle  will  affeft  his 
head,  and  the  fmalled  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make 
him  faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  dif- 
cafe  than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all 
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the  patient’s  food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  le- 
mon, *or  vinegar-whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and 
may  be  drank  by  turns,  according  to  the  patient’s 
inclination.  They  may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the 
addition  of  wine  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  feems  to  require.  When  he  is  very  low,  he 
may  drink  negus,  with  only  one  half  water,  and 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In 
fome  cafes  a glafs  of  wine  may  now  and  then  be 
allowed.  The  mofl:  proper  wine  is  Rhenifh  i but 
if  the  body  be  open,  red  port  or  claret  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient's 
drink,  as  there  is  occafion  ; or  he  may  drink  a decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench  his  third, 
and  promote  a difcharge  by  ftool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  his  ftomach,  it  is  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fharpen- 
ed by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  filtcen 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  as  panado,  or  groat-gruel, 
to  which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be 
weak  and  low  j and  they  ought  all  to  be  fliarpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the 
like.  The  patient  ought  likewifc  to  eat  freely  of  ripe 
fruits,  as  roafted  apples,  currant  or  goolberry  tarts, 
preferved  cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupporrs  the  fpirits,  but  counteradls  the  putrid  ten- 
dency of  the  humours ; for  which  reafon  the  patient 
ought  frequently  to  be  lipping  fmall  quantities  of 
fome  of  the  acid  liquois  mentioned  above,  or  any 
th^t  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more 
readily  obtained. 

If  he  is  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a drong  infufion  of  camo- 
mjle  flowers.  This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to 
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fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a wood 
effccfl.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veffels  in  the  extremities, 
but  as  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into 
the  fyftem,  they  may  affift  in  preventing  the  putref- 
cency  of  the  humours. 

MEDICINE. If  a vomit  be  given  at  the 

beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have 
a good  effeft ; but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome 
days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are 
not  quite  fo  fffe.  The  body  however  is  always 
to  be  kept  gently  open  by  clyfters,  or  mild  laxative 
medicines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes 
he  permitted  at  the  firll  onfetj  but  the  repetition  of  it 
generally  proves  hurtful. 

Bliftering  plafters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in 
the  greatelt  extremities.  If  the  petechise  or  fpots 
fhould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink 
remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  otlier  bad  fymp- 
toms, come  on,  bliftering  may  be  permitted.  In 
this  cafe  the  bliftering  plafters  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  head,  and  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as 
they  are  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a gangrene,  we 
would  rather  recommend  warm  cataplafmS  or  poul- 
tices of  muftard  and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the 
feet,  having  recourfe  to  blifters  only  in  the  utmoll 
extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  doles,  repeated  every 
fecond  or  third  hour,  till  it  fhall  either  vomit,  purge, 
or  throw  the  patient  into  a Iweat.  This  pradlice  is 
very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  pufhed  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed  of 
expelling  the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant  dif- 
esfes  by  trifling  doles  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic 
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medicines.  In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the 
contrayerva-root,  the  cordial  confedtion,  the  mi- 
thridate,  &c.  have  been  extolled  as  infallible  reme- 
dies. There  is  reafon  however  to  believe,  that 
thefe  feldom  do  much  good.  Where  cordials  are 
neceflfary,  we  know  none  that  is  fuperior  to  good 
wine ; and  therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as 
the  fafeft  and  beft.  Wine,  with  acids  and  anti- 
leptics,  are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure 
of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  moll  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe, 
when  it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black 
fpots,  the  Peruvian  bark  mull  be  adminillered.  I 
h.ave  feen  it,  'when  joined  with  acids,  prove  fuc- 
cefsful,  even  in  cafes  where'  the  petechia  had  the 
moll  threatening  afpedl.  But  to  anfwer  this  purpol'e 
it  mull  not  only  be  given  in  large  doles,  but  duly  per- 
filled  in. 

The  bell  method  -of  adminillcring  the  bark  is 
certainly  in  fubllance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  mixed  with  half  an  Englifla  pint  of  water, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  daarpened 
with  the  elixir  or  the  ipirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both 
make  it  fit  eafier  on  the  llomach,  and  render  it  more 
beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  taken  every  tv/o  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the 
llomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Thole  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubllance  may 
infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 
difeafe. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  mud  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  Iharp- 
ened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  than 
plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a gentle 
perlpiration. 
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If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  diflblved  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  frefli  lemon  juice,  and  made  into  a draught 
with  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and  a bit 
of  fugar,  may  be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is 
necelTary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppura- 
tion  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poul- 
tices, ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  And  as  foon  as  there 
is  any  appearance  of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  be 
laid  open  and  the  poultices  continued. 

I have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this 
fever,  of  a livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a moll 
putrid  cadaverous  fmell.  Thefe  gradually  healed, 
and  the  patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine,  sharpened  with  the  fpirits  of 
vitriol. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  w-e  would  recom- 
mend a ftrift  regard  to  cleanlinefs  j a dry  fituation ; 
fufficient  exercile  in  the  open  air  j wholefpme  food, 
and  a moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors.  Infection 
ought  above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  confti- 
tution  is  proof  againft  it.  I have  known  perfons 
feized  with  a putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a fingle 
vifit  to  a patient  in  it;  others  have  caught  it  by 
lodging  for  one  night  in  a town  where  it  prevailed; 
and  fome  by  attending  the  funerals  of  luch  as  died 
of  it  *. 


* The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  exprefleJ  a concern  left  thefe 
camions  Ihould  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends  or 
relations  when  afflifted  w'ith  putrid  fevers.  1 told  him  1 meant 
only  to  difeourage  unneceftary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a 
number  of  inflances  w here  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to  per- 
fons, who  were  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  fick.  This 
fagacious  phyfician  agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a good  doftor 
and  a careful  nurfe  were  the  only  neceflary  attendants;  and  that  all 
others  not  only  endangered  thenifelves,  but  generally,  by  their 
folicitude  and  ill  diredled  care,  hurl  the  fick. 
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When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family,  | 
the  greateft  attention  is  necelTary  to  prevent  the  dif-  | 
eafe  from  fpreading.  The  Tick  ought  to  be  placed  i 
in  a large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the  i 
family  as  poffible  3 he  ought  like  wife  to  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean,  and  fhould  have  frefh  air  frequently 
let  into  his  chamber  3 whatever  comes  from  him  fhould 
be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  fhould  be  frequent- 
ly changed,  and  thofe  in  healtli  ought  to  avoid  all 
unneceffary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught 
the  infedion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and 
to  work  it  oft'  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile  i 
tea.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if  the  ' 
apprehenfions  ftill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable 
fymptoms  appear. 

.The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of 
the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink  3 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifh 
pint  of  pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a few  glaffcs  of  gene- 
rous w'ine.  I have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow  , 
this  courfe  when  rpalignant  fevers  prevailed,  and  1 
have  likewife  recomm.endcd  it  to  others  with  conftant 
fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 
antidotes  againft  infedlion  3 but  thefe  are  fo  far  from 
fecuring  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the 
body,  increafe  the  danger.  j 

Thofe  who  wait  upon  the  fick  in  putrid  fevers,  | 
ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a hand-  | 
kerchief  dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell  I 
to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to  i 
wafli  their  hands,  and,  if  poflible,  to  change  their  1: 
clothes,  before  they  go  into  company.  | 
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OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  piifbulcs 
or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  Ikin,  refe.m- 
bling,  in  fnapc  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The 
puftules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes  both 
are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puf- 
tules; but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
the  fweat  is  rnoft  abundant,  as  on  the  bread:,  the 
back,  &c.  A gentle  fweat,  or  moidure  on  the  fkin, 
greatly  promotes  the  eruption  ■,  but  when  the  ddn 
is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe  ; but  it  is  much 
ofcener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  m.aLdy,  as  the 
imall-pox,  meafles,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever, 
&c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effebb  of  too 
hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiedy  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  pcrfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe 
in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more 
incident  to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate 
and  the  indolent,  who,  negleding  exercife,  keep 
continually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 
diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized 
with  this  difeafe  in  childbed,  and  often  lofe  their  lives 
by  it. 

CAUSES.- The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes 

occafioned  by  violent  paffions  or  affeftions  of  the 
mind;  as  exceflive  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs, 
&c.  ^ It  may  likewile  be  occafioned  by  exceflive 
watolting,  great  evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet, 

rainy 
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ramy  feafons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  unripe 
fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 
Impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have  been  fpoiled 
by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  &c.  may  likewife 
caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo  be  occafioned 
by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  as 
iffues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or 
the  raenftrual  flux  in  women,  &c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed- women  Is  fometimes  the 
effedl  of  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy;  it  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  exceffive  ufe  of  green 
trafh,  and  other  unwholefome  things,  in  which 
pregnant  women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its 
moft  general  caufe  is  indolence.  Such  women  as 
lead  a fedentary  life,  efpecially  during  pregnancy, 
and  at  the  fame  time  live  grofsly,  can  hardly  efcape 
this  difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely 
fatal  to  women  of  falhion,  and  likewife  to  thofe 
women  m manufadluring  towns,  who,  in  order  to 
afllfl:  their  hulbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors  for  almoft 
the  whole  of  their  time.  But  among  women  who 
are  aclive'and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and 
take  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeaie  is 
very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a primary  dif- 

eafe, it  makes  its  attack,  like  moft  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a flight  Ihivering,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  heat,  lofs  of  ftrength,  faintifhnefs,  fighing,  a 
low  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great 
anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft.  The  patient 
is  rcftlefs,  and  fometimes  delirious ; the  tongue  ap- 
pears white,  and  the  hands  ffiake,  w'lth  often  a burn- 
ing- heat  in  the  palms ; and  in  childbed-women  the 
mflk  generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  difeharges 

flop.  . ... 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  un- 
der the  Ikin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  pullules 

of  a red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon 

this 
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this  the  fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes 
more  full  and  fofc,  the  fkin  grows  moifter,  and  the 
I'weat,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a pe- 
culiar foetid  fmell ; the  great  load  on  the  bread:,  and 
oppreflion  of  the  fpirits,  generally  go  ofF,  and  the 
cuftomary  evacuations  gradually  return.  About  the 
fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the  pudules 
begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which  occafions  a very  dif- 
agreeable  itching  in  the  ficin. 

It  is  impofiible  to  afcertain  the  exa6t  time  when  the 
puiliules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally 
come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  erup- 
tion is  critical ; but,  when  fymptomatical,  they  may 
appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanifli  by  turns. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger;  but 
when  they  go  in  all  of  a fudden,  and  do  not  appear 
again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  puftules  are  commonly  at 
firft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yel- 
lowilh.  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with  puftules 
of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear  the  difeafe 
goes  by  the  name  of  a rajh. 

REGIMEN. In  all  eruptive  fevers  of  what- 

ever kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden 
difappearing  of  the  puftules,  and  to  promote  their 
maturation.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  be 
kept  in  fuch  a temperature,  as  neither  to  pufh  out 
the  eruption  too  fall,  nor  to  caufe  it  to  retreat  pre- 
maturely. The  diet  and  drink  ought  therefore  to  be 
in  a moderate  degree  nouriihing  and  cordial;  but 
neither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The  patient’s  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold ; and  he 
ftiould  not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above 
all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  No- 
thing fo  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or 
the  apprchenlion  of  danger. 


The 
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The  food  muft  be  weak  chicken  broth  with  bread, 
panado,  lago,  or  groat-gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the 
patient’s  ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait  J 
and  a little  fugar.  Good  apples  roafted  or  boiled,  i 
with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature, 
may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  ftatc  of  the  patient’s 
llrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high,  the 
drink  ought  to  be  weak ; as  water-gruel,  balm- tea, 
or  the  decodtion  mentioned  below  . i 

Vv^hen  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion does  not  rife  fufiiciently,  his  drink  muft  be  a 
little  more  generous ; as  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus, 
lliarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may 
require.  i 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a | 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrengtii  i 
muft  be  ftipported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with  i 
acids  j and,  it  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great,  the  | 
Peruvian  bark  mufe  be  adminifeered.  If  the  head  be  | 
much  aftecled,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  emol-  j 
lient  clyfters  j.  1 

MEDI-  ; 

* Take  two  oer.ces  of  the  (havings  of  harifhorn,  and  the  fame 
quantity  ot  larfaparilia,  boil  them  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water. 
To  the  ftrained  decodio'n  add  a little  white  fugar,  and  let  the  ’ 
patient  take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

Jn  the  commcrduni  llurariurn  for  the  year  1735,  we  have  the 
hillory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Stralburgh 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January;  from  , 
which  we  learn  the  necefiity  of  a temperate  regimen  in  this  ma- 
lady, and  likewTe  that  phyficians  are  not  always  the  firft  who 
diiv-over  the  proper  treatment  of  difeafes.  “ '^I'his  fever  made 
tc'-riole  havuck  even  among  men  of  robull:  conllitutions,  and  all 
medicine  proved  in  vain.  They  were  feized  in  an  inllant  with 
Ihivering,  yawning,  llretching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  fucceeded 
by  a moll  intenfe  heat ; at  the  fame  time  there  was  a great  lofs 
of  Itreiiglh  and  appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary 

crupUOTS 
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MEDICINE. — If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly 
regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medicine  in 
this  difcafe.  Should  the  eruption  however  not  rife, 
or  the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neceflary  to  fup- 
port  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to  apply 
bliftering  plafters.  The  moft  proper  cordial,  in  this 
cafe,  is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the 
patient’s  rood  or  drink ; and  if  there  be  figns  of  pu- 
crefcence,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with  wine, 
as  direfted  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  bliftering  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  difeafe  j and  where  Nature  flags,  and 
the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
keep  up  a ftimulus,  by  a continual  fucceflion  of  fmall 
bliftering  plafters;  but  we  would  not  recommend 
above  one  at  a time.  If  however  the  pulfe  fhould 
fink  remarkably,  the  puftules  fall  in,  and  the  head  be 
altccVed,  it  wdll  be  neceflary  to  apply  feveral  bliftering 
plafters  to  the  moft  fenfible  parts,  as  the  infide  of  the 
legs  and  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  necelTary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
fornetimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  pa- 
tient, and  deprefles  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never 
to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician. 
We  mention  this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  to 
treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed- women  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly 
inflammatory.  But  this  pra6lice  is  generally  very 

eruptions  appeared,  or  fpots  like  flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a 
ehrium,  reftleflnefs,  and  tofling  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal. 
While  matters  were  in  this  unhappy  fituation,  a midwife,  of  her 
own  accord,  gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a 
clylter  of  rain  water  and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary 
drink  a quart  of  fpring  water,  half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the  whiteft  lugar,  gently  boiled 
till  a Icum  arofe,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs ; lor  the  belly  was 
on  00  , t e grievous  fymptoms  vanifhed,  and  the  patient  was 

reltored  to  his  fenfes,  and  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.”  This 
pradlice  was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  elFeds. 

E unfafe- 
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imfafe.  Patients  in  this  fituation  bear  evacuations  : 
very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe  feems  often  to  be 
more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  child-bed-  ^ 
women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  danger-  \ 
ous  to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  and  have  recourfe 
to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacuations.  We 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporting  the  patient’s  ' 
fpirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  evacuations,  is  here 
much  fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as 
thefe,  by  finking  the  fpirits,  feldom  fail  to  increafe 
the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
cither  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes,  re- 
quires gentle  purging,  which  Ihould  not  be  negleded, 
as  foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  patient’s 
ftrength  will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient 
exercife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  necelfary.  Preg- 
nant women  fliould  guard  againft  coftivenefs,  and 
take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoid- 
ing all  green  trafliy  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome 
things;  and  when  in  chiki-bed,  they  ought  ftriftly 
to  obferve  a cool  regimen. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

. OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

This  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remiiflon  of 
the  fymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes  fooner, 
and  fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the  eighth 

day.  The  remiflion  is  commonly  preceded  by  a 

gentle 
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gentle  fweat,  after  which  the  patient  Teems  greatly 
relievedj  but  in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thele 
remi/Tions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are 
ometimes  of  longer,  fometimes  of  fhorter  duration : 
he  nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a re- 
gular intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  lefs, 

Ci\.USES. Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

narfhy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnat- 
ng  water ; but  they  prove  moft  fatal  in  places  where 
jreat  heat  and  moifture  are  combined,  as  in  fome 
)arts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft 
indies,  &c.  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of 
L putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fatal.  They  are  moft 
requent  in  clofe  calm  weather,  efpecially  after  rainy 
eafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age,  fex, 
)r  conftitution  is  exempted  from  the  attack  of  this 
everi  but  it  chiefly  feizes  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit, 
vho  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an  impure 
tagnating  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  ufe  unwhole- 
Dme  diet. 

SYMPTOMS. The  firft  fymptoms  of  this 

ever,  are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and 
;iddinefs  in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
old.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  afiedled  with  a deli- 
ium  at  the  very  firft  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and 
3metimes  a fwelling,  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach, 
he  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  fkin  frequently 
ppear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often  afflifted  with 
ilioLis  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is  fometimes  a little 
ard,  but  feldom  full,  and  the  blood,  when  let,  rarely 
hews  any  figns  of  inflammation.  Some  patients  are 
xceedingly  coftive,  and  others  are  afflided  with  a 
ery  troublefome  loofenefs. 


It  is  impofTible  to  deferibe  all  the  fymptoms  of 
his  difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation, 
he  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conftitution  of  the 
atient.  T,  hey  may  likewife  be  greatly  changed  by 
le  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  cir- 
‘ F 2 cumftances 
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cumftances  too  tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes 
the  bilious  fymptoms  predominate,  fometimes  the 
nervous,  and  at  other  times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  uncommon  to  find  a fucceflion  of  each  of  thefe,  or 
even  a complication  of  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  the 
fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN. — — The  regimen  muft  be  adapted 
to  the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any 
figns  of  inflammation,  the  diet  muft  be  (lender,  and  : 
the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or  ^ 
putrid  fymptoms  prevail,  it  will  be  neceflTary  to  fup-^- 
port  the  patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a more' 
generous  nature,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the 
immediately  preceding  fevers.  We  muft  however  ■ 
be  very  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  things  of  a heating  ; 
quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed  into  a . 
continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medi-  • 
cines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to  > 
be  kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if  f 
polfible,  fhould  be  large  and  frequently  ventilated  I 
by  letting  in  frelh  air  at  the  doors  and  windows.  It£ 
ought  likewife  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  off 
lemon,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c.  . 
flioLild  be  frequently  changed,  and  all  his  excrements  5 
immediately  removed.  Though  thefe  things  have: 
been  recommended  before,  we  think  it  necelTary  to  3 
repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance  to>i 
the  fick  than  praditioners  arc  apt  to  imagine  *. 

MEDI-  - 

* The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind,  of  Windfor,  in  his  inaugural  differ* 
ration  concerning  the  putrid  rem.tting  tever  of  Bengal,  has  the  lol- 
lovving  obfervation  : “ Jndufia,  lodices,  ac  ftragula,  tepius  funt  : 
mutanda,  ac  aeri  exponenda ; txces  fordefque  quam  priroum  re-- 
movendas  oportet  etiaxn  ut  loca  quibus  negri  decumbent  fint  falubria  < 
et  aceto  conlperla;  denique  ut  aegris  cura  quanta  maxima  prolpi- 
ciatur.  Conpertura  ego  habeo,  medicum  ha:c  fedulo  oblervantemi 
quique  ea  exequi  potelt,  multo  magis  icgris  profuturum,  quam  me-  ■ 
dicum  peritiorem  hiffe  coramodis,  deftuutum.” 

^ ^ The  i 
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MEDICINE. In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  wc 

muft  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  intermilTion. 
This  intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if 
there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation]  but  when  that 
is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  patient  and  prolong 
the  difeale.  A vomit  however  will  feldom  be  im- 
proper, and  is  generally  of  great  lervice.  Twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  very  well  ] but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we 
would  rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of  tartar 
emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be 
made  into  a draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  This 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if 
the  ficknefs  or  naufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfters 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and 
manna,  fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  eledluary,  cream 
of  tartar,  tamarinds,  itewed  prunes,  or  the  like ; 
but  all  ftrong  or  draftic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  generally 
be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diflincl  intermif- 
fion,  in  which  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  admi- 
niftered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfedt  the  cure. 
It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of  giving  the 
bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  frequently  to 
mention  them. 

The  mod  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe  a 
wholefome  or  nourifliing.  diet,  to  pay  the  mod 
fcrupulous  attention  to  cleanlincfs,  to  keep  the  body 

“ The  patient’s  Ihirt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  changed,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excre- 
ments immediately  removed  ; the  bed-chamber  Ihould  be  well  ven- 
tilated, and  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegar;  in  fhort,  every  at- 
tention fiiould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  1 can  affirm,  that  a phyfician 
who  puts  thele  in  pradtice  will  much  oftener  fucceed  than  one 
who  IS  even  more  Ikilful,  but  has  no:  opportunity  of  uling  thefe 
means.”  ^ 
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warm,  to  take  fufficlent  exercife,  and  in  hot  coun- 
tries to  avoid  damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening 
dews,  and  the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  endemical, 
the  befl:  preventive  medicine  which  we  can  recommend 
is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  chewed,  or 
infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some  recommend 
fmoaking  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in  marfhy  coun- 
tries, both  for  the  prevention  of  this  and  intermitting 
fevers. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 

*T^HIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from  Arabia, 
is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very  few  efcape 
it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a moft  contagious 
malady ; and  has  for  many  years  proved  the  fcourge 
of  Europe. 

The  fmali-pox  generally  appear  towards  the 
fpring.  They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  lo 
in  autumn,  and  lead  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are 
moft  liable  to  this  difeafe ; and  thofe  whole  food 
is  unwholefome,  who  want  proper  exercife,  and 
abound  with  grofs  humours,  run  the  greateft  hazard 
from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  diftinguiflied  into  the  diftindb  and 
confluent  kind ; the  latter  of  vvhich  is  always  at- 
tended with  danger.  There  are  likewife  other  dii- 
tindlions  of  the  fmall-poxj  as  die  cryftalline,  the 
bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  fmall-pox  is  commonly  caught 

by  infedtion.  Since  the  difeafe  was  firft  brought 
into  Europe,  the  infedion  has  never  been  w’hoJly 
cxtinguilbed,  nor  have  any  proper  methods,  as  far 
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as  I know,  been  taken  for  that  purpofe ; fo  that  now 
it  has  become  in  a manner  conftitutional.  Children 
who  have  over-heated  themfelves  by  running,  wrcft- 
ling,  &c.  or  adults  after  a debauch,  are  moft  apt  to 
be  ieized  with  the  fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a minute  defcription  of  it  is  unne- 
cefTary.  Children  commonly  look  a little  dull,  feein 
liftlefs  and  drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the  more 
violent  fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They 
are  likewile  more  inclined  to  drink  than  ulual,  have 
little  appetite  for  folid  food,  complain  of  wearinefs, 
and,  upon  taking  exercife,  are  apt  to  fweat. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat 
in  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of  the  eruption  ap- 
proaches, become  more  violent,  and  are  accompanied 
with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &c. 
The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great  heat  of  the 
fkin,  and  reftlefTnefs.  When  the  patient  drops  afieep, 
he  wakes  in  a kind  of  horror,  with  a fudden  ftarc, 
which  is  a very  common  fymptom  of  the  approaching 
eruption;  as  are  alfo  convulfion-fits  in  very  young 
children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear; 
fometimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
favourable  fymptom.  At  firft  they  very  nearly  re- 
femble  flea-bites,  and.  are  foonefl;  difcovered  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  bread. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the 
puftules  appear.  In  a mild  diftincft  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  the  puftules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth 
day  from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally 
keep  coming  out  gradually  for  feveral  days  after. 
Puftules  which  are  diftinft,  with  a florid  red  bafis, 
and  which  fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  firft  of  a 
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whitifb,  and  afterwards  of  a yellowifli  colour,  are  the 
beft. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  unfa- 
vourable fymptom ; as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and 
flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Puftules 
which  contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A 
great  number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended 
with  danger.  It  is  lilcevvife  a very  bad  fign  when 
they  run  into  one  another. 

It  is  a moft  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechias, 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfed 
among  the  puftules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid 
diflblucion  of  the  blood,  and  (hew  the  danger  to 
be  very  great.  Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a 
fwelled  belly,  are  bad  fymptoms;  as  is  alfo  a con- 
tinual ftrangury.  Pale  urine  and  a violent  throb- 
bing of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are  figns  of  an  ap- 
proaching delirium,  or  of  convulfion-fits.  When 
the  face  does  not  (well,  or  falls  before  the  pox  come 
to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face 
begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell, 
the  patient  generally  does  well ; but  when  thefe  do 
not  fucceed  to  each  other,  there  is  reafon  to  appre- 
hend danger.  When  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
brown  cruft,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold 
Ihivering  fits  coming  on  at  the  height  of  the  dif- 
cafe  are  likewife  unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the 
teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an  affedlion  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  is  a bad  fignj  but  fometimes  it 
is  occafioned  by  worms,  or  a difordered  fto- 
jnach. 

REGIMEN, When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the 

fmall-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed, 
and  often  tiy  to  the  u!e  of  medicine,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I have  known  chil- 
dren, to  appeafe  the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled, 
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bllftered,  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which  pre- 
ceded the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, that  Nature  was  not  only  difturbed  in  her 
operation,  but  rendered  unable  to  fupport  the 
puftules  after  they  were  out;  fo  that  the  patient, 
exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under  the 
difeafe. 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  feme  noftrum  is  applied,  as 
if  this  were  a primary  difeafe ; whereas  it  is  only  a 
fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one, 
of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally 
go  off"  before  the  actual  appearance  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by 
this  means  acquires  a reputation  without  any 
merit*. 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceflary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and 
eafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak 
diluting  liquors;  as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear 
whey,  gruels,  &c.  Fie  Ihould  not  be  confined  to 
bed,  but  Ihould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and 
Ihould  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  light ; 
and  he  Ihould  be  as  little  difturbed  with  company  as 
poITible. 

Much  mifehief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  fe- 
ver, and  pulhes  out  the  puftules  prematurely.  This 

* CoDvuIfion  fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  effefts 
are  often  falutary.  They  feem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  ufe 
of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a feyer.  I have  always 
obferved  the  fever  abated,  and  fometimes  quite  removed,  after  one 
or  more  convulfion-fits.  This  readily  accounts  for  convulfions 
being  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the 
eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates  this  fever 
lelTens  the  eruption. 
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has  numberlefs  ill  effedls.  It  not  only  increafes  the 
number  ofpuftulcs,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them 
run  into  one  another ; and  when  they  have  been  puflied 
out  with  too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in  be- 
fore they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  cordials,  faffron,  and  marigold- teas, 
wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf  All  thefe  are 
given  with  a view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the 
eruption  from  the  heart.  This,  like  moft  other 
f^pular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very  juft  obferva- 
tion,  that  when  there  is  a moijlure  on  the  Jkin,  the  pox 
rife  better i and  the  patient  is  eafier^  than  when  it  conti- 
nues dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon  for  forcing 
the  patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating  never  relieves 
unlefs  where  it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  the  effect  of 
drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  fo  peevifh,  that  they  will  not 
lie  a-bed  without  a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  In- 
dulging them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
has  many  bad  effe£ls  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child. 
Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child  ; but  if  flie  too  proves 
feverifh,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  muft  be 
increafed  *. 

.Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox 
in  the  fame  bed  has  many  ill  confequences.  They 
ought  if  poflible  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber, 
as  the  perfpiration,  the  heat,  the  fmell,  &c.  all 
tend  to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the 

• I have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  the  fmall-pox  before,  fo  in- 
fedled  by  lying  conftantly  a-bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of 
fmall-pox,  that  flte  had  not  only  a great  number  of  puftules 
which  broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a maJignant 
fever  which  terminated  in  a number  of  impofthumes  or  boils, 
and  from  which  Ihe  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life.  We  mention 
this  to  put  others  upon  their  guard  againft  the  danger  of  this  viru- 
lent intedion. 
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dlfeafe.  It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or 
three  children  lying  in  the  fame  bed,  with  fuch  a load 
of  piiltules  that  even  their  flcins  flick  together.  One 
can  hardly  view  a fcene  of  this  kind  without  being 
fickened  V ’^he  fight.  But  how  mufi:  the  effluvia 
affefl  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom  perifli  by  this 
ufage  *. 

A very  dirty  cuftom  prevail-s  among  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  frnall- 
pox  to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole  period 
of  that  loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done  lefl  they 
fhould  catch  cold  ; but  it  has  many  ill  confequences. 
The  linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moillure  which  it 
abforbs,  and  frets  the  tender  fkin.  It  likewife 
occafions  a bad  fmell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both 
to  the  patient  and  thofe  about  him ; befides,  the  filth 
and  fordes  which  adhere  to  the  linen  being  rcforbed, 
or  taken  up  again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment 
the  difeafe. 

A patient  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  be  dirty  in 
an  internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cu- 
taneous diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  naflinefs 
alone,  and  are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the 
patient’s  linen  to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would 
greatly  refrefh  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  like- 
wife to  be  put  on  when  the  patient  is  moft 
cool. 

• This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  t;o  hofpitals,  work- 
houfes,  &c.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmali- 
pox  at  the  fame  time.  I have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped 
up  In  one  apartment  all  the  while  they  had  this  diieafe,  without 
any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frelh  air.  No  one  can 
be  at  a lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  conduft.  It  ought  to 
be  a rule  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmall-pox,  but  likewile  for 
wher  difeafes,  that  no  patient  Ihould  be  within  fight  or  hearing  of 
another.  This  is  a matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid.  Jn 
moft  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  fick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead, 
are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  apartment. 
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So  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  Lid  againfl  the 
hot  regimen  in  the  Imall-pox,  that  numbers  ftill 
fall  a lacrifice  to  that  error.  I have  leen  poor 
women  'travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  car- 
rying their  children  along  with  them  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  have  frequently  obferved  others  beggin» 
by  the  way-fide  with  infants  in  their  arms  covered 
with  the  puftules ; yet  I could  never  learn  that  one 
of  thefe  children  died  by  this  fort  of  treatment* 
This  is  certainly  a fufficient  proof  of  the  fafety,  at 
kaft,  of  expofing  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  to  the 
open  air.  There  can  be  no  reafon  however  for  ex- 
pofing them  to  public  view.  It  is  now  very  com- 
mon in  the  environs  of  great  towns  to  meet  patients 
in  the  fmall-pox  on  the  public  walks.  This  prac- 
tice, however  well  it  may  fuic  the  purpofes  of 
bcafting  inoculators,  is  dangerous  to  the  citizens, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  found 
policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light,  and 
of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples 
roafted  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a 
little  fugar  or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
clear  fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c. 
After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of  an 
opening  and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a very  proper 
drink. 

^ MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  di- 

vided into  four  different  periods,  viz.  the  fever 
which  precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfclf,  the 
fuppuration  or  maturation  of  the  puftules,  and  the  fe- 
condary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more  is 
neceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the 
patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink  di- 
luting 
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Kiting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in 
warm  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the  fafert: 
coiirfe  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults,  of 
a ftrong  conftitution  and  plethoric  habit,  fometimes 
require  bleeding.  When  a full  pulfe,  a dry  fidn, 
»nd  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation  render  this 
operation  neceliary,  it  ought  to  be  performed ; but, 
uniefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  fafer  to  let  it 
alone ; if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient  clyfters  may 
be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  naufca  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile  tea  or  lukevv-arm  water  may  be  drank, 
in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  At  the  beginning  of 
a fever.  Nature  generally  attempts  a difeharge,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gentle 
means,  would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent 
too  great  an  eruption ; yet  after  the  puftules  have 
made  their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote 
the  fuppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and, 
if  Nature  kerns  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials. 
WTen  a low  creeping  puife,  faintifhnefs,  and  great 
lofs  of  ftrength,  render  cordials  neceflary,  we  would 
recommend  good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into 
negus,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  fliarp- 
cned  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, or  the  like.  Wine-whey,  fharpened  as 
above,  is  likewile  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe ; 
great  care  however  mull  be  taken  not  to  over- 
heat the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This, 
inftead  of  promoting,  would  retard  the  erup- 
tion. 

The  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented 
by  the  violence  of  the  fever ; in  this  cafe  the  cool 
regimen  is  ftridtly  to  be  obferVed.  I’he  patient’s 
chamber  mull  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought 

like  wife 
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likewife  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to 
be  lightly  covered  with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Exceftive  reftlelTnefs  often  prevents  the  rifing  and 
filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  neceffarv.  Thefe  however  ought  always 
to  be  adminirtered  with  a fparing  hand.  Toaninfanx, 
a tea-i'poonful  or  the  fyrup  of  .poppies  mav  be  given 
every  five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defired  effc6t.  An 
adult  will  require  a table- fpoonful  in  order  to  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a ftrangury^  oi 
fupprtfuon  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the 
fmall-pox,  he  lliould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed, 
and,  if  he  be  able,  fhould  walk  acrofs  the  room 
with  his  feet  bare.  V/hen  he  cannot  do  this,  he 

may  be  frequently  fet  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and 

fliould  endeavour  to  pafs  his  urine  as  often  as  he  can. 
When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a tea- fpoonful  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occafionaliy  mixed  with 
his  drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the 
patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox,  than  a 
plentiful  dilcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 

chapped,  it  ought  frequently  to  be  wafhed,  and  the 

throat  gargled  with  water  and  honey,  fharpened  with 
a little  vinegar  or  currant  jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  Imall-pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  with- 
out a flool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  in- 
flame the  blood,  but  the  feces,  by  lodging  fo  long 
in  the  body,  become  acrid,  and  even  putrid  from 
whence  bad  confequences  muft  enlue.  It  will  there- 
fore be  proper,  when  the  body  is  bound,  to  throw  an 
emollient  clyfier  every  fecond  or  third  day  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  This  will  greatly  cool 
and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  - petechi£e,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots 
appear  among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark 

muft 
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miifl:  immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  dofes 
as  the  patient’s  ftomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two 
drachms  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in 
three  ounces  of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  fimple 
cinnamon  water,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon.  This  may  be  (harpened  with  the 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table-fpoonAil  of  it  given 
every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame 
form,  he  may  take  at  lead  three  or  four  fpoonfuls 
ev'ery  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  but  muft  be  adminiftered  as  frequently  as 
the  ftomach  can  bear  itj  in  which  cafe  it  will  often 
produce  very  happy  effecfts.  I have  frequently  feen 
the  petechise  difappear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which 
had  a very  threatening  afpe6t,  rife  and  fill  with 
laudable  matter,  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  and 
acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe 
to  be  generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negus  acidulated 
with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon, 
jelly  of  currants,  or  fuch  like.  His  food  muft 
confift  of  apples,  roafted  or  boiled,  preferved 
cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an  acid 
nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceflary  when 
the  petechias  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  like- 
wife in  the  lymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmall-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared. 
The  Peruvian  bark  fcems  to  poflefs  a Angular 
power  of  affifting  Nature  in  preparing  laudable 
pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter  j confequently 
it  muft  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  dileafes, 
where  the  crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  I have 
often  obferved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and 
the  matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranf- 
parent,  and  where  at  firft  they  had  the  appearance 
of  running  into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark, 
acidulated  as  above,  changed  the  colour  and  con- 
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fiftence  of  the  matter,  and  produced  the  moft  happy 
cifeds. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  Jirike  in, 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  bliftering-plafters  muft  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  and  the 
patient’s  fpirits  fupporced  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprizing  effect  in 
raifing  the  puftules  after  they  have  fubfided;  but  it 
requires  flcill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what 
length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafms 
however  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as 
they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelling  of  thefe  parts,  and 
by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  ex- 
tremities. 

The  moil  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what 
we  call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comeson 
when  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the 
face } and  moft  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox  are 
carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftools.  Her 
endeavours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  counter- 
acted, but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame  time 
fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a nourifhing  and  cor- 
dial nature. 

If  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the 
pulfe  be  very  quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the  heat 
intenfe,  and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  the 
patient  mult  immediately  be  bled.  The  quantity 
of  blood  to  be  let  muft  be  regulated  by  the  patient’s 
ftrength,  age,  and  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
toms. 

But  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be 
faintifh,  the  pultules  become  fuddenly  pale,  and 
if  there  be  great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  blifter- 
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ing  plafters  muft  be  applied,  and  the  patient  mufl;  be 
fupported  with  generous  cordials.  Wine  and  even 
fpirits  have  fometimes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with 
amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it 
would  feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  puf- 
tules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fliould  be 
opened.  This  is  every  day  praflifed  in  other  phleg- 
mons which  tend  to  fuppuration ; and  there  feems  to 
be  no  caufe  why  it  fhould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  by  this 
means  the  fecondary  fever  might  always  be  leflened, 
and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puftules  fliould  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  necelfary 
for  this  operation.  They  may  either  be  opened  with 
a lancet  or  a needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed  by  a 
little  dry  lint.  As  the  puftules  are  generally  firft  ripe 
on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening 
thefe,  and  the  others  in  courfe  as  they  become 
ripe.  The  puftules  generally  fill  again,  a fecond  or 
even  a third  time ; for  which  caufe  the  operation 
muft  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued  as  long  as 
there  is  any  confiderabie  appearance  of  matter  in  the 
puftules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation,  rati- 
onal as  it  is,  has  been  negledled  from  a piece  of  mif- 
taken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe  that  it 
muft  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child  j and  therefore 
would  rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured. 
This  notion  however  is  entirely  without  foundation, 

I have  frequently  opened  the  puftules  when  the  patient 
did  not  fee  me,  without  his  being  in  the  leaft  fenfible 
of  it;  but  fuppofe  it  were  attended  with  a little  pain, 
that  is  nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  advantages  which 
arife  from  it. 
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Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  re- 
forption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife 
takes  off  the  tenfion  of  the  Ikin,  and  by  that 
means  greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife 
tends  to  prevent  the  pitting,  which  is  a matter  of 
no  fmall  importance.  Acrid  matter  by  lodging  long 
in  the  puftules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode  the  tender  fKin ; 
by  which  many  a handfome  face  becomes  fo  de- 
formed as  hardly  to  bear  a refemblance  to  the  human 
figure  *. 

It  is  generally  neceflary,  after  the  fmall-pox  are 
gone  off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the 
body  has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  difeafe,  or  if  butter  milk  and  other  things  of 
an  opening  nature  have  been  drank  freely  after 
the  height  of  the  fmall-pox,  purging  becomes 
lefs  neceflary;  but  it  ought  never  wholly  to  be 
negle6led. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna 
and  prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweet- 
cned  with  coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties till  it  operates.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced 
muft  take  medicines  of  a (harper  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, a child  of  five  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take 
eight  or  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over- 
night, and  the  fame  quantity  of  jalap  in  powder 
next  morning.  This  may  be  wrought  off  with 
frdh  broth  or  water-gruel,  and  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days  intervening  be- 
tween each  dofe.  For  children  further  advanced, 

• Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only 
neceflary  when  the  patient  has  a great  load  of  fmall-pox,  or  when 
the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  fo  thin  and  acrid  a nature, 
that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  confcquences  from  its  being 
too  quickly  refoi  bed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  niafs  of  circulatinsr 
humours. 


and 
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and  adults,  the  dofe  muft  be  increafed  in  proportion 
to  the  age  and  conftitution 

When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, 
which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  mnft  be  brought  to 
fuppuration  as  foon  as  poflible,  by  means  of  ripening 
poultices  ; and  when  they  have  been  opened,  or  have 
broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  muft  be  purged. 
The  Peruvian  bark  and  a milk  diet  will  like  wife  be 
ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymproms  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  patient  muft  be  fent  to  a place  where  the 
air  is  good,  and  put  upon  a courfe  of  afles  milk, 
with  fuch  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  di- 
redions  in  this  cafe,  fee  the  article  Confump^ 
tions. 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  effeflually  than  the  fmall- 
pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand  to  render 
this  difeafe  favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as 
almoft  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by 
inoculation.  This  falutary  invention  has  been  known 
in  Europe  above  half  a century  j but,  like  moft: 
other  ufeful  difcoveries,  it  has  till  of  late  made  but 
flow  progrefs.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  to 
the  honour  of  this  country,  that  inoculation  has  met 
with  a more  favourable  reception  here,  than  among 
any  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  ftill  however  far  from 
being  general,  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  will  be 
the  cafe,  as  long  as  the  practice  continues  in  the  hands 
of  the  faculty. 

• I have  of  late  been  accuftomed,  after  the  fmall-pox,  to  give 
one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  over  night,  and  to  work  it  off  next  morning 
with  a fuitable  dofe  of  jalap.  Or  the  jalap  and  calomel  may  be 
.mixed  together,  and  given  in  the  morning. 

0^2  No 
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No  difcovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the 
pradice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had 
the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as 
a falhion,  and  not  as  a medical  difcovery,  or  had  it 
been  pra6lifcd  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as 
it  is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it 
had  long  ago  been  univerfal.  The  fears,  the  jealou- 
lies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  interefts  of  the 
faculty,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  mod  effeftual 
obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  praftice  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came in  any  meafure  general,  even  in  England,  till 
taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  not 
only  rendered  the  pradlice  more  extenlivc,  but  like- 
wife  more  fafe,  and  by  afling  under  lefs  reftraint  than 
the  regular  praftitioners,  have  taught  them  that  the 
patient’s  greateft  danger  arofe,  not  from  the  want  of 
carcj  but  from  the  excefs  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute 
the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior 
ikill,  either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communi- 
cating the  difeafe.  Some  of  them  indeed,  from  a 
fordid  defire  of  engroffing  the  whole  pra6lice  to  them- 
felves,  pretend  to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  or  nof- 
trums  for  preparing  perfons  for  inoculation,  which 
never  fail  of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only  a pretence  cal- 
culated to  blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  Com- 
mon fenfe  and  prudence  alone  are  fufficient  both  in  the 
choice  of  the  fubjefl  and  management  of  the  opera- 
tion. Whoever  is  polTefl’ed  of  thefe  may  perform  this 
office  for  his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient, 
provided  they  be  in  a good  Hate  of  health. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of 
obfervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  lb  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thofe, 
generally  reckoned  important  circumllances,  of  pre-- 
paring  the  body,  communicating  the  infection  by 
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this  or  the  other  method,  &c.  that  for  federal  years 
paft  I have  perfuaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  pe;*- 
form  the  whole  themfdves,  and  have  found  that  me- 
thod followed  with  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from 
many  inconveniences  that  attend  the  other*. 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety 
and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned 
the  pradlice,  the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to 
children,  by  opening  a bit  of  the  fkin  with  a needle, 
and  putting  into  the  wound  a little  matter  taken 
from  a ripe  puftule.  On  the  coaft  of  Barbary  they 
pafs  a thread  wet  with  the  matter  through  the  fkin 
between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  j and  in  fome  of 
the  ftates  of  Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by 
rubbing  in  the  variolous  matter  between  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  pradlice  of  communicating  the  fmall-pox,  by 
rubbing  the  variolous  matter  upon  the  Ikin,  has 
been  long  known  in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe 
as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally  gone  by  the 
name  of  buying  the  JualU-pox. 


• A critical  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  firft  put  me 
upon  trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  loft  all  his 
children  except  one  fon  by  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired 
I would  perfuade  the  mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  of  its  pro- 
priety. But  that  was  impoflible.  They  were  not  to  be  per- 
fuaded, and  either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or 
were  determined  againft  convidlion.  It  was  always  a point  with 
me  not  to  perform  the  operation  without  the  confent  of  the 
parties  concerned.  I therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving 
his  fon  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the 
fmall-pox  of  a good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  puftules, 
taking  up  the  matter  with  a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came 
home  to  take  his  fon  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a flight  fcratch 
with  a pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and 
take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  All  this  he  punftually  performed? 
and  at  the  ufual  period  the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance, 
which  were  of  an  exceeding  good  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to 
confine  the  boy  an  hour  to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  relations 
knew  but  the  difeafe  had  come  in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy 
was  well. 
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The  prefenc  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  flanting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo 
fuperficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  fkin, 
with  a lancet  wet  with  frefli  matter  taken  from  a ripe 
puftule  i afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and  left 
without  any  drefling.  Some  make  ufe  of  a lancet 
covered  with  the  dry  matter ; but  this  is  lefs  certain, 
and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlcfs  where  frefli  matter 
cannot  be  obtained : when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  moiftened  by  holding  the  lancet  for  fome 
time  in  the  fteam  of  warm  water  *. 

Indeed  if  frefli  matter  be  applied  long  enough 
to  the  fkin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  , 
all.  Let  a bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
wet  with  the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the 
arm,  midway  between  the  fhoulder  and  the  elbow, 
and  covered  v/ith  a piece  of  the  common  flicking 
plafter,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This 
will  feldom  fail  to  communicate  the  difeafe.  We 
mention  this  method,  becaufe  many  people  are 
afraid  of  a wound ; and  doubtlefs  the  more  eafily  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greater  chance 
to  become  general.  Some  people  imagine,  that 
the  difcharge  from  a wound  leflens  the  eruption ; _ but 
there  is  no  great  ftrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notion  ; , 
befides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become 
troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confideredl 
as  a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from  whence- 
we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the. 
women,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or 
pricfts.  In  this  country  the  cuftom  is  Hill  in  its> 
infancy  j we  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will'. 


• Mr.  Tronciun  communicates  this  difeafe  by  a little  hit  of: 
thread  dipt  in  the  matter,  which  he  covers  with  a fmall  bliilering- 
plafter.  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advantage  inr 
t^hofe  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  fight  of 
any  cutting  inftrument.  foon 
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foon  become  fo  familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no 
more  of  inoculating  their  children,  than  at  prefenjt 
they  do  of  giving  them  a purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  the  pradlice  of  inoculation  general  as  the 
clergy,  the  greateft  oppofition  to  it  ftill  arifing  from 
Ibme  fcruples  of  confcience,  which  they  alone  can 
remove.  I would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  objedlions 
which  weak  minds  may  have  to  this  falutary  prac- 
tice, but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty,  and  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  negledfing  to  make  ufe  of  a mean  which 
Providence  has  put  in  our  pov/er,  for  faving  the  lives 
of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  parents  as  wilfully  neg- 
le6t  the  means  of  faving  their  children’s  lives,  are 
as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put  them  to  death.  I wifh 
this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weaknefs  and 
religious  prejudices  yet  I cannot  help  recommend- 
ing it,  in  the  warmeft  manner,  to  parents,  to  con- 
fider  how  great  an  injury  they  do  their  children,  by 
neglefting  to  give  them  this  difeafe  in  the  early  period 
of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  .from  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully 
pointed  out  by  the  learned  Dr.  M‘Kenzie,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Health*.  To  thofe  mentioned  by  the 

Dodlor 

♦ “ Mary  and  great,”  fays  this  humane  author,  “ are  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  natural  infedlion,  from  all  which  the  inoculation 
is  quite  fecure.  The  natural  infection  may  invade  weak  or  diftem- 
pered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
may  attack  them  at  a feafon  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or 
intenfely  cold.  It  may  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmoll  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  unexpedledly,  when  a dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  im- 
ported into  a maritime  place.  It  may  furprife  us  foon  after 
excelTes  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefs.  It  may 
li.kewife  feize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfable  watchings,  hard 

4 labour. 
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Do6lor  we  (hall  only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had 
the  fmall-pox  in  the  early  period  of  life  are  not 
only  rendered  unhappy,  but  likewife  in  a great 
meafure  unfit  for  fuftaining  many  of  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  important  offices.  Few  people  would  chufe 
even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a flave,  who  had  the  chance 
of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a phyfician  or 
a furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himfelf, 
attend  others  under  that  malady  How  deplorable 
is  the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age 
without  having  had  the  fmall-pox!  A woman  with 
child  feldom  furvives  this  difeafe : and  if  an  infant 
happen  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  the 

labour,  or  neceffary  journies.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  thefe  unhappy  circumftances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  ? 
By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death.  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fineft  features, 
and  the  moft  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfigured?  Whereas 
inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where  the 
number  of  puftules  on  the  face  has  been  very  confiderable,  and 
the  fymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  other  grievous 
complaints  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  natural  fort, 
feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alfo  prevent 
thofe  inexpreflible  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons  who  ne- 
ver had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmall-pox  is  epide- 
mical, entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the 
face  of  diitrefs  fpread  over  the  whole  country  ? From  this  terror 
it  arifes,  that  juftice  is  frequently  poftponed,  or  difeouraged,  at 
feflions  or  aflizes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Witnefles  and 
juries  dare  not  appear ; and  by  reafon  of  the  neceffary  abfence  of 
fome  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  at- 
tended with  that  reverence  and  fplendour  due  to  their  office  and 
merit.  Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave 
failors  from  being  feized  with  this  dillemper  on  Ihipboard,  where 
they  muft  quickly  fpread  the  infedlion  among  fuch  of  the  crevr 
who  never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance 
to  efcape,  being  half  ftifled  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
but  very  indifferently  nurfed  ? Laftly,  with  regard  to  the  foldiery, 
the  miferies  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  attacked  by  the 
fmall-pox  on  a march,  are  inconceivable,  without  attendance, 
without  lodgings,  without  any  accommodation ; fo  that  one  of  three 
commonly  perilhes.” 
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mother’s  breaft,  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf, 
the  fcene  muft  be  diftreffingl  If  fhe  continue  to  fuckle 
the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life  i and  if  fhc 
wean  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  perifh.  How  often 
is  the  affedionate  mother  forced  to  leave  her  houfc, 
and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time  when  her 
care  is  moft  neceffary  ? Yet,  fliould  parental  affec- 
tion get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  confequences 
would  often  prove  fatal.  I have  known  the  tender 
mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame  grave, 
both  untimely  vidims  to  this  dreadful  malady.  But 
thefe  are  fcenes  too  fhocking  even  to  mention. 
Let  parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to 
avoid  the  fmall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate 
them  in  infancy,  confider  to  what  deplorable  fitu- 
ations  they  may  be  reduced  by  this  miftaken  tender- 
nefs ! 

As  the  fmall-pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical  dif- 
eafe in  moft  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
poffible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now 
left  in  our  power ; and  though  it  may  feem  parodoxi- 
cal,.  th£  artificial  method  of  communicating  the  difeafe, 
could  it  be  rendered  univerfal,  would  amount  to 
nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting  it  out.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  fmall  confequence,  whether  a difeafe  be  en- 
tirely extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to 
deftroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution ; but  that  this 
may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of  a 
doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation 
hardly  deferve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way, 
one  in  four  or  five  generally  dies ; but  by  inoculation 
not  one  of  a thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boaft  of  hav- 
ing inoculated  ten  thoufand  v/ithout  the  lofs  of  a fingle 
patient. 

I have  often  wiflied  to  fee  fome  plan  eftablilhed 
for  rendering  this  falutary  pra6lice  univerlal ; but  am 
afraid  I ftiall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties  in- 
deed 
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deed  are  many ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  imprac- 
ticable. The  aim  is  great : no  lefs  than  faving  the 
lives  of  one  fourth  part  of  mandind.  What  ought  not 
to  be  attempted  in  order  to  accomplifh  fo  defirable  an 
end  ? 

The  firftflep  towards  rendering  the  pradlice  univer- 
fid,  muft  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  againft 
it..  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be  done  by 
the  clergy.  They  mull  not  only  recommend  it  as  a 
duty  to  others,  but  likewife  pradlife  it  on  their  own 
children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  influence 
than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  it 
to  the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor 
gratis,.  It  is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a part  of  mankind 
Ihould,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a 
benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  practice  general,  at  leaft  as  far 
ns  their  dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean  that  it 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  a law.  The  beft  way  to 
promote  it  would  be  to  employ  a fufficient  number 
of  operators  at  the  public  expence  to  inoculate  the 
children  of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  necef- 
lary  till  the  pradtice  became  general  j afterwards 
cullom,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would  oblige  every 
individual  to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  re- 
fledions. 

It  may  be  objeded  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators ; this  difficulty 
is  eafily  removed.  A fmall  premium  to  enable  mo- 
thers to  attend  their  children  while  under  tlie  dileafe, 
would  be  a fufficient  inducement  j befides,  the  fuccefs 
attending  the  operation  would  foon  baniffi  all  objec- 
tions to  it.  Even  confiderations  of  profit  would  in- 
duce the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  often 
brino-  up  their  children  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve, 
^ ^ and 
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and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they  are  fnatched 
away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  lofs  of  their  parents, 
and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Bricidi  legiflature  has  of  late  ye^rs  ihewn  great 
attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant- lives,  by  i up- 
porting  the  foundling-hofpital,  &c.  But  we  will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  if  one  tenth-part  of  the  fums  laid  out  in 
fupporting  that  inftitution,  had  been  bellowed  towards 
promoting  the  praflice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall- 
pox  among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  ufeful  lives 
had  been  faved,  but  the  praftice,  ere  now,  ren- 
dered quite  univerfal  in  this  ifland.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  what  cfFeft  example  and  a little  money 
will  have  upon  the  poor;  yet,  if  left  to  themfelves, 
they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without 
thinking  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean 
this  as  a hint  to  the  humane  and  public- fpirited. 
Should  fuch  a fcheme  be  approved,  a proper  plan 
might  eafily  be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of 
it.  ‘ 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring 
about,  and  often,  by  the  felfifh  views  and  rnifcon- 
du(51;  of  thofe  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  them, 
fail  of  anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they 
were  deligned ; we  fhall  therefore  point  out  fome 
other  method  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may 
be  extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  be- 
come more  numerous.  We  would  therefore  have 
every  parifh  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmall 
annual  falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of 
the  parifh  at  a proper  age.  This  might  be  done 
at  a very  trifling  expence,  and  it  would  enable 
every  one  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  i'alutary  in- 
vention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs 
of  inoculation.  The  one  is  a wifli  to  put  the  evil  day 
as  far  off  as  poflfible.  This  is  a principle  in  our  na- 
4 ture; 
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turej  and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be  antici- 
pating a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo 
averfe  to  it.  But  this  objedlion  is  fufficiently  anfwered 
by  the  fuccefs.  Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not  prefer 
a lefler  evil  to-day  to  a greater  to-morrow,  provided 
they  were  equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  refleflions- 
This  has  a very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the 
world  would  blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear. 
Here  lies  the  difficulty;  and,  till  that  be  removed, 
inoculation  will  make  but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing 
however  can  remove  it  but  cuftom.  Make  the 
pradtice  fafliionable,  and  all  objedlions  will  foon 
vaniffi.  It  is  faffiion  alone  that  has  led  the  mul- 
titude fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will 
lead  them  to  the  end.  We  muft  therefore  call  upon 
the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  fet  a 
pattern  to  the  reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may 
for  fome  time  meet  with  oppofition,  will  at  length 
prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objedtion  to  this  pradlice  from 
the  cxpence  with  which  it  may  be  attended : this 
is  eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every 
parifh  ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as 
inoculators.  Thefe  have  by  their  fuccefs  already 
recommended  themfelvcs  to  crowned  heads,  and 
are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach ; but  have  not  others 
an  equal  chance  to  fucceed?  They  certainly  have. 
Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties 
will  foon  vaniffi.  There  is  not  a parifh,  and  hardly 
a village  in  Britain,  deftitute  of  fome  pcrfon  who  can 
bleed.  But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  operation,  and 
requires  both  more  Ikill  and  dexterity  than  inocu- 
lation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recom- 
mend the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the 
clergy.  Moll  of  them  know  fomething  of  medi- 

cin'e. 
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cinc.  Almoft  all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a 
purge,  which  arc  all  the  qualifications  necefiary 
for  the  pradice  of  inoculation.  The  priefts  among 
the  lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform  this  office,  and 
why  Ihould  a Chriftian  teacher  think  himfelf  above  it.^ 
Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as  their  fouls,  meric 
a part  of  the  pallor’s  care  ; at  lead  the  greateft  Teacher 
who  ever  appeared  among  men,  feems  to  have 
thought  fo. 

Should  all  ocher  methods  fail,  we  would  re- 
commend it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation 
themfelvcs.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  com- 
municating the  dileafe  they  pleafe ; provided  the 
fubjeds  be  healthy,  and  of  a proper  age,  they 
will  feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their  willi.  I have 
known  many  inftances  even  of  mothers  performing 
the  operation,  and  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  one 
bad  confequence.  A planter  in  one  of  the  Weft 
India  iflands  is  faid  to  have  inoculated,  with  his 
own  hand,  in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  flaves, 
who,  notwithftanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  other  unfavourable  circumftances,  all  did  well. 
Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge, performed  the  operation  with  as  good  fuc- 
cefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  not  however  mean  to 
difeourage  thofc  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from 
employing  people  of  Ikill  to  inoculate  their  chil- 
dren, and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe ; 
but  only  to  lliew,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be  had, 
the  operation  ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be 
neglefted. 

Inftead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend 
this  pradice,  I lhall  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
method  which  I took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  onlv 
child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered 
the  nurfe  to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  been  pre- 
yioufly  wet  with  frefh  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay 
it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a piece  of  fticking- 

plaftex. 
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plafter.  This  remained  on  fix  or  feven  days,  till  ic 
was  rubbed  off  by  accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the 
fmall-pox  made  their  appearance,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly  favourable.  Surely  this,  which  is  all  that  is 
generally  necelTary,  may  be  done  without  any  (kill  in 
medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  on  this  fubjeft  be- 
caufe  the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended 
to  fociety  by  any  other  means  than  making  the 
pradice  general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a few, 
it  muff  prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of 
it  the  contagion  is  fpread,  and  is  communicated  to 
many  who  might  otherwife  never  have  had  the  dil- 
eafe.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that  nearly  the  fame 
number  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now  as  before  inocula- 
tion was  introduced ; and  this  important  difcovery, 
by  which  alone  more  lives  might  be  faved  than  by  all 
the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a great  meafure 
loll  by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the  whole 
community  *. 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  moft  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account 
of  the  weather  being  then  mofl:  temperate ; but  it 
ought  to  be  confidercd  that  thefe  are  generally  the 
mort  unhealthy  feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Un- 
doubtedly the  beft  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a 
previous  good  date  of  health.  I have  always  obferv- 
cd  that  children  in  particular  are  more  fickly  towards 
the  end  of  fpring  and  autumn  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  cool  air,  I would  propofe  winter  as  the 
moft  proper  feafon  for  inoculation  ; though,  on  every 
other  confideration,  the  fpring  would  fecm  to  be  pre- 
ferable. 

• By  a well-laid  plan  for  extending  inoculation,  more  lives 
mioht  be  faved  at  a finall  expence,  than  are  at  prefent  preferved 
by^all  the  hofpitals  in  England,  which  coll  the  public  fuch  an 
amazing  fum. 

The 
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The  mofb  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between  three 
and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the  breafV, 
and  where  no  circumftances  forbid  this  pradlice,  I 
have  no  objedion  to  it.  Children,  however,  are  more 
liable  to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  afterwards ; be- 
fides,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe,  fhould  the 
child  be  in  danger,  would  not  fail  to  heighten  it  by 
fpoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  conftitutional  difeafes,  muft 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend 
the  habit  of  body;  but  ought  to  be  performed 
at  a time  when  they  are  moft  healthy.  Accidental 
difeafes  Ihould  always  be  removed  before  inocula- 
tion. 

It  is  generally  thought  neceflary  to  regulate  the  diet 
for  fome  time  before  the  difeafe  be  communicated. 
In  children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  fel- 
dom  neceflary,  their  food  being  commonly  of  the 
moft  Ample  and  wholefome  kind,  as  milk,  water  pap, 
weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and 
white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a richer 
diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  with  bad  , 
humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet  before 
they  are  inoculated.  Their  food  ihould  be  of  a light 
cooling  nature,  and  their  drink  whey,  butter-milk, 
and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  pre- 
paration but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought 
to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  fuccefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend 
on  the  preparation  of  their  patients,  but  on  their 
management  of  them  while  under  the  difeafe.  Their 
conftant  care  is  to  keep  them  cool,  and  their  bodies 
gently  open,  by  which  means  the  fever  is  kept 
low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  lelfened,  The  dan- 
ger is  feldom  great  when  the  puftules  are  few;  and 
their  number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever 

which 
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which  precedes  and  attends  the  eruption,  Hence  the 
chief  fecret  of  inoculation  confifts  in  regulatihg  the 
eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  fufiiciently 
low  by  the  methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpedls 
the  fame  as  under  the  natural-fmall-pox.  The  pa- 
tient muft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  lliould  be  light, 
and  his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any 
bad  fymptoms  appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe, 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  diredled  in 
the  natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  ne- 
ceffary  after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation  than  in 
the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
neglefted. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

/ 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 

The  meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a great  af- 
finity to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame 
quarter  of  the  world,  are  both  infeftious,  and  feldom 
attack  the  fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The  meafles 
are  moft  common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally 
difappear  in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  pro- 
perly managed,  feldom  proves  fatal;  but  its  confe- 
quences  are  often  very  troublefome. 

CAUSE. This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 

ceeds from  infedtion,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous 
according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  meafles,  like  other  fe- 

vers, are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold,  with  ficknefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The 

q tongue 
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tongue  is  white,  but  generally  moift.  There  is  a 
fhort  cough,  a heavincfs  of  the  head  and  eyes, 

' drowfmefs,  and  a running  at  the  ncJfe.  Some- 
times indeed  the  cough  does  not  come  before  the* 
eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflammation 
and  heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a defluxion 
of  lharp  rheum,  and  great  acutenefs  of  fenfation, 
fo  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light  without  pain. 
The  eye-lids  frequently  fwell  fo  as  to  occafiort 
blindnefs.  The  patient  generally  complains  of  his 
throat;  and  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  often  precedes 
the  eruption.  The  ftools  in  children  are  commonly 
greenifh ; they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the  flcin, 
and  are  remarkably  peevifh.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe 
is  common,  both  before  and  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  Ipots,  refembling 
flea-bites,  appear,  firfl;  upon  the  face,  then  Upon 
the  bread,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities : thefc 
may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their 
fcarceiy  rifing  above  the  fldn.  The  fever,  cough* 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  inftead  of  being  removed 
by  the  eruption,  as  in  the  fmalhpox,  are  rather  in- 
creafed  j but  the  vomiting  generally  ceafes. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  meafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the 
face,  and  afterwards  upon  the  body ; fo  that  by  the 
ninth  day  they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  how- 
ever, and  difficulty  of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a re- 
gimen. Petechia,  or  purple  fpots,  may  likewife  be 
occafioned  by  this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fomedmes  fucceeds  the  meafles ; 

in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in  imminent 
danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles  generally  expire  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  arc  commonly 

K.  carried 
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carried  olF  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the 
•"lungs. 

The  mofl;  favourable  fymptoms  are  a moderate 
^loofcnefs,  a moifl:  Ikin,  and  a plentiful  difeharge  of 
urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the 
patient  is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greateft 
danger.  If  the  meafles  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  co- 
lour, it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo 
great  weaknefs,  vomiting,  reltlclTnefs,  and  difficulty 
of  fwallowing.  Purple  or  bLck  fpots  appearing 
among  the  meafles  are  very  unfavourable.  When 
a continual  cough,  with  hoarfenefs,  fucceeds  the  dif- 
cafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped:  an  approaching  con- 
fumption  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  aflifl:  Nature,  by 
proper  cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  eruption,  if 
her  efforts  be  too  languid  i but  when  they  are  too 
violent  they  mufl:  be  reftrained  by  evacuations,  and 
cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likewife  to 
endeavour  to  appeafe  the  mod  urgent  fymptoms, 
as  the  cough,  reltleffnefs,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. 

REGIMEN. The  cool  regimen  is  neceffary 

here  as  wdl  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food  too  muft 
be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids  however 
do  not  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  meafles  as  in  the 
fmall-pox,  as  they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough. 
Small- beer  likewife,  though  a good  drink  in  the 
fmall-pox,  is  here  improper.  The  moft  fuitablc 
liquors  are  decodions  of  liquorice  with  marfli-mal- 
low  roots  and  farlliparilla,  infufions  of  linfeed  or  of 
the  flowers  of  elder,  balm-tea,  clarified  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefc,  if  the  patient  be  cof- 
tive,  may  be  fweetened  with  honey  or  if  that  fhould 
difagree  with  the  ftomach,  a little  manna  may  occa- 
fion^Ily  be  added  to  them. 


MEDI- 
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MEDICINE. The  meafles  being  an  inflam- 

matory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of  mat- 
ter, as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly  necef- 
lary,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  great  oppreffion  of  the  breaft. 
But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be 
omitted 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukev/arm 
water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  ca- 
momile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  drynefs 
of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient 
may  hold  his  head  over  the  fteam  of  warm  water,  and 
draw  the  fteam  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fpermaceti  and  fugar- 
candy  pounded  together  j or  take  now  and  then  a 
fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  fugar-candy 
diflblved  in  it.  Thefe  will  foften  the  throat,  and  re- 
lieve the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  afllimes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffocation, 
the  patient  muft  be  bled  according  to  his  ftrength, 
and  bliftering-plafters  applied,  with  a view  to  prevent 
the  load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where,  if 
an  inflammation  ffiould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient’s  life  will 
be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  ffiould  fuddenly  difappear,  it 
will  be  necelTary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which 
we  have  recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede. 
The  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  wine  end  cor- 
dials. Bliftering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the 

* I do  not  know  any  difeafe  wherein  bleeding  is  more  neceflary 
than  in  the  meafles,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high  ; in  this 
cafe  I have  always  found  it  relieve  the  patient. 
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legs  and  arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm 
flannels.  Warm  poultices  may  likewile  be  applied  to 
the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  fhould  be  fharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol ; and 
if  the  putrid  fymproms  increafe,  the  Peruvian  bark 
muft  be  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  as  direded 
in  the  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  necefiary,  but  fhould  never 
be  given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  rcftlclTnefs,  a 
violent  loofenels,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  trouble- 
fome.  For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fuffi- 
cient,  A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occafionally 
given,  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  or  the  violence 
of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged.  This  may  be  conduced  in  the  fame 
manner  as  diredled  in  the  fmall  pox. 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fuccecds  the  meafles,  it  may 
be  checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle  dofe  of* 
rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night;; 
but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldomi 
fail  to  have  that  effed. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  fliould  be! 
careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food  for  fome! 
time  ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and! 
their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening  na- 
ture, as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like.  They/ 
ought  alfo  to  beware  of  expofing  themftlves  tom 
foon  to  the  cold  air,  left  a fuffocating  catarrh,, 
an  afthma,  or  a confumption  of  the  lungs,  fhouldi 
enfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  andl 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  thee 
meafles,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  fr'e- 
quently  let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’j'j 
ftrength  and  conftitution  will  permit.  Fie  ought  like-- 
wife  to  drink  alTcs  milk,  to  remove  to  a free  air,  i:i 
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in  a large  town,  and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback.  He 
muft  keep  clofe  to  a diet  confilling  of  milk  and  ve- 
getables ; and  ladly,  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let  him 
remove  to  a warmer  climate 

OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of 
the  patient’s  Ikin,  v/hich  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged 
with  red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the 
year,  but  is  mofl;  common  towards  the  end  of 
fummcr;  at  which  time  it  often  feizcs  whole  fami- 
lies; children  and  young  perfons  are  moft  fubje<5t 
to  it. 

It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  fiii- 
vering,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards 
the  fkin  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broad- 
er, more  florid,  and  lefs  uniform  than  the  meafles. 
They  continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difap- 
pear;  after  which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-fkin,  falls 
off. 

* Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  mealies,  as 
well  as  the  (mah-pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but 
in  time  the  pradlice  may  fucceed.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  fays, 
he  communicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried  this 
method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  Some  think  the  difeafe 
would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  thelkinofa 
patient  who  has  the  meafles  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  cotton  to  a wound  as  in  the  fmall-pox ; while  others  recom- 
mend a bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  patient’s 
fl.in,  all  the  lime  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid  upon  the 
arm  or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  infedlion  is  to  be  communi- 
cated, There  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  fmall-pox, 
may  be  communicated  various  ways;  the  moft  probable,  how- 
ever,  is  either  from  cotton  rubbt-d  upon  the  fkin,  as  mentioned 
above,  or  by  introducing  a little  of  the  (harp  humour  which  dif- 
tils  from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on 
all  hands,  that  fuch  patients  as  have  been  inoculated  had  the  dif- 
eafe  very  mildly ; we  therefore  wifh  the  pradlice  were  more  gene- 
ral,  as  the  meafles  have  of  late  become  very  fatal. 
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There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this 
difeafe.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep  within 
doors,  to  abftain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors,  and  cor- 
dials, and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting  liquors. 
If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  muft  be  kept  gently 
open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  A fcruple  of  the  former,  with  five 
grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a-d^y,  or 
oftener,  if  neceffary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes  feized 
at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  with  a kind  of  ftupor 
and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe  the  feet  and  legs 
fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a large  bliftering- 
plafter  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dofe  of  the  fyrup 
of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  patient  re- 
covers *. 

The  fcarlet  fever  however  is  not  always  of  fo  mild 
a nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid  or  ma- 
lignant fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous. In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever  ti^e  patient  is 
not  onlyaffedted  with  coldnefs  and  fhivering,  but  with 
languor,  ficknefs,  and  great  oppreffion  ; to  thefe  fuc- 
ceed  exceflive  heat,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  with  a 
forenefs  of  the  throat  i the  pulfe  is  extremely  quick, 
but  fmall  and  deprefled  ; the  breathing  frequent  and 
laborious ; the  fkin  hot,  but  not  quite  dry ; the  tongue 
moift,  and  covered  with  a whitilb  mucus  j the  tonfils 
inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When  the  eruption  appears, 
it  brings  no  relief:  on  the  contrary,  the  fymptoms 
generally  grow  worfe,  and  frefh  ones  come  on,  as 
purging,  delirium,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  is  miflaken  for  a Ample  in- 
flammation, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings, 
purging  and  cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  The  only  medicines  that  can  be  depended 
on  in  this  cafe  are  cordials  and  antifeptics,  as  the 
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Peruvian  bark,  wine,  fnake-root,  and  the  like. 
The  treatment  muft  be  in  general  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  malignant  ulcerous  fore 
throat  *. 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fe- 
ver is  accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  eva- 
cuation of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever 
is  denominated  bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever 
generally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fum- 
mer,  and  ceafes  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  It 
is  moft  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries, 
cfpecially  where  the  foil  is  marlEy,  and  when  great 
rains  arc  fucceeded  by  fultry  heats.  Perfons  who 
work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  night  air,  are  moft  liable  to  this  kind  of 
fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the 
beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
bleed,  and  to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  di- 
luting regimen  recommended  in  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  faline  draught  may  likewife  be  fre- 
quently adminiftered,  and  the  patient’s  body  kept 
open  by  clyfters  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if  the  fever 
Ihould  remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  feldom  be  ne- 
ceflary. In  this  cafe  a vomit  may  be  adminiftered, 
and,  if  the  body  be  bound,  a gentle  purge ; after 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally  complete  the 
cure. 

• In  the  year  1774,  during  winter,  a very  bad  fpecies  of  this 
fever  prevailed  in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young 
people.  The  eruption  was  generally  accompanied  with  a quin- 
fey,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  were  fo  blended  with  others 
of  a putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  very 
difficult.  Many  of  the  patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever, 
were  afflifted  with  large  Iwellings  of  the  fubmaxillary  glands,  and 
not  a few  had  a fuppuration  in  one  or  both  ears, 
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In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  mufl: 
be  fupported  with  chicken  broths,  jellies  of  hartf- 
horn,  and  the  like ; and  he  may  ufe  the  white  de- 
co5Hon  for  his  ordinary  drink *  *.  If  a bloody  flux 
fliould  accompany  this  fever,  it  muft  be  treated  in 
the  manner  recommended  under  the  article  Dyfen- 
tery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does 
not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giv- 
ing him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a table-fpoonful 
of  Mindererus’s  fpirit  f mixed  in  a cup  of  his  ordi- 
nary drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is.fometimes 
the  cafe,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  diredted  under  thefe  difcafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neccflary  to  pre-» 
vent  a relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  elpe- 
cially  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  after 
he  is  well.  He  fhould  likewife  abftain  from  all 
trafhy  fruits,  new  lic^uors,  and  every  kind  of  flatu- 
lent aliment. 


CHAP,  XXV. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St, 
ANTHONY’S  FIRE. 

^T^HIS  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is 
called  the  rofey  attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  is  moft  common  between  the  age  of  thirty 

• See  Appendix,  White  DecolUon. 

4 See  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Minder tr us, 
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&nd  forty.  Pcrfons  of  a fangiiine  or  plethoric  habit 
are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
and  pregnant  women ; and  fuch  as  have  once  been 
afflifted  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again. 
Sometimes  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas, 
but  it  mOil  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpe- 
cially  the  latter.  It  is  moft  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned 

by  violent  pallions  or  affedions  of  the  mind  j as 
fear,  anger,  &c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated 
to  a great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed  to 
the  cold  air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  luddenly 
checked,  an  eryfipelas  will  often  enfue  It  may 
alfo  be  occafioned  by  drinking  to  excefs,  by  continu- 
ing too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that 
overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  evacua- 
tions be  obftrudfed,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it  may 
caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  effect  will  follow  from 
the  ftoppage  of  artificial  evacuations  3 as  iffues,  fetons, 
or  the  like, 

SYMPTOMS.— —The  eryfipelas  attacks  with 
Ihivering,  thirft,  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  head 
and  back,  heat,  reftleffnefs,  and  a quick  pulfe ; to 
which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a 
delirium.  On  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the 
part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and  fmall  puftules  appear ; 
at  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates. 

* The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  difeafe 
a blajl,  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as 
they  term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft  them, 
when  warm  and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they 
fall  afleep,  and  lie  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occalions  the 
eryfipelas.  This  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caufes, 
but  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occa- 
fioned by  cold  caught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or 
fatigued. 
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When  the  eryfipelas  fcizes  the  foot,  the  parts  con- 
tiguous fwell,  the  fkin  fhines  j and,  if  the  pain  be 
violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear  to 
be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  f^^ells,  appears  red, 
and  the  fkin  is  covered  with  fmall  puflules  filled  with 
clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  clofed 
with  a fwelling  •,  and  there  is  a difficulty  of  breathing. 
If  the  mouth  and  noftrils  be  very  dry,  and  the  patient 
drowfy,  there  is  rcafon  to  fufped  an  inflammation  of 
the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affects  the  breafl,  it  fwells  and 
becomes  exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is 
apt  to  fuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the  arm- 
pit  on  the  fide  affcded,  where  an  abfcefs  is  often 
formed. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat 
and  pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow, 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales,  the 
danger  is  over. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affcfts  a 
very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it 
will  end  in  a mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation cannot  be  dil'ciiffed,  but  comes  to  a fuppura- 
tion ; in  which  cafe  fiftulas,  a gangrene,  or  mortifi- 
cation, often  enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  fometimes  with  a delirium  and  great 
drowfinefs.  They  generally  die  about  the  feventh  or 
eighth  day. 

REGIMEN. In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient 

muft  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either 
of  thefe  extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which 
is  always  to  be  guarded  againft.  When  the  difeafe 
is  mild,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within 

doors. 
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doors,  without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  flender,  and  of  a moderately  * 
cooling  and  moiftening  quality,  as  groat-gruel,  pa- 
nado,  chicken  or  barley  broth,  with  cooling  herbs 
and  fruits,  &c,  avoiding  fiefh,  fifli,  ftrong  drink, 
fpices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things  that  may  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood ; the  drink  may  be  barley- 
water ; an  infufion  of  elder-flowers,  common  whey, 
and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the 
patient  muft  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other 
things  of  a cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago- 
gruel,  with  a little  wine,  and  nourifbing  broths,  ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great 
care,  however,  muft  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE. In  this  difeafe  much  mifchief 

is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflamma- 
tion, immediately  think  that 'fomething  ought  to 
be  applied  to  it.  This  indeed  is  necefl'ary  in  large 
phlegmons;  but  in  an  eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is 
to  apply  nothing.  Almoft  all  ointments,  falves,  and 
plafters,  being  of  a greafy  nature,  tend  rather  to  ob- 
ftrudt  and  repel,  than  promote  any  difcharge  from 
the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it  is 
neither  fafe  to  promote  a fuppuration,  nor  to  repel 
the  matter  too  quickly.  I'he  eryfipelas  in  many 
refpedls  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  greateft  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft 
flannel,  are  the  fafeft  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe 
not  only  defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  likewife 
promote  the  perfpiration,  which  has  a great  tendency 
to  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the  common 
people  generally  apply  a mealy  cloth  to  the  parts 
affedled,  which  is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas;  but  this 
iikewile  requires  caution.  If  however  the  fever  be 

high, 
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high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient 
vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed ; but  the  quan- 
tity muft  be  regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and 
the  operation  repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  require. 
If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  ftrong  liquors, 
and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfolutely 
neceflary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has 
an  excellent  elFed.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation 
from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient. 
When  bathing  proves  ineffedual,  poultices,  or  fharp 
finapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife 
neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  ef- 
fe6ted  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large 
dofes  of  nitre  in  the  eryfipelas ; but  nitre  feldom  fits 
eafy  on  the  ftomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It  is 
however  one  of  the  beft  medicines  when  the  fever  and 
inflammation  run  high.  Half  a drachm  of  it,  with 
four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the 
patient’s  ordinary  drink,  four  times  a day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves'  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ftupor, 
it  is  abfolutely  necelTary  to  open  the  body.  If  clylters 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  eifedt,  ftronger 
ones  muft  be  given.  Bliftering  plafters  muft  likewife 
be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  (harp 
cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difculTcd,  and 
the  part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  application  of  ripening  poultices,  with  faffron, 
warm  fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
Ihews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian 
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bark  mufl:  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  taken  along 
vvich  acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or 
in  any  other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  padenc. 
It  muft  not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s 
life  is  at  flake.  A drachm  may  be  given  every  two 
hours,  if  the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or  the 
tiii(flure  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  frequently  renewed.  It  may  likewife  be 
proper  in  this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or 
to  foment  the  part  affedted  with  a ftrong  deco^lion 
of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  Jcorhutic  eryfipelaSy 
which  continues  for  a confiderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  neceflary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
as  purify  the  blood  and  promote  the*  perfpiration. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  the  dccodlion  of  woods  * may 
be  drank,  after  which  a courfe  of  bitters  will  be 
proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
fipelas  ought  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  violent 
paflions ; to  abflain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  all  fat, 
vifeid,  and  highly-nourifning  food.  They  fliould 
likewife  take  fufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhould 
con/ift  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality  i and  their  drink 
ought  to  be  fmall-beer,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  Theylhould  never  fuffer  themfelvesto  be  long 
coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  fuitable  diet, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a gentle  dofe  of 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive  eledtuary,  or 
fome  other  mild  purgative. 

* See  Appendix,  DecoSlion  of  Woods* 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  BRAIN. 

^T^HIS  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftener 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady  j as  the 
inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  It  is 
very  common,  however,  as  a primary  difeafe  in  warm 
climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about  the 
prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  paffionate,  the  ftudious, 
and  thofe  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  irritable  in  a high 
degree,  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 

night  watching,  cfpecially  when  joined  with  hard 
ftudy : it  may  likewile  proceed  from  hard  drinking, 
anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafioned  by 
the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations;  as  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  the  cuftomary  difcharges  of  women,  &c. 
Such  as  imprudently  expofe  themfclves  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  efpecially  by  fleeping  without  doors,  in  a hot 
feafon,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  often  fud- 
denly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo  as 
to  awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents  are  im- 
prudently ufed  in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflammation  of 
the  brain  is  fometimes  the  confequence.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries,  as  blows  or 
bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  fymptoms  which  ufually 

precede  a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are  pain 
of  the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent  flufhing 
of  the  face,  difturbed  fleep,  or  a total  want  of  it, 
great  drynefs  of  the  Ikin,  coftivenefs,  a retention  of 
urine,  a fmall  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  fing- 
ing  of  the  ears,  and  extreme  fenfibility  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem. 
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When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms 
in  general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular, 
and  trembling;  but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  con- 
tra£led.  When  the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the 
pulfe  is  always  foft  and  low ; but  when  the  inflam- 
mation only  affe<5ls  the  integuments  of  the  brain,  viz. 
the  dura  and  pia  matter,  it  is  hard.  A remarkable 
qu'.cknefs  of  hearing  is  a common  fymptom  of  this 
difeafe;  but  that  feldom  continues  long.  Another 
ufiial  fymptom  is  a great  throbbing  or  pulfation  in 
the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples.  Though  the 
tongue  is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the  patient  feldona 
complains  of  thirft,  and  even  refufes  drink.  The 
mind  chiefly  runs  upon  fuch  objects  as  have  before 
made  a deep  imprelTion  on  it;  and  fometimes,  from 
a fullen  filence,  the  patient  becomes  all  of  a fudden 
quite  outrageous. 

A conftant  trembling  and  flatting  of  the  tendons 
is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a fuppreffion 
of  urine ; a total  want  of  lleep ; a conftant  fpitting ; 
a grinding  of  the  teeth ; which  lafl  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a kind  of  convulfion.  When  a phrenitis 
fuccceds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs^  of  the  in- 
teftines,  or  of  the  throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to  a tranf- 
lation  of  the  difeafe  from  thefe  parts  to  the  brain,  and 
generally  proves  fatal.  This  Ihews  die  neceffity  of 
proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  of  repellents  in  all 
inflammatory  difeafes. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration, 
a copious  dilcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the 
bleeding  piles,  a plentiful  difeharge  of  urine,  which 
lets  fall  a copious  lediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is 
carried  off  by  a loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an  ex- 
ceffive  flow  of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeale  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days, 
it  requires  the  moft  fpeedy  applications.  When  it 
is  prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes 
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ends  in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  ftupidity  which  conti- 
nues for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  viz.  to  leflTen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the 
head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
aftedls  the  fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafes  the  difeale.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurt- 
ful j for  which  reafon  the  patient’s  chamber  ought 
to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he  Ihould  neither  be 
kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not  however  neceflary 
to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as 
this  has  a tendency  to  footh  and  quiet  the  mind. 
Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in 
the  dark,  Icfb  it  Ihould  occafion  a gloomy  melan- 
choly, which  is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this 
difeafe. 

The  patient  mull,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  foothed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradidion  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even 
when  he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, or  which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to 
be  pofitively  denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with 
the  promife  of  having  them  as  foon  as  they  can  be 
obtained,  or  by  fome  other  excufe.  A little  of 
any  thing  that  the  mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not 
quite  proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than  a po- 
litive  refulal.  In  a word,  whatever  he  was  fond  of, 
or  uled  to  be  delighted  with,  when  in  health,  may 
here  be  tried ; as  pleafing  ftories,  foft  mufic,  or 
whatever  has  a tendency  to  footh  the  paffions  and 
compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes  feveral 
mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe ; as  the 
foft  noife  of  water  diftilling  by  drops  into  a bafon, 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any 
uniform  found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a tend- 
ency 
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cncy  to  procure  Beep,  and  confequently  may  be  of 
fervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confifting  chiefly 
of  farinaceous  fubftances ; as  panado,  and  water- 
gruel,  fharpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of 
lemons,  ripe  fruits  roafted  or  boiled,  jellies,  pre- 
ferves,  &c.  The  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  cool- 
ing } as  whey,  barley-water,  or  decoftions  of  barley 
and  tamarinds,  which  latter  not  only  render  the  liquor 
more  palatable,  but  likewife  more  beneficial,  as  they 
are  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINE. In  an  inflammation  of  the 

brain,  nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient 
than  a free  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe. 
When  this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted,  by  applying 
cloths  dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part.  When 
bleeding  at  the  nofe  docs  not  happen  fpontaneoufly, 
it  may  be  provoked,  by  putting  a llraw,  or  any  other 
fharp  body  up  the  noftril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head  : but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be 
performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  Bead  bleed- 
ing in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s  pulfc 
and  fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding 
with  the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
ples. Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more  gra- 
dually, but  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part  affected, 
generally  give  more  immediate  relief. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins  is  likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been 
fubjedl  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difcharge 
has  been  flopped,  every  method  muft  be  tried  to 
reftore  it;  as  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts, 
fitting  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  fliarp  cly- 
llers,  or  fuppofitories  made  of  honey,  aloes,  and 
rock-falt. 
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If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by 
the  floppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial, 
as  the  menfes,  iflfues,  fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means 
muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as  poflible,  or  to 
fubftitute  others  in  their  ilead. 

The  patient’s  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  ftimu- 
lating  clyfters  or  fmart  purges ; and  fmall  quantities 
of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Two  or  three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dan- 
gerous, may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  head  fhould  be  fliaved  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 
mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  wa- 
ter, and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept 
conftantly  applied  to  them.  ^ 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  does  not  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  apply  a 
bliftering-plafter  to  the  whole  head. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  EYES. 

This  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external 
injuries;  as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the 
like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  duft,  quick- 
lime, or  other  fubftances,  getting  into  the  eyes.  It 
is  often  caufed  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations ; as  the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying  up  of 
ifllies,  the  fupprefllng  of  gentle  morning  fweats,  or 
of  the  fweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  ’ Long  expofure 
to  the  night  air,  efpecially  in  cold  northerly  winds, 
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or  whatever  fuddenly  checks  the  perfpiration,  efpe- 
cially  after  the  body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very 
apt  to  caufe  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Viewing 
fnow  or  other  white  bodies  for  a long  time,  or  looking 
ftedfaftly  at  the  fun,  a clear  fire,  or  any  bright  objedt, 
will  likewife  occafion  this  malady.  A fudden  tranfi- 
don  from  darknefs  to  very  bright  light  will  often  have 
the  fame  effect. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially 
reading  or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  and  excefs  of  venery,  are  likewife 
very  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  me- 
tals, and  of  feveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  alfo  perni- 
cious. Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a 
Icrophulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
cafioncd  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards, 
and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is 
epidemic,  efpecially  after  wet  feafonsj  and  I have 
frequently  known  it  prove  infectious,  particularly 
to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  pa- 
tient. It  may  be  occafioned’  by  moift  air,  or  living 
in  low  damp  houfes,  efpecially  in  perfbns  who  are 
not  accuftomed  to  fuch  fituations.  In  children  it 
often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up  of  fcab- 
bed  heads,  a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other 
difcharge  of  that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes 
often  fucceed  the  fmall-pox  or  meafles,  efpecially  in 
children  of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. An  inflammation  of  the  eyes 

is  attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and 
fvvelling.  The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light, 
and  fometimes  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his 
eyes  were  pierced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks  -he  ' 
fees  flies  dancing  before  him.  The  eyes  are  filled 
with  a fcalding  rheum,  which  rulhes  forth  in  great 
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quantities,  whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  look  up. 
The  pulfe  is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with  fome  de- 
gree of  fever.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  fwell,  and  there  is  a throbbing  or  pul- 
fation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from 
an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured  i but  when  the  dif- 
eafe is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves 
fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fome- 
times  total  blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has 
a good  effedt;  and  when  the  inflammation  pafles 
from  one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infedlion,  it  is 
no  unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is 
accompanied  with  a violent  pain  of  the  head,  and 
continues  long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  lofing  his 
fight. 

REGIMEN. The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous 

' cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  patient  muft  abftain  from  every  thing 
of  a heating  nature.  His  food  fhould  confift  chiefly 
of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His 
drink  may  be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  whey, 
and  fuch  like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  muft  be  darkened,  or  his 
eyes  fliaded  by  a cover,  lb  as  to  exclude  the  light, 
but  not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  fliould  not  look 
at  a candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  objedt  j and 
ouoht  to  avoid  all  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
or°any  thing  that  may  caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  or 
vomiting.  He  fliould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all 
violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encou- 
raging fleep  as  much  as  poffible. 

‘medicine. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  appli- 
cations. Almoft  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  pof- 
feffcd  of  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe 
remedies  generally  confift  of  eye -waters  and  oint- 
I 'i  ments, 
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ments,  with  other  external  applications,  which  do 
mifchief  twenty  times  for  once  they  do  good.  People 
ought  therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuck 
things,  as  even  the  preflfure  upon  the  eyes  often  in- 
creafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
is  always  necelTary.  This  (hould  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  affedled  as  polTible.  An  adult  may 
lofe  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  Ihould  not 
be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quan- 
tity may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under 
the  eyes,  with  good  effedt.  The  wounds  mufl:  be 
fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding 
flop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application 
of  cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes, 
it  will  be  necelTary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  negledled.  The  patient  may  take  a fmall  dofe 
of  Glauber’s  falts,  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond 
or  third  day,  or  a decodlion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna. 
If  the  fe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb 
and  nitre,  a little  of  the  lenitive  eledluary,  or  any 
other  mild  purgative,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The 
patient  at  the  fame  time  mull  drink  freely  of  water- 
gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor. 
He  ought  likewife  to  take,  at  bed-time,  a large 
draught  of  very  weak  wine-whey,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote perfpiration.  His  feet  and  legs  mull  fre- 
quently be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his 
head  lhaved  twice  or  thrice  a week,  and  afterwards 
waflied  in  cold  water.  This  has  often  a remarkably 
good  effedt. 

S3  If 
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If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  eva- 
cuations, bliftering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and 
kept  open  for  fome  time  by  the  mild  bliftering- 
ointment.  I have  feldom  known  thefe,  if  long 
enough  kept  open,  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obftinate 
inflammation  of  the  eyes } but  for  this  purpofe  it  is 
often  neceffary  to  continue  the  difeharge  for  feveral 
weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  Handing,  I 
have  feen  very  extraordinary  effedls  from  a feton  in 
the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders,  efpecially  the 
latter.  It  fhould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards, 
or  in  the  direftion  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle 
between  the  Ihoulder  blades.  It  may  be  drefled 
twice  a day  with  yellow  bafilicon.  I have  known 
patients,  who  had  been  blind  for  a confiderable 
time,  recover  fight  by  means  of  a feton  placed  as 
above.  When  the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the  neck, 
it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both  more  painful  and 
troublefome  than  between  the  fhoulders  j befides,  it 
leaves  a difagreeable  mark,  and  does  not  difeharge  fo 
freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  fwcet  oil 
or  frefh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  Icaft  all 
night  j and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk 
and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  fleep,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  over  night, 
more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or  the  violence  of 
the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes 
Hill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a 
little  brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 

latter. 
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latter.  A method  fliould  be  contrived  by  which  the 
eye  can  be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water, 
where  it  fhould  be  kept  for  fome  time.  I have  ge- 
nerally found  this,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar  as  good 
a ftrengthener  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from 
a fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obfti- 
nate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  muft  not  be  too 
low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus, 
or  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  moft:  proper 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  given  in  fubftance,  or  prepared  in  the  following 
manner: 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drachms  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an 
Englifti  quart  of  water  to  a pint;  when  it  has 
boiled  nearly  long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
liquorice- root  fliced.  Let  the  liquor  be  ftrained. 
Two,  three,  or  four  . table- fpoonfuls,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  It  is  impolTible  to  fay  how  long  this 
medicine  ftiould  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  fooner 
performed  in  fome  than  in  others ; but  in  general  it 
requires  a confiderable  time  to  produce  any  lading 
efFeefts. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  * that  --Tthiop’s  mineral  never 
fails  in  obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even 
fcrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a ftifHcient  dofe,  and 
duly  perfifted  in.’  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
other  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  Angular 
fervice  in  ophthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but 

they  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  with  the 

greateft  caution,  or  by  perfons  of  fkill  in 

phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes, 
to  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  prefllng 
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upon  them *  *.  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  pluck- 
ing them  out  with  a pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  iffue  in  one  or 
both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn  will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons.  They 
ought  likewife  to  live  with  the  greatefi  regularity, 
avoiding  ftrong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a heating 
quality.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night-air  and 
late  ftudies  f. 


CHAP.  XXVIII, 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  or  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  THROAT. 

HIS  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and 
**•  is  frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  It 
prevails  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  mod  fatal  to 
young  people  of  a fanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES. In  general  it  proceeds  from  the 

fame  caufes  as  other  inflamm.atory  diforders,  viz.  an 
obftrudled  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames 
the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often 
occafioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering 
ufually  worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  li- 
quor when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking 
againfl:  a cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that 

* Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expeditioully 
removed  by  paffing  a fmall  hair  pencil  between  the  eye-lid  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  In  fome  places,  the  pealants  do  this  very  effec- 
tually, by  ufing  their  tongue  in  the  fame  manner. 

. f As  moll  people  are  fond  of  ufing  eye-waters  and  ointments  in 
this  and  other  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inferted  fome  of  the 
moft  approved  forms  of  thefe  medicines  in  the  Appendix.  See 
Appendix,  Eye  vjater  and  Eye/ahe. 

• greatly 
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greatly  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It  may 
Hkewife  proceed  from  the  negleft  of  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, or  any  cuftomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever 
ftrains  the  throat,  may  likewife  caufe  an  inflamma- 
tion of  that  organ.  I have  often  known  the  quinfey 
prove  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting 
long  in  a warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and 
finging  with  vehemence,  were  lo  imprudent  as  to 
go  abroad  in  the  cold  night-air.  Sitting  with  wet 
feet,  or  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to 
occafion  this  malady.  It  is  likewife  frequently 
occaOoned  by  continuing  long  in  a moifl:  place, 
fitting  near  an  open  window,  fleeping  in  a damp 
bed,  fitting  in  a room  that  has  been  newly  plaftered, 
&c.  I know  people  who  never  fail  to  have  a fore 
throat  if  they  fit  even  but  a Ihort  time  in  a room  that 
has  been  lately  walked. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  pro- 
ceed from  bones,  pins,  or  other  (harp  fubftances 
flicking  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  caudic  fumes  of 
metals  or  minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken 
in  by  the  breath.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epide- 
mic and  infe6lious. 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the 

throat  is  evident  from  infpedion,  the  parts  appearing 
red  and  fwelledj  befides,  the  patient  complains  of 
pain  in  fwailowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard. 
With  other  fymptoms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it 
is  generally  covered  with  a tough  coat  of  a whitifii 
colour,  and  the  patient  fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As 
the  fwelling  and  inflammation  increafe,  the  breath- 
ing and  fwailowing  become  more  difficult;  the  pain 
affeds  the  ears ; the  eyes  generally  appear  red ; and 
me  face  fwells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep 
hirnfelf  in  an  eredt  pofture,  being  in  danger  of  fuffo- 
cation  j there  is  a conflant  naufea,  or  inclination  to 

vomit. 
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vomit,  and  the  drink,  inftead  of  paffing  into  the  fto- 
mach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient  is 
fometimes  ftarved  at  laft,  merely  from  an  inability  to 
fwallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious  with  ftraitnefs  of 
the  breaft,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger. 
An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom: 
but  if  it  fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  affeds  the 
breaft,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinfey 
is  the  confequence,  of  fome  other  difeafe,  which  has 
already  weakened  the  patient,  his  fituation  is  dan- 
gerous. A frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a fwelled  « 
tongue,  a pale,  ghaftly  countenance,  and  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  are  fatal  fymptoms. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 

in  all  refpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  pcri- 
pneumony.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  in  fmall 
quantity,  and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting, 
mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceflary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy 
and  quiet.  Violent  affedions  of  the  mind,  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body  may  prove  fatal.  He  fhould 
not  even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such 
a degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a conftant, 
gentle  fweat,  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in 
bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  raifed  a little  higher  than 
ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceflary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
warm ; for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel 
may  be  wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  will  often 
remove  a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially 
if  applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  ob- 
ferving  the  propriety  of  a cuftom  which  prevails 
among  the  peafants  in  Scotland.  When  they  feel 
any  uneafinefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a ftocking 
about  it  all  night.  So  effedual  is  this  remedy,  that  in 

many 
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many  places  it  paflcs  for  a charm,  and  the  flocking 
is  applied  with  particular  ceremonies:  the  cuflom, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  fliould 
never  be  neglefted.  When  the  throat  has  been 
thus  w’rapped  up  all  night,  it  mufl  not  be  expofed  to 
the  cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a handkerchief  or 
a piece  of  flannel  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation 
be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very 
much  in  efteem  for  complaints  of  the  throat;  and 
indeed  it  is  of  fome  ufe.  It  fliould  be  almoft  con- 
flantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down 
leifurcly.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s 
drink,  or  taken  any  other  way.  When  it  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mulberries, 
may  be  ufed  in  its  flead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They 
may  be  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and 
honey,  or  by  adding  to  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  the 
peftoral  decodlion  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant  jelly.  This  may 
be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day ; and  if  the  patient 
be  troubled  with  tough  vifcid  phlegm,  the  gargle 
may  be  rendered  more  fliarp  and  cleanfing,  by 
adding  to  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  Jal 
ammoniac.  Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a 
decodion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  black  currant- 
bufli;  but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are 
unneceflTary. 

There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  appa- 
rent ; that  pradice  ought  therefore  never  to  be 
negleded.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to 
wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  to  ufe  a fpare  diet, 
with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe, it  would  feldom  proceed  to  a great  height,  or 
be  attended  with  any  danger;  but  when  thefe  pre- 
cautions 
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cautions  are  neglefted,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  vio- 
lent, more  powerful  medicines  are  neceflary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat 

being  a mofl;  acute  and  dangerous  diftemper,  which 
fometimes  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it 
will  be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear, 
to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein, 
and  to  repeat  the  operation  if  circumftances  re- 
quire. 

The  body  fhould  Hkewife  be  kept  gently  open. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his 
ordinary  drink  a decodlion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or 
fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended  in 
the  eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have  the 
defired  effedl. 

1 have  often  known  very  good  effedls  from  a bit 
of  Jal  prunelj  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes 
the  difeharge  o^-falivai  by  which  means  it  anfwers 
the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it 
abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the  difeharge  of 
urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 
This  feldom  fails  to  produce  fome  good  effefts. 
At  the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully 
covered  with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold 
from  penetrating  the  fkin,  as  this  application  ren- 
ders it  very  tender.  Many  other  external  applica- 
tions are  recommended  in  this  difeafe,  as  a fwallow’s 
neft,  poultices  made  of  the  fungus  called  Jew’s  ears, 
album  Grrecum,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not  look  upon 
any  of  thefe  to  be  preferable  to  a common  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  we  fliall  take  no  farther  notice 
of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum-guaiacum  as  a fpecific 
in  this  difeafe.  Half  a drachm  of  the  gum  in  powder 

may 
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may  be  made  into  an  eleftuary  with  the  rob  of  elder- 
berries, or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dofe,  and  re- 
peated occafionally  *. 

Bliftering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in 
violent  inflammations  of  the  throat  is  very  beneficial  j 
and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  neceffary  to  lay  a bliflering- 
plafter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to  reach  from  ear 
to  ear.  After  the  plafters  arc  taken  ofF>  the  parts 
ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  application  of  iffue 
ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is  gone  ■,  othcrwife, 
upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient  will  be  in  danger  of 
a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This  however  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent 
it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  continue, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration  will  enfue,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  fleam  of  warm 
water  into  the  throat  through  a tunnel,  or  the  like. 
Soft  poultices  ought  likewife  to  be  applied  outwardly, 
and  the  patient  may  keep  a roafted  fig  conflantly  in 
his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  -the  tumour  breaks, 
that  the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  ftomach.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  mufl:  inevitably  perilh,  unlefs  he 
can  be  fupported  in  fome  other  way.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  nourifhing  clyfters  of  broth,  or  gruel  with 
milk,  &c.  Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by 
thefe  for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke  j and 
afterwards  they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathinrr,  is 
often  prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cale^  no- 
thing can  fave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the 
treachea  or  wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often  done 
with  iuccefs,  no  perfon,  in  luch  delperate  circum- 
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ftances,  ought  to  hefitate  a moment  about  the  ope- 
ration ; but  as  it  can  only  be  performed  by  a fur- 
geon,  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to  give  any  directions 
about  it. 

When  a difEculty  of  fv/allov,ing  Is  not  attended 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obilruCtion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fome- 
thing  that  may  gently  Simulate  the  glands,  as  a 
decoClion  of  figs  with  vinegar  and  honey  ; to  which 
may  be  added  a little  muftard,  or  a fmall  quantity 
of  fpirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where 
there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation.  This  fpecies 
of  angina  has  various  names  among  the  common 
people,  as  the  pap  of  the  throaty  the  falling  down 
of  the  almonds  of  the  earsy  See.  Accordingly,  to  re- 
move it,  they  lift  the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  thruft  their  fingers  under  his  jaws.  Sec. 
all  which  practices  are  at  befl:  ufelefs,  and  often 
hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjeCt  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  choofe  to  obferve  this 
rule,  mufl:  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and 
other  evacuations,  to  difeharge  the  fuperfluous  hu- 
mours. They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of  catching 
cold,  and  flbiould  abftain  from  aliment  and  medicines 
of  an  aftringent  or  ftimulating  nature. 

Violent  .exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  cold  liquor  be 
drank  immediately  after  it,  or  the  body  fuffered 
fuddenly  to  cool.  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this 
difeafe  ought  therefore,  after  Ipcaking  aloud,  fing- 
ing,  running,  drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any 
thing  that  may  rtrain  the  throat,  or  increafe  the  cir- 
ouladon  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to 

cool 
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cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  fome  additional  covering 
about  their  necks. 

I have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fub- 
jedl  to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  com- 
plaint by  only  wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel, 
conftantly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker 
Ihoes,  a flannel  waiftcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may 
feem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  effedt.  There  is 
danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  off  after  perfons  have 
been  accuftomed  to  them;  but  furely  the  incon- 
veniency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for  life,  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend  the  negledt 
of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of 
the  throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and 
callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed, 
and  is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  fre- 
quent application  of  ftrong  ftimulating  and  ftyptic 
medicines.  The  beft  method  is  to  keep  it  warm, 
and  to  gargle  it  twice  a- day  with  a decoftion  of 
figs  fharpened  a little  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  Q^UINSEY, 
OR  PUTRID  ULCEROUS  SORE 
THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though,  for  fome  time 
paft,  it  has  been  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern  coun- 
ties. Children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults, 
females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe  who 
are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn, 
and  is  moft  frequent  after  a long  courfe  of  damp  or 
fultry  weather. 

CAUSES. This  is  evidently  a contagious 

diftemper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infec- 
tion. Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages, 

often 
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often  receive  the  infedion  from  one  perfon.  This 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againft  going 
near  fuch  patients  as  labour  under  thediforder;  as 
by  that  means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own  lives, 
but  likewife  thofe  of  their  friends  and  connexions. 
Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid  or  malignant 
fevers,  may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore 
throat,  as  iinwholefome  air,  damaged  provifions, 
negled;  of  cleanlinefs,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits 

of  fliivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but 
low  and  unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  com- 
plains greatly  of  weaknefs  and  opprefllon  of  the 
breaffj  his  fpirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint 
away  when  fet  uprights  he  is  troubled  with  a nau- 
fea,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or  purging.  The 
two  latter  are  moft  common  in  children.  The  eyes 
appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells.  The 
urine  is  at  firll  pale  and  crude ; but,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowifh  colour.  The 
tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moift,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  this  from* an  inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon 
looking  into  the  throat,  it  appears  fwelled,  and  of 
a florid  red  colour.  Pale  or  afli- coloured  fpots  hov«^- 
cver  are  here  and  there  interfperfed,  and  fometimes 
one  broad  patch  or  fpot,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and 
pale  white  colour,  furrounded  with  florid  red,  only 
appears.  Thefe  whitifli  fpots  or  floughs  cover  fo 
many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck, 
arms,  breaft,  and  fingers,  about  the  fccond  or  third 
day,  is  a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  When 
it  appears,  the  purging  and  vomiting  generally 
ceafe. 

I’here  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
t(ie  face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infide 
of  the  noflrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient  com- 
plains 
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plains  of  a dlfagreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breath  is 
very  offenfive. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diftinguifli- 
ed  from  the  inflammatory,  by  the  vomiting  and  loofe- 
nefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufliered  in ; the  foul 
ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or  livid  coat; 
and  by  the  excefllve  weaknefs  of  the  patient;  with 
other  iymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  purging, 
extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a livid  or 
black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  Ihiverings, 
with  a weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  eruption  upon 
the  flcin  fuddenly  difappears,  or  becomes  of  a livid 
colour,  with  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  or 
mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and 
equal  pulfe;  if  the  floughs  call:  off  in  a kindly 
manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom ; 
and  if  the  breathing  is  foft  and  free,  with  a lively  co- 
lour of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a falutary 
crifis. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  mufl;  be  kept  quiet, 

and  for  the  mofl;  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to 
faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  mufl:  be  nou- 
rilhing  and  refliorative ; as  fago-gruel  with  red  wine, 
jellies,  ftrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought  to  be 
generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  quality ; as  red-wine 
negus,  white-wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quirney  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper 
in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  mufl:  be 
avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of  ' 
tartar,  are  likewile  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials 
alone  can  be  ufed  with  fafety ; and  thefe  ought  never 
to  be  negleded. 
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If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  naufea,  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  mull  drink  an  in- 
fufion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus 
henedi5lusy  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  If  thefe 
are  not  fufficient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vo- 
mit. 

If  the  dlfeafe  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infuFion  of  fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey ; 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid ; 
but  when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  fioughs  large 
and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  ofFenfive,  the  following 
gargle  may  be  ufed : 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pectoral  decodlion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva- 
root;  let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards 
{train  the  liquor ; to  which  add  two  ounces  of  white- 
wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an 
ounce  of  the  tindture  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not 
only  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle,  but  a little  of  it  fliould 
frequently  be  injefted  with  a fyringe  to  clean  the 
throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink. 
This  method  is  peculiarly  neceflTary  for  children,  who 
cannot  ufe  a gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  fre- 
quently receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted 
funnel,  the  iteams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and 
honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
dlfeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine 
that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 
It  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  if  the  patient’s  fto- 
mach will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark 
grofsly  powdered,  with  two  drachms  of  Virginian 
fnake-root,  may  be  boiled  in  an  Englifli  pint  and  a 
half  of  water  to  half  a pint  j to  which  a tea-fpoon- 
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ful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an 
ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours.  Bliftering'plafters  are  very  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe,  efpecially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpi- 
rits  are  low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat, 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the 
neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table -fpoonfuls  of  the 
faline  julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a 
little  cinnamon  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary 
drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal  .quantity  of  red-wine  be 
mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  lize  of  a nut- 
meg of  diafcordiumy  or  the  japonic  confedlion,  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceflfary. 

If  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 
fteams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  nof- 
trils  frequently ; and  the  drink  muft  be  fharpened  with 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tinfture  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a ftrangury,  the  belly  muft  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters  given  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
Ihould  ftili  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives  j as 
manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejedtion  of  fpirits,  or 
night-fweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a confumption, 
Ihould  enfue,  we  would  advifc  the  patient  to  continue 
tl^  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a glafs  of  generous 
wine.  Thefe,  together  with  a milk  diet,  and  riding 
on  horfeback,  are  the  moft  likely  means  for  recover- 
ing his  ftrength. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

IT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
efFed  of  an  obftru6led  perfpiration ; the  com- 
mon caufes  of  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  and  fhall  not  here  repeat  them.  Nei- 
ther fhall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  va- 
rious fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally 
known.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  almoft  every  cold  is  a kind  of  fever,  which  only 
differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe  that  have  already 
been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from 
this  difeafe ; neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  me- 
dicine or  regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can 
even  the  greateft  circumfpeftion  defend  them  at  all 
times  from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body 
could  be  kept  conftantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of 
w'armth,  fuch  a thing  as  catching  cold  would  be 
impoffible ; but  as  that  cannot  be  effeded  by  any 
means,  the  perlpiration  muft  be  liable  to  many 
changes.  Such  changes,  however,  when  Imall,  do 
’not  affeft  the  healths  but,  when  great,  they  mufl; 
prove  hurtful. 

When  oppreffion  of  the  bread:,  a fluffing  of  the 
nofe,  unufual  wearlfefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give 
ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obflruded, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cold, 
he  ought  immediately  to  leffen  his  diet,  at  lead;  the 
ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abftain  from 
all  llrong  liquors.  Inftead  of  flcdi,  fidi,  eggs. 
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milk,  and  other  nourifliing  diet,  he  may  eat  light 
bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado, 
gruels,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water- 
gruel  fweetened  with  a little  honey  j an  infufion  of 
balm,  or  linfeed  fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange 
or  lemon  j a decodion  of  barley  and  liquorice^ 
with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid 
liquor. 

Above  all,  his  flipper  Ihould  be  light;  as  fmall 
poflet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a 
little  toafted  bread  in  it.  If  honey  Ibould  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with 
treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  fharpened  with  the  jelly  of 
currants.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  gene- 
rous liquors  may  take  wine-whey  inftead  of  gruel, 
which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed, 
and  to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I have  often 
known  this  practice  carry  off  a cold  in  one  day, 
which,  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  negleited, 
would  have  cott  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  con- 
fined him  for  fome  months.  Would  people  facri- 
fice  a little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  pra6tife 
a moderate  degree  of  abftinence  when  the  firff 
fymptoms  of  a cold  appear,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  moft  of  the  bad  effeds  which  flow  from 
an  obftruded  perfpiration  might  be  prevented. 
But,  after  the  dilcafe  has  gathered  ftrength  by  de- 
lay, all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove  vain.  A 
pleurify,  a peripneumony,  or  a fatal  confumption 
of  the  lungs,  are  the  common  effcdls  of  colds 
which  have  either  been  totally  neglehted  or  treated 
improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk : 
but  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  ot  it,  is  a very  hazardous 
experiment.  No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
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by  fuddcnly  reftoring  the  perfpiration  j but  when 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  ftrong  liquors,  inftead  of  remov- 
ing the  malady,  will  increafe  it.  By  this  means  a 
common  cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflammatory 
fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread 
have  the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot 
afford  to  lofe  a day  or  tv/o,  in  order  to  keep  them- 
felves  warm,  and  take  a little  medicine  j by  which 
means  the  diforder  is  often  fo  aggravated  as  to  con- 
fine them  for  a long  time,  or  even  to  render  them 
ever  after  unable  to  fuftain  hard  labour.  But  even 
fuch  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  take 
care  of  themfelves,  are  often  too  hardy  to  do  itj 
they  affe6t  to  defpife  colds,  and  as  long  as  they  can 
crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they 
call  a common  cold.  Hence  it  is,  that  colds  deftroy 
fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  defpifed, 
they  gather  ftrength  from  delay,  till  at  length  they 
become  invincible.  We  often  fee  this  verified  in  tra- 
vellers, who,  rather  than  lofe  a day  in  the  profecution 
of  their  bufinefs,  throw  away  their  lives  by  purfuing 
their  journey,  even  in  the  fevereft  weather,  with  this 
difeafe  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too 
much  indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight 
cold,  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion 
fuch  a general  relaxation  of  the  folids  as  will  not  be 
eafily  removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when 
the  difeafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to 
join  to  the  regimen  mentioned  above  gentle  exercifej 
as  walking,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage, 
&c.  An  obftinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  re- 
move, will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a proper  regi- 
men of  the  diet. 


Bathing 
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Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a 
great  tendency  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  But  care 
mufl:  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm, 
otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  Ikould  never  be  much 
warmer  than  the  blood,  and  the  patient  fhould  go 
immediately  to  bed  after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm 
water-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors,  will  fooner  take 
off  a Ipafm,  and  reftore  the  perfpiration,  than  alJ 
the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the  world.  This  is 
all  that  is  neceflary  for  removing  a common  cold ; 
and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will 
feldom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abfti- 
nence,  warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  breaft,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the 
like.  If  the  pulfe  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent, 
the  Ikin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of 
his  head  or  breaft,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed,  and 
to  give  the  cooling  powders  recommended  in  the 
fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  they  give 
a ftool. 

It  will  Hkewife  be  proper  to  put  a bliftering- 
plafter  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table- fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  mixture  every  two  hours,  and  in  ftiort  to 
treat  the  patient  in  all  refpeds  as  for  a flight  fever. 
I have  often  fcen  this  courfe,  when  obferved  at  the 
beginning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an 
approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
breaft. 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  pofTible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is 
heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other 
circumftanccs  relating  to  this  important  fubjefh 
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are  fo  fully  treated  of  under  the  article  ObftruSied 
Perjpiratioriy  that  it  is  needlefs  here  to  refume  the  con- 
fideration  of  them. 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A COUGH  is  generally  the  efFecl  of  a cold,  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  ne- 
glected. When  it  proves  obflinate,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  fear  the  confequences,  as  this  Ihews  a weak 
Hate  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a 
confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be 
proper  j but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding 
rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  fpits 
freely,  bleeding  is  unneceflary,  and  fometimes  hurtful, 
as  it  tends  to  leflen  that  difeharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree 
of  fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifeid  and  tough,  fharp 
pedoral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftcred ; as  gum- 
ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  of  gum  ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age 
and  conllitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given 
various  ways  : two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  oxymd, 
or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  tlie  fame  quantity 
of  fimple  cinnamon- water,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  of  balfamic 
fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  honey, 
and  fugar  candy,  is  likewiie  very  proper  in  this  kind 
ot  cough.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  at 
pleal'ure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fliarp  and  thin,  thefe 
medicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  gentle  opiates, 

oils, 
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oils,  and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an 
infufion  of  wild  poppy  leaves,  and  marlh- mallow 
roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts- foot,  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently ; or  a tea-ipoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may 
be  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  twice  a-day.  Fuller’s 
Spanifh  infufion  is  alfo  a very  proper  medicine  in  this 
cafe,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quaotity  of  a tea-cup- 
ful three  or  four  times  a-day  *. 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces^  the  patient  fhould  keep 
fome  foft  pefloral  lozenges  almofl;  conftantly  in  his 
mouth } as  the  Ponte fraft  liqyorice  cakes,  barley-fugar, 
the  common  ballamic  lozenges,  Spanifli  juice,  &c. 
Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  by 
taking  off  their  Simulating  quality,  help  to  appeafe 
the  cough  f . 

In  obSinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  hu- 
niours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceflkry,  be- 
fides  expectorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to 
ifTues,  fetons,  or  Ibme  other  drain.  In  this  cale  I have 
often  obferved  the  moll  happy  efieds  from  a Bur- 
gundy-pitch plaller  applied  between  the  fhoulders.  I 
have  ordered  this  Ample  remedy  in  the  mofl  obftinate 
coughs,  in  a great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent conftitutions,  without  ev'^er  knowing  it  fail  to 
give  relief,  unlefs  where  there  were  evident  figns  of  an 
ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  I'otc  leather,  about 


* See  Appendix,  Spanijh  Infufion, 

t In  a tornier  edition  of  tliis  book  [ recommended,  for  an  obfH- 
nate  tickling  cough,  an  oily  emuUion,  made  with  the  parenoric 
e ixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  inllead  of  the  common  alka- 
ine  ipint.  I nave  fmee  been  told  bv  leveral  praditioners.  that 
tney  round  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  diforder,  and  every 
vvay  aelerving  of  the  charader  which  1 had  given  it.  Where  this 
e.ixir  IS  not  kept,  its  piacs  may  be  fupplied  by  adding  to  the  com- 

mon  01  y emulfion,  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  Thebak  iin£ture, 
or  liquid  laudanum.  ■ 
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the  fiz©  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  flioulder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three 
or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and 
fimple  medicine,  and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifed ; 
but  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia 
medica  does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious 
in  almoft  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed 
always  an  immediate  effe6l;  but,  if  kept  on  for 
fome  time,  it  will  fucceed  where  moft  other  medicines 
fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is 
the  itching  which  it  occasions ; but  furely  this  may 
be  difpenfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which 
the  patient  may  expeft  to  reap  from  the  applica- 
tion i befides,  when  the  itching  becomes  very  un- 
eafy,  the  plafter  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rub- 
bed with  a dry  cloth,  or  waffied  with  a little  warm 
milk  and  water.  Some  caution  indeed  is  neceffary  in 
difeontinuing  the  ufe  of  fuch  a plafter ; this  how- 
ever may  be  fafely  done  by  making  it  ftnaller  by  de- 
grees, and  at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm 
feafon  *.  , 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  be- 
fides defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  peftoral  medi- 
cines. Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a foulnefs 
and  debility  of  the  ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages, 
and  all  kinds  of  balfamic  medicines  do  hurt.  The 
Jtomach  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing 
to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  lattcr 
the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpires,  or  draws 

* Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plaller  adheres  too  faft,  while 
others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  i:  on.  This  proceeds  from  the 
different  kinds  of  pitch  made  nfe  of,  and  likewife  from  the  manner 
of  making  it.  1 generally  find  it  anfwer  beft  when  mixed  with  a 
little  bees-wax,  an.d  fpread  as  cool  as  poflible.  The  clear,  hard, 
tranfparent  pitch  anfwers  the  purpole  bell. 
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in  his  breath  fully  j but  in  the  former  that  does  not 
happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  uponcleanf- 
ing  and  ftrengchening  the  ftomach  j for  which  purpofe 
gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  moft  proper. 
Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred  tinfture,  as  it 
is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a conliderable  time  in  the 
dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  twice  a-day,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  neceflTary,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  People  may  make  this  tin6lure  themfelves,  by 
infufing  an  ounce  of  hiera  picra  * in  an  Englilh  pint 
of  white  wine,  letting  it  ftand  a few  days,  and  then 
ftraining  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the  fto- 
mach, the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  conflderable 
lervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder, 
or  made  into  a tindture  along  with  other  ftomachic 
bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air  and  proper  exercife  j to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  faponaceous  pill, 
the  pdregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium  dif- 
guifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances  re-^ 
quire,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough 
is  moll:  troublefome.  Immerfing  the  feet  and  hands 
in  warm  water  will  often  appeafc  the  violence  of  a 
nervous  cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
firfl  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus, 
when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  teethings  keeping  the 
body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facili- 
tates the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes  the 
cough.  In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a cough, 
fuch  medicines  as  remove  thefe  vermin  will  generally 

• See  Appendix,  Hiera  Picra. 
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cure  the  cough;  as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyfters, 
and  fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy,  arc 
often  greatly  afflifted  with  a cough,  which  is  gene- 
rally relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body 
gently  open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food, 
and  to  wear  a loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout  is 
frequently  ufhered  in  by  a very  troublefome  cough, 
which  affedls  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the 
coming  on  of'  the  fit.  This  cough  Is  generally  re- 
moved by  a paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fhould  there- 
fore be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities  warm, 
drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs 
frequently  in  lukewarm  water. 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  or 
CHIN-COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  affecSts  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercife,  are  mofl;  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and 
generally  fulfer  mofl;  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a defeription  of  it  is  unnecefiary.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digeftion,  obftrufts  the  perfpiration,  or  re- 
laxes the  folids,  dilpofes  to  this  difeafe  ; confequently 
its  cure  mufl:  depend  upon  cleanfing  and  ftrengthening 
the  itomach,  bracing  the  folids,  and  at  the  fame 
time  promoting  perfpiration  and  the  different  fecre- 
tions. 

The  diet  mufl:  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeflion  ; 
for  children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken  broth,  with  other  light  fpoon  meats,  are 
proper ; • but  thofe  W'ho  are  farther  advanced  may 
be  allowed  fago- gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a 
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little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The 
drink  may  be  hyffop,  or  penny-royal  tea,  fweetened 
with  honey  or  fugar-candy,  fmall  wine-whey ; or  if 
the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometimes  be  allowed  a 
little  negus. 

One  of  the  moft  efFe6lual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the 
malady,  even  when  the  change  Teems  to  be  from  a 
purer  to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome 
meafure  depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed 
from  the  place  where  the  infecHon  prevails.  Moft 
of  the  difeafes  of  children  are  infectious;  nor  is 
it  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing 
in  one  town  or  village,  when  another,  at  a very 
fmall  diftance,  is  quite  free  from  it.  But  whatever 
be  the  caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  faCt.  No  time 
ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the  patient 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught 
the  difeafe,  and,  if  poffible,  into  a more  pure  and 
W'arm  air  *. 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is 
in  danger  of  being  fufibcated  by  the  cough,  he  ought 
to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard 
full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleedino-  is 
to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  to  ren- 
der it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  repeat  the  operation ; yet  if  there  are  fymp- 
toms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond  or 
even  a third  bleeding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fy mptom 
when  a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit. 
This  cleanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 

• Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe  is 
on  the  decline  ; but  there  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  reafon  for ‘this 
opinion,  as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a change 
of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  the 
patient  out  daily  in  a carriage.  This  feldom  anfwers  any  good 
purpofe;  but  often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold. 

* , cough. 
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cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote 
this  difcharge,  either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  the  vomiting  julep  recommended  in  the  Ap- 
pendix 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit.  I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by 
infufing  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an  Englifh  pint 
of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a few  drops 
of  milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea, 
and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A fmall  tea- cupful  of 
this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather 
every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When  the  child 
begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  drinking 
any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the  ftomach  will  be 
fufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in  this 
difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifeid  phlegm,  but 
they  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other  fe- 
cretions,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  accord- 
ing to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fhould  not 
however  be  ftrong ; gentle  vomits  frequently  repeated 
are  both  lefs  dangerous,  arid  more  beneficial  than 
ftrong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  beft 
medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  pre- 
parations, as  the  fyrup,  tinfture,  &c.  Of  thefe  a tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are 
farther  advanced,  the  dofe  muft  be  proportionally  in- 
creafed,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  de fired  effeft. 
Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter  tinc- 
ture, may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes, 
fweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar,  or  honey  5 or  a 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the 

• See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep. 
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tafte.  Moft  children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and  jellies, 
and  feldom  refufe  even  a difagreeable  medicine  when 
mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  peftoral,  and  balfa- 
mic  medicines  poflefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure  of 
the  chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plenti- 
fully to  patients  of  every  age  and  conftitution,  with- 
out considering  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  mud 
load  the  ftomach,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  of  courfe 
aggravate  the  difordcr  *. 

The  millepedes,  or  wood-lice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thofe 
who  choofe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infefls,  may  infufe 
two  ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
fmall  white  wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the 
liquor  may  be  drained  through  a cloth,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a little  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or  feven  drops  of  lau- 
danum, according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  hyflbp  or  penny-royal  tea,  and  rej"* 
peated  occafionally  -j-. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well  known  ^remedy  in 
North  Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by 
beating  in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  hogs  lard.  With  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may 

• Dr.  Duplanil  fays,  he  has  feen  many  good  efFefls  from  the 
kermes  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently  alle- 
viated even  by  the  firll  dofe.  The  dofe  for  a child  of  one  year  old, 
is  a quarter  of  a grain  dillolved  in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a-day.  For  a child  of  two  years,  the  dofe  is 
half  a grain;  and  the  quantity  mull  be  thus  increafedin  proportion 
to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

f Sorne  recommend  the  extract  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  in  tne  hooping  cough  ; but  fo  far  as  I have  been  ible  to 
obferve,  it  is  no  way  fuperior  to  opium,  which,  when  properly  ad- 
miniftered,  will  often  relieve  fome  of  the  moft  troublefome  fymp- 
:oms  of  this  diforder. 

be 
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be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day;  but  the  befl:  method 
is  to  Ipread  it  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of 
plafter.  It  fhould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morn- 
ing at  lead,  as  the  garlick  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This 
is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both  in  the  chin-cough 
and  in  mod  other  coughs  of  an  obdinate  nature.  It 
ought  not  however  to  be  ufed  when  the  patient  is  very 
hot  or  feverids,  led  it  fhould  increafe  thefe  fymp- 
toms. 

The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or 
three  days  in  lukewarm  water  j and  a Burgundy- 
pitch  plader  keot  condantly  between  the  fhoulders. 
But  when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be 
necedary,  indead  of  it,  to  apply  a blidering-plader, 
and  to  keep  the  part  open  for  Ibme  time  with  idue- 
ointment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient 
is  free  from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other 
bitters,  are  the  mod  proper  medicines.  The  bark 
may  either  be  taken  in  fubdance,  or  in  a decoc- 
tion or  infufion,  as  is  mod  agreeable.  For  a child, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age 

the  patient,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a- 
day.  For  an  adult,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples 
will  be  proper.  Some  give  the  extradl  of  the  bark 
with  cantharidesj  but  to  manage  this  requires  a con- 
fiderable  attention.  It  is  more  lafe  to  give  a few 
grains  of  cador  along  with  the  bark.  A child 
of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  feven  or  eight 
grains  of  cador,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered 
bark,  for  a dofe.  This  may  be  made  into  a mixture 
with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any  fimple  didilled  water, 
and  a little  fyrup,  and  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

• As  this  difeafe  is  evidently  fpafmodic,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  tonic  inedicir.es  will  in  time  be  found  the  moll  proper  for  its 
cure. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH^ 
AND  OTHER  VISCERA. 


inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous. 


iuid  require  the  moft  fpeedy  afliftance ; as  they 
frequently  end  in  a fuppuration,  and  fometimes  in  a 
mortification,  which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 

may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce 
an  inflammatory  fever;  as  cold  liquor  drank  while 
the  body  is  warm,  obftrucled  perfpiration,  or  the 
fudden  linking  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from 
acrid  and  ftimulating  fubftances  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach ; as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  corrofive  poifons, 
and  fuch  like.  When  the  gout  has  been  repelled 
from  the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper  ap- 
plications, it  often  occafions  an  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach.  Hard  or  indigeftible  fubftances  taken  into 
the  ftomach,  as  bones,  the  ftones  of  fruits,  &c.  may 
likewife  have  that  effe£l. 

SYMPTOMS.— It  is  attended  with  a fixed 

pain  and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach ; great  reft- 
ielTnefs  and  anxiety  ; a fmall,  quick,  and  hard  pulfe ; 
vomiting,  or,  at  leaft,  a naufea  and  ficknefs;  ex- 
celTive  thirft ; coldnefs  of  the  extremities ; diffi- 
culty of  breathing ; cold  clammy  fweats ; and 
fometimes  convulfions  and  fainting  fits.  The  fto- 
mach is  fwelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch. 
One  of  the  moft  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the 
fenfe  of  pain,  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking 
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any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be  either 
too  hot  or  too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an 
intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

REGIMEN.*- All  acrimonious,  heating,  and 

irritating  food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
The  weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by- 
ftanders,  and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits, 
or  other  cordials  j but  thefe  never  fail  to  increafe  the 
difeafe,  and  often  occafion  fudden  death.  The  incli- 
nation to  vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attendants, 
and  make  them  think  a vomit  neceflary  but  that  too 
is  almoft  certain  death. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion.  It  inuft  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
fhould  neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too  hot.  Thin 
gruel  made  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted 
bread  diflblved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken 
broth,  are  the  moft  proper.  The  drink  fliould  be 
clear  whey,  barley-water,  water  in  which  toafted 
bread  has  been  boiled,  or  decoclions  of  emollient  ve- 
getables, as  liquorice  and  marlli-mallow  roots,  farfa- 
parilla,  or  the  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfo- 

lutely  necelfary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate, 
it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times,  nor  muft  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe  deter  us 
from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally  riles  upon 
Jbleeding,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  operation 
is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or 
a decodion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  be- 
neficial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  removed  as 
they  grow  cool.  They  muft  neither  be  applied  too 
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warm,  nor  be  fufFered  to  continue  till  they  become 
quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  would  aggra- 
vate the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poul- 
tices may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The 
warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  will  be  of 
great  fervice. 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epifpaftic,  or  bliftering-plafter,  applied  over  the 
part  afFefled,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  I know. 
I have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recolleft  one  inftance 
wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  fhall  ven- 
ture to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters, 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water- 
gruel  5 and  if  the  patient  is  coftive,  a little  fweet 
oil,  honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clyfters  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while 
they  keep  the  body  open,  and  at  the  fame  time  nou- 
rifti  the  patient,  who  is  often  in  this  difeafe  unable 
to  retain  any  food  upon  his  ftomach.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons  they  muft  not  be  negleded,  as  the  patient’s  life 
may  depend  on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous 
difeafes  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally 
proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation 
of  the  ftomach ; to  which  may  be  added  coftivenefs, 
worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of 
nuts,  drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  ftale  bot- 
tled beer  or  ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may  like- 
wife  be^  occafioned  by  a rupture,  by  feirrhous  tumours 
of  the  inteftines,  or  by  their  oppoftte  ftdes  growing 
together. 
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The  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denomi- 
nated Iliac  paffion^  Enteritis.,  ^c.  according  to  the 
name  of  the  parts  afTeded.  The  treatment  how- 
ever is  nearly  the  fame  whatever  part  of  the  intef- 
linal  canal  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe ; we  lhall  there- 
fore omit  thefe  diftindtions,  left  they  Ihould  perplex 
the  reader. 

The  Jymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  difeafe ; only  the  pain,  if  poflible,  is  more 
acute,  and  is  fituated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  like- 
wife  more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excre- 
ments, together  with  the  clyfters,  are  difcharged  by 
the  mouth.  The  patient  is  continually  belching  up 
wind,  and  has  often  an  obftrudlion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  fhifts  and  the  vomiting  only  re- 
turns at  certain  intervals,  jnd  while  the  clyfters  pafs 
downwards,  there  is  ground  for  hope  ; but  when  the 
clyfters  and  fj;ces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient  is  ex- 
ceeding weak,  with  a low  fluttering  pulfe,  a pale 
countenarice,  and  a difagreeable  or  ftinking  breath, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will 
prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black  foetid  ftools,  with 
a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a total  ceflation  of  pain, 
are  figns  of  a mortification  already  begun,  and  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

REGIMEN. r-The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 

in  general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach.  The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding 
cold,  and  all  violent  pafhons  of  the  mind.  His  lood 
ought  to  be  very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities; 
his  drink  weak  and  diluting;  as  clear  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in 

the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of  the  greateft 
importance.  It  Ihould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
fymptoms  appear,  andv^mift  be  repeated  according 

to 
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to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe. 

A bliftering-plafter  is  here  likewife  to  be  applied 
immediately  over  the  part  where  the  moft  violent  pain 
is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels, 
but  even  ciyfters  and  purgative  medicines,  which  be- 
fore had  no  efFeft,  will  operate  when  the  bliller  be- 
gins to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs 
fliould  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm  water;  and 
cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 
filled  with  warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles 
filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 
The  clyfters  may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin 
gruel  with  fait,  and  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or  frefli 
butter.  Thefe  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  or 
three  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient  continues ' 
coftive. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fomen- 
tations, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong  purga- 
tives ; but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often 
increafe  their  contraction,  and  by  that  means  fruftrate 
their  own  intention,  it  will  be  ncceflary  to  join  them 
with  opiates,  which  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relaxing 
the  fpafmodic  contraftlons  of  the  guts,  greatly  afiilt 
the  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  putpofe  of  opening  the  body 
very  well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falts. 
Two  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diftblved  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea-cupful 
of  it  taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  At  the 
fame  time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  peppermint  or 
fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation,  and 
prevent  the  vomiting,  &c. 
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Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effect  in  flaying 
the  vomiting,  and  appealing  the  other  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  this  difeafe^.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to 
lharpen  the  patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice 
of  lemon}  or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  with 
vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will 
flay  on  the  flomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  mull 
take  purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the  fol- 
lowing anfwer  very  well:  Take  jalap  in  powder,  and 
vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one 
grain,  Caftile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit 
for  pills.  Thefe  muft  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if 
they  do  not  operate  in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be 
repeated. 

If  a flool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  immerfe  the  patient 
in  warm  water  up  to  the  bread.  I have  often  feen 
this  fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  The  patient  mud  continue  in  the  water  as  long 
as  he  can  eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one 
immerfion  has  not  the  defired  effc(5l,  it  may  be  re- 
peated as  foon  as  the  patient’s  drength  and  fpirits  are 
recruited.  It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go  frequently 
into  the  bath,  than  to  continue  too  long  at  a time } 
and  it  is  often  neceflary  to  repeat  it  feveral  times  be- 
fore it  has  the  defired  effecfl. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
of  procuring  a dool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe, 
that  this  was  brought  about  by  immerfingthe  patient’s 
lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk 
upon  a wet  pavement,  and  dafhing  his  legs  and  thighs 
with  the  cold  water.  This  method,  when  others  fail, 
at  lead  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with 
fome  danger}  but  a doubtful  remedy  is  better  than 
none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quick- 
filver.  This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral 
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ounces,  or  even  a pound,  but  fhould  not  exceed 
that*.  When  there  is,  reafon  to  fufpedt  a mortifi- 
cation of  the  guts,  this  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
tried.  In  that  cafe  it  cannot  cure  the  patient,  and 
will  only  haflen  his  death.  But  when  the  obftrudlion 
is  occafioned  by  any  caufe  that  can  be  removed  by 
force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a proper  medicine,  but 
the  beft  that  can  be  adminiftered,  as  it  is  the  fitteft 
body  we  know  for  making  its  way  through  the  intef- 
tinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
muft  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  inteftineS 
returned  by  gentle  preffure  with  the  hand.  If  this, 
with  fomentations  and  clyfters,  fhould  not  fucceed, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a furgical  operation,  which 
may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such*as  would  avoiding  this  excruciating  and  dan- 
gerous difeafe,  muft  take  care  never  to  be  too  long 
without  a ftool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have 
had  feveral  pounds  of  hard  dry  faces  taken  out  of 
their  guts.  They  ftiould  likewdfe  beware  of  eating 
too  freely  of  four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking 
ftale  windy  liquors,  &c.  I have  known  it  brought 
on  by  living  too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which  are 
feldom  good.  It  likewife  proceeds  frequently  from 
cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  &c,  but  efpecially  from 
wet  feet. 


OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding difeafes,  both  in  'its  fymptoms  and  method 
of  cure.  It  is  generally  attended  with  coftivenefs 

* When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats 
its  own  intention,  as  it  drags  down  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach, 
which  prevents  it  getting  over  the  Pylorus.  In  this  cafe  the  pa- 
tient (hould  be  hung  up  by  the  heels,  in  6rder  that  the  quickfilver 
ipay  be  difcharged  by  his  mouth, 
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and  acute  pain  of  the  bowels;  and  requires  diluting 
' diet,  evacuations,  fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to 
their  caufes,  as  the  flatulent^  the  bilious^  the  hyftericy 
the  nervous^  &c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a parti- 
cular method  of  treatment,  we  fhall  point  out  their 
moft  general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for 
their  relief. 

The  flatulent^  or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indifcreet  life  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard 
digeftion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and 
fuch  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  obftrudlcd 
perfpiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people, 
whofe  digeftive  powers  are  weak,  are  moft  liable  to 
this  kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affect  the  ftomach  or 
inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  ftretching  of 
the  affedted  part.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling  in  his 
guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difcharge  of  wind, 
either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is  feldom 
confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour  wanders 
from  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another  till  it  finds 
a vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 
green  fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  beft  medi- 
cine on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a 
dram  of  brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  pa- 
tient fliould  likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a watm 
hearth-ftone,  or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them ; and 
warm  cloths  may  be  applied  to  his  ftomach  and 
bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpice- 
ries,  or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ven- 
tured upon.  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here 
unlefs  at  the  very  beginning,  before  any  fymptoms 
of  inflammation  appear.  We  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  a colic  occafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent 
food  might  always  be  cured  by  fpirits  and  warm 
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liquors,  if  they  were  taken  immediately  upon  per- 
ceiving the  firft  uneafinefs;  but  when  the  pain  has 
continued  for  a confiderable  time,  and  there  is  reafon 
to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  already  be- 
gun, all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided  as  poifon,  and 
the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
the  inflammation  of  the  inteftines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  occafion 
colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I have  gene- 
rally found  the  beft  method  of  cure  for  thefe  was  to 
drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors,  as  water- 
gruel,  fmall  poffet,  water  with  toaftcd  bread  foaked 
in  it,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion 
generally  cure  themfelves  by  occafioning  vomiting 
or  purging.  Thefe  difcharges  are  by  no  means  to 
be  flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
warm  water,  or  >veak  pofTet.  When  their  violence 
is  over,  the  patient  may  take  a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or 
any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his 
debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafloned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch- 
ing cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  begin- 
ning, by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  drinking  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will 
promote  the  perfpiration,  as  weak  wine- whey,  or 
water-gruel,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in 
it. 

Thofe  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  pre- 
vented were  they  careful  to  change  their  clothes 
when  they  get  wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a 
dram,  or  to  drink  fome  warm  liquor  after  eating 
any  kind  of  green  trafh.  We  do  not  mean  to 
recommend  the  pradlice  of  dram-drinking,  but  in 
this  cafe  ardent  fpirits  prove  a real  medicine,  and 
indeed  the  beffc  that  can  be  adminiftered.  A glafs 
pf  good  peppermit-water  will  have  nearly  the 
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fame  effect  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  in  fome  cafes  is 
rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  great  thirft,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He 
vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  which 
being  difcharged,  feems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before. 
As  the  diftemper  advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit 
fometimes  increafes  foas  to  become  almofl  continual, 
and  the  proper  motion  of  the  intefrines  is  fo  far  per- 
verted, that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  impend- 
ing iliac  paffion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe 
full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after 
which  clyfters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear  whey  or 
gruel,  fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  muft  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken-broth, 
with  a little  manna  diffolyed  in  it,  or  a flight  decodlion 
of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  very  proper,  or  any  other 
thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Befides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
neceflliry  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water,  and  if  this  fliould  not  fucceed,  the  pa- 
tient mult  be  immerfed  up  to  the  breaft  in  warm 
water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very 
difficult  to  reftrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient 
may  drink  a decoftion  of  toafted  bread,  or  an  infu- 
fion  of  garden-mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefe 
not  have  the  defired  effect,  the  faline  draught,  with 
a few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 
A fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may  be  fpread  in 
form  of  a catapJafm,  and  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach.  Clyflers,  with  a proper  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewife  be 
frequently  adminiftered. 

The 
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The  hyjieric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  thb 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  vomitingj  &c.  ^A^hat  the 
patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a greenifh 
colour.  There  is  a great  finking  of  the  fpirits, 
with  dejeiffion  of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  are  the  chara6teriftic  fymptoms  of  this  diffir- 
der.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice, 
but  this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  in  a few 
days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every^  thing  that 
weakens  the  patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be 
avoided.  If  l^iowever  the  vomiting  ffiould  prove 
violent,  lukewarm  water,  or  Imall  polTet,  may  be 
drank  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  Afterwards  the  pa- 
tient may  take  fifteen,  twenty,  or  tvventy-five  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of  cinnamon-water. 
This  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or  twelve  hours  till 
the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  like  wife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea  after  them.  If  afafoetida  fhould  prove 
difagreeable,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  tindlure  of  caftor  in  a cup  of  pennyroyal 
tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of  Peru 
dropped  upon*  a bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken  in  its 
ftead.  The  anti-hyfteric  plafter  may  alfo  be  ufed, 
which  has  often  a good  effed  *. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters 
of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufadurers  of  white^  lead, 
&:c.  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of 
England,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
leaden  veffels  ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is 
likewife  a frequent  difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
it  is  termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 

# 

* See  Appendix,  AnU-hyJleric  Plajler. 
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No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an 
end.  I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days 
with  very  little  intermilTion,  the  body  all  the  while 
continuing  bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length 
yield,  and  the  patient  recover  *.  It  generally  how- 
ever leaves  the  patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a 
palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  pafTion,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  guts,  that  we  (hall  not  infifl:  upon  it.  The 
body  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given  in 
fmall  dofes,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  their  ope- 
ration muft  be  aflafted  by  foft  oily  clyfters,  fomenta- 
tions, &c.  The  caftor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  pro- 
per in  this  difeafe.  It  may  both  be  mixed  with  the 
clyfters  and  given  by  the  mouth  f. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efHcacious 
medicine  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  two  drachms  three  times  a-day,  or 
oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  ftrong  rum,  is  likewife 
proper  for  rubbing  the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling, 
or  other  fymptoms  of  the  palfy,  are  felt.  When  the 
tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed 
with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs,  or  of 
rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  muft  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  ufe 
an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
difeafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  Bath  waters  are  found  to 
be  extremely  proper. 

• As  the  finoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often 
procure  a ftool  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus  for 
this  purpofe  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  furgeon.  It  may  be  pur- 
chafed  at  a fmall  expence,  and  will  be  of  fervice  in  feveral  other 
cafes,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  &c. 

f The  dofe  is  from  one  table-fpoonful  to  two  or  three,  if  ne- 
ceffary  to  open  the  body. 
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To  avord  this  kind  of  colic,  people  muft  flnm  all 
four  fruits,  acids,  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Thofc 
who  work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bu- 
finefs  fading,  and  their  food  Ihould  be  oily  or  fat. 
They  may  take  a glafs  of  fallad  oil,  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum,  every  morning,  but  fhould  never 
take  fpirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  belt  for 
them;  as  fat  broths,  &c.  but  low  living  is  bad. 
They  fliould  frequently  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted 
air;  and  fliould  never  differ  themfelves  to  be  cof- 
tive.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  it  has  been  found  of  great  ufe,  for  pre- 
venting this  colic,  to  wear  a piece  of  flannel  round 
the  waift,  and  to  drink  an  infufion  of  ginger  by  way 
of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be 
mentioned,  but  too  many  diftinflions  would  tend 
only  to  perplex  the  reader.  Thofe  already  men- 
tioned are  the  moft  material,  and  fliould  indeed  be 
attended  to,  as  their  treatment  is  very  different. 
But  even  perfons  who  are  not  in  a condition  to 
diftinguifh  very  accurately  in  thefe  matters,  may 
neverthelefs  be  of  great  fervice  to  patients  in  colics 
of  every  kind,  by  only  obferving  the  following  ge- 
neral rules,  viz.  To  bathe  the  feet  and  legs  in 
warm  water ; to  apply  bladders  filled  with  warm 
water,  or  cloths  wrung  out  of  it,  to  the  ftomach 
and  bowels ; to  make  the  patient  drink  freely  of  di- 
luting mucilaginous  liquors ; and  to  give  him  an 
emollient  clyfter  every  two  or  three  hours.  Should 
thefe  not  fucceed,  the  patient  ought  to  be  immerfed 
in  warm  water. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from 

any  of  thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory 
7 fever. 
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fever.  It  may  likewife  be'occafioned  by' wounds  or 
brulfes  of  the  kidneys ; fmall  (fones  or  gravel  lodg- 
ing within  themj  by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines;  as 
fpirits  of  turpentine,  tindure  of  cantharides,  &c. 
Violent  motion,  as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpecially 
in  hot  weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  too  for- 
cibly into  the  kidneys,  may  occafion  this  malady. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  lying  toofoft,  too  much 
on  the  back,  involuntary  contradions,  or  fpafms,  in 
the  urinary  vefTels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. There  is  a fharp  pain  about 

the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver, and  a ftupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the 
affeded  fide.  The  urine  is  at  firft  clear,  and  after- 
wards of  a reddifli  colour ; but  in  the  word  kind  of 
the  difeafe  it  generally  continues  pale,  is  palTed  with 
difficulty,  and  commonly  in  Imall  quantities  at  a 
time.  The  patient  feels  great  uneafinefs  when  he 
endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  v/ith 
moft  eafe  on  the  affeded  fide,  and  has  generally  a 
raufea  or  vomiting,  refembling  that  which  happens 
in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe  how'ever  may  be  diilinguifhed  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  palfing  urine  w'ith  which  it  is  con- 
Itamly  attended. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  of  a heating  or 

ftimulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  mull 
be  thin  and  light;  as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with 
mild  vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient  and.  thin 
liquors  muft  be  plentifully  drank ; as  clear  whey,  or 
balm-tea  fweetened  with  honey,  decodions  of 
marlh- mallow  roots,  with  barley  and  liquorice, 
&c.  The  patient,  notwithftanding  the  vomiting, 
muft  conftantly  keep  lipping  fmall  quantities  of 
thefe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  fo  fafely 
and  certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and  expels 
the  obftruding  caufe,  as  copious  dilution.  The 

patient 
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patient  muft  be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from 
cold,  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  re- 
main. ' 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  generally  necef- 

fary,  efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve 
ounces  may  be  let  from  the  arm  %r  foot  with  a lan- 
cet, and  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours, 
cfpecially  if  the  patient  be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  hemorrhoidal  veins, 
as  a difeharge  from  thefe  will  greatly  relieve  the  pa- 
tient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  muft  be  applied  as  near  as  pofTible  to  the  part 
affedled,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the 
bladders  be  filled  with  a decotftion  of  mallows  and 
camornile  flowers,  to  which  a little  faffron  is  added, 
and -mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it 
will  be  ftill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  admlni- 
ftered ; and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little  fait 
and  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
ftone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel 
or  ftone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in 
the  Ureter  *,  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  foment- 
ations, to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil, 
and  to  give  gentle  diuretics ; as  juniper-water  fweet- 
cned  with  the  fyrup  of  marfli- mallows : a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  Iweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  now  and  then  be  put  in  a 
cwp  of  the  patient’s  drink.  He  ought  likewife  to 
taice  exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriao-e,  if  he  be 
able  to  bear  it. 


_ Tne  Ureters  are  two  long  and  fmall  canals,  one  on  each  fide ' 
which  carry  the  unne  from  the  bafon  of  the  kidneys  to  the  bladi 
Sometimes  pbllruaed  by  fmall  pieces  of  gravel 
ailing  down  from  tne  kidneys,  and  lodging  in  thepi. 

When 
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When  the  difeafe  is  protrafted  beyond  the  feventh'" 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a ftupor 
and  heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of 
chillnefs,  fhivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that 
matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  abfcefs 
■will  enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  fliews  that  an  ulcer  is 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be 
careful  to  abftain  from  all  acr’d,  four,  and  faked  pro- 
vifionsj  and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous 
herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young 
animals,  made  with  barley,  and  common  pot  herbs, 
&c.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  and  butter-milk 
that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by  fome  reckoned 
a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  Toan- 
fwer  this  charafter,  however,  it  muft  be  drank  for 
a confiderable  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  Ijkc- 
wife  been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This 
medicine  is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain.  It  muft  like  wife  be  ufed  for 
a confiderable  time,  in  order  to  produce  any  falutary 
effedts. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflam- 
mation, or  obftruftions  of  the  kidneys,  muft  abftain 
from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar  j and 
their  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  eafy  digcftion. 
They  fliould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  and  ftiould  not 
lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the 
kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  paffing  urine, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a conftant  inclination  to  go 
to  ftool,  and  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water. 


This 
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This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  princi- 
ples as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet 
muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling 
nature.  Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning, 
and  in  robuft  conftitutions  it  will  often  be  neceftary  to 
repeat  it.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  fhould  be 
fomented  with  warm  water,  or  a decoflion  of  mild 
vegetables  \ and  emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently 
to  be  adminiftered,  &c. 

The  patient  ftiould  abftain  from  every  thing  that  is 
of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  quality,  and  ftiould 
live  entirely  upon  fmall  broi;hs,  gruels,  or  mild  ve- 
getables. 

A ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder;  as  a 
fwelling  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins ; hard  faces 
lodged  in  the  re5tum ; a ftone  in  the  bladder ; excre- 
fcences  in  the  urinary  palTages,  a palfy  of  the  blad- 
der, hyfteric  alFedlions,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires 
a particular  treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under 
our  prefent  confideration.  We  ftiall  only  obferve, 
that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gentle  applications  are 
the  fafeft,  as  ftrong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of 
an  irritating  nature,  generally  increafe  the  danger. 

I have  known  fome  perfons  kill  themfelves  by  intro- 
ducing probes  into  the  urinary  pafles,  to  remove,  as 
they  thought,  fomewhat  that  obftruded  the  difeharge 
of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a violent  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  by  ufing  ftrong  diuretics,  as  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, &c.  for  that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjedt  to  inflammation  than  moft 
of  the  other  vifeera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower;  > 
but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty removed,  and  often  ends  in  a fuppuration  or 
feirrhus. 


X 


CAUSES. 


3o6  inflammation  of  the  LIVER* 

CAUSES. Befides  the  common  caufes  of  In- 

flammation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz. 
exceflive  fatnefs,  a fcirrhus  of  the  liver  itfelf,  violent 
fliocks  from  fl:rong  vomits  when  the  liver  was  before 
unfound,  an  aduft  or  atrabiliarian  ftate  of  the  blood, 
any  thing  that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has 
been  greatly  heated,  ftones  obftrudUng  the  courfe  of 
the  bile,  drinking  ftrong  wines  and  fpirituous  liquors, 
ufing  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obftinate  hypochondriacal 
affeftions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  known  by  a 

painful  tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of  weight, 
or  fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loathing 
of  food,  great  third:,  with  a pale  or  yellowiffi  colour 
of  the  fkin  and  eyes. 

The  Jymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to  the 
particular-  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation 
happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  an  inflammation  is  not  fo  much  as  fufpedled  ; but 
when  it  happens  In  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the 
liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker,  and 
the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a hic- 
cup, and  a pain  extending  to  the  flioulder,  with  diffi- 
culty of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  pleu- 
rlfy  by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated  under  the 
falfe  ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  diflin- 
guiffied  from  the  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  difor- 
ders  by  the  degree  of  fever  with  which  it  is  always 
attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mor- 
tal. A conftant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  ex- 
ceflive thirft,  are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a 
fuppuration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  difcharged 
outwardly,  the  danger  is  great.  When  the  fcirrhus 
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of  the  liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a 
proper  regimen,  may  neverthelefs  live  a number  of 
years  tolerably  eafy ; but  if  he  indulge  in  animal 
food  and  ftrong  liquors>  or  take  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  feirrhus  will  be  con- 
verted into  a cancer,  which  muft  infallibly  prove 
fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 

ferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All 
hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  dilut- 
ing liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank  freely. 
The  food  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  be- 

ginning of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  neceflary, 
even  though  the  pulfe  fhould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat 
it.  All  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided;  the 
body  however  muft  be  kept  gently  open.  A decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  with  a little  honey  or  manna,  will 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  The  fide  affeded  muft 
be  fomented  in  the  manner  diredled  in  the  foregoing 
difeafes.  Mild  laxative  clyfters  fhould  be  frequently 
adminiftered ; and  if  the  pain  fhould  notwithftanding 
continue  violent,  a bliftering  plafter  may  be  applied 
over  the  part  affefted ; or  rather  a plafter  made  of 
gum  ammoniac  and  vinegar  of  fquills. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
have  a very  good  effed  here.  For  this  purpofe  half 
a drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fwcet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the 
patient’s  drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The  only 
thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting 
liquors  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  human  blood. 
Indeed  the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
topical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is 
colder  than  the  blood. 

X 2 
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If  the  (tools  (hould  be  loofc,  and  even  ftreaked 
with  blood,  no  means  muft  be  ufed  to  (lop  them, 
unlefs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient. 
Loofe  (tools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  o(F  the 
difeafe. 

If  an  abfcefs  or  impodhume  is  formed  in  the  liver, 
all  methods  (hould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and 
difcharge  itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  ap- 
plication of  poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  &c. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes 
away  in  the  urine,  and  fometimes  it  is  difcharged  by 
(tool,  but  thefe  are  efforts  of  Nature  which  no  means 
can  promote.  When  the  abfcefs  burfts  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen  at  large,  death  muft  enfue ; nor 
will  the  event  be  more  favourable  when  the  abfcefs  is 
opened  by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  liver 
adheres  to  the  feritonaum^  fo  as  to  form  a bag  for 
the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen ; in  which  cafe  opening  the  abfcefs 
by  a fufficiently  large  incifion  will  probably  fave  the 
patient’s  life 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  (hould  end  in  a fcirrhus,  the  patient  muft 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge 
in  fiefh,  fifh,  (trong  liquors,  or  any  highly  feafoned  or 
faked  provifions ; but  fliould,  for  the  molt  part,  live 
on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle 
cxercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter- 
milk. If  he  takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it  Ihould  be 
fine  mild  ale,  which  is  lefs  heating  than  wines  or 
fpirits. 

We  (hall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the 
other  vifcera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned. 

• I know  a gentleman  who  has  had  feveral  abfeefles  of  the 
fiver  opened,  and  is  now  a llrong  and  healthy  man,  though  above 
eighty  years  of  age. 

The 
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The  chief  rule  with  refpeft  to  all  of  them  is,  to  let 
blood,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a 
heating  nature,  to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part 
alFedled,  and  to  caule  the  patient  to  drink  a fufficient 
quantity  of  v/arm  diluting  liquors. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

* k "HE  cholera  morlus  is  a violent  purging  and  vo- 
miting, attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and  a 
conftant  defire  to  go  to  ftool.  It  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  and  is  mod  common  in  autumn.  There  is 
hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this, 
when  proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for  re- 
moving it. 

CAUSES.—'  It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy 
and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile  j cold  j food  that 
eafily  turns  rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach ; as  butter, 
bacon,  fweet-meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries, 
and  other  cold  fruits *  *.  It  is  fometimes  the  effed  of 
ftrong  acrid  purges  or  vomits,  or  of  poifonous  fub. 
ftances  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  violent  paftions  or  affedions  of  the  mind ; 
as  fear,  anger,  8fc. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  generally  preceded  by  a 

cardialgia^  or  heart- burn,  four  belchings,  and  fla- 
tulencies, with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 
To  thefe  fucceed  exceftive  vomiting,  and  purging 

♦ I have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  djf- 
eafe,  and  both  tiipes  it  was  occafioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 

X 3 of 
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of  green,  yellow,  or  blackifh  coloured  bile,  with  a 
diller  fion  of  the  ftomach,  and  violent  griping  pains^ 
There  is  likewife  a great  third  with  a very  quick  un- 
equal pulfe,  and  often  a fixed  acute  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the 
pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  become  quite  impercep- 
tible, the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped,  and  are 
often  covered  with  a clammy  fweat,  the  urine  is  ob- 
ftruded,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulfions,  are  the 
figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe, the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending 
caufe  fhould  be  aflifted,  by  promoting  the  purging 
and  vomiting.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muff 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors  j as  whey,  butter- 
milk, warm  water,  thin  water-gruel,  fmall  poffer, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very 
weak  chicken  broth.  This  fliould  not  only  be 
drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a 
clyfter  of  it  given  every  hour  in  order  to  promote  the 
purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a decodion  of  toafted  oat-bread  may  be 
drank  to  flop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fhould  be 
toafted  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  fpring  water.  Jf  oat-bread  cannot  be  had, 
wheat- bread,  or  oat- meal  well  toafted,  may  be  ufed 
in  its  ftead.  If  this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vo- 
miting, two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  julep,  with 
ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every  hour  till 
it  ceafes. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  never 
to  be  flopped  too  foon.  As  long  as  thefe  dif- 
charges  do  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falu- 
tary,  and  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought 
to  be  promoted.  But  when  the  patient  is  weak- 
ened by  the  evacuations,  whifh  may  be  known 
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from  the  finking  of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe  muft 
immediately  be  had  to  opiates,  as  recommended 
above  1 to  which  may  be  added  ftrong  wines,  with 
fpirituous  cinnamon  waters,  and  other  generous 
cordials.  Warm  negus,  or  ftrong  wine-whey,  will 
likewife  be  neceflary  to  fupport  the  patient’s  fpirits, 
and  promote  the  perfpiration.  His  legs  Ihould  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and 
warm  bricks  applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet.  Flan- 
nels wrung  out  of  warm  fpirituous  fomentations 
ftiould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe,  it  will  be  necelfary  for  fome  time  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  at 
Icaft  twice  a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient’s 
food  ought  to  be  nourifliing,  but  taken  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  he  fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife.  As 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  generally  much  weak- 
ened, an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  other  bitters,  in 
fmall  wine,  lharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may 
be  drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time 
in  this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  reliev- 
ing the  patient  even  in  the  moft  defperate  circum- 
ftances.  Of  this  I lately  faw  a very  ftriking  proof  in 
an  old  man  and  his  fon,  who  had  been  both  feized 
with  it  about  the  middle  of  the  night.  I did  not 
fee  them  till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much 
more  the  appearance  of  dead  than  of  living  men. 
No  pulfe  could  be  felt;  the  extremities  were  cold  and 
rigid,  the  countenance  was  ghaftly,  and  the  ftrength 
almoft  quite  exhaufted.  Yet  from  this  deplorable 
condition  they  were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of 
opiates  and  cordial  medicines. 
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A LOOSENESS,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a difeafe,  but  rather*  as  a falutary  eva- 
cuation. It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  flopped, 
unlefs  when  it  continues,  too  long,  or  evidently 
weakens  the  patient.  As  this  however  fometimes 
happens,  we  fhall  point  out  the  moft  common 
caufes  of  a loofenefs,  with  the  proper  method  of 
treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold, 
or  an  obflruded  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  li- 
quors, to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to 
take  every  other  method  to  reftore  the  perfpira- 
tion. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  re- 
pletion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits 
not  only  cleanfc  the  flomach,  but  promote  all  the 
fecretions,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance 
in  carrying  off  a debauch.  Half  a drachm  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  powder  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 
A day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of 
rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  if  the  loofenefs  continues.  The  patient 
ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of  eafy 
digeftion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley- 
water. 

A loofenefs  occafioned  by  the  obflrudlion  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding. 
If  that  does  not  fuCceed,  other  evacuations  may  be 
fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  ob- 
ftrudled.  At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be 
taken  to  rcflore  the  ufual  difeharges,  as  not  only 
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the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  but  the  patient’s  life,  may 
depend  on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flopped. 
It  is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off  fome 
offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body, 
might  have  fatal  effedts.  Children  are  very  liable 
to  this  kind  of  loofenefs,  efpecially  while  teething. 
It  is  however  fo  far  from  being  hurtful  to  them, 
that  fuch  children  generally  get  their  teeth  with 
lead  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  ftools  fliould  at  any 
time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful  of  mag- 
nefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may 
be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  panado,  or  any  other 
food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will  ge- 
nerally corredl  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the  griping 
• ftools. 

A diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs,  which  proceeds  from 
violent  paffions  or  affedlions  of  the  mind,  muft  be 
treated  with  the  greatefl  caution.  Vomits  in  this 
cafe  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe, 
unlefs  they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. Opiates,  and  other  antifpafmodic  medicines, 
are  mofl  proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  valerian  or 
penny-royal  tea  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  chearfulnefs,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind  are  here  of  the  greatefl  import- 
ance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifon- 
ous  fubflances  taken  into  the  flomach,  the  patient 
muft  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with 
oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging, 
Afterwards,  if  there  be  reafon  to  "fiirpedl  that  the 
bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary.  Small 
dofes  of  laudanum  may  likevvife  be  taken  to  remove 
their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities, 
occafions  a loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
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pentle  dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives. 
The  gouty  matter  is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards 
the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms, 
&c.  The  perfpiration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
promoted  by  warm  diluting  liquors;  as  wine-whey 
with  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  or  a few  drops  of  liquid  lau- 
danum, in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which 
may  be  known  from  the  niminefs  of  the  ftools, 
mixed  with  pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medi- 
cines mull  be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  ver- 
min, as  the  powder  of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb  and 
calomel.  Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone,  or 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  rhubarb  infufed,  will  be  pro- 
per to  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  and  prevent  the  new’ 
generation  of  wormiS. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  had 
water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  gene- 
rally proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  this  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from 
the  ufe  of  unwholefome  water,  it  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it 
may  be  corrected  by  mixing  with  it  quick  lime,  chalk, 
or  the  like. 

In  people  whofe  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  exer- 
cife  immediately  after  eating  will  occafion  a loofe- 
nefs. Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will 
be  proper,  bcfides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to  ufe 
fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach,  as  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter 
and  aftringent  ingredients,  in  white  wine.  Such  per- 
fons  ought  likewife  to  take  frequently  a glafs  or  two 
of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when 
it  is  found  neceflary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to 
confift  of  rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  Bavoured  with 
cinnamon;  rice-jelly,  fago  with  red  port;  and 
the  lighter  forts  of  flcfli-meat  roafted.  The  drink, 
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may  be  thin  water-gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth 
made  from  lean  veal,  or  with  a Iheep’s  head,  as  be- 
ing more  gelatinous  than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken- 
broth. 

Perfons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to 
frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  fliould  live  tem- 
perately, avoiding  crude  fummer  fruits,  all  un- 
wholefome  foods,  and  meats  of  hard  digeftion.  They 
ought  likewife  to  beware  of  cold,  moiftiire,  or 
whatever  may  obftruft  the  perfpiration,  and  ihould 
wear  flannel  next  the  fldn.  All  violent  palTions,  as 
fear,  anger,  &c,  are  likewife  carefully  to  be  guarded 
againfl. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caules ; as 
cxcefs  in  eating  and  drinking;  foulnefs  of  the  fto- 
mach ; the  acrimony  of  the  aliments ; a tranflation 
of  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the 
eryfipelas,  or  other  difeafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  a loofenefs  having  been 
too  fuddenly  flopped ; from  the  floppage  of  any 
cuflomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles,  the 
menJeSi  &c.  from  a weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  the 
colic,  the  iliac  palTion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gra- 
vel, worms ; or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into 
the  flomach.  It  is  an  ufual  fymptom  of  injuries 
done  to  the  brain ; as  contufions,  compreflions,  &c. 
It  is  likewife  a fymptom  of  wounds  or  inflamma- 
tions of  the  diaphragm,  inteflines,  fpleen,  liver, 
kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  mo- 
tions, as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a car- 
riage, &c.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  vio- 
lent paflions,  or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  or  difgree- 
able  objefls,  efpecially  of  fuch  things  as  have  for- 
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merly  produced  vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach : 
in,  this  cafe,  what  the  patient  vomits  is  generally 
of  a yellow  or  greenifli  colour,  and  has  a bitter 
tafte.  Perfons  who  are  fubjed:  to  nervous  affec- 
tions ar«  often  fuddenly  feized  with  violent  fits  of 
vomiting.  Laftly,  vomiting  is  a common  fymp- 
tom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  generally  comes 
on  about  two  weeks  after  the  ftoppage  of  the 
menfesy  and  continues  during  the  firfl  three  or  four 
months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or 
indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe, 
but  as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to 
be  promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin 
gruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  a 
dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off 
with  weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  retroceftion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obftruc- 
tion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all 
means  muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  thefe  difeharges ; or, 
if  that  cannot  be  effeded,  their  place  muft  be  fupplied 
by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extre- 
mities in  warm  water,  opening  iffues,  fetons,  perpe- 
tual blifters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effed  of  pregnancy,  it 
may  generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keep- 
ing the  body  gently  open.  The  bleeding  however 
ought  to  be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the 
purgatives  fhould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs, 
ftewed  prunes,  manna,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  wo- 
men are  moft  apt  to  vomit  in  the  morning  imme- 
diately after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is  owing 
partly  to  the  change  of  pofture,  but  more  to  the 
emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It  may  generally  be 
prevented  by  taking  a difh  of  coffee,  tea,  or  fome 
light  breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women  who  are  af- 
flided  with  vomiting  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both  in 
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body  and  mind.  They  fhould  neither  allow  their 
ftomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor  Ihould  they  eat 
much  at  once.  Cold  water  is  a very  proper  drink 
in  this  cafe  ; if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a little  brandy 
may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  are  low,  and  the 
perfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of  cinnamon-water, 
with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or  oranges,  may  be 
taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach, bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark 
infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb 
as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent 
medicine  in  this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo 
a good  medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a 
glafs  of  wine  or  water.  Habitual  vomitings  are  fome- 
times  alleviated  by  making  oyfters  a principal  part  of 
diet. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 
ftomach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  beft 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a difti  of  tea  or  a 
little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceffary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paftlons,  or 
affedions  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  muft  be  care- 
fully avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are  exceed- 
ingly dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to 
be  kept  perfedly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind 
Toothed,  and  to  take  Tome  gentle  cordial,  as  negus, 
or  a little  brandy  and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of 
laudanum  may  occafionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affedions 
of  the  ftomach,  muflc,  caftor,  and  other  antifpafmo- 
dic  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and  aromatic  plaf- 
ters  have  likewile  a good  effed.  The  ftomach-plailer 
of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  may  be 
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applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a plafter  of 
theriacuy  which  will  anfwer  rather  better.  Aromatic 
medicines  may  likewife  be  taken  inwardly,  as  cinna- 
mon or  mint-tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in  it,  &c. 
The  region  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  aether, 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy,  or 
other  fpirits.  The  belly  (hould  be  fomented  with 
warm  water,  or  the  patient  immerfed  up  to  the  bread 
in  a warm  bath. 

I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in 
the  ait  of  effervefcence,  of  fingular  ufe  in  dopping 
a vomiting,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe 
may  be  prepared  by  didblving  a drachm  of  the  fait  of 
tartar,  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  frefh  lemon-juice, 
and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint- water,  the 
fame  quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a little 
white  fugar.  This  draught  mud  be  fwallowed  before 
the  effervefcence  is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  vio- 
lent. . A violent  vomiting  has  fometimes  been  dop- 
ped  by  cupping  on  the  region  of  the  domach  after  all 
other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  lead  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomit- 
ing again,  even  after  it  has  been  dopped,  the  patient 
mud  avoid  all  manner  of  action.  The  diet  mud  be 
fo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  domach,  and  no- 
thing fliould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digedion.  We 
do  not  however  mean  that  the  patient  (hould  live  en- 
tirely upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits 
eafier  on  the  domach  than  liquids. 
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OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER 
DISORDERS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 
AND  BLADDER. 

HE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceffive  difcharge 


of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  among 
young  people  ; but  often  attacks  perfons  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the  more  vio- 
lent employments,  or  have  been  hard  drinkers  in  their 


CAUSES. — A diabetes  is  often  the  confequence  of 
acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where  the  patient 
has  fuffered  by  excefllve  evacuations ; it  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long  journies 
upon  a hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens, 
running,  &c.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  hard  drink- 
ing, or  the  ufe  of  ftrong  ftimulating  diuretic  medi- 
cines, as  tinfture  of  cantharides,  fpirits  of  turpentine, 
and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the  effcd  of  drinking  too 
great  quantities  of  mineral  waters.  Many  imagine 
that  thefe  will  do  them  no  fervice  unlefs  they  be 
drank  in  great  quantities,  by  which  miftake  it  of- 
ten happens  that  they  occafion  worfe  difeafes  than 
thofe  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a word,  this 
difeafc  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity 
of  the  organs  which  fecrete  the  urine,  from  fome- 
thing  that  ftimulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from 
a thin  diflblved  ftate  of  the  blood,  which  makes  too 
great  a quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  paf- 
fages. 

SYMPTOMS. — In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally 
exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the 
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patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetifh  tafte, 
and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has  a continual 
thirft,  with  fome  degree  of  fever ; his  mouth  is  dry, 
and  he  fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpittle.  The  ftrength 
fails,  the  appetite  decays,  and  the  fielh  waftes  away 
till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  Ikin  and  bone.  There  is 
a heat  of  the  bowels ; and  frequently  the  loins,  tef- 
ticles,  and  feet  are  fwelled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
ning ; but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  be- 
comes very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old 
people,  a perfect  cure  is  not  to  be  expedled. 

REGIMEN. — Every  thing  that  ftimulates  the 
urinary  paflfages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  mud 
be  avoided.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  ffiould  live 
chiefly  on  folid  food.  His  thirft  may  be  quenched 
with  acids ; as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar. 
The  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  falop, 
with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  food.  Of  animal 
fubftances,  ffiell-fiffi  are  to  be  preferred  j as  oyfters, 
crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Briftol-water.  When  that  can- 
not be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due  propor- 
tion qf  oak- bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed. 
The  white  de coition  *,  with  ihnglafs  diffolved  in  it, 
is  likewife  a very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it 
ffiould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  ffiould 
lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  matrafs.  Nothing  hurts  the 
kidneys  more  than  lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  air, 
the  ufe  of  the  flefli-brufh,  and  every  thing  that  pro- 
motes perfpiration,  is  of  fervice.  E'or  tliis  reafon  the 
patient  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  flein.  A large 
ftrengthening-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  back ; or, 
what  will  anfvver  better,  a great  part  of  the  body  may 
be  wrapped  in  plafter. 

• Sec  Appendix,  Dccociion. 
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MEDICINE. — Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be 
not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a good 
effedt.  They  may  conlift  of  rhubarb,  with  cardamum 
feeds,  or  any  other  fpiceries,  infufed  in  wine,  and  may 
be  taken  in  fuch  quantities  aS  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open. 

The  patient  mud  next  have  recourfe  to  aftrin- 
gents  and  corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  pow- 
der made  of  equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  infpif- 
fated  juice,  commonly  called  ‘Terra  Japonic may  be 
taken  four  tinies  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it*  The  allum  mud  fird  be  melted  in 
a crucible  j afterwards  they  may  both  be  pounded 
together.  Along  with  every  dofe  of  this  powder 
the  patient  may  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tindiure  of 
rofes  *. 

If  the  patient’s  domach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in 
fubdance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
allum- whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Englidi  quarts 
of  milk  over  a flow  firej  with  three  drachms  of  allum, 
till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  reds  well.  They  take  off  fpafm  and  irri- 
tation, and  at  the  fame  time  Jeffen  the  force  of  the 
circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

The  bed  corroborants  which  we  know,  arc  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  may  be 
taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times  a-day. 
'i'he  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious  and  lels 
difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid 
elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dofe.  Such  as  can- 
not take  the  bark  in  fubdance  may  ufe  the  decodion, 
niilfed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharp- 
cned  as  above. 


• See  Appendix,  Tinilure  of  Rofes, 
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There  is  a difeafe  incident  to  labouring  people  in 
the  decline  of  life,  called  an  INCONTINENCT 
of  Urine.  But  this  is  very  different  from  a dia- 
betes, as  the  water  pafles  off  involuntarily  by  drops, 
and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity.  This 
difeafe  is  rather  troublefome  than  dangerous.  It 
is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the  fphinfter  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  often  the  effedb  of  a palfy.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &c.  Some- 
times it  is  the  effcd  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  a long  ufe  of  ftrong  diuretics, 
or  of  ftimulating  medicines  injefted  into  the  blad- 
der. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned  above  j but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  feen  it  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe, 
a piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  ap- 
plied in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from 
galling  and  excoriating  the  parts  *. 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fuppreffion  of 
urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder  j fmall  ftones  or 
gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  paffages,  hard  f^ces  lying 
in  the  reBum^  pregnancy,  a fpafm  or  contradlion  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder 
itfelf,  a fwelling  of  the  hasmorrhoidal  veins,  -&c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to 
remove  the  obftrufling  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the 
urine  j but  as  this  inftrnment  can  only  be  managed 
with  fafety  by  perfons  Ikillcd  in  furgery,  we 

• A bottle  made  of  the  India  rubber,  and  properly  applied, 
fwers  this  purpofe  belt, 
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fay  nothing  further  of  its  ufe.  A bougee  may  be  ufed 
by  any  cautious  hand,  and  will  often  fucceed  better 
than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend  in  all  obftrudions 
of  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as 
far  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  is  neceflfary, 
efpecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  inflam- 
mation. Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates  the  fe- 
ver, by  leflening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  bur,  by 
relaxing  the  folids,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or  ftridt- 
ture  upon  the  veflels,  which  occafioned  the  obftruc- 
tion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  muft  be  ufed. 
Thefe  may  either  confift  of  warm  water  alone,  or 
of  decodions  of  mild  vegetables ; as  mallows,  ca- 
momile-flowers, &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may 
either  be  applied  to  the  part  afledted,  or  a large 
bladder  filled  v;ith  the  decoftion  may  be  kept  con- 
tinually upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs  themfelves 
into  a flannel  bag,  and  apply  them  to  the  part, 
which  is  far  from  being  a bad  method.  Thefe 
continue  longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the 
decodlion,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the  part  equally 
moift. 

In  all  obflrudions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to 
be  kept  open.  This  is  not  however  to  be  at- 
tempted by  fbrong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters,  or  gentle  infufions  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyf- 
ters  in  this  cafe  not  only  open  the  body,  but  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  and  greatly 
aflift  in  removing  the  fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts 
adjacent. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decoftions 
and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marlh- 
mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  5tc.  A tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a drachm  of  Caftile 
foap,  may  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient’s  drink ; 

Y a and. 
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and,  if  there  be  no  inflammation,  he  may  drink  fiiuH 
gin-punch. 

Perfons  fubjecl  to  a fuppreflion  of  urine  ought 
to  live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fliould  be  light, 
and  their  liquor  diluting.  They  fliould  avoid  all 
acids  and  auftere  wines,  fhould  take  fuflicient  exer- 
cife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentary  occu- 
pations. 
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WuEN  fmall  ftones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or 
difcharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to 
be  afflicted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  ftones 
happens  to  make  a lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  fome 
time*  it  accumulates  frefh  matter,  and  at  length  be- 
comes too  large  to  pafs  oft'  with  the  urine.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  the  ftone. 

CAUSES. — The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be  occa- 
fioned  by  high  living;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  aftringent 
wines ; a fedentary  life ; lying  too  hot,  foft,  or  too 
much  on  the  back ; the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  or  ftony  particles ; aliments  of  an 
aftringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likevvife  pro- 
ceed from  an  hereditary  difpofition.  Perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  al- 
fli(fted  with  the  gout  or  rheumatifm,  are  moft  liable 
to  it. 

SYMPTOMS. — Small  ftones  or  gravel  in  the 
kidneys  occafion  pain  in  the  loins,  ficknefs,  vo- 
miting, and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the 
flonc  defcends  into  the,  ureter,  and  is  too  large  to 
pafs  along  with  eafe,  all  the  above  lymptoms  are 
increafed ; the  pain  extends  towards  the  bladder ; 
the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  affefted  fide  are  benumbed ; 
the  tefticles  are  drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is  ob- 
ftru6led. 
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A ftone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water; 
from  the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  flopping 
fuddenly  when  it  was  running  in  a full  ftream ; by  a 
violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  mo- 
tion, efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  on 
a rough  road ; from  a white,  thick,  copious 
(linking  mucous  fediment  in  the  urine ; from  an 
itching  in  the  top  of  the  penis ; from  bloody  urine ; 
from  an  inclination  to  go  to  (lool  during  the  dif- 
charge  of  urine ; from  the  patient's  palTing  his  urine 
more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  erc6l  pofture ; 
from  a kind  of  convulfive  motion  occafioned  by 
the  (harp  pain  in  difeharging  the  laft  drops  of  the 
urine ; and  laftly,  from  founding  or  (earching  with  the 
catheter. 

REGIMEN. — Perfons  afflidled  with  the  gravel  or 
done  fhould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heat- 
ing nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their 
diet  ought  chiefly  to  confift  of  fuch  things  as  tend 
to  promote  the  fecretlon  of  urine,  and  to  keep 
the  body  open.  Artichokes,  afparagus,  fpinnage, 
lettuce,  parfley,  fuccory,  purflane,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, carrots,  and  raddilbes,  may  be  fafely  eaten. 
Onions,  leeks,  and  cellery  are,  in  this  cafe,  reckon- 
ed medicinal.  The  moft  proper  drinks  are  whey, 
butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barley-water;  decoc- 
tions or  infufions  of  the  roots  of  marfli -mallows, 
parfley,  liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous 
vegetables,  as  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c. 
If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  generous 
liquors,  he  may  drink  gin  and  water  not  too 
ftrong. 

^ Gentle  exercife  is  proper;  but  violent  motion 
IS  apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  there- 
fore advife  that  it  fliould  be  taken  in  moderation. 
Perfons  afifu’^ed  with  the  gravel  often  pafs  a great 
number  of  flones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
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carriage  ■,  but  thofe  who  have  a ftone  in  the  bladder 
are  leldom  able  to  bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife. 
Where  there  is  a hereditary  tendency  to  this  difeafe, 
a fedentary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were 
people  careful,  upon  the  firft  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to 
obferve  a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  fuf- 
ficicnt  exercife,  it  might  often  be  carried  off,  or  at 
Ipaft  prevented  from  increafing  j but  if  the  fame  courfe 
which  occafioned  the  difeafe  is  perfifted  in,  it  muft  be 
aggravated. 

MEDICINE. — In:  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 
gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a ftone 
llicking  in  the  ureter  or  fome  part  of  the  urinary 
paffages,  the  patient  muft  be  bled,  warm  fomenta- 
tions llrould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  part  affeded, 
emollient  clyfters  adminiftered,  and  diluting  mucila- 
ginous liquors  drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of  this 
cale  has  been  fully  pointed  out  under  the  articles, 
infiammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder ^ to  which  we 
refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjed  to  fre- 
quent fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  ftone 
in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three 
hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Englifli  pint  of  oyfter  or 
cockle-ftiell  lime-water.  The  dodor  very  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmall 
to  have  any  fenfible  effed  in  diftbiving  a ftone  in 
the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very  probably  prevent  its 
growth. 

When  a ftone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Doc- 
tor recommends  Alicant  foap,  and  oyfter  or  coc- 
kle-fhell  lime-water  *,  to  be  taken  in  the  following 
manner : The  patient  muft  fwallovv  every  day,  in 
any  form  that  is  leaft  difagrecable,  an  ounce  of  the 
internal  part  of  Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three  or 
four  Englilh  pints  of  oyfter  or  cockle-ftiell  lime- 

. • See  Appendj.x,  L^me^•'^valer. 
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water:  the  foap  is  to  be  divided  into  three  dofes; 
the  largeft  to  be  taken  failing  in  the  morning  early ; 
the  fecond  at  noon ; and  the  third  at  fcven  in  the 
evening ; drinking  above  each  dofe  a large  draught 
of  the  lime-water  j the  remainder  of  which  he  may 
take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  inllead  of 
other  liquors. 

The  patient  fliould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity 
of  the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned 
above ; at  firft  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  former,  and 
three  drachms  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  daily. 
This  quantity,  however,  he  may  increafe  by  de- 
grees, and  ought  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
medicines,  efpecially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of 
his  complaints,  for  feveral  months;  nay,  if  the 
ftone  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  likewife  be 
proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely  pained^  not 
only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime-water  in  fmall 
quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond  or  third  lime- 
water  inftead  of  the  firft.  However,  after  he  has 
been  for  fome  time  accuftomed  to  thefe  medicines, 
he  may  not  only  take  the  firft  water,  but  if  he  finds 
he  can  eafily  bear  it,  heighten  its  diflblving  power 
ftill  more  by  pouring  it  a fecond  time  on  frefti  cal- 
cined Ihells. 

The  cauftic  alkali,  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine 
chiefly  in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  ftone.  It  is  of  a 
very  acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in 
fome  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor;  as  veal-broth, 
new  milk,  linfeed-tea,  a folution  of  gum-arabic,  or  a 
decodlion  of  marlh-mallow  roots.  The  patient  muft 
begin  with  fmall  dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty 
drops,  End  increafe  by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it  *. 

• The  cauftic  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
quick-lime  with  one  of  pot-afhes,  and  fuftering  them  to  Hand  till 
the  lixivium  be  formed,  which  muft  be  carefully  filtrated  before  it 
be  ufed.  If  the  folution  does  not  happen  readily,  a fmall  quantity, 
of  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
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Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the 
moft  powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been 
difcovered  for  the  ftone  ■,  yet  there  are  fome  things 
of  a more  fimple  nature,  which  in  certain  cafes 
are  found  to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  deferve  a 
trial.  An  infufion  of  the  feeds  of  daucus  JylveJlris,  or 
wild  carrot,  fwcetened  with  honey,  has  been  found 
to  give  confiderable  eafe  in  cafes  where  the  ftomach 
could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A 
deco6lion  of  raw  coffee  berries  takpn  morning  and 
evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces, 
with  ten  drops  of  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  has  likewife 
been  found  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  large 
quantities  of  earthy  matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  like- 
wife found  tp  be  of  confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be 
taken  in  gruel,  or  in  any  other  form  that  is  more 
agreeable. 

The  finly  other  medicine  which  we  fhall  mention 
is  the  iiva  urfi.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late 
both  for  the  gravel  and  flone.  It  feems  however  to 
be  in  all  refpefts  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water  j 
but  it  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my 
knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  ge- 
nerally taken  in  powder  trorn  half  a drachm  to  a whole 
drachm,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  It  may  however 
be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  feven  or  eight  drachms 
a-day,  with  great  fafcty  and  good  effed. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCPIARGES 
OF  BLOOD. 

oPONTANEOUS  or  involuntary  difcharges  of 
blood  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Thefe  however  are  fo  far  from  being  al- 
ways 
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ways  dangerous,  that  they  often  prove  falutary. 
When  fuch  difcharges  are  critical,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be 
flopped.  Nor  indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  flop 
them,  nnlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the 
patient’s  life.  Moft  people,  afraid  of  the  fmalleft 
difcharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  im- 
mediately to  the  life  of  ftyptic  and  aftringent  medi- 
cines, by  which  means  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  fome  other  fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned,  which,  had 
the  difcharge  been  allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been 
prevented,. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  body  they  proceed,  muft  not  be  flopped. 
They  are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve 
herfelf;  and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confe- 
quence  of  obftruding  them.  It  may  indeed  be  fome- 
times  neceffary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  dif- 
charges j but  even  this  requires  the  greateft  caution, 
Inftances  might  be  given  where  the  flopping  of  afmall 
periodical  flux  of  blood,  from  one  of  the  fingers,  has 
proved  fatal  to  the  health. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe 
is  very  common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced 
in  years  are  more  liable  to  hmmoptoe,  or  difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  Jungs.  After  the  middle  period  of 
life,  htemorrhoidal  fluxes  are  moft  common;  and  in 
the  decline  of  life,  difcharges  of  blood  from  the 
urinary  paffages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from 
very  different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes. 
Sometimes  they  are  owing  to  a particular  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  body,  as  a fanguine  temperament,  a 
laxity  of  the  veffels,  a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At 
other  times  they  proceed  ffom  a determination  of 
the  blood  towards  one  particular  part,  as  the  head, 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins.  See.  They  may  likewife 
proceed  from  an  inflammatory  dirpofldon  of  the 
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blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  generally  fomc  degree  of 
fever : this  likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is  occa- 
lioned  by  an  obftrufVed  perfpiration,  or  a ftrifture  upon 
the  fkin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the 
lyftem. 

fiut  a diflblved  ftate  of  the  blood  will  likewife 
occafion  hsemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the 
dyfentery,  the  fcurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c. 
there  are  often  very  great  difcharges  of  blood  from 
different  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be 
brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines,  which 
tend  to  diffolve  the  blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile 
alkaline  falts,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating 
quality  may  likewife  occafion  hemorrhages ; as  alfo 
ftrong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  fti- 
mulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  paffions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will 
likewife  have  this  effe(5l.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes  occa- 
fion an  hemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of 
the  body,  by  overftraining  or  hurting  the  veffels,  may 
have  the  fame  effeeff,  efpecially  when  the  body  is  long 
Icept  in  an  unnatural  pofture,  as  hanging  the  head 
very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  hemorrhage  mufl:  be  adapted  to 
its  caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood, 
or  a tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle 
purges  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceffary.  It 
will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe 
to  live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all 
ftrong  liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or 
ftimulating  quality.  The  body  fliould  be  kept  cool, 
and  the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or 
dilfolved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to 
live  chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vege- 
tables of  a nourifning  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c. 
Flis  drink  may  be  wine  diluted  with  water,  and 
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Iharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits 
of  vitriol.  The  beft  medicine  in  this  cafe  is  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  which  may  be  taken  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  efFe<5t  of  acrid  food, 
or  of  ftrong  ftimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be 
efFedled  by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient 
may  likewife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a nut- 
meg of  Locatelli’s  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of 
fpermaceti. 

When  an  obftrufted  perfpiration,  or  a ftrifture 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  caufe  of  an 
haemorrhage,  it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities 
in  warm  water,  &c. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by 
fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flufhing  in  the 
face,  pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs  in 
the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of  the 
noftrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  difcharge 
is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head- 
ach,  a phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers, 
where  there  is  a great  determination  of  blood  to- 
wards the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  is 
likewife  beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and 
fpleen,  and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm.  In 
all  difeafes  where  bleeding  is  neceflTary,  a fponta- 
neous  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  of  much 
more . fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  a 
lancet. 

In  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flopped 
or  not.^  It  is  a common  praflice  to  flop  the  bleed- 
ing, without  confidering  whether  it  be  a difeafe,  or 

the 
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the  cure  of  a difeafe.  This  condufl:  proceeds  from 
fear ; but  it  has  often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  con- 
fequences. 

When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens 
in  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary ; and  therefore  it 
fliould  be  fufFered  to  go  on,  at  lead  as  long  as  the  pa- 
tient is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfect  health, 
who  are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly 
(lopped,  efpecially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora, 
mentioned  above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe 
it  cannot  be  (lopped  without  rifking  the  patient’s 
life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nole  relieves 
any  bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as 
to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be 
(lopped.  But  when*  it  returns  frequently,  or  con- 
tinues till  the  pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extremities 
begin  to  grow  cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  com- 
plains of  being  fick  or  faint,  it  mud  immediately  be 
Hopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fliould  be  fet  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his 
legs  immerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new 
milk.  His  hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little 
tighter  than  ufual.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the 
arms,  about  the  place  where  they  are  ufually  made 
for  bleeding,  and  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  tight- 
neis.  Thefe  mud  be  gradually  flackened  as  the  blood 
begins  to  dop,  and  removed  entirely  as  foon  as  it 
gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  nodrils  will  dop 
the  bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  doflils 
of  lint  dipped  in  drong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be 
put  up  the  nodrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they 
may  be  dipped  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  dillblved 
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in  water  may  likewife  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a 
tent  dipped  in  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may 
be  rolled  in  a powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  white 
fugar,  burnt  allum,  and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the 
noftril  from  whence  the  blood  ilTues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as 
they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not  how- 
ever be  amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of 
Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  farne> quantity  of  manna,  dif- 
folved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This 
may  be  taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated,  if  it  does 
not  operate  in  a few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
nitre  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  cold  water  and  vine- 
gar every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
If  a ftronger  medicine  be  necefiary,  a tea-cupful  of 
the  tin6lure  of  rofes^  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour. 
When  thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may 
drink  water,  with  a little  common  fait  in  it,  or  equal 
parts  of  water  and  vinegar  *. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe.  I 
have  not  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  outwardly. 
It  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  troublefome,  and 
requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to 
be  fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he  falls 
afleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  iofing  a great 
quantity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuftocation  from 
the  blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  pafTages  may  be 
flopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  noftrils,  and  bring- 
ing them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  faflening  pieces  of 
fponge,  or  I'mall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremi- 
ties ; afterwards  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them 
on  the  outfide  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tightnefs. 

• From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  a little 
water  given  frequently,  feldont  fails  to  ftop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe, 
or  from  any  other  part. 

After 
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After  the  bleeding  is  flopped  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  pofTible.  He  fhould  not 
pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted 
blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and 
fhould  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Thofe  who  are  afFeded  with  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm 
water,  and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They 
ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to 
keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  ered  pofture  as  pof- 
fible,  and  never  to  view  any  objed  obliquely.  If 
they  have  too  much  blood,  a vegetable  diet,  with 
now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  is  the  fafeft  way  to 
lelTen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  dif- 
folved  flate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  fliould  be  rich  and 
nourifhing}  as  ftrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago-gruel 
with  wine  and  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken  and  perfifted 
in  for  a confiderable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND 

PILES. 

A DISCHARGE  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal 
veflels  is  called  the  bleeding  files.  When  the  vefTels 
only  fwell,  and  difeharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceeding 
painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  Uind' files. 

Perfons  of  a loofe  fpongy  fibre,  of  a bulky  fize, 
who  live  high,  and  lead  a fedentary,  inadive  life,  are 
moft  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  an 
hereditary  difpofition.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  jt 
attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  acci- 
dental. Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  efpe- 
ciallv  thofe  of  a fanguine,  plethoric,  or  a fcorbutic 
habit,  or  of  a melancholy  difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of 
blood,  by  ftrong  aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food, 
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drinking  great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  ne- 
glect of  bleeding,  or  other  cuftomary  evacuations, 
much  riding,  great  coftivenefs,  or  any  thing  that 
occafions  hard  or  difficult  ftools.  Anger,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paffions,  will  likewife  occafion  the 
piles.  I have  often  known  them  brought  on  by 
fitting  on  the  damp  ground.  A pair  of  thin  breeches 
will  excite  the  diforder  in  a perfon  who  is  fubjed  to 
it,  and  fometimes  even  in  thofe  who  never  had  it 
before.  Pregnant  women  are  often  afflidled  with  the 
piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to 
be  treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries 
off  difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout, 
rheumatifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  inflammatory 
fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  mufl: 
be  had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and 
manner  of  living.  A difcharge  which  might  be  ex- 
ceffive  and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  mo- 
derate, and  even  falutary  to  another.  That  only  is 
to  be  efteemed  dangerous,  which  continues  too  long, 
and  is  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  wafte  the  patient’s 
ftrength,  hurt  the  digeftion,  nutrition,  and  other 
fundlions  neceffary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  muft  be  checked 
by  a proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines. 
The  DIET  muft  be  cool  but  nourifhing,  confifting 
chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables  and 
broths.  The  drink  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange- 
whey,  decodtions  or  infufions  of  the  aftringent  and 
mucilaginous  plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biftort, 
the  marlh mallow-roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk, 
and  taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or 

four 
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four  times  a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great 
repute,  owing  to  its  being  feldom  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  produce  any  effects ; but  when  taken 
as  here  direfted,  and  duly  perfifted  in,  I have 
known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in  vio^ 
lent  haemorrhages,  efpecially  when  affifted  by  the 
tinflure  of  roles  j a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be 
taken  about  an  hour  after  every  dofc  of  the  con- 
ferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe, 
both  as  a ftrengthener  and  aftringent.  Half  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  wine, 
lliarpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitrioli 
three  or  four  times  a-dayi 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and 
return  regularly  once  a-mointh,  or  once  in  three 
weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a falutary  difeharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  flop- 
ped. Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by  flop- 
ping a periodical  difeharge  of  blood  from  the 
htemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  files  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe. 

The  diet  mufl  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink 
' cool  and  diluting.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  that 
the  body  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  fmall  dofes  of  the  flowers  of  brimflone  and  cream 
of  tartar.  Thefe  may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities, 
and  a tea-fpoonful  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
or  oftener  if  neceflfary.  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flowers 
of  brimflone  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  may 
be  mixed  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive 
eledluary,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyflers  are  here  likewife  beneficial  j 
but  there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aftridtion  of  the 
cmiSi  that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this 
cafe  I have  known  a vomit  have  a very  good 
effedl. 
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When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled, 
but  difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  muft  fit  over  the 
Iteams  of  warm  water.  He  may  lilpwife  apply  a 
linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part, 
or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried 
with  butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce  a difcharge, 
and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  muft  be  applied 
as  near  them  as  poftible,  or  if  they  will  fix  upon  the 
piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better.  When  leeches 
will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened  with  a lancet. 
The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is  attended  with  no 
danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications, 
are  recommended  in  the  piles ; but  I do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  any  eflrefls  from  thefe  worth  men- 
tioning. Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part 
moift,  which  may  be  done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice, 
or  an  emollient  cataplafm.  When  the  pain  however 
is  very  great,  a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of 
emollient  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid 
laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be 
applied. 


SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  h^emoptoey  or 
Jpittmg  of  blood.  Perfons  of  a flender  make,  and  a lax 
fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  ftrait  breafts,  are  moft 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  moft  common  in  the  fpring, 
and  generally  attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the 
prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a common  ob- 
fervation,  that  thofe  who  have  been  fubjed  to  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe  when  young,  arc  afterwards  moft  liable 
to  an  h?emoptoe. 

CAUSES. — An  h^moptoe  may  proceed  from  ex- 
cefs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the  lungs, 
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or  a bad  conformation  of  the  breafl-.  It  is  often  oc- 
cafioned  by  exceflive  drinking,  running,  wreftling, 
ringing,  or  fpeaklng  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak 
lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of  that 
organ,  as  they  value  life.  They  Ihould  like  wife 
guard  againft  violent  paffions,  exceflive  drinking,  and 
every  thing  that  occafions  a rapid  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likevdfe  proceed  from  wounds 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from 
without,  or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies 
getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down 
upon  the  lungs,  and  hurting  that  tender  organ. 
The  obftrudion  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation  may 
occafion  a fpitting  of  blood ; as  negledt  of  bleeding 
or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the  floppage  of 
the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in  women, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a polypus,  fcir- 
rhous  concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obifrudts  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the 
effe6t  of  a long  and  violent  cough  j in  which  cafe 
it  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  a confumption.  A 
violent  degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  body  will  occafion  an  htemoptoe.  It 
may  likewife  be  occafiOned  by  breathing  air  which 
is  too  much  rarefied  to  be  able  properly  to  ex- 
pand the  lungs.  This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe 
who  work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  or 
the  like.  It  is  likewife  faid  to  happen  to  fuch  as  af- 
cend  to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak 
of  Teneriff,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptom, 
and  in  fome-difeales  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This  is 
the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  funtiry 
other  fevers.  In  a dropfy,  fciirvy,  or  confumption', 
it  is  a bad  lymptom,  and  Ihews  that  the  lungs  are  ul- 
cerated. 
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. SYMPTOMS. — Spitting  of  blood  is  generally 
preceded  by  a fenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreffion  of 
the  bread,  a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and 
a diiiiciilty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ufliered 
in  with  fhivering  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  cof- 
tivenefs,  gre.at  laflitudc,  flatulence,  pain  of  the  back 
and  loins,  &c.  As  thefe  Ihew  a general  ftridlure 
upon  the  vcflds,  and  a tendency  of  the  blood  to 
inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners 
of  a very  copious  difcharge.  The  above  lymp- 
toms  do  not  attend  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
gums  or  fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may  always 
be  diftinguiflied  from  an  haemoptoe.  Sometimes 
the  blood  that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid 
red  colour  j and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of 
a dark  or  blackifti  colour  j nothing  however  can  be 
inferred  from  this  circumftance,  but  that  the  blood 
has  lain  a longer  or  fhorter  time  in  the  bread  before 
it  was  difcharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a ftrong  healthy  perfon, 
of  a found  conftitution,  is  not  very  dangerous; 
but  when  it  attacks  the  tendfcr  and  delicate,  or 
perfons  of  a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. When  it  proceeds  from  a fcirrhus  or  poly- 
pus of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater 
when  the  difcharge  proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a 
large  veflTel  than  of  a fmall  one.  When  the  extrava- 
fated  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  breaft,  it 
corrupts,  and  greatly  increafes  the  danger.  When  the 
blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  gene- 
rally fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 
cool  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body 
or  quickens  the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger. 
The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be  fooched,  and  every 
occafion  of  exciting  the  paffions  avoided.  The 
diet  Ihould  be  fofr,  cooling,  and  flender ; as  rice 
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boiled  Xvltli  rnilk,  fmall  broths,  barley-gruels,  pa- 
nado,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe,  can  fcarce  be 
too  low.  Even  water-gruel  is  fufficient  to  fupporc 
the  patient  for  fome  days.  All  ftrong  liquors  muft 
be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and 
water,  barley-water,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fucK 
like.  Every  thing  however  fhould  be  drank  cold, 
and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  He  fhould  obferve 
the  ftridteft  filence,  or  at  leaft  fpeak  with  a very  low 
voice. 

MEDICINE. — This,  like  the  other  involuntary 
difeharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flopped 
by  aftringent  medicines.  More  mifehief  is  often  done 
by  thefe  than  if  it  were  fuffered  to  go  on.  It  may 
however  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient,  and 
even  endanger  his  life ; in  which  cafe  proper  means 
muft  be  ufed  for  reftraining  it. 

The  body  fliould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxa- 
tive diet;  as  roafted  apples,  ftewed  prunes,  and 
fuch  like.  If  thefe  fhould  not  have  the  defired 
effedl,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  eledluary  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  neceflary. 
If  the  bleeding  proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities,  as  diredled  for  a bleeding  at 
the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverilh,  bleeding  and 
fmall  dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe ; a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
his  ordinary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His 
drink  may  likewife  be  fharpened  with  acids,  as  juice 
of  lemon,  or  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol; 
or  he  may  take  frequently  a cup  of  the  tindlure  of 
rofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  has 
likewife  a very  good  effedl  in  this  difeafe.  Opi- 
ates too  are  fometimes  beneficial ; but  thefe  muft 
be  adminiftered  with  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops 
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of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water 
twice  a-day,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  provided 
they  be  found  beneficial. 

The  conferve  of  roles  is  likewife  a very  good 
medicine  in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fuf- 
ficient  quantity,  and  long  enough  perfifted  in.  It 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
ounces  a-day  j and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with 
a cough,  it  (hould  be  made  into  an  eleftuary  with 
balfamic  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pop- 
pies. 

If  ftronger  aftringents  be  neceffary,  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in 
a glafs  of  water  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe  fhould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  iliould 
be  light  and  cool,  confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and 
vegetables.  Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the 
jnind. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges 
of  blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned ; but 
it  is  very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  atten- 
tion. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by-  pain 
of  the  ftoraach,  ficknefs,  and  naulea;  and  is  ac- 
companied with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  faint- 
ing fits. 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical;  in  which 
cafe  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from 
an  obftrudlion  of  the  menfcs  in  w^omen ; and  lome- 
times  from  the  flopping  of  the  ha^morrhoidal  flux 
in  men.  It  may  be  occafloned  by  any  thing  that 
greatly  flimulates  or  wounds  the  flomach,  as  ilrong 
vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poifons,  fliarp  or  hard 
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fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  &c.  It  is  often 
the  efFed  of  obftrudions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen, 
or  fome  of  the  other  vifcera.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes, 
or  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  inflam- 
mation. In  hyfteric  women,  vomiting  of  blood  is 
a very  common,  but  by  no  m.eans  a dangerous 
fymptom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafued  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfen- 
tery  or  putrid  fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  bed 
way  of  preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open,  by  frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clyllers. 
Purges  mud  not  be  given  till  the  difcharge  is 
ftopt,  otherwife  they  will  irritate  the  domach,  and 
increafe  the  diforder.  All  the  food  and  drink 
mud  be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in 
fmall  quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has 
fometimes  proved  a remedv,  but  it  will  fucceed  bet- 
ter when  lharpened  with  the  weak  fpirits  of  vi- 
triol. When  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation, 
bleeding  may  be  neceffary  i but  the  patient’s  weak- 
nefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of  ufe; 
but  they  mud  be  given  in  very  fmail  dofes,  as  four 
or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

After  the  difcharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  gene- 
rally troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  intedines,  gentle  purges 
will  be  neceiTary. 

OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  vefTels  of 
the  kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being 
cither  enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or 
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lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  different  circumftances 
which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without 
interruption  and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from 
the  kidneys ; but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, of  a dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and 
pain  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from 
the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine  is  occafioned  by  > 
a rough  ftone  defcending  from  the  kidneys  to  the 
■ bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureters^  it  is  attended 
with  a fharp  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of 
making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt 
by  a tlone,  and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  at- 
tended with  the  moft  acute  pain,  and  a previous  ftop- 
page  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a ftone  lodged  in  the 
kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or  fharp  diuretic 
medicines,  efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  Ibme  de- 
gree of  danger ; but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed 
with  purulent  matter,  as  this  Ihews  an  ulcer  fome- 
wherc  in  the  urinary  paffages.  Sometimes  this 
difcharge  proceeds  from  excefs  of  blood,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a falutary  eva- 
cuation than  a difeafe.  If  the  difcharge  however 
be  very  great,  it  may  wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength, 
and  occalion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a dropfy,  or  a con- 
furnption. 

rhe  treatment  of  this  diforder  muft  be  varied 
according  to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it 
proceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  the  cure 
depends  upon  an  operation,  a delcription  of  which 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 
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If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  Tymptoms 
of  inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  neceflfary.  The 
body  mufl:  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters,  or  cooling  purgative  medicines ; as  cream  of 
tartar,  rhubarb,  manna,  or  fmall  dofes  of  lenitive 
eledtuary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a dilTolved  ftate 
of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of  fome 
malignant  difeafe  ; as  the  fmall- pox,  a putrid  fever, 
or  the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  depends  on 
the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and  acids,  as  has 
already  been  Ihewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeel:  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  mufl:  be  cool, 
and  his  drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  as 
decodtions  of  marfli-mallow  roots  with  liquorice,  folu- 
tions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marlh- 
mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may 
be  boiled  in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  water  to  one  j two 
ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified 
nitre,  may  be  diflblved  in  the  {trained  liquor,  and  a 
tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  in  this  difeafe  has  often 
bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  (topped  too 
foon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in  the 
vefTels,  may  produce  inflammations,  abfcefs,  and  ul- 
cers. If  however  the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient 
feems  to  fufFer  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aftrin- 
gents may  be  neceffary.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may 
take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime-water,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  the  tindture  of  Peruvian  bark,  three  times 
a-day. 
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This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn. 
It  is  moft  common  in  marfliy  countries,  where,  after 
hot  and  dry  fummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic. 
Perfons  are  moft  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed 
to  the  night-air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is 
confined  and  unwholefome.  Hence  it  often  proves 
fatal  in  camps,  on  fhipboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and 
luch  like  places. 

CAUSES. The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  obftrudls  the  perfpiration,  or  ren- 
ders the  humours  putrid ; as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes, 
unwholefome  diet,  bad  air,  &c.  But  it  is  moft  fre- 
quently communicated  by  infection.  This  ought  to 
make  people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near  fuch 
perfons  as  labour  under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell 
of  the  patient’s  excrements  has  been  known  to  com- 
municate the  infedion. 

SYMPTOMS.— —It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the 
belly,  attended  by  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a 
conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  generally 
more  or  lefs  blood  in  the  ftools.  It  begins,  like 
other  fevers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a 
quick  pulfe,  great  thirft,  and  an  inclination  to  vo- 
mit. The  ftools  are  at  firft  greafy  and  frothy,  af- 
terwards they  are  ftreaked  with  blood,  and  at  laft 
have  frequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed 
with  fmall  filaments  refembling  bits  of  Ikin.  Worms 
are  fometimes  pafled  both  upwards  and  downwards 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When 
the  patient  goes  to  ftool,  he  feels  a bearing  down, 
as  if  the  whole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and  fome- 
times a part  of  the  inteftine  is  adually  protruded, 
which  proves  exceeding  troublefome,  efpecially  in 
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children.  Flatulency  is  likewife  a troublefomc 
fymptom,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from*  a diar- 
rhcea  or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  ftools. 
It  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  cholera  morbus  by  its 
not  being  attended  with  fuch  violent  and  frequent  fits 
of  vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate, 
or  fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  the  gout,  the  feur- 
vy,  or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as 
they  ftiew  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  When 
the  ftools  are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding 
difagreeable  cadaverous  fmell,  the  danger  is  very 
great,  as  it  fhews  the  difeafe  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind. 
It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom  when  clyfters  are  im- 
mediately returned  j but  (till  more  fo  when  the  paflfage 
is  fo  obftinately  (hut,  that  they  cannot  be  injeded. 
A feeble  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  with  diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing,  and  convulfions,  are  figns  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance 

in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes 
greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs 
to  the  fafety  of  fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  conta- 
gious difeafes  the  danger  is  increafed,  and  the  in- 
tedtion  fpread,  by  the  neglect  of  cleanlinefs  5 but 
in  no  one  more  than  this.  Every  thing  about  the 
patient  fhould  be  frequently  changed.  The  excre- 
ment fnould  nevfer  be  fufl'ered  to  continue  in  his 
chamber,  but  removed  immediately  and  buried  under 
ground.  A conftantftream  of  frefii  air  ifiould  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  chamber;  and  it  ought  frequently  to 
be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  fomc 
other  ftrong  acid. 
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The  patient  mun:  not  be  dilcouraged,  but  his  fpL 
rlts  kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the 
fears  and  r pprehenfions  of  the  Tick.  All  difeafes 
of  this  nature  have  a tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs 
the  fpirits,  and  when  that  is  increafed  by  fears  and 
alarms  from  thofe  whom  the  patient  believes  to 
be  ptrfons  of  fkill,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  worll 
effefts. 

A flannel  waiflcoat  worn  next  the  fkin  has  often 
a very  good  effeft  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes 
the  perfpiration  without  over-heating  the  body. 
Great  caution  however  is  necefiary  in  leaving  it  olL 
1 have  often  known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  im- 
•prudently  throwing  off  a flannel  wailtcoat  before  the 
fcafon  was  fufficiently  warm.  For  whatever  purpofe 
this  piece  of  drefs  is  worn,  it  fliould  never  be  left  off 
but  in  a w'arm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greatefl  attention  muft  be  paid 
to  the  patient’s  diet.  Flefli,  fi!h,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
ftomach  muft  be  abftained  from.  Apples  boiled 
in  milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 
broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may 
conftitLite  the  principal  part  of  the  patient’s  food. 
Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe  of 
food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  I have  often  known 
dyfentcries,  which  were  not  of  a putrid  nature, 
cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had  proved 
ineffecluai  *. 

Another 


* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a fheep’s  head 
and  feet  with  the  fkin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with 
a hot  iron  ; afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly, 
A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warm 
With  toalted  bread  three  or  four  limes  a-day.  A clyfler  of  it 
may  likewife  be  given  twice  a.day.  Such  as  cannot  ufe  the  broth 
Iliads  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  fkinnedj  but  we 

have 
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Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfen- 
tery,  which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the 
broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few 
handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  feven 
hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch.  Two  or 
three  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down, 
and  boiled  in  fuch  a quantity  of  new  milk  and  water 
as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  This  may  be  fweet- 
ened  to  the  patient’s  tafte,  and  taken  for  his  ordinary 
food 

In  a futrid  dyjentcry  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  eat  freely  of  mofl;  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit  j as 
apples,  grapes,  goofc berries,  currant- berries,  Aravv- 
berries,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  eaten  raw  or 
boiled,  with  or  without  milk,  as  the  patient  choofes. 
The  prejudice  againft  fruit  in  this  dileafe  is  fo  great, 
that  many  believe  it  to  be  the  common  caufe  of 
dyfenteries.  This  how’ever  is  an  egregious  miftake. 
Both  reafon  and  experience  Ihew,  that  good  fruit 
is  one  of  the  beft  medicines,  both  for  the  preven- 

have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  injures  the  medicine.  It  is  not  our 
bufinefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine, 
ctherwife  this  might  be  fhewn  to  polTefs  virtues  every  way  fuited 
to  the  cure  of  a dyfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a putrid 
Hate  of  the  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable 
to  all  reafoning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it, 
after  they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  proper  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  and  a dofe  or  two 
of  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  broth.  It  will  likewife 
be  necelTary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a confiderable  time,  and 
to  make  it  the  principal  food. 

• The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profeflbr  of 
medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this 
food  in  his  public  leftures  with  great  encomiums.  He  direded 
it  to  be  made  by  tying  a pound  or  two  of  the  lineft  flour,  as  tight 
as  poflible,  in  a linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water, 
and  to  dridge  the  outfide  with  flour,  till  a cake  or  cruft  was 
formed  around  it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  foakiiig  into  it 
while  boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a hard  dry 
mafs,  as  direfted  above.  This,  when  mixed  with  milk  and  water, 
will  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  given 
in  clyfters. 
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fion  and  cure  of  the  dj^fenrery.  Good  fruit  is  in  every 
refpecl  calculated  to  counteraifl  that  tendency  to  pu- 
trefaflion,  from  whence  the  moft  dangerous  kind  of 
dyfentery  proceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a cafe  ought 
therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he 
plcafes,  provided  it  be  ripe 

The  mod  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey. 
The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
clear  whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink 
and  in  form  of  clyller.  When  whey  cannot  be 
had,  barley-water  fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar 
may  be  drank,  or  a decodlion  of  barley  and  tama- 
rinds i two  ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the 
latter  may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  wa- 
ter to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel,  or  water 
wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched,  are 
all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camo- 
mile-tea, if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding 
proper  drink.  It  both  drengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
by  its  antifeptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a mortificatioa 
of  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

cale  it  is  always  necefiary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paf- 
fages.  For  this  purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha 
muft  be  given,  and  wrought  off  with  weak  camo- 

• I lately  faw  a young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a dyfen- 
tery  in  North  America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  there  for  his 
relief,  but  to  no  purpofe.  Ac  length,  tired  out  with  difappoint- 
ments  from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone,  he  came  over 
to  Britain,  rather  with  a view  to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with 
any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with  no 
better  luccefs  than  abroad,  I adviled  him  to  leavo  off  the  ufe  of 
drugs,  and  to  truft  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with 
gentle  cxercife.  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure 
at  that  feafon.  Thefe  he  ate  with  milk  twice  and  fometimes  thrice 
confequence  was,  that  in  a fhort  time  his  ftools  were 
Mduced  from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a-day,  to  three  or  four,  and 
fonaetimes  not  fo  many.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  they  came  in, 
and  was  in  a few  weeks  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country 
wner e L was  with  a view  to  return  to  America. 


mile- 
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mile-tea.  Strong  vomits  are  feldom  neceflary  here. 
A fcruple,  or  at  mofi  half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha, 
is  generally  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  fomecimes 
a very  few  grains  vvill  fuHice.  The  day  after  the 
vomit,  half  a drachm,  or  two  frmples  of  rhubarb, 
muft  be  taken  j or  what  will  anfwcr  the  purpofe 
rather  better,  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
Epfom  falts.  This  dofc  may  be  repeated  every  other 
day  for  two  or  three  times.  Afte  wards  fmall  doles 
of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two 
or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a table- 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken  three 
times  a-day. 

Thefe  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  preferibed 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  effect  a cure.  Should 
it  however  happen  otherwife,  the  following  aftringent 
medicines  may  be  ufed  ; 

A clyfter  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may 
be  adminiftcred  twice  a-day.  At  the  lame  time  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
tragacanth,  may  be  dififolved  in  an  Engiiffi  pint  of 
barley-water,  over  a flow  fire,  and  a table-lpoonful 
of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  eflea,  the  patient  may 
take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg 
of  the  Japonic  confe£Iion,  drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful 
of  the  decoftion  of  logwood  *. 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are 
very  liable  to  relapfc  i to  prevent  which,  great  cir- 
cumlpeftion  with  refpecl;  to  diet  is  necelTary.  The 
patient  muft  abftain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  except 
now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine  •,  but  he  muft  drink, 
no  kind  of  malt  liquor.  Ide  fliould  likewife  abftain 
from  animal  food,  as  filh  and  flelh,  and  live  princi- 
pally on  milk  and  vegetables. 

• See  Appendix,  Deceiiion  of  Logwood, 

, Gentle* 
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Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likewife  of 
importance.  The  patient  fhould  go  to  the  country  as 
foon  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  fhould  take  ex- 
ercife  daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  He  may 
likewife  ufe  bitters  infuied  in  wine  or  brandy,  and 
may  drink  twice  a day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend 
a ftri(St  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and 
other  vegetables.  The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  all  communication  with  the  fick. 
Bad  Imells  are  likewife  to  be  fliunned,  efpecially 
thofe  which  arife  from  putrid  animal  fubftanccs. 
The  neceflaries  where  the  fick  go  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided. 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appear, 
the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a -vomit, 
to  go  to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm 
liquor,  to  promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a dofe  or 
two  of  rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  would  often  carry 
off  the  difeafe.  In  countries  where  dyfenteries  pre- 
vail, we  would  advife  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to 
take  either  a vomit  or  a purge  every  fpring  or  autumn, 
as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LIENTERY  and  CCELIAC  PASSION,  which, 
though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  merit 
confideration.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed 
from  a relaxed  flate  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
which  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  food  pafies 
through  them  with  hardly  any  fenfible  alteration ; 
and  the  patient  dies  merely  from  the  want  of  nou- 
rifliment. 

When  the  lientery  or  cceliac  pafTion  fucceeds  to 
a dyfentery,  the  cafe  ds  bad.  They  are  always  dan- 
pious  in  old  age,  efpecjally  when  the  conflicution 
has  been  broken  by  excefs  or  acute  difeafes.  If  the 

•3  ituols 
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ftools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the  thirft 
great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the 
face  marked  with  fpots  of  different  colours,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the 
fame  as  in  the  dyfentery,  In  all  obftinate  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  the  cure  muft  be  attempted,  by  firfl 
cleanfing  the  ftomach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits 
and  purges  j afterwards  fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency 
to  heal  and  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates 
and  aftringent  medicines,  will  generally  complete  the 

cure.  . 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  rerpeCt  to  a 

TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  ftool. 
This  difeafe  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both  in 
its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it 
needlefs  to  infift  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

ACHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  may  affed  any  part  of  the  body  s 
but  we  fliall  point  out  thofe  only  ^hich  occur  molt 
frequently  and  are  attended  with  the  greateft  dan- 

^ When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  affeds  a particu- 
lar part  of  the  head' only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia-, 
when  the  whole  head  is  affeded,  cephaUa-,  and  when 
on  one  fide  only,  hemicrania.  A fixed  pain  in  the 
forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  ot  the 
thumb,  is  called  the  clarois  Ipjlericus.  ^ 

There  are  alfo  other  diflindions.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  ihtcrnal,  fometimes  external  j fomccimes  it 
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is  an  original  dlfeafc,  and  at  other  times  only  fymp- 
tomatic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot 
bilious  habit)  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing, 
with  a confiderablc  heat  of  the  part  affcded.  When 
from  a cold  phlegmati'c  habit,  the  patient  complains 
of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe  of  coldnefs  in 
the  part  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  a degree  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obftrufts  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood'  through  the  vefTels  of  the  head,  may  occa- 
fion  a head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who 
abound  with  blood,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from 
the  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; as  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  It  may 
like  wife  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  determines  a 
great  Hux  of  blood  towards  the  headj  as  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down  the  head  for 
a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  return  of  tha 
blood  from  the  head  will  likewife  occafion  a head- 
ach  ; as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  objed,  wear- 
ing any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  a new  hat,  or  the 
like. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  of 
a running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe,  prefT- 
ing  pain  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  in  which 
there  feems  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient 
can  fcarce  hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the 
cauftic  matter  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally 
affeds  the  ficull,  and  often  produces  a caries  of  the 
bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  re- 
pulfion  or  retroceflion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipe- 
las,  the  fmall  pox,  meafles,  itch,  or  other  eruptive 
difeafes.  What  is  called  a hemicrania  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  crudities  or  indigeftion.  Inanition,  or 
emptinefs,  will  often  alfo  occafion  head-achs.  I have 
often  feen  inftances  of  this  in  nurfes  who  gave  fuck 

A a too 
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too  long,,  or  who  did  not  take  a fufficient  quantity  of 
folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a mod  violent,  fixed,  conftant, 
and  almofl:  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafions  great 
debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  deep,  de- 
flroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a vertigo^  dimnefs  of  fighr, 
a noife  in  the  ears,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and 
fometimes  vomiting,  coftivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
tremities, &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual  and 
intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.  It  is  likewife 
a very  common  fymptom  in  hyfteric  and  hypochon- 
driac complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with 
pale  urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In 
excefiive  head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a 
bad  fign. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very 
violent,  it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apo- 
plexy, deafnefs,  a vertigo^  the  palfy,  or  the  epi- 
lepfy. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  fuch  emollient 
fubftances  as  will  corred  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  keep  the  body  open;  as  apples  boiled  in  milk, 
fpinnage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The  drink  ought 
to  be  diluting ; as  barley-water,  infufions  of  mild 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  decodlions  of  the  fudorific 
woods,  &c.  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kept 
■warm,  and  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water ; the 
head  Ihould  be  fliaved,  and  bathed  with  water  and 
vinegar.  The  patient  ought  as  much  as  pofilble  to 
keep  in  an  erect  pofture,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head 
too  low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood, 
or  an  hot  bilious  confiitution,  bleeding  is  necef- 
fary.  The  patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein, 

and 
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and  the  operation  repeated  if  there  be  occafion. 
Cupping  alfo,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
temples^  and  behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice. 
Afterwards  a bliftering-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the 
neck  behind  the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that 
is  mod  afFeded.  In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  proper 
to  blifter  the  whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a grols 
habit,  ifllies  or  perpetual  blifters  will  be  of  fervice. 
The  body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle 
laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious 
vitiated  Jenm  ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  flcull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  con- 
tinual pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor 
gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  arc 
neceflary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refin  of  jalap, 
or  the  like.  It  will  alfo  be  necelTary  in  this  cafe . to 
blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of 
the  neck  open  for  a confiderable  time  by  a perpetual 
blifter. 

When  the  head-ach'  is  occafioned  by  the  Iloppage 
of  a running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  fliould  frequently 
fmell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts ; he  may  likewife 
take  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofej  fo 
as  to  promote  a difcharge  from  itj  as  the  herb  maftich, 
ground  ivy,  &c. 

A hemicrania^  efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for  which 
gentle  vomits  muft  be  adminiftered,.  as  alfo  purges 
of  rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have  been  fufficient- 
ly  cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be  neceflary.  A periodi- 
cal head-ach  has  been  cured  by  wearing  a piece  of 
flannel  over  the  forehead  during  the  night. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  ftate 
of  the  humours,  as  in  the  fcurvy  and  venereal 
difeafe,  the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft 
drink  freely  of  the  decodion  of  woods,  or  the 

A a a decoc- 
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deco6lion  of  farfaparilla,  with  raifins  and  liquo- 
rice*. Thefe,  if  duly  perfifted  in,  will  produce 
very  happy  effefls.  When  a colledion  of  matter 
is  felt  under  the  (kin,  it  muft  be  difchargcd  by 
an  incifion,  otherwife  it  will  render  the  bone  ca- 
rious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  con- 
tinual watching  and  delirium,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
Co  opiates.  Thefe,  after  proper  evacuations  by  clyf- 
ters  or  mild  purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  The  aefedted  part  may  bo 
rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne  balfam,  or  a cloth  dip- 
ped in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part.  The  pa- 
tient may,  at  the  fame  time,  cake  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum,  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea, 
twice  or  thrice,  a-day.  This  is  only  to  be  done  in 
cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Proper  evacuations  ought 
always  to  accompany  and  follow  the  ufe  of  opi- 
ates f . 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood, 
his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cata- 
plafms  with  muftard  or  horfe-radilh  ought  likewife  to 
be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly  necef- 
fary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a gouty  humour 
afFc61:ing  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat, 
hard  labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may 
be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines  i as  the  faline  draughts 
with  nitre,  and  the  like. 


• See  Appendix,  DecoBion  cf  Sarfaparilla. 
f When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  fmall 
doles  of  laudanum,  the  quantity  may  be  increafed.  1 have  known 
a patient  in  extreme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  in  twenty-four 
hours ; but  fttch  dofes  ought  opJy  to  be  adminiltered  by  a perfoH 
of  fkilh 
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A little  aether,  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fometimes  remove 
a violent  head-ach. 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  de- 
fcription.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm, 
and  often  fuccecds  pains  of  the  ffioulders  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obfl;ru61:ed  perfpiration,  or 
any  of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have 
often  known  the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  neglecting 
fome  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by  fit- 
ting with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or  ex- 
pofing  it  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  Food  on  drink 
taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or  other  fweet 
meats,  arc  likewife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  def- 
truClive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chewing 
any  kind  of  hard  fubftances.  Picking  the  teeth  with 
pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  enamel 
with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mifehief,  as 
the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  fpoiled  whenever  the  air  gets 
into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very  fubjeCt  to  the 
tooth-ach,  efpecially  during  the  firft  three  or  four 
months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often  pro- 
ceeds from  fcorbutic  humours  affcCling  the  gums. 
In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fometimes  wafted,  and  fall 
out  without  any  conflderable  degree  of  pain.  7 he 
more  immediate  caufe  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or 
carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  mult  firft  en- 
deavour to  Icffen  the  flux  of  humours  to  the  part  af- 
feCled.  This  iTiay  be  done  by  mild  purgatives,  fcari- 
fying  the  gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them,  and 
bathing  the  feet  frequently  with  warm  water.  The 
perfpiration  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted,  by  drink- 
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ing  freely  of  weak  wine-whey,  or  other  diluting 
liquors,  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre.  Vornits  too  have 
often  an  exceeding  good  efFcdt  in  the  tooth-ach,  It  is 
feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates,  or  any  kind  of  heat- 
ing medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a tooth,  till  proper 
evacuations  have  been  premifed  j and  thefe  alone  will 
often  effedl;  the  cure. 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ftlll  in- 
creafe,  a fuppuration  may  be  expedled,  to  promote 
which  a toafled  fig  fhould,be  held  between  the  gum 
and  the  cheek;  bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile- 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied 
near  the  part  affedted,  with  as  great  a degree  of  warmth 
as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renev/ed  as  they  grow 
cool : the  patient  may  likewife  receive  the  fleams  of 
warm  water  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  fun- 
-nel,  or  by  holding  his  head  over  the  mouth  of  a por- 
ringer filled  with  warm  water. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  or 
caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are^enerally  of  fervice.  For 
this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may 
be  chewed ; as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or  pel- 
litory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  of  v<?/- 
low  water  flower-de-luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may 
cither  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it 
chewed.  Brookes  fays  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to 
cafe  the  tooth-ach.  It  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with 
caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  apd  feeds  are  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  tooth-ach;  as  the  leaves  or 
roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked 
’ or  chewed,  ftaves-acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muflard 
chewed,  &c.  Thefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things, 
by  occafioning  a greater  flow  of faliva^  frequently  give 
cafe  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this 
purpofe  a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be 
held  between  the  teeth ; or  a piece  of  flicking- 
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plafter,  about  the  bignefs  of  a fliilling,  with  a bit 
of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a fize  not  to 
prevent  the  (ticking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on 
the  temporal  artery,  where  the  pulfation  is  moft 
fenfible.  Be  la  Motte  affirms,  that  there  are  few 
cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be 
a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of  - 
camphire  and  opium,  put  into  the  hollow,  is  often  be- 
neficial. When  this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow  tooth 
may  be  filled  with  gum  maftich,  wax,  lead,  or  any  - 
fubitance  that  will  (lick  in  it,  and  keep  out  the  exter- 
nal air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach 
than  bliftering  plafters.  Thefe  may  be  applied  be- 
tween the  (boulders  5 but  they  have  the  beft  effedt 
when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to 
cover  a great  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  im- 
poffible  to  remove  the  pain  without  extrafting  it; 
and,  as  a fpoiled  tooth  never  becomes  found  again, 
it  is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  left  it  (hould  affedt 
the  reft.  Tooth-drawing,  like-bleeding,  is  very 
much  pradlifed  by  mechanics,  as  well  as  perfons  of 
the  medical  profeffion.  The  operation  however  is 
not  without  danger,  and  ought  always  to  be  perform- 
ed with  care.  A perfon  unacquainted  with  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting  the  jaw- 
bone, or  of  drawing  a found  tooth  inftead  of  a rotten 
one  *. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the 
pain  chiefly  affedls  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the 
bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet 

• This  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  ftriking  upon 
the  teeth  with  any  piece  of  raetal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  the 
pain  in  the  carious  tooth. 
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to  the  affefled  tooth.  We  fliall  not  attempt  to  account 
for  its  mode  of  operation ; but,  if  it  be  found  to 
anfwer,  though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly 
deferves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  expence, 
and  cannot  do  any  harm.  Eleflricity  has  likewife 
been  recommended,  and  particular  inftruments  have 
been  invented  for  fending  a fliock  through  the  afFefted 
tooth. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  certain 
feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent 'it 
by  taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency  to 
prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  beft  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  wafti  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a decoc- 
tion of  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All 
bruQiing  and  fcraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous, 
and,  uniefs  it  be  performed  with  great  care,  does 
mifchief 


OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  affedls  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus 
auditorius-  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion 
great  reftleflTnefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Some- 
times epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  difor- 
ders,  have  been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the 
car. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
■which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds 
from  a ludden  fupprefTion  of  perfpiration,  or  from 
the  head  being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with 
fweat.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  worms,  or 
other  infers  getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred 
there  ; or  from  any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear, 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the  tranflation  of 
morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This  often  happens  in 
the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  and  occafions  deaf- 


nefs,  which  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable 
fymprom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infedls,  or  any 
hard  body  fticking  in  the  ear,  every  method  muft 
be  taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  pofllble.  The 
membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the 
ear  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards 
the  patient  (hnuld  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking 
fniiff,  or  fome  llrong  fternuratory.  If  "this  fliould 
not  force  out  the  body,  it  muft  be  ex  traced  by 
art.  I have  feen  infeds,  which  had  got  into  the 
ear,  come  out  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in 
oil. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam- 
mation, it  muft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
rnations,  by  a cooling  regimen,  and  opening  medi- 
cines. Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the 
arm  or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will 
be  proper.  The  ear  may  Jikewife  be  fomented 
with  fteams  of  warm  water;  or  flannel  bags  filled 
with  boiled  mallows  and  camomile-flowers  may  be 
'applied  to  it  warm;  or  bladders  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water.  An  exceeding  good  method  of 
fomenting  the  ear  is  to  apply  it  clofe  to  the  mouth  of 
a jug  fiUed  with  warm  water,  or  a ftrong  decodion  of 
camomile-flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water,  arxl  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes  of 
nitre  and  rhubarb,  wz.  a Icruple  of  the  former,  and 
ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His  drink 
may  be  whey,  or  decodion  of  barley  and  liquorice 
with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought 
frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  ol- a 
little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difculTed,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  may 
be  applied  to  the  car,  and  frequently  renewed,  till 

the 
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the  abfcefs  breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards 
the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle 
laxatives,  blifters,  or  iffues  j but  the  difcharge 
muft  not  be  fuddenly  dried  up  by  any  external  ap- 
plication. 


PAIN  OF  THE  STOMACH, 

This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  indi- 
geftion;  wind;  the  acrimony  of  the  bile;  fharp, 
acrid,  or  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
worms;  the  floppage  of  cuflomary  evacuations; 
a tranflation  of  gouty  matter  to  the  ftcmach,  the 
bowels,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to 
pains  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  afflidled  with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife 
very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary 
and  luxurious  life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves 
fo  extremely  obftinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of 
medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  moft  violent 
after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  fome  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the 
food.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his 
diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  beft  with 
his  ftomach,  and  fliould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it. 
If  a change  of  diet  does  not  remove  the  complaint, 
the  patient  may  take  a gentle  vomit,  and  after- 
wards a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  likewife 
to  take  an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  fome  other 
ftomachic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  I have 
often  knov;n  exercife  remove  this  complaint,  efpeci- 
aliy  failing,  or  a long  journey  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
carriage. 
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When  a pain  of  the  ftmnach  proceeds  from  fla- 
tulency, the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind, 
and  feels  an  uneafy  diftention  of  the  ftomach  after 
meals.  This  is  a moft  deplorable  difeafe,  and  is 
feldom  thoroughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient 
ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that 
fours  on  the  ftomach,  as  greens,  roots,  &c.  This 
rule  however  admits  of  fome  exceptions.  There 
are  many  inftances  of  perfons  very  much  troubled 
with  wind,  who  have  received  great  benefit  from 
eating  parched  peafe,  though  that  grain  is  generally 
ftippofed  to  be  of  a windy  nature  *. 

This  complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved 
by  labour,  efpecially.  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or 
any  kind  of  active  employment  by  which  the  bowels 
are  alternately  comprelTed  and  dilated.  The  moft 
obftinate  cafe  of  this  kind  I ever  met  with  was  in  a 
perfon  of  a fedentary  occupation,  whom  I advifed, 
after  he  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to 
turn  gardener ; which  he  did,  and  has  ever  fince  en- 
joyed good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by 
the  fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances, 
they  muft  be  difeharged  by  vomit;  this  may  be 
excited  by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which 
Iheath  and  defend  the  ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of 
its  contents. 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a tranf- 
lation  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  necelTary, 
as  generous  wines,  French  brandy,  6lc.  Some 
have  drank  a whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  in 
this  cafe,  in  a few  hours,  without  being  in  the  leaft 
intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the  ftomach  warmed 
by  it.  It  is  impoflible  to  afeertain  the  quantity 

• Thefe  are  prepared  by  fleeping  or  foakingjfeafe  in  water,  and 
afterwards  drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  the^  be  quite  hard. 
They  may  be  ufed  at  pleafure. 
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necefTary  upon  thefe  occafions.  This  mufl;  be 
left  to  the  feelings  and  difcretion  of  the  patient.  The 
fafer  way  however  is,  not  to  go  too  far.  When  there 
is  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by 
drinking  an  infufion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  cardans 
benedidhis.  - 

If  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceed  from  the  ftoppage 
of  cufbomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary, 
cfpecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will 
likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by 
mild  purgatives ; as  rhubarb  or  fenna.  When  this 
difeafe  affe£ls  women  in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the 
lloppage  of  the  menfes,  making  an  iflue  in  the  leg  or 
arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they 
muft  be  deftroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  are 
recommended  in  the  following  feftion. 

When  the  ftomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  di- 
geftion  bad,  which  often  occafion  flatulencies,  the 
■elixir  of  vitriol  w'ill  be  of  Angular  fervice.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Perfons  afflided  with  flatulency  are  generally  un- 
happy unlefs  they  be  taking  fome  purgative  medicines  j 
thele,  though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe,  tend  to 
weaken  and  relax  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  con- 
fequently  increafe  the  diforder.  Their  beft  method 
is  to  mix  purgatives  and  ftomachics  together.  Equal 
parts  of  Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infufed 
in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

OF  WORMS. 

^HESE  arc  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the 
tania,  or  tape-worm ; the  teresy  or  round  and 
long  worm ; and  the  ajcarides,  or  round  and  fhort 
worm.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found 
in  the  human  body ; but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great 
meafure,  from  fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame 
fymptoms,  and  require  almoft  the  fame  method  of 
treatment  as  thefe  already  mentioned,  we  fliall  not 
fpend  time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of 
joints.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  fcomach  or 
fraall  inteftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  likewifc 
bred  in  the  fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the  ftomach. 
The  round  and  fhort  worms  commonly  lodge  in  the 
refiumy  or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and  occafion  a 
difagreeable  itching  about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamiflmefs, 
vomiting,  a difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs, 
fwelling  of  the  .belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food, 
and  at  other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough, 
convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a priva- 
tion of  fpeech.  Thefe  v/orms  have  been  known  to 
perforate  the  inteflines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly.  The  effedfs  of  the  tape-v/orm  are  nearly  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather 
more  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly 
attend  t\it  folimny  which  is  a fpecies  of  the  tape-worm, 
viz.  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a voracious 
appetite.  The  round  worms  called  ajearides,  befides 
an  itching  of  the  aniiSy  caufe  fwoonings,  and  tenef- 
mus,  or  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 
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CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

caufes ; but  they  are  feldom  found  except  In  weak 
and  relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digeftion  is  bad. 
Sedentary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the 
a6tive  and  laborious.  T.  hofe  who  eat  great  quan- 
tities of  unripe  fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw 
herbs  and  roots,  are  generally  fubjeft  to  worms. 
There  feems  to  be  an  hereditary  difpofition  in  forrie 
perfons  to  this  difeafe.  I have  often  fcen  all  the  chil- 
dren of  a family  fubjeft  to  worms  of  a particular  kind. 
They  feem  Jikewife  frequently  to  be  owing  to  the 
nurfe.  Children  of  the  fame  family,  nurfed  by  one 
woman,  have  often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by 
another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS.^ The  common  fymptoms  of 

worms  are,  paknefs  of  the  countenance,  and  at 
other  times,-afi  univerfal  flufiring  of  the  face ; itch- 
ing of  the  nofci  this  however  is  doubtful,  as  chil- 
dren pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeafes ; ftarting,  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth  in  fleep ; fwelling  of  the 
upper  lip-;  the  appetite  fometimes  bad,  at  other 
times  quite  voracious ; loofenefs  *,  a four  or  {link- 
ing breath  ; a hard  fwelled  belly ; great  thirfl ; the 
urine  frothy,  and  fometimes  of  a whitifh  colour ; 
griping,  or  colic  pains ; an  involuntary  difeharge  of 
faliva^  efpecially  when  afleep;  frequent  pains  of 
the  fide,  with  a dry  cough,  and  unequal  pulfe ; 
palpitations  of  the  heart;  fvvoonings-;  drowlinefs; 
cold  fweats ; pally  ; epileptic  fitSj  wnh  many  other 
unaccountable  nervous  fymptoms,  which  were  for- 
merly attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of 
evil  fpirics.  Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  refem- 
bling  melon  or  cucumber  feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the 
tape-worm. 

I lately  faw  fome  very  furprifing  effeds  of  worms 
in  a girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for 
whole  hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  laft  expired,  and, 
upon  opening  her  body,  a number  of  the  teres,  or 
^ long 
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long  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which  were 
confiderably  inflamed;  and  what  anatomifls  call  an 
intiis  JuJeeptiOy  or  involving  of  one  part  of  the  gut 
within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lefs  than  four 
different  parts  of  the  inteftinal  canal*. 

MEDICINE. Though  numberlefs  medicines 

are  extolled  for  expelling  and  killing  worms  f,  yet  no 
difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfician’s  fldll. 
In  general,  the  moft  proper  medicines  for  their  expul- 
fion  are  ftrong  purgatives ; and  to  prevent  their 
breeding,  ftomachic  bitters,  with  now  and  then  a glafs 
of  good  wine. 

The  beft  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel. 
Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  with 
fix  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  for  a dofe.  It  will  be 
proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and 
drink  nothing  cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  .the  patient  may  take  a drachm 
of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed 
with  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thofe  who  do  not  choofe  t(5  take  calomel  may  make 
ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives  ; as  aloes,  h'lera  picra, 
tincture  of  fenna,  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial 
for  expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  falad  oil  and 

• That  worms  exiftin  the  human-  body  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  that  they  mull  fometimes  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  is  equally 
certain  ; but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  The 
idea  that  worms  occafion  many  difeafes,  gives  an  opportunity  to  the 
profeffed  worm-dodlors  of  impofing  on  the  credulity  of  mankind, 
and  doing  much  mifehief.  They  find  worms  in  every  cafe,  and 
liberally  thro.v  in  their  antidotes, -which  generally  conlift  of  llrong 
drallic  purges.  I have  known  thefe  given  in  delicate  conftitutions 
to  the  deftrudlion  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  not  the  leaft 
fymptom  of  worms. 

f A medical  writer  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  upwards 
of  fifty  Brhilh  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  expelling 
tvorms. 
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a table-fpoonful  of  common  fait  may  be  taken  In  a 
glafs  of  red  port  wine  thrice  a*day,  or  ofcener,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common  form 
of  ufing  oil  is  in  clyfters.  Oily  clyftcrs,  fweetened 
with  fugar  or  honey,  are  very  efficacious  in  bringing 
away  the  fhort  round  worms  called  afcaridesj  and 
likewife  the  teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for* 
expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  ajcarides.  As  this 
water  is  impregnated  with  fulphur,  we  may  hence 
infer,  that  fulphur  alone  muft  be  a good  medicine  in 
this  cafe,  which  is  found  to  be  a fa6t.  Many  prac- 
titioners give  flour  of  fulphur  in  very  large  dofes* 
and  with  great  fuccefs.  It  Ihould  be  made  into  an 
eleftuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained, 
fea- water  may  be  uli;d,  which  is  far  ' from  being 
a contemptible  medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-water 
cannot  be  had,  common  fait  diffolvcd  in  water  may 
be  drank.  I have  often  feen  this  ufed  by  country 
nurfcs  with  very  good  effedt.  Some  flour  of  fulphur 
may  be  taken  over  night,  and  the  falt-watcr  in  the 
morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
again,  if  the  ftomach  remains  weak  and  relaxed'j 
to  prevent  which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  Half  a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may 
be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  wine  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  after  the  above  medicines  have  been 
ufed.  Lime-water  is  likewife  good. for  this  purpofe, 
or  a table-fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate  wine  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  Infufions  or  decodions  of  bitter 
herbs  may  likewife  be  drank;  as  the  infufion  of  tanfy, 
water  trefoil,  cambmile-flowers,  tops  of  wormwood, 
the  IcflTer  centaury,  &c. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix  grains 
of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may 
14  be 
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be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given 
in  the  morning.  The  child  Ihould  keep  the  houfe  all 
day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This,  dofe  may  be  re- 
peated twice  a-week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the 
intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  a fcruple  of 
powdered  tin  and  ten  grains  of  aethiops  mineral  in  a 
fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a-day.  This  dofe  muft  be 
increafed  or  diminilhed  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

Biflet  fays,  the  great  baftard  black  hellebore,  or 
bear's  footy  is  a moft  powerful  vermifuge  for  the 
long  round  worms.  He  orders  the  decoftion  of 
about  a drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about 
fifteen  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  a 
dofe  to  a child  between  four  and  feven  years  of  age. 
This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 
He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  made  into  a fyrup 
with  coarfe  fugar,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  he  has 
ufed  for  round  worms  for  three  years  pad.  Before 
pre fling  out  the  juice,  he  moiftens  the  bruifed  leaves 
with  vinegar,  which  corredls  the  medicine.  The  dofe 
is  a tea-fpoonful  at  bed- time,  and  one  or  two  next 
morning. 

I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which  in 
children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms, 
quite  removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their  pot- 
tage or  other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all 
good  againft  worms,  and- may  be  ufed  various  ways. 
We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants,  both  for 
external  and  internal  ufe,  as  the  cabbage  bark,  &c. 
but  think  the  powder  of  tin  with  sethiops  mineral, 
and  the  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  are  more  to 
be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  power- 
tul  me_dicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhu- 
barb, fcammony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  dou- 
ble refined  fugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all 
the  other  ingredients.  Thefe  muft  be  well  mixed  to- 

^ ^ gether. 
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gether,  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  The  dofe 
'for  a child  is  from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or 
twice  a-\VCek.  An  adult  may  take  a drachm  for  a 
dofe *  *. 

Patents 'who  would  preferve  their  children  ■ from 
vrbrms  otJght  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
Ojjen  air;  to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome 
and  fufficiently  folid ; and,  as  far  as  pofTible,  to  pre- 
vent their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  trafhy 
■fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  allow  a child  who  is 
fubje<51;  to  worms,  a glafs  of  red  wine  after  meals  ; 
as  every  thing  that  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  ftomach 
is  good  both  for  preventing  and  expelling  thefc 
vermin  f. 


C H A P.  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

This  difeafe  is  firft  obfervable  in  the  white 
of  the  eye,'  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards 
^the  whole  Ikin  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The 
urkie  too  is  of  a faffron  hue,  and  dies  a white  cloth 

• A powder  for  the  tape-worm  refembling  this,  was  long 
kept  a fecret  on  the  Continent ; it  was  lately  purchafed  by  the 
French  King,  and  will  be  found  under  the  article  Powder,  in  the 
ApJjendix. 

t We  think  it  neceffary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger 
who  buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random 
from  quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper 
care.  The  principal  ingredients  in  moll  of  thefe  medicines  is 
mercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  faw  a 
ihocking  inftance  of  the  danger  of  this  conduA  A girl  who 
had  taken  a dofe  bf  worm  powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack, 
went  out,,  and  perhaps  was  lo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water 
during  its  operation  : flie  immediately  fwelled,  and  died  on 

the  following  day,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poi- 
foned. 
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of  the  fame  colour.  There  is  likewile  a Ipecies  of  this 
difeafe  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES, — The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice 
is  an  obftru(5lion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occa* 
fional  caufes  are,  the  bices  of  poifonous  animals,  as  the 
viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyfteric  colic; 
violent  paffions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong  purges 
or  vomits  will  likewife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Some* 
times  it  proceeds  from  obftinate  agues,  or  from  that 
difeafe  being  prematurely  Hopped  by  aftringent  medi- 
cines. In  infants  it  is  often  occafioned  by  the  meconiunt 
not  being  fufficiently  purged  off.  Pregnant  women 
are  very  lubjedt  to  it.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  in 
feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold,  or  the  flop- 
page  of  cuflomary  evacuations,  as  the  menjes,  the 
bleeding  piles,  iflues,  &c.  will  occafion  the  jaun- 
dice. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  patient  at  firfl  complains  of 
exceflive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to  every 
kind  of  motion.  His  fkin  is  dry,  and  he  generally 
.feels  a kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain  over  the 
'whole  body.  The  flools  are  of  a whitifh  or  clay 
colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  obferved  above,  is 
yellow. ^ The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  patient 
complains  of  an  unufual  load  or  oppreffion  on  his 
breafl.  There  is  a heat  in  his  noflrils,  a bitter  tafte 
in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  of  the  flo* 
mach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
indigeftion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  com- 
plicated with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dan- 
gerous j but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues  long, 
returns  frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy 
or  hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 

The  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
yellow. 

REGIMEN.— -The  diet  fhould  be  cool,  light, 
»nd  diluting,  confifling  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and 
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hand  or  flefh-brufli,  are  likewife  beneficial;  but  it  is 
ftill  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a bath  of  warm 
water  up  to  the  breaft.  He  ought  to  do  this  fre- 
quently, and  fhould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his 
ftrengch  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  the  jaundice ; as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  thefe 
do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  trull  to  them, 
and  negledl  more  valuable  medicines;  befides, 
they  are  feldom  taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to 
produce  any  eJffedls.  People  always  expedl  that 
Inch  things  Ihould  a6l  as  charms,  and  confequently 
feldom  perfilt  in  the  ufe  of  them.  Vomits,  purges, 
fomentations,  and  exercife,  will  feldom  fail  to,  cure 
the  jaundice  when  it  is  a fimple  difeafe ; and  when 
complicated  with  the  dropfy,  a fcirrhous  liver,  or 
other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by 
any  means. 

Numberlefs  Britifli  herbs  are  extolled  for  the 
cure  of  this  dileafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicina 
Britannica  mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous  for 
curing  the  jaundice.  The  fail  is,  the  dileafe  often 
goes  olf  of  its  own  accord ; in  which  cafe  the 
laft  medicine  is  always  faid'  to  have  performed  the 
cure.  I have  fometimes  however  fecn  conliderable 
benefit,  in  a very  obllinate  jaundice,  from  a decoc- 
tion of  hempfeed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened 
with  coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  Englilh  pint 
every  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or 
nine  days. 

I have  likewile  known  Harrowgate  fulphur  water 
cure  a jaundice  of  very  long  (landing.  It  fhould  be 
ufed  for  fome  weeks,  and  the  patient  mull  both  drink 
and  bathe. 

The  fqluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in 
the  jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
liight  and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water-gruel. 
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If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be 
increafed. 

Perfons  fubjedt  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as 
piuch  excrcife  as  poflible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating 
and  aftringent  aliments. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

OF  THE  DROPSY. 

The  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the 
whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by 
a colleftion  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguiflaed  by 
different  names,  according  to  the  part  affeded,  as  the 
anajarca^  or  a colledion  of  water  under  the  fkin  ; the 
ejcites^  or  a collection  of  water  in  the  belly j the 
hydrops  pe£icriSi  or  dropfy  of  the  breaftj  hydro-' 
(ephalus,  or  dropfy  of  the  brain,  &c. 

CAUSES. — The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an  he- 
reditary difpofition.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
drinking  ardent  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  It  is 
true,  almoft  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of 
a dropfy.  The  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a very  com- 
mon caufe  of  the  dropfy.  Hence  it  is  juftly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  the  fedentary.  It  often  pro- 
ceeds from  excefllve  evacuations,  as  frequent  and  co- 
pious bleedings,  ftrong  purges  often  repeated,  fre- 
quent falivations,  &c.  The  hidden  ftoppage  of  cufto- 
mary  or  neceflary  evacuations,  as  the  merijesy  the  hae- 
morrhoids, fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likewife  caufe 
a dropfy. 

I have  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor, 
when  the  body  was  heated  by  violent  cxercifc.  A 

low. 
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low,  damp,  or  marfhy  fituation  is  llkewlfe  a fre- 
quent caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a common  difeafe 
in  moift:,  flat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  alfo  be 

brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of  poor  watery  diet,  or 
of  vifcous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeftion.^  It 
is  oftefn  the  effect  of  other  dileafes,  as  the  jaun- 
dice, a fcirrhus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long 
continuance,  a diarrhoea,  a dyfentery,  an  empyema, 
or  a confumption  of  the  lungs.  In  Ihort,  what- 
ever obftruds  the  perfpiration,  or  prevents  ti\e 
blood  from  being  duly  prepared,  may  occafion  a 
dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS.— The  anajarca  generally  begins 
with  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night, 
which  for  fome  time  difappears  in  die  morning.  In 
the  evening  the  parts,  if  preffed  with  the  finger,  will 
pit.  The  fwelling  gradually  afcends,  and  occupies 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head.  Af- 
terwards the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  urine  ijS 
in  fmall  quantity,  and  the  thirft  great  j the  body  i? 
bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is  greatly  obftruded. 
To  thefe  fucceed  torpor,  heavinefs,  a flow  wafting 
fever,  and  a troublefome  cough.  This  laft  is  gene- 
rally a fatal  fymptom,  as  it  ftiews  that  the  lungs  are 
affe6led. 

In  an  ajcites^  befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there 
is  a fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a fluduation, 
which  may  be  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on 
one  fide,  and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the 
oppofite.  This  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a tym- 
pany  by  the  weight  of  the  fwelling,  as  well  as  by 
the  fluduation.  When  the  anajarca  and  ajcites  are 
combined,  the  cafe  is  very  dangerous.  Even  a fim- 
ple  ajcites  feldom  admits  of  a radical  cure.  Almoft 
all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  let  off  the  water  by  tap- 
ping, which  feldom  affords  more  than  a temporary 
relief, 
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When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  however  to 
hope  for  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early. 
But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a 
fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  the 
liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifeera  are  unfound,  there 
is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  prove 
fetal. 

regimen. — The  patient  muft  abftain,  as  much 
as  poflible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  wa- 
tery liquors,  and  muft  quench  his  thirft  with  muftard- 
whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel, 
or  fuch  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a fti- 
mulating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toafted  bread,  the 
fiefti  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals  roafted  ; pungent 
and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  muftard,  onions, 
creffes,  horfe-radifh,  rocambole,  fhalot,  &c.  Ele 
may  alfo  eat  fea-bifeuit  dipped  in  wine  or  a little 
brandy.  This  is  not  only  nourifhing,  but  tends  to 
quench  thirft.  Some  have  been  aftually  cured  of  a 
aropfy  by  a total  abftinence  from  all  liquids,  and 
living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned 
above.  If  the  patient  muft  have  drink,  the  Spa- 
water,  or  Rheniftr  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  in- 
fufed  in  it,  are  the  beft. 

Exercife  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy. 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,, 
he  ought  to  continue  thefe  cxerciles  as  long  as> 
he  can.  If  he  is  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  hei 
muft  ride  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  and  the* 
more  violent  the  motion  fo  much  the  better,  provid- 
ed he  can  bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and! 
the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry.  If  he  livessi 
in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed  into' 
a dry  one,  and,  if  poflible,  into  a warmer  climate.. 
In  a word,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  pro- 
jnote  the  perfpiration,  and  to  brace  the  Iblids.  Foiij 
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this  pur  pole  it  will  likewife  be  proper  to  rub  the  pa- 
tient’s body,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  with  a hard 
cloth,  or  the  fleflT-brulh;  and  he  ought  conftantly  to 
wear  flannel  next  his  fkin. 

MEDICINE. ^If  the  patient  be  young,  his 

conftitution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on  fud- 
denly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vo- 
mits, brifk  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote 
a difeharge  by  fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half 
a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  oxymel  of  fquills,  will  be  a proper  vo- 
mit. This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found 
neceflary,  three  or  four  days  intervening  between 
the  dofes.  The  patient  mull:  not  drink  much  after 
taking  the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deftroys  its  effect.  A 
cup  or  two  of  camomile- tea  will  be  fufficient  to  work 
it  olf. 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge : 
Jalap  in  powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar 
two  drachms,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be 
made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes, 
and  taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  lei's  the  pa- 
tient drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much 
griped,  he  may  now  and  then  take  a cup  of  chicken- 
broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at 
bed-time  the  following  bolus:  To  four  or  five  grains 
of  camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much 
fyrup  of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
into  a bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a gentle 
fweat,  which  fhould  be  encouraged  by  drinking 
now  and  then  a fmall  cup  of  wine-whey,  with  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  it.  A 
^5^"Cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  infufion  may 
likewife  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours  through 
the  day ; 
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Take  juniper-berries,  muftard-feed,  and  horfe- 
radifh,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  alhes  of  broom  half 
a pound  } infufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenifli  wine 
or  ftrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  drain  off 
the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion,  may 
ufe  the  decoftion  of  fen?ka-root,  which  is  both 
diuretic  and  fudorific.  I have  known  an  obftinate 
anajarca  cured  by  an  infufion  of  the  afhes  of  broom 
in  wine. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropfy,  if  the  conftitution  be  good  ; but  when  the 
difeafe . proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound 
date  of  the  vifeera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are 
not  to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fafer 
courfe  is  to  palliate  the  fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of  fuch 
medicines  as  promote  the  fecretions,  and  to  fup- 
port  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  warm  and  nourifhing 
cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman 
who  was  cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a drachm  of 
nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  ot  ale,  after  fhe 
had  been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of 
fquills  is  likewife  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight 
grains  of  it,  with  a fcruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given 
twice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon-water. 
Ball  fays,  a large  fpoonful  of  unbruifed  muftard- 
feed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drinking 
half  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  decodion  of  the  tops 
of  green  broom  after  it,  has  performed  a cure 
after  other  powerful  medicine^  had  proved  inef- 
fedual. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effeds  from  cream  of 
tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difeharges 
by  ftool  and  urine,  and  will  at  leaft  palliate,  if  it 
does  not  perform  a cure.  The  patient  may  begin 
by  taking  an  ounce  every  fecond  or  third  day,  and 

may 
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may  increafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three 
ounces,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  quantity 
is  not  however  to  be  taken  at  once,  but  divided  into 
three  or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perfpiratlon,  the  patient  may  life  the 
deco(5tion  of  feneka-root,  as  diredled  above  j or  he 
may  take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  MIndererus’s  fpirit 
in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
To  promote  a difcharge  of  urine,  the  following  in- 
fufion  of  the  London  hofpitals  will  like  wife  be  bene- 
ficial : 

Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drachms  j dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper-berries  bruifed,  of  each  a 
drachm  •,  cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms ; fait 
of  wormwood,  a drachm  and  a half;  infufe  in  an 
Englilh  pint  and  a half  of  old  hock-wine,  and  when 
fit  for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor.  A wine-glafs  of  it  may 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  the  anajarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and 
legs.  By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difcharged ; 
but  the  operator  mull  be  cautious  not  to  make  the 
incifions  too  deep;  they  ought  barely  to  pierce 
through  the  Ikin,  and  efpecial  care  miifb  be  taken,  by 
fpirituous  fomentations  and  proper  digetlives,  to  pre- 
vent a gangrene. 

In  an  ajcites,  when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently 
and  fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic 
medicines,  the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tapping. 
This  is  a very  fimple  and  fafe  operation,  and  would 
often  fucceed,  if  it  were  performed  in  due  time ; but 
if  it  be  delayed  till  the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the 
bowels  fpoiled,  by  long  foaking  in  water,  it  can 
hardly  be  expeded  that  any  permanent  relief  will  be 
procured 

After 

• The  very  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  moll  people, 
and  they  wilh  to  try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourfe  to  it. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  tapping  lo  feldom  fuccgeds  to  our  wilh.  I 
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After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  Is  to 
be  put  on  a courfe  of  ftrengthenlng  medicines  ; as  the 
Peruvian  bark  j the  elixir  of  vitriol ; warm  aromatics, 
with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infufedin  wine,  and 
fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifliing, 
fuchas  is  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chap- 
ter j and  he  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear  without  fatigue.  He  fhould  wear  flannel,  or 
rather  fleecy  hofiery,  next  his  fldn,  and  make  daily 
life  of  the  flefh-brulh. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  GOUT. 

^T'HERE  is  no  difeafe  which  fhews  the  imper- 
feilion  of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light,  than  the 
gout.  Excefs  and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from 
whence  it  originally  fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid 
it  muft  be  active  and  temperate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  princi- 
pal caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may 
contribute  to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thofe  who  are 
not,  and  to  induce  a paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are 
fubjed  to  it ; as  intenfe  ftudy ; too  free  an  ufe  of 
acidulated  liquors ; night-watching  ; grief  or  uneafi- 
nefs  of  mind  ; an  obftru6lion  or  defed  of  any  of  the 
cuftomary  difeharges,  as  the  menjes^  fweating  of  the 
feet,  peripiration,  &c. 

had  a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for  feveral 
years,  and  who  ufed  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the  operation 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  She  died  at  lull  rather  worn  out  by 
age  than  by  the  difeafe. 
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SYMPTOMS. A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally 

preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs,  belching  of 
wind,  a flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes 
vomiting.  The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and 
dejedlion  of  fpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the 
limbs,  with  a fcnfation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water 
were  pafTing  down  the  thigh.  The  appetite  is  often 
remarkably  keen  a day  or  two  before  the  fit,  and 
there  is  a flight  pain  in  pafling  urine,  and  frequently 
an  involuntary  fhedding  of  tears.  Sometimes  thefc 
fymptoms  are  much  more  violent,  efpecially  upon 
the  near  approach  of  the  fit  and  it  has  been  ob- 
lerved,  that  as  is  the  fever  which  ufhers  in  the 
gout,  lb  wfll  the  fit  be  ; if  the  fever  be  fliort  and 
lharp,  the  fit  v/iil  be  lb  likewife  ; if  it  be  feeble, 
long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo.  But 
this  obfervation  can  only  hold  with  refpedl  to  very 
regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in 
the  fpring  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  About  two  or  three  in  the  morning; 
the  patient  is  feized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe, 
fometimes  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompa-- 
nied  with  a fenfatlon  as  if  cold  , water  were  poured 
upon  the, .part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a fhivering, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain 
increafes,  and  fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the 
foot,  the  patient  feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  tor- 
ture, as  if  the  part  were  ftretched,  burnt,  fqueezed, 
gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces.  The  part  at  length  be- 
comes lb  exquifitely  fenfible,  that  the  patient  cannot 
bear  to  have  it  touched,  or  even  fuffer  any  perfon  to 
walk  acrofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  , in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit  ; he  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins 
< to 
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to  fwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  v/Ich  a little 
tnoifture.  Towards  morning  he  drops  afleep,  and 
generally  falls  into  a gentle  breathing  fweat.  This 
terminates  the  firft  paroxyfm,  a number  of  which 
conftitutes  a fit  of  the  gout;  which  is  longer  or 
fhorter  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  ftrength,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  body  to 
this  dileafe. 

1 he  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
tafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms  however 
generally  grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the 
difeafe  is  carried  off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and 
the  other  evacuations.  In  fome  patients  this  hap- 
pens in  a few  days  ; in  others,  it  requires  weeks, 
and  in  fome,  months,  to  finifh  the  fit.  Thofe  whom 
age  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  de- 
bilitated, feldom  get  free  from  it  before  the  approach 
of  fummer,  and  fumetimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far 
advanced. 

REGIMEN. As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 

known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fhall  confine  our 
obftrvations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong, 
his  diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink 
of  a diluting  nature  ; but  where  the  conflitution  is 
weak,  and  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  live 
high,  this  is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In 
this  cafe  he  muli  keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and 
•fliould  take  frequently  a cup  of  ffrong  negus,  or  a 
glafs  of  generous  wine.  Wine-whey  is  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  per- 
fpiration without  greatly  heating  the  patient.  It 
will  anfvvcr  this  purpole  better  if  a tea-fpoonful 
of  fdl  volatile  oleojum,  or  fpirits  of  hartfliorn,  be 
put  into  a cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It  w’ill  likewift 
be  proper  to  give  at  bed- time  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 

volatik 
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volatile  tinflure  of  guaiacum  in  a large  draught  of  warm 
wine-whey.  This  will  gt-eatly  promote  perfpiration 
through  the  ni^ht. 

As  the  mod  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  dif- 
Charging  the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this 
ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the 
affected  paft.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot 
ffiould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 
lafl:  is  mod  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwef 
the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  people 
of  Lancaffiire  look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of  fpe- 
cific  in  the  gdut.  They  wrap  a great  quantity  of 
it  about  the  leg  and  foot  affeded,  and  cover  it 
with  a fldn  of  foft  dreffed  leather.  This  they  differ 
to  continue  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  fometimes 
fbr  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain 
does  not  ccafe.  I never  knew  any  external  applica^ 
tion  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  gout.  I have  often  feeil 
it  applied  when  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  were 
very  great,  with  violent  pain,  and  have  found  all 
thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by  it  in  a few  days.  The 
wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally  greafed,  and  carded 
or  combed.  They  choofe  the  foftefl;  which  can  be 
had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove  it  till  the  fit  be  en- 
tirely gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
eafy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affeds  the 
mind  difturbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the 
gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  'All  external  appli- 
cations that  repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as 
death.  They'do  not  cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove 
it  from  a fafer  to  a more  dangerous  part  of  the 
body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal.  A fit  of  the 
gout  is  to  be  confidered  as  Nature’s  method  of  re- 
moving fomething  that  might  prove  deftrudtive  to 
the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do  with  fafety,  is  to 
promote  her  intentions,  and  to  affifl:  her  in  expelling 
the  enemy  in  her  own  way.  Evacuations  by  bleed- 

I ing, 
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ing,  ftool,  &c.  are  likewife  to  be  ufed  with  caution, 
they  do  not  remove  the  caufe  of  the  difcafe,  and  fome- 
times  by  weakening  the  patient  prolong  the  fit : but 
where  the  conftitution  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of 
ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very 
mild  laxative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fliorten  a fit  of  the  gout, 
and  fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether : but  nothing 
has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to 
the  patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing 
that  promifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life 
itfelf  for  a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  rea- 
fon  why  fo  many  infallible  remedies  have  been 
propofed  for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch  numbers  have 
loft  their  lives  by  the  ufe  of  them.  It  would  be 
as  prudent  to  ftop  the  fmall-pox  from  rifing,  and  to 
drive  them  into  the  blood,  a§  to  attempt  to  repel 
tl^  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  an  effort 
of  Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe 
as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  pro- 
moted. 

When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the 
pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward 
.the  crifis  of  the  dileafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
gentle  dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tindture  of  rhu- 
barb, or  fome  other  warm  ftpmachic  purge.  He 
fhould  alfo  drink  a weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bit- 
ters in  fmall  wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 
cinnamon,  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange-peel. 
The  diet  at  this  time  fliould  be  light,  but  nouriftiing, 
and  gentle  cxercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback, 
or  in  a carriage. 
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Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to 
do  many  things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the 
diforder,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fhould  return, 
lefs  fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted 
by  medicine.  I have  frequently  known  the  gout 
kept  off  for  feveral  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
other  aftringent  medicines ; but  in  all  the  cafes  where 
I had  occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died  fud- 
denly,  and  to  all  appearance  for  want  of  a regular 
fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to 
conclude,  that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to  fome  conftitutions, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  falutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  flop  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can  be  fo 
changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leflen  or  totally 
prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in 
following  fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen, 
as  quite  to  eradicate  this  difcafe ; and  thofe  only  who 
have  fufficient  relblution  to  perfift  in  fuch  a courle  have 
reafon  to  expedl  a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows  : In  the  firft  place,  uni- 
verjal  temperance.  In  the  next  fufficient  exercife*. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in  an  in- 
dolent manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil.  Thefe 
only  can  render  the  humours  wholefome,  and  keep 
them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  betimes, 
are  alfo  of  great  importance.  It  is  likewife  proper  to 
avoid  night  ftudies,  and  intenfe  thinking.  The  fup- 
per  ihould  be  light  and  taken  early.  All  ftrong  li- 
quors, efpecially  generous  wines  and  four  punch,  arc 
• to  be  avoided. 

• Some  make  a fecret  of  curing  the  gout  l?y  mufcular  exerdfs. 
Tills  fecret,  however,  is  as  old  as  Celfus,  whoftrongly  recommends 
that  mode  of  cure ; and  whoever  will  fubmit  to  it  in  the  fulleft  ex- 
tent, may  expefl  to  reap  foiid  and  permanent  advantages. 
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We  would  likewife  recommend  Tome  dofes  of 
magnefta  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring 
and  autumn ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of  ftomachic 
bitters,  as  tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion 
of  gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a deco£lion 
of  burdock- root,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infu- 
fion of  any  wholefome  bitter  that  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or 
three  weeks  in  March  and  Oflober  twice  a-day. 
An  ilTue  or  perpetual  blifter  has  a great  tendency 
to  prevent  the  gout.  If  thefe  were  more  gene- 
rally ufed  in  the  decline  of  life,  they  would  not 
only  often  prevent  the  gout,  but  alfo  other  chronic 
maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will 
find  great  benefit  from  bathing  and  drinking  the  wa- 
ter. It  both  promotes  digeftion,  and  invigorates  the 
habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during 
a regular  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  ex- 
tremities, and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  parts,  pro- 
per applications  to  recal  and  fix  it  become  abfolutely 
uecefiary.  When  the  gout  affedls  the  head,  the 
pain  of  the  joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  difap- 
pears,  while  either  fevere  head-ach,  drowfinefs, 
trembling,  giddinefs,  convulfions,  or  delirium  come 
on.  When  it  feizes  the  lungs,  great  oppreffion,  with 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  enfue.  It  it  attacks 
the  ftomach,  extreme  ficknefs,  vomiting,  anxiety, 
pain  in  the  epigraftic  region,  and  total  lofs  of  ftrength, 
will  fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every 
method  mufl:  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They 
muft  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid 
cataplafrns  applied  to  the  foies.  Bliftering-plafters 
ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves 
of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo 
ncceffary,  and  warm  ftomachic  purges.  The  pa- 
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ticnt  ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  moft  part,  if  there 
be  any  figns  of  inflammation,  and  (hould  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attack  the  ftomach  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  the 
moft  warm  cordials  are  neceflTary ; as  ftrong  wine 
boiled  up  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices ; cinnamon- 
water;  peppermint- water  j and  even  brandy  or 
rum  *.  The  patient  Ihould  keep  his  bed,  and  endea- 
vour to  promote  a fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors ; , 
and  if  he  Ihould  be  troubled  with  a naufea,  or  incli- 
nation to  vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile-tea,  or  any 
thing  that  will  make  him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imi- 
tates gravel- pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely 
of  a decodtion  of  marfh- mallows,  and  to  have  the  parts 
fomented  with  warm -water.  An  emollient  clyfter 
ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an 
opiate.  If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the 
decodtion. 

Perfons  who  have  had  the  gout  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to 
them  about  the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  ex- 
pedl  a return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many 
other  diforders,  and  by  being  miftaken  for  them, 
and  treated  improperly,  is  often  diverted  from  its 
regular  courfe,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s 
life. 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from 
their  conftitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon 
to  expedl  it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circum- 
fpedb  with  regard  to  its  firft  approach.  If  the  dif- 
cafe,  by  wrong  condudt  or  improper  medicines,  be 
diverted  from  its  proper  courfe,  the  miferable  pa- 

• iEthcr  is  found  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  this 
cafe. 
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tient  has  a chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented  with 
head-achs,  coughs,  pains  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines ; and  to  fall  at  laft  a vi6lim  to  its  attack  upon 
fome  of  the  more  noble  parts. 

OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

This  difeafe  has  often  a refemblance  to  the  gout. 
Jt  generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain,  and 
is  fometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and  fwelling. 
It  is  moft  common  in  the  fpring,  and  towards 
the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diftinguifhed  into 
acute  and  chronic  j or  the  rheumatifm  with  and  with- 
out a fever. 

CAUSES. The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  are 

frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fe- 
ver, viz.  an  obftrudled  perfpiration,  the  immode- 
rate ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden 
changes  of  the  weather,  and  all  quick  tranfitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  the  rheu- 
matifm. The  moft  extraordinary  cafe  of  a rheu- 
matifm that  I ever  faw,  where  almoft  every  joint  of 
the  body  was  diflorted,  was  a man  who  ufed  to  work 
one  part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of 
it  in  the  water.  Very  obftinatc  rheumatifms  have 
likewife  been  brought  on  by  perfons  not  accuftomed 
to  it,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The 
fame  efFefts  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp 
beds,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  travelling 
in  the  night,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  ex- 
ceflive  evacuations,  or  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  dif- 
charges.  It  is  often  the  effedt  of  chronic  difeafes, 
which  vitiate  the  humours;  as  the  feurvy,  the  lues 
venerea^  obftinate  autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marlhy 
countries.  It  is  moft  common  among  the  poorer 
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fort  of  peafants,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low 
damp  houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  and  unwholefome  food, 
which  contains  but  little  nourifhment,  and  is  not  eafily 
digefted. 

SYMPTOMS.— The  acute  rhcumatifm  com- 
monly begins  with  wearinefs,  fhivering,  a quick 
pulfe,  reftleflTnefs,  thirft,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying 
pains,  which  are  increafed  by  the  leaft  motion.  Thefc 
at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often  affeded 
with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let  in 
this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame  appearance  as  in 
the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflam- 
matory fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ftrong,  bleeding 
is  neceflfary,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  cool 
opening  fiquorsj  as  decodions  of  tamarinds,  cream 
of  tartar,  whey,  fenna-tea,  and  the  like.  The  diet 
Ihould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  confifting 
chiefly  of  roafted  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak 
chicken  broth.  After  the  feverilh  fymptoms  have 
abated,  if  the  pain  ftill  continues,  the  patient  mufl: 
keep  his  bed,  and  rake  fuch  things  as  promote  per- 
fpiration ; as  wine-whey,  with  fpiritus  Mindereri,  &c. 
He  may  likewife  take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed- 
time, in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  a drachm  of  the  cream 
of  tartar,  and  half  a drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in 
powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often 
an  exceeding  good  efled.  The  patient  may  either 
be  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have  cloths 
wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affeded.  Great 
care  muft  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after 
bathing. 
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The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  confiderablc  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
ftioulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom 
any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  moft  fubjeft  to  the  chronic 
rheumatifm.  In  fuch  patients  it  often  proves  ex- 
tremely obftinate  and  fometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fhould  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting 
diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  vegetable  fubflances,  as 
ftewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants  or  goofe- 
berries  boiled  in  milk,  is  moft  proper.  Arbuthnot 
fays,  “ If  there  be  a fpecific  in  aliment  for  the  rheu- 
matifm, it  is  certainly  whey;”  and  adds,  “That  he 
knew  a perfon  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe,  who  could  never 
be  cured  by  any  other  method  but  a diet  of  whey 
and  bread.”  He  likewife  fays,  “ That  cream  of 
tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for  fevcral  days,  will  eafe 
rheumatic  pains  confiderably.”  This  I have  often 
experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  efficacious 
when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already  direfted. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the  dole  formerly 
mentioned  twice  a-day,  and  likewife  a tea-fpoonful  of 
the  volatile  tindure  of  gum  guaiacum,  at  bed-time, 
jn  wine- whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or 
Jongei*,  if  the  cafe  proves  obftinate,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be 
omitted  for  a few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At 
the  fame  tirpe  leeches  or  a bliftering-plafter  may 
be  applied  to  the  part  affedled.  What  I have  ge- 
nerally found  anfwer  better  than  either  of  thefe,  in 
obftinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm  pla~ 
Jier  *.  I have  jikewife  known  a plafter  of  Bur* 


gundy 
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gundy  pitch  worn  for  fomc  time  on  the  part 
afFe<S:ed  give  great  relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My 
ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh, 
lays,  he  has  frequently  cured  very  obftinate  rheu- 
matic pains  by  rubbing  the  parts  affefted  with  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides.  When  the  common  tindlure 
did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a double  or  treble 
ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affeiled  is  like- 
wife  often  very  beneficial,  and  fo  is  the  application 
of  leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to 
medicines  for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  ftill  to  be 
perfifted  in.  Perfons  who  are  fubjedl  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  ac- 
count in  ufing  medicines,  whether  they  be  imme- 
diately affedled  with  the  difeafe  or  not.  The  chro-* 
nic  rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the  gout  in  this  refpeft, 
that  the  moft  proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to  ex- 
tirpate it,  is  when  the  patient  is  moft  free  from  the 
diforder. 

To  thofe  - who  can  afford  the  expence,  I would 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock 
in  Derbyfliire.  Thefe  have  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge, cured  very  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  are 
always  fafe  either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the 
rheumatifm  is  complicated  with  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints, which  is  not  feldom  the  .cafe,  the  Harrow- 
gate  waters,  and  thofe  of  Moffat,  are  proper. 
They  Ihould  both  be  drank  and  ufed  as  a warm 
bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeftic  plants 
which  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheu- 
matifm. One  of  the  beft  is  the  white  muftard.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water  or 
fmall  wine.  The  water-trefoil  is  likewife  of  great 
ufe  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed  in  wine 
or  ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground-ivy, 
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camomile,  and  feveral  other  bitters,  aie  alfo  benefi- 
cial, and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No 
benefit  however  is  to  be  expedled  from  thefc,  un- 
lefs  they  be  taken  for  a confiderablc  time.  Excel- 
lent medicines  are  often  defpifed  in  this  difeafe,  bc- 
caufe  they  do  not  perform  an  immediate  cure  ; where- 
as nothing  would  be  more  certain  than  their  effect 
were  they  duly  perfifted  in.  Want  of  perfeverance  in 
the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one  reafon  why  chronic  difeafes 
are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures 
the  rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  exercife 
and  wearing  flannel  next  the  ficin.  IlTues  are  likewife 
very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic  cafes.  If  the  pain 
affedls  the  fhouldcrs,  an  ilTue  may  be  made  in  the  arm ; 
but  if  it  affeds  the  loins,  it  fliould  be  put  into  the  leg 
pr  thigh. 

Perfons  afflided  with  the  feurvy  are  very  fubjed 
to  rlieumatic  complaints.  The  beft  medicines  in 
this  cafe  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  may 
either  be  taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient 
inclines.  An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a 
bottle  of  wine ; and  one,  two,  or  three  wine  glaflTes 
of  it  taken  daily,  as  fliall  be  found  necelTary  for  keep- 
ing the  body  gently  open.  In  cafes  where  the  bark 
itfclf  proves  fufficiently  purgative,  the  rhubarb  may 
be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjed  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheu- 
matifm ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm  fituation, 
to  avoid  the  night-air,  wet  clothes,  and  wet  feet,  as 
much  as  pofliblc.  Their  clothing  fhould  be  warm, 
and  they  flmuki  wear  flannel  next  their  fKin,  and  make 
frequent  ufe  of  the  ficih  brufh. 
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HIS  difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 


countries,  cfpecially  in  low  damp  fituations, 
near  large  marflies,  or  great  quantities  of  ftagnating 
water.  Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy  dif- 
pofition,  are  moft  fubjed  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal  to 
Tailors  on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  fhips  that  arc 
not  properly  ventilated,  have  many  people  on  board, 
or  where  cleanlinefs  is  negleded. 

It  is  not  necelTary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies 
into  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they 
differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is 
called  the  land  /curvy,  howdVer,  is  feldom  attended 
with  thofe  highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in 
patients  who  have  been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we 
prefume,  are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of 
exercife,  and  the  unwholefome  food  eaten  by  Tailors  on 
long  voyages,  than  to  any  fpecific  difference  in  the 
difeafe. 

CAUSES. The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 

moifl:  air ; by  the  long  ufe  of  falted  or  fmoke-dried 
provifions,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of^di- 
geftion,  and  affords,  little  nourifhment.  It  may 
alfo  proceed  from  the  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations i as  the  menjes,  the  htemorrhoidal  flux,  &c. 
It  is  fometimes  owing  to  an  hereditary  taint,  in 
which  cafe  a very  fmall  caufe  will  excite  the  latent 
diforder.  Grief,  fear,  and  other  depreffing  paffions, 
have  a great  tendency  both  to  excite  and  aggravate 
this  difeafe.  The  fame  obfcrvation  holds  with  re- 
gard to  negleft  of  cleanlinefs ; bad  clothing  the 
want  of  proper  exercife  i confined  airj  uuwhole- 
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feme  food ; or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the 
body,  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  may  be  known 

by  unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  efpecially  after  motion ; rottennefs  of 
the  gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighted: 
touch  i a {linking  breath ; frequent  bleeding  at  the 
nofe  i crackling  of  the  joints ; difficulty  of  walk- 
ing; fometimes  a fwelling  and  fometimes  a falling 
away  of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow, 
or  violet  coloured  fpots ; the  face  is  generally  of  a 
pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances, 
other  fymptoms  come  on  j as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth, 
haemorrhages,  or  difeharges  of  blood  from  different 
parts  of  the  body,  foul  obftinate  ulcers,  pains  in  va- 
rious parts,  efpecially  about  the  breaft,  dry  fcaly 
eruptions  all  over  the  body,  &c.  Ac  laft  a wafting  or 
hedic  fever  comes  on,  and  the  miferable  patient  is 
often  carried  off  by  a dyfentery,  a diarrhoea,  a dropfy, 
the  palfy,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortification  of  fome  of 
the  bowels. 

CURE. We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  dif- 

eafe but  by  purfuing  a plan  direflly  oppofite  to  that 
which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated 
ftate  of  the  humours,  occafioned  by  errors  in 
diet,  air,  or  exercife ; and  this  cannot  be  removed 
but  by  a proper  attention  to  thefe  important  arti- 
cles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  fl:iould  be  removed,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  one.  If  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a fedentary  life  or  depreffing 
pafTions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  muft  take 
daily  as  much  exercife  in  the  open  air  as  he  can 
bear,  and  his  mind  fhould  be  diverted  by  cheerful 
company  and  other  amufements.  Nothing  has  a 

greater 
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greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or  remove  this 
difeafe,  than  conftant  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour. 
But  this,  alas!  is  feldom  the  lot  of  perfons  afflifted 
with  the  fcurvy ; they  are  generally  furly,  peevilh, 
and  morofe. 

When  the  fcurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long 
ufe  of  faked  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a 
diet  confiding  chiefly  of  fredi  vegetables i as  oranges, 
apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water-crefles, 
fcurvy-grafs,  brook^lime,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefe, 
with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  frefh  beer 
or  cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a fcurvy  of  this 
kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced ; but 
to  have  this  effed,  they. mud  be  perfided  in  for 
a confiderable  time.  When  frefh  vegetables  cannot 
be  obtained,  pickled  or  prefcrved  ones  may  be  ufed ; 
and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  recourfe  mud  be  had 
to  the  chymical  acids.  All  the  patient’s  food  and 
drink  Ihould  in  this  cafe  be  lharpencd  with  cream 
of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of 
lea-falt. 

Thele  things  however  will  more  certainly  pre- 
vent than  cure  the  fcurvy , for  which  reafon  fea- 
faring  people,  efpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to 
lay  in  plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofe- 
berries,  and  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept 
a long  time  by  pickling,  prejerving,  &c.  and  when 
thefe  fail,  the  chymical  acids,  recommended  above, 
which  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be 
ufed.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  fhips  were 
well  ventilated,  had  got  dore  of  fruits,  greens, 
cyder,  &c.  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  were  paid 
to  clcanlinefs  and  warmth,  that  failors  would  be 
the  mod  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would 
feldom  differ  either  from  the  fcurvy  or  putrid  fevers, 
which  are  fo  fatal  to  that  ufeful  fct  of  men  \ but  it 
is  too  much  the  temper  of  fuch  people  to  defpife 
all  precaution  i they  will  not  think  of  any  calamity 

till 
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till  it  overtakes  them,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off' 
the  blow. 

It  muff:  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we 
are  fpeaking  of  j but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
employers  to  make  it  for  them ; and  no  man  ought 
to  engage  in  a long  voyage  without  having  thefe  ar- 
ticles fecured. 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  in 
the  land-fcurvy  from  a milk  diet.  This  prepara- 
tion of  Nature  is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vege- 
table properties,  which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  fit 
for  reftoring  a decayed  conftitution,  and  removing 
that  particular  acrimony  of  the  humours,  which 
feems  to  conftitute  the  very  eflence  of  the  feurvy, 
and  many  other  difeafes.  But  people  defpife  this 
wholefome  and  nourilhing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap, 
and  devour  with  greedinefs,  flefh  and  fermented 
liquors,  while  milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their 
hogs. 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  the  feurvy  is  whey  or 
butter-milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found 
cyder,  perry,  or  fpruce-beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wort 
has  likewife  been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the 
feurvy,  and  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep 
during  the  longeft  voyage.  A decoftion  of  thg 
tops  of  the  fpruce  fir  is  likewife  proper.  It  may  be 
drank  in  the  quantity  of  an  Englilh  pint  twice 
a-day.  Tar- water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  or  decoftions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables ; as  farfaparilla,  marlh-mallow  roots, 
&c.  Infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy, 
the  leffer  centaury,  marfh-trefoil,  &c.  are  likewife 
beneficial.  I have  feen  the  peafants  in  fome  parts  of 
Britain  exprefs  the  juice  of  the  laft-mentioned  plant, 
and  drink  it  with  good  efted  in  thofe  foul  fcorbutic 
eruptions  with  which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the 
fpqng  feafon. 
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Harrovvgate-water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  the  land-fcurvy.  I have  often  feen  patients 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  mofl:  deplorable  con- 
dition by  this  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking 
the  fulphur- water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chaly- 
beate-water may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage,  efpeci- 
ally  with  a view  to  brace  the  ftomach  after  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  which,  though  it  fliarpens  the 
appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion. 

A flight  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  off  by 
frequently  fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter 
orange  or  a lemon.  When  the  difeafe  affeds  the 
gums  only,  this  practice,  if  continued  for  fome 
time,  will  generally  carry  it  off.  We  would  how- 
ever recommend  the  bitter  orange  as  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  lemon  ; it  feems  to  be  as  good  a medicine, 
and  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  ftomach.  Perhaps 
our  own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior  to  either  of 
them. 

All  kinds  of  falad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and 
ought  to  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  let- 
tuce, parfley,  celery,  endive,  radifli,  dandelion,  &c. 
It  is  amazing  to  fee  how  foon  frefti  vegetables  in  the 
fpring  cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foulnefs 
which  is  upon  their  flcins.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  their  efFeds  would  be  as  great  upon  the  human 
fpecies,  were  they  ufed  in  proper  quantity  for  a fuffi- 
cient  length  of  time. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effedls  in  fcorbutic 
complaints  of  very  long  ftanding,  from  the  ufe  of 
a decoftion  of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is  ufually 
made  by  boiling  a pound  of  the  frefli  root  in  fix 
Englifh  pints  of  water,  till  about  one-third  of  it  be 
confumed.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a pint  to  a whole 
pint  of  the  decoftion  every  day.  But  in  all  the 
cafes  where  I have  feen  it  prove  beneficial,  it  was 
made  much  ftrongcr,  and  drank  in  larger  quanti- 
ties. 
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ties.  The  fafeft:  way,  however,  is  for  the  patient  to 
begin  with  fmall  dofes,  and  increafe  them  both  in 
ftrength  and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  ftomach  will  bear 
it.  It  muft  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time.  I have 
known  fome  take  it  for  many  months,  and  have  been 
told  of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral  years,  before 
they  were  fenfiblc  of  any  benefit,  but  who  neverthe- 
lefs  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprofy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this  coun- 
try long  ago.  Teems  to  have  been  near  a-  kin  to  the 
fcurvy.  Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now, 
may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating 
more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living  more 
upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet,  ufing  lefs  faked 
meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better  lodged  and 
clothed,  &c. — For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  we  would 
recommend  the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and  medicine  as 
in  the  fcurvy. 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  KING’S  EVIL. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affedls  the  glands,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  neck.  Children  and  young  perfons  of 
a fedentary  life  are  very  fubjeft  to  it.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  difeafes  which  may, be  removed  by  proper  regi- 
men, but  feldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants 
of  cold,  damp,  marfhy  countries  are  mod  liable  to 
the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from 

an  hereditary  taint,  from  a fcrophulous  nurfe,  &c. 
Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
fickly  parents,  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  greatly 
injured  by  the  pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  arc 
apt  to  be  afFecked  by  the  fcrophula.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  fuch  difeafes  as  weaken  the 
habit  or  vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  &c.  External  injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes, 
and  the  like,  fometimes  produce  fcrophulous  ul- 
cers ; 
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ccrs ; but  vve  have  reafon  to  believe,  when  this 
happens,,  that  there  has  been  a predifpofition  in  the 
habit  td  this  difeafe.  In  fliort,  whatever  tends  to 
vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the  folids,  paves  the 
way  to  the  fcrophula  j as  the  want  of  proper  ex- 
ercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  un- 
wholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  ufe  of  poor, 
weak,  watery  aliments,  the  negledl  of  cleanlinefs, 
&c.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  difeafe  in 
children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  long 
wet 

SYMPTOMS. At  firft  fmall  knots  appear 

under  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually 
increafe  in  number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large 
hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for  a long  time 
without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only 
difcharges  a thin  Janies^  or  watery  humour.  Other 
parts  of  the  body  are  likewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as 
the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes,  breafts, 
&c.  Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt  from  it.  It 
often  affeds  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen ; and  I have 
frequently  feen  the  glands  of  the  myfentery  greatly 
enlarged  by  it. 

Thofe  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  with  fwelling,  and  little  or  no  rednefs, 
are  of  the  fcrophulous  k^ind.  They  feldom  dif- 
charge  good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
cure.  Thtwhite/wellings  oi  the  joints  feem  like- 
wife to  be  of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difficulty 
brought  to  a fuppuration,  and  when  opened  they 
only  difcharge  a thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a more 
general  fymptom  of  the  fcrophula  than  a fwelling  of 
the  upper  lip  and  nofe. 

* The  fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail  in 
large  manufadturing  towns,  where  people  live  grofs,  and  lead 
fedentary  lives. 


REGI- 
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REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a 

great  meaiure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
generous  and  nourilhing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light 
arid  of  eafy  digeftion  ; as  well  fermented  bread  made 
of  found  grain,  the  flefh  and  broth  of  young  animals, 
with  now°andthen  a glafs  of  generous  wine,  or  good 
ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not  too 
cold,  and  the  patient  Ihould  take  as  much  exercife  as 
he  can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
Children  who  have  fufficient  exercife  are  fcldom 

troubled  with  the  fcrophula. 

MEDICINE. -The  vulgar  are  remarkably 

credulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula  ; 
many  of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal 
touch,  that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is, 
we  know  but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  and  where  reafon  or  medicines  fail, 
fliperftition  always  comes  in  their  place.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  dileafes  which  are  the  moft  difficult  to 
underftand,  we  generally  hear  of  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  miraculous  cures  being  performed.  Here, 
however,  the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  for.  T e 
fcrophula,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of 
itfelf;  and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched 
about  this  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch, 
and  not  to  Nature,  who  is  really  the  phyfician.  In 
the  fame  way  the  infignificant  noftrums  of  quacks  and 
old  women  often  gain  applaiife  when  they  deferve 

^°There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuftom 
of  plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  ftrong  pur- 
gative medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from 
Amours  which  muft  be  purged  off,  without  con- 
fidering  that  thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  debility 
and  aggravate  the  difeafe.  It  has  indeed  been 
found,°  that  keeping  the  body  gently  open  for  fomc 
lime,  cfpecially  with  fea-water,  has  a good  effett ; 
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but  this  fliould  only  be  given  in  grofs  habits,  and  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  moft  two  (tools 
every  day.  ^ 

Bathing  in  the  falt-water  has  likewife  a very  good 
cffed,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  I have  often 
known  a courfe  of  bathing  in  falt-water,  and  drinking 
it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 
aire  a fcrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  When  falt-water  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  frefh  water, 
and  his  body  kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and 
water,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  falt-water, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The 
cold  bath  may  be  ufed  in  lummer,  and  the  bark  in 
winter.  To  an  adult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in 
powder  may  be  given-  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  four  or 
five  times  a-day.  Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take 
it  in  fubftance,  may  ufe  the  dccodlion  made  in  the 
following  manner. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a drachm  of 
Winter’s  bark,  both  grofsJy  powdered,  in  an  Eng- 
Ii(h  quart  of  water  to  a pint : towards  the  end,  half 
an  ounce  of  diced  liquorice-root  and  a handful  of 
raidns  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the 
decodlion  lefs  difagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up 
more  of  the  bark.  The  liquor  muft  be  drained, 
and  two,  three,  or  four  table- fpoonfuls,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  three  times 
a-day. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate-  waters,  efpecially 
the  latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the 
fcrophula.  They  ought  not  however  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities,  but  fhould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep  the 

body  gently  open,  and  mud  be  ufed  for  a confiderable 
time. 
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The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  fea-water  is  moil  proper  before 
there  are  any  fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  ta^es  the 
Peruvian  bark,  when  there  are  running  fores,  and 
a degeee  of  he6lic  fever ; and  the  hemlock  in  old 
inveterate  cafes,  approaching  to  the  fcirrhous  or  can- 
cerous (late.  Either  the  extra6l  or  the  frefh  juice  of 
this  plant  may  be  ufed.  The  dofe  may  be  ifmall  at 
firft,  and  increafed  gradually  as  far  as  the  ftomach  is 
able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  life.  Before  the 
tumor  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  it, 
unlefs  a piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep  it 
warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  dreflTed  with 
fome  digeftive  ointment.  What  I have  always  found 
to  anfwer  bed,  was  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
about  a fixth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red 
precipitate  of  mercury.  The  fore  may  be  drelTed 
with  this  twice  a-day  ; and  if  it  be  very  fungous,  and 
does  not  digeft:  well,  a larger  proportion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though 
they  do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the 
patient  can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  ar- 
rives at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great  chance  to 
get  well ; but  if  ne  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in 
all  probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to 
communicate  to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for 
which  reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying  into 
families  affeded  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula  we  muft 
refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book. 
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Though  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated 
by  infedbion,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  frefli  air,  and  wholefome  diet. 
It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puftules, 
firft  about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers ; 
afterwards  it  affedls  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c. 
Thefe  puftules  are  attended  with  an  intolerable 
itching,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed, 
or  fits  by  the  fire.  Sometimes  indeed  the  Ikin  is 
covered  with  large  blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other 
times  with  a white  fcurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This 
laft  is  called  the  dry  itch,  and  is  the  moft  difficult 
to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  negleft  or  improper  treat- 
ment. If  it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may 
vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours ; and,  if  it  be 
fuddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it 
may  occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  vifcera,  or 
other  internal  diforders. 

The  beft  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is 
fulphur,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally 
and  internally.  The  parts  moft  affedted  may  be 
rubbed  with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flower  of 
fulphur,  two  ounces ; crude  fal  ammoniac  finely 
powdered,  two  drachms;  hog’s  krd,  or  butter,  four 
ounces.  If  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  ef- 
fence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  take  away 
the  difagreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nut- 
meg of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at 
bed-time  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  It  is  feldom  ne- 
ceflary  to  rub  the  whole  body ; but  when  it  is,  it 
ought  not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns,  as 
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it  Is  dangerous  to  flop  too  many  pores  at  the  fame 
time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a 
purge  or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during 
the  ufe  of  it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as 
much  of  the  flower  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, in  a little  treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep 
the  body  gently  open.  He  fhould  beware  of  catch- 
ing cold,  fhould  wear  more  clothes  than  ufual,  and 
take  every  thing  warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the 
linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all  the  time  of. 
ufing  the  ointment ; and  fuch  clothes  as  have 
been  w’orn  while  the  patient  was  under  the  dif- 
cafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs  they  have  been 
fumigated  with  brimftone,  and  thoroughly  cleanfed, 
otherwife  they  will  communicate  the  infedlion 
anew 

1 never  knew  brimftone,  when  ufed  as  diredled 
above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  I have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will  fail; 
but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs 
negledled,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder  re- 
turns. I'he  quantity  of  ointment  mentioned  above 
will  generally  be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  one  per- 
fon  ; but,  if  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  fhould  ap- 
pear again,  the  medicine  muft  be  repeated.  It  is 
both  more  fafe  and  efficacious  when  perfifted  in  for 
a confiderable  time,  than  when  a large  quantity  is 
applied  at  once.  As  moft  people  diftike  the  fmell 

• Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  though  this  difeafe  may 
feem  trifling,  there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  trouble- 
fome  to  cure,  as  the  infeflion  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  and 
breaks  out  a fecond,  or  even  a third  time.  The  fame  inconveni- 
cncy  occurs  in  private  families,  unlefs  particular  regard  is  paid  to 
the  changing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes,  which  lafl  is  by  no 
means  an  eafy  operation. 
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of  fulphur,  they  may  ufe  in  its  place  the  powder  of 
white  helebore  root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in 
the  fame  manner,  which  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the 

itch.  ^ 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they 
take  other  eruptions  for  the  itch  ; as  the  ftoppage  of 
thefe  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences. 
Many  of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children 
are  liable,  have  a near  refemblahce  to  this  difeafe 
and  I have  often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rub- 
bed with  grcafy  ointments  that  make  thefe  eruptions 
ftrike’  fuddenly  in,  which  nature  had  thrown  out 
to  preferve  the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  fome  other 
malady. 

Mufh  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of 
mercury  in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool- 
hardy as  to  wafli  the  parts  affe6led  with  a ftrong  fo- 
lution  of  the  corrofive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the 
mercurial  ointment,  without  taking  the  leaft  care 
either  to  avoid  cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  ob- 
ferve  a proper  regimen.  The  confequences  of  fuch 
condudt  may  be  eafily  guefled.  I have  known 
even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  effects,  and 
would  advife  every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health, 
to  beware  how  he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  never 
to  be  ufed  as  a medicine  without  the  greateft  care. 
Ignorant  people  look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of 
charm,  without  confidering  that  the  mercury  enters 
the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchief  is  done  by  ufing 
mercurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing 
vermin  ; yet  it  is  unneceffary  for  either : the  former 
may  be  always  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur,  and 
the  latter  will  never  be  found  where  due  regard  is  paid 
to  cleanlinefs. 

Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe 
ought  to  beware  of  infedled  perfons,  to  ufe 
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wholefome  food,  and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cleanli- 
nefs 


CHAP.  XL. 

OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

The  afthma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which 
feldom  admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  de- 
cline of  life  are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
into  the  moift  and  dry,  or  humoiiral  and  nervous. 
The  former  is' attended  with  expectoration  or  fpitting ; 
but  in  the  latter  the  patient  feldom  fpits,  unlefs  fome- 
times  a little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of 
coughing. 

CAUSES.' The  afthma  is  fometimes  heredi- 

tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  forma- 
tion of  the  breaft;  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals 
taken  into  the  lungs;  violent  exercife,  efpecially 
running;  the  obftrudion  of  cuftomary  evacuations, 
as  the  menfes,  hemorrhoids,  &c.  the  fudden  re- 
troceffion  of  the  gout,  or  ftriking  in  of  eruptions, 
as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  violent  paflions  of 
the  mind,  as  fudden  fear  or  furprife.  In  a word, 
the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either 
impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 

* The  itch  is  now  by  cleanlinefs  banifhed  from  every  genteel 
family  in  Britain.  It  Hill  however  prevails  among  the  poorer 
forts  of  peafants  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  manufaftarers  in 
England.  Thefe  are  not  only  fufiicient  to  keep  the  leeds  of  the 
dileafe  alive,  but  to  fpread  the  infedion  among  others.  It  were 
to  be  wifhed  that  fome  effedual  method  could  be  deviled  for  ex- 
tirpating it  altogether.  Several  country  clergymen  have  told 
me,  that  by  getting  fuch  as  were  infeded  cured,  and  Ilrongly  re- 
commending an  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  they  have  banilhed  the 
itch  entirely  out  of  their  parilhes.  Why  might  not  others  do  the 
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lungs,  or  prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by 
the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. An  afthma  is  known  by  a 

quick  laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed with  a kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  ereft  pofture,  other- 
wife  he  is  in  danger  of  being  fuffbeated.  A fit  or 
paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  generally  happens  after  a 
perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eafterly  winds,  or 
has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,'  or  has  got 
wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place  under 
ground,  or  has  taken  fome  food  which  the  ftomach 
could  not  digeft,  as  paftries,  toafted  cheefe,  or 
the  like. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  ufhered  in  with  lift- 
lefthefs,  want  of  fteep,  hoarlhefs,  a cough,  belch- 
ing of  wind,  a fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the  breaft, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heat, 
fever,  pain  of  the  head,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  great 
oppreflion  of  the  breaft,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
a weak  and  Ibmetimes  intermitting  pulfe,  an  involun- 
tary flow  of  tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All 
the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  towards  night ; the  pa- 
tient is  eafier  when  up  than  in  bed,  and  is  very  defirous 
of  cool  air. 

P..EGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light  and 

of  eafy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred 
to  roafted,  and  the  flefti  of  young  animals  to  that  of 
old.  All  windy  food,  and  whateyer  is  apt  to  fwell 
in  the  ftomach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings, 
white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or 
roafted,  are  proper.  Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds, 
efpecially  malt-liquor,  are  hurtful.  The  patient 
Ihould  eat  a very  light  fupper,  or  rather  none  at 
all,  and  ihould  never  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  long 
coftive.  His  clothing  fliould  be  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  winter  fealbn.  all  diforders  of  the  breaft 
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are  much  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  pro- 
moting the  perfpiration,  a flannel  Ihirt  or  waiftcoat, 
and  thick  flioes,  will  be  of  Angular  fervice. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the 
aflhma  as  pure  and  nioderately  warm  air.  AAhmatic 
people  can  feldom  bear  either  the  clofc  heavy  air  of  a 
large  town,  or  the  fiiarp  keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak 
hilly  country : a medium  therefore  between  thefe  is 
to  be  chofen.  The  air  near  a large  town  is  often 
better  than  at  a diAance,  provided  the  patient  be 
removed  fo  far  as  not  to  be  affedfed  by  the  fmoke. 
Some  afthmatic  patients  indeed  breath  eafier  in  town 
than  in  the  country ; but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe, 
efpecially  in  towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Aflh- 
matic  pfrfons  who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day, 
ought  at  leaA  to  fleep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often 
prove  of  great  fervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it 
ought  to  travel  into  a warmer  climate.  Many  aAh- 
matic  perfons  who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very 
good  health  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain, 
or  Italy. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  aflhma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  and  pre- 
paration of  the  blood.  The  blood  of  aflhmatic 
perfons  is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  pro- 
per action  of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this 
reafon  fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exer- 
cife, either  on  foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  as 
they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. Almofl:  all  that  can  be  done 

by  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient 
when  feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indeed  re- 
quires the  greateft  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often 
proves  fuddenly  fatal.  In  a paroxyfm  or  fit,  the 
body  is  generally  bound  ■,  a purging  clyfter,  with 
a folution  of  afafcetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  ad- 
miniftcred,  and  if  there  be  occafion,  .it  may  be  re- 
two  or  three  times.  The  patient’s  feet  and 
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legs  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  af- 
terwards rubbed  with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth. 
Bleeding,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  fhould 
forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent 
fpafm  about  the  bread:  or  ftomach,  warm  fomenta- 
tions, or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water, 
may  be  applied  to  the  part  affecded,  and  warm  cata- 
plafms  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  patient  mud 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may  take  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  tindture  of  caftor  and  of  faffron 
mixed  together  in  a cup  of  valerian-tea,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  Sometimes  a vomit  has  a very  good 
effedl,  and  fnatches  the  patient,  as  it  were,  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  This  however  will  be  more  fafe  after 
other  evacuations  have  been  premifed.  A very  ftrong 
infufion  of  roafted  coffee  is  faid  to  give  eafe  in  an 
afthmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  mold  adhma,  fuch  things  as  promote  ex- 
pedloration  or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed ; as  the  fy- 
rup  of  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A 
common  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  or  oxymel  of  fquills, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water, 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  through  the  day, 
and  four  or  five  pills  made  of  equal  parts  of  afafoetida 
and  gum-ammoniac  at  bed-time 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  adhma,  antifpaf- 
modics  and  bracers  are  the  mod  proper  medicines. 
The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  parego- 
ric elixir  twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fome- 
times  found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be 
taken  in  fubdance,  or  infufed  in  wine.  In  fhort, 

• After  copious  evacuations,  large  dofes  of  asther  have  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a fit  of  the  afthma.  I have 
likewife  known  the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  effefts ; 
To  four  or  five  ounces  of  tne  folution  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac 
add  two  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  the  fame  quantity  of 
balfamic  fyrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  paregoric  eliixir.  Of  thi« 
two  table- fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 
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every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off  fp&fin, 
iDay  be  of  ufc  in  a nervous  afthma.  It  is  often  relieved 
by  the  ufc  of affes  milk;  I have  likev/ife  known  cows 
milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning  have  a very  good 
cffeil  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iffues  have 
a good  eft'edl ; they  may  either  be  fet  in  the  back  or 
f^de,  and  ftiould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
ftiall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in 
the  afthma,  but  in  n^oft  chronic  difeafes,  iiTues  are 
extremely  proper.  They  are  both  a fafe  and  effi- 
cacious remedy  ; and  though  they  do  not  always 
cure  the  difeale,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  pa.- 
tient’s  life. 


CHAP.  XLT. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

>^HE  apoplexy  is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and  mo- 
tion,  during  which  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance 
dead ; the  heart  and  lungs  however  ftill  continue  to 
move.  Though  this  difeafe  proves  often  fatal,  yet 
it  may  fometimes  be  removed  by  proper  care.  It 
chiefly  attacks  fedentary  perfons  of  a grofs  habit, 
who  ufe  a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in 
ftrong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
moft  fubjedt  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  moft  in 
winter,  efpecially  in  rainy  reafons,  and  very  low  ftates 
of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  Immediate  caufe  of  an  apo- 

plexy is  a compreffion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by 
an  excefs  of  blood,  or  a colledlion  of  watery  hu- 
mours. The  former  is  called  a Janguiney  and  the 
13  latter 
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latter  a ferous  apoplexy.  It  may  be  occafioncd  by 
any  thing  that  increafes  the  circulation  towards  the 
brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head;  as  intenfe  ftudy  ; violent  palTions  * ; viewing 
objeds  for  a long  time  obliquely ; wearing  any 
thing  too  tiglit  about  the  neck ; a rich  and  luxuri- 
ous diet;,  fuppreflion  of  urine;  fuffering  the  body 
to  cool  lliddenly  after  having  been  greatly  heated ; 
continuing  long  in  a warm  or  cold  bath  ; the  ex- 
cellive  ufe  of  fpiceries,  or  high  i'eafoned  food  ; ex- 
cefs  of  venery;  the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  erup- 
tion ; fuffering  iffues,  fetons,  &c.  fuddcnly  to  dry 
up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation ; 
a mercurial  falivation  puffed  too  far,  or  fuddenly 
checked  by  cold ; wounds  or  bruifes  on  the  head ; 
long  expofure  to  exceffive  cold  ; poifonous  exhala- 
tions, &c. 

SYMPTOMvS,  and  method  of  cure. The 

ufual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain 
and  fwimming  of  the  head  ; lofs  of  memory  ; drow- 
jfinefs ; noife  in  the  ears ; the  night-mare  ; a fpon- 
taneous  flux  of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiration. 
When  perfons  of  an  apopledic  make  obferve  thefe 
fymptoms,  they  have  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of 
a fit,  and  ffould  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bleeding, 
a flender  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not 
die  fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the 
face  is  fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood  veffcls, 
efpecially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid ; 
the  pulfe  beats  ftrong ; the  eyes  are  prominent  and 

• I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  feized 
with  a fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  firft  complained  of  extreme 
pain,  as  if  daggers  had  been  thrujl  through  her  head,  as  fhe  exprefl'ed 
it.  Afterwards  lire  became  comatole,  her  pulfe  lunk  very  low, 
and  was  exceeding  flow.  Ey  bleeding,  bliftrring,  and  other  evacu- 
ations, Are  was  kept  alive  for  about  a fortnight.  When  her  head 
was  opened,  a large  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  was  found  in 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
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fixed,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  performeti 
with  a fnorting  noife.  The  excrements  and  urine  are 
often  voided  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  patient  is  fome- 
times  feized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  muft  be 
taken  to  leiTen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards 
the  head.  The  patient  ffiould  be  kept  perfectly 
eafy  and  cool.  His  head  flaould  be  raifed  pretty 
high,  and  his  feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His 
clothes  ought  to  be  loofened,  efpecially  about  the 
neck,  and  frefh  air  admitted  into  his  chamber. 
His  garters  fhould  be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which 
means  the  motion  of  the  blOod  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremities will  be  retarded.  As  foon  as  the  patient 
is  placed  in  a proper  pofture,  he  fhould  be  bled 
freely  in  the  neck  or  arm,  and,  if  there  be  occafion, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours. 
A laxative  clyfter,  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frefh 
butter,  and  a fpoonful  or  two  of  common  fait  in 
it,  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  hours  j and  blif- 
tering-plafters  applied  between  the  fhoulders,  and  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  fome  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream-tartar-whey, 
or  common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  diflblved  in 
it.  Or  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glau- 
ber’s fait,  manna  diflblved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or 
the  like.  All  fpirits  and  other  ftrong  liquors  are  to 
be  avoided.  Even  volatile  falts  held  to  the  nofe  do 
mifehief.  Vomits,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  not  to 
be  given,  or  any  thing  that  may  increafe  the  motion 
of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
the  fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  ftrong,  the  coun- 
tenance is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult. 
Bleeding  is  not  fo  necelfary  here  as  in  the  former 
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cafe.  It  may  however  generally  be  performed  once 
with  fafety  and  advantage,  but  Ihould  not  be  re- 
peated. The  patient  fhould  be  placed  in  the  fame 
pofture  as  direfted  above,  and  (hould  have  blifter- 
ing-plafters  applied,  and  receive  opening  clyfters  in 
the  fame  manner.  Purges  are  here  likewifc  necef- 
fary,  and  the  patient  may  drink  ftrong  balm-tea. 
If  he  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted 
by  drinking  iinall  wine-whey,  or  an  infufion  of  car- 
duus  benediflus.  A plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a 
confide  table  time  has  often  carried  off  a ferous  apo- 
plexy. 

When  apopledlic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
vomits  are  ncceflaty.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  he  has  difeharged  the  poifon  in  this 
way. 

Perfons  of  an  apopleftic  make,  or  thofe  who 
h^ve  been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fpare 
and  flender  diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpiceries, 
and  high-feafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife  to 
guard  againft  all  violent  paflions,  and  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  fhould  be 
lhaved,  and  daily  wafhed  with  cold  water.  The  feet 
ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  never  fuffered  to  continue 
long  wet.  The  body  muft  be  kept  open  either  by 
food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  may  be  let  every 
fpring  and  fall.  Exercife  fhould  by  no  means  be 
negledled  ; but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  moderation. 
Lothing  has  a more  happy  effedt  in  preventing  an 
apoplexy  than  perpetual  iffues  or  fetons;  great  care 
however  muft  be  taken  not  to  fufter  them  to  dry  up, 
without  opening  others  in  their  ftead.  Apopledlic 
perfons  ought  never  to  go  to  reft  with  a full  ftomach, 
or  to  he  with  their  beads  low,  or  wear  any  thing  too 
tight  about  their  necks. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 


OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH 
AND  BOWELS. 

E do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftridlions 


of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms  of  dif- 
eafes,  as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  paffion,  &c.  but  only 
to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  ftools  which 
fometimes  happens,  and  which  in  fome  particular 
conftitutions  may  occafion  difeafes. 

Coftivcnefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough 
red  wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors;  too  much 
exercife,  cfpecially  on  horfeback.  It  may  likewifc 
proceed  from  a long  ufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which 
does  not  fufficiently  ftimulate  the  inteftines.  Some-’ 
times  it  isowing  to  the  bile  not  defcending  to  the: 
inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice;  and  at  other  times  it: 
proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteftines  themfelves,, 
as  a palfy,  fpafms,  torpor,  tumours,  a cold  dry  ftate 
of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

Exceftive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of: 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints; 
of  the  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypo-- 
chondriac  and  hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  windl 
and  other  grievous  fymptoms.  Some  people  how-- 
ever  can  bear  coftivenefs  to  a great  degree.  I know 
perfons  who  enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go) 
to  ftool  above  once  a-week,  and  others  not  above* 
once  a-fortnight.  Indeed  I have  heard  of  fome  who) 
do  not  go  above  once  a month. 

Perfons  who  are  generally  coftive  fhould  live  uponi 
a moiftening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafted  or  boiledl 
apples,  pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels  withi 
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currants,  butter,  honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like. 
Broths  with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  foft  pot-herbs, 
are  likewife  proper.  Rye  bread,  or  that  which  is 
made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  together, 
ought  to  be  eaten.  No  perfon  troubled  v/ith  cnftive- 
nefs,  Ihould  eat  white  bread  alone,  efpecially  that 
which  is  made  of  fine  flour.  The  belt  bread  for 
keeping  the  body  foluble  is  what  in  fome  parts  of 
England  they  call  mejlin.  It  is  made  of  a mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are 
accuftomed  to  it. 

Coltivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body 
too  warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the 
perfpiration  ; as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long 
in  bed,  &c.  Intenfe  thought  and  a ledentary  life 
are  likewife  hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  excre- 
tions are  promoted  by  moderate  exercife  without 
doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful,  fprightl/  temper  of 
mind. 

The  drink  Ihould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port, 
claret,  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt-liquor  that  is 
fine,  and  of  a moderate  ftrength,  is  very  proper. 
Butter- milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are 
likewile  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the 
patient’s  inclination  direfts. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought, 
if  poflible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conltant 
ufe  of  medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with 
many  inconveniencies,  and  often  wdth  bad  confe- 
qucnces  *.  I never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit 

of 
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• The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  coftivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frelh  butter,  cream,  mar- 
row, fat  broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of 
animals,  as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff,  &c.  He  likewife  recom- 
mends the  exprefted  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds, 
paftaches,  and  the  fruits  tlietnfelves;  all  oily  and  mild  Iruits,  as 
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of  taking  medicine  or  keeping  the  body  open,  who 
coiild  leave  it  off.  In  time  the  cuftom  becomes 
neceffary,  and  generally  ends  in  a total  relaxation  of 
the  bowels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of 
the  ftrength,  and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medi- 
' cine,  we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb 
to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- week.  This  is  not  near 
fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the 
other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe.  Infufions  of 
Tenna  and  manna  may  likewife  be  taken,  or  half 
an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  diftblved  in  water-gruel. 
About  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  eleftuary 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  generally  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  very  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach;  indi- 
geftion ; the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife  ; grief; 
fear;  anxiety;  or  any  of  the  deprefling  pafTions; 
excelTive  heat;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats,  or 
any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  digef- 
tion ; the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  tea, 
tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

figs ; decoflions  of  mealy  vegetables ; thefe  lubricate  the  intef- 
tines ; fome  faponaceous  fubitances  which  llimulate  gently,  as 
honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  fu- 
gar,  &c. 

The  Doftor  obfcrves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper 
for  perfons  of  dry  atrabilarian  conllitutions,  who  arefubje£tto 
aftridtion  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when 
llronger  medicinal  fubftances  are  fometimes  ineffedlual ; but  that 
fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He 
likewife  obferves,  that  all  watery  fubftances  are  lenitive,  and  that 
even  common  water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter-milk,  have 
that  elFedl : — That  new  milk,  efpecially  alles  milk,  ftimulates  ftill 
more  when  it  fours  on  the  ftomach ; and  that  whey  turned  four 
will  purge  flrongly. 
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The  patient  ought,  if  pofllble,  to  make  choice  of 
an  open  dry  air  j to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfe- 
back  or  in  a carriage ; to  rife  betimes ; and  to  avoid 
all  intenfe  thought.  He  Ihould  ufe  a diet  of  eafy 
digeftion  ; and  Ihould  avoid  exceflive  heat  and  great 
fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  If  naufea  and  teachings  fhew  that 
the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a vomit  will 
be  of  fervice.  After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of 
rhubarb,  or  any  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  may 
be  taken.  The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe  fome  of 
the  ftomachic  bitters  infufed  in  wine.  Though  gentle 
evacuations  be  neceflary,  yet  ftrong  purges  and  vomits 
are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and 
hurt  digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  moft: 
cafes  of  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
want  of  appetite.  From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  it 
may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  bark,  one  drachm  of  the  former  to  an 
ounce  of  the  latter,  and  tw®  tea-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken 
in  wine  and  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation, 
are  generally  of  confulerable  fervice  in  this  cafe. 
The  falt-water  has  likewife  good  effedls ; but  it  muft 
not  be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate, 
Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  moft  other  fpas  in  Britain, 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  We  would  advife  all 
who  are  afflitfted  with  indigeftion  and  want  of  appetite, 
to  repair  to  thefe  places  of  public  rendezvous.  The 
very  change  of  air,  and  die  cheerful  company,  will 
be  of  fervice,  not  to  mention  the  exercife,  diffipation, 
amufements,  &c. 
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OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-hum^  is  not 
a difeafe  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of 
heat,  or  acrimony,  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
which  is  fometimes  attended  v/ith  anxiety,  naufea,  and 
vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  in- 
V digeftion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach, &c.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  com- 
plaint ought  to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or 
greafy  aliments,  and  fhould  never  ufe  violent  exercife 
loon  after  a plentiful  meal.  I know  many  perfons 
who  never  fail  to  have  the  heart-burn  if  they  ride 
foon  after  dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale,  wine, 
or  any  fermented  liquor;  but  are  never  troubled  with 
it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or  brandy  and  water 
without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart- burn  proceeds  from  debility  of 
the  ftomach,  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to 
take  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb ; afterwards  he  may 
ufe  infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark ; or  any  other  of 
the  ftomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife 
in  the  open  air  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  and  every 
thing  that  promotes  digeftion. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpiric  of  nitre  in  a glafs  of 
water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eafe.  If 
it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a dram  of 
brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  Iburnefs  of  the  ftomach  occafions 
the  heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medi- 
cines. In  this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk, 
half  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  Englifli 
quart  m water,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  as 
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often  as  is  neceflary.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  chalk 
may  take  a tea-lpoonful  of  prepared  oyfter-fhells, 
or  of  the  powder  called  crabs- eyes,  in  a glafs  of 
cinnamon  or  peppermint-water.  But  th-e  fafeft  and 
beft  ablorbent  is  magnefta  alba.  This  not  only  a6ls 
as  an  abforbent,  but  likewife  as  a purgative  ; where- 
as chalk,  and  other  abibrbents  of  that  kind,  are 
apt  to  lie  in  the  inteftines,  and  occafion  obftruc-' 
tions.  This  powder  is  not  difagreeable,  and  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or  a glafs  of  mint-water.  A 
large  tea-fpoonful  is  the  ufual  dofe  ; but  it  may  be 
taken  in  a much  greater  quantity  when  there  is  occa- 
fion. Thefe  things  are  now  generally  made  up  into 
lozenges  for  the  conveniency  of  being  carried  in  the 
pocket,  and  taken  at  pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  moft 
proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives;  as 
anifeeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  car- 
damom feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or 
infufed  in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  One  of 
the  fafell  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tinfture  made 
by  infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  the  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  digefted  for  two  or 
three  days,  it  ought  to  be  ftrained,  and  four  ounces 
of  white  fugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  muft  ftand  to 
digeft  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  diffolved.  A 
table- fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for 
a dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured, 
particularly  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green 
tea.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  what  is  called  the  milk 
of  gum-ammoniac,  taken  once  or  twice  a-day,  will 
fometimes  cure  the  heart- burn. 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 

OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

OF  all  difeafcs  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of  the 
nervous  kind  are  the  moft  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fufficient  to 
point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imitate 
almoft  every  difeafe ; and  are  feldom  alike  in  two 
different  perfons,  or  even  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times.  Proteus-like,  they  are  continually 
changing  fhape  ; and  upon  every  frefli  attack,  the 
patient  thinks  he  feels  fymptoms  which  he  never 
experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  affedt  the 
body ; the  mind  likevvife  fufFers,  and  is  often  there- 
by rendered  extremely  weak  and  peevifh.  The  low 
fpirits,  timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  ficklenefs  of 
temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous  diforders, 
induce  many  to  believe  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes 
of  the  mind ; but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a 
confequence,  than  the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafcs. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafcs, 
as  indolence,  exceffive  venery,  drinking  too  much 
tea,  or  other  weak  watery  liquors  warm,  frequent 
bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurDs 
the  digeftion,  or  prevents  the  proper  affimilation  of 
the  food,  has  likewife  this  effed ; as  long  faffing, 
cxcefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude, 
or  unwholefome  aliments,  an  unfavourable  pofture  of 
the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfc  ap- 
plication to  ffudy.  Indeed  few  ftudious  perfons 
are  entirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to 
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be  wondered  at]  intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys 
upon  the  fpirits,  but  prevents  the  perfon  from 
taking  proper  exercifc,  by  which  means  the  di- 
geftion  is  impaired,  the  nourirtiment  prevented, 
the  folids  relaxed,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  humours 
vitiated.  Grief  and  difappointment  likewife  pro- 
duce the  fame  effefts.  I have  known  more  nervous’ 
patients  who  dated  the  commencement  of  their 
diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a hulband,  a favourite 
child,  or  from  fome  difappointment  in  life,  than 
from  any  other  caufe.  In  a word,  whatever  weakens 
the  body,  or  depreffes  the  fpirits,  may  occafion 
nervous  diforders,  as  unwholefome  air,  want  of  fleep, 
great  fatigue,  difagreeable  apprehenfions,  anxiety, 
vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.-— -We  (hall  only  mention  fome 
of  the  moft  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as 
it  would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  an  endlefs  talk  to 
enumerate  the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with 
windy  inflations  or  diftentions  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines]  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufually 
bad  ; yet  fometimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving 
for  food,  and  a quick  digeftion.  The  food  often 
turns  four  on  the  ftomach  j and  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough 
phlegm,  or  a blackiih-coloured  liquor  refembling 
the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains  are 
often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with  a rum- 
bling or  murmuring  noife  in  the  bowels.  The  body 
is  fometimes  loofe,  but  more  commonly  bound, 
which  occafions  a retention  of  wind  and  great 
uneafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at 
other  times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There 
is  a great  ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing;  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart;  hid- 
den flulhings  of  heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ; 
at  other  times  a fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were 
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poured  on  them ; flying  pains  in  the  arms  and 
limbs,  pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  relembling 
thofe  occafioned  by  gravel ; the  pulfe  verv  variable, 
Sometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and  at  otlitr  times 
very  quick;  yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent  fighing, 
and  a fenfe  of  fufFocation,  as  if  from  a,  ball  or  lump 
in  the  throat ; alternate  fits  of  crying  a»d  con- 
vulfive  laughing ; the  fleep  is  unfound,  and  feldom 
refrdhing;  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  the 
night-mare, 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefted 
with  head-'achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  ; the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often 
afledted  with  pain  and  drynefs;  there  is  a'noife  in 
the  ears,  and  oAen  a dulncfs  of  hearing  ; in  fliort, 
the  whole  anin,^  fundlions  are  impaired.  The  mind 
is  difturbed  on  'the  mofl:  trivial  occafions,  and  is 
hurried  into  the  moft  perverfe  commotions,  inquie- 
tudes, terror,  fadnei's,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  The 
patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations,  and  ex- 
travagant fancies;  the  memory  becomes  weak,  and 
the  judgment  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charadleriftic  of  this  difeafe  than 
a conflant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  un- 
happy  perfons  who  labour  under  it  peeviffi,  fickle, 
impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to 
another ; which  is  one  reafon  why  they  feldom  reap 
any  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fuffi- 
cient  refolution  to  perfifl:  in  any  one  courfe  till  it 
has  time  to  produce  its  proper  effedls.  They  arc 
rikewife  apt  to  imagine  that  they  labour  under  dil- 
eafes  from  which  they  are  quite  free  ; and  are  very 
angry  if  any  one  attempts  to  let  them  right,  or  laugh 
them  out  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN.— Perfons  afflidfed  with  nervous 

difeaies  ought  never  to  fall:  long.  Their  food 
Ihould  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  di- 
jieflion.  Fat  meats  and  heavy  fauces  itre  hurtful. 

< All 
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All  excefs  fliould  be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought 
never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can  eafily 
di^^eftj'but  if  they  feel  themfelves  weak  and  faint 
between  meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread, 
and  drink  a glafs  of  wine.  Heavy  fuppers  are  to 
be  avoided.  'Though  wine  in  excefs  enfeebles  the 
body,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet 
taken  in  moderation,  it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach, 
and  promotes  digeftion.  Wine  and  water  is  a very 
proper  drink  at  meals ; but  if  wine  fours  on  the 
itomach,  or  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind, 
brandy  and  water  will  anfwer  oetter.  Every  thing 
that  is  windy  or  hard  of  digeftion  muft  be  avoided. 
All  weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea, 
coffee,  punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a ternporary 
relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but  they  always  increafe 
the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt 
digeftion.  Above  all  things,  drams  are  to  be 
avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eale  the  patient 
may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  they  are 
lure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove  certain 
poifons  at  laft.  Thefe  cautions  are  tne  more  ne- 
ceffary,  as  moft  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond 
of  tea  and  ardent  fpirits  i to  the  ule  of  wnich  many 
of  them  fall  vidlims. 

Exercife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all 
medicines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteem- 
ed  the  beft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body, 
without  fatiguing  it.  I have  known  lome  patients, 
however,  with  w'hom  Vv'alking  agreed  better,  and 
others  who  were  moft  benefited  by  riding  in  a car- 
riage. Every  one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds 
moft  beneficial.  Long  fca-voyages  have  an  excel- 
lent effed;  and  to  thofe  who  have  iufficient  icfo- 
lution,  we  would  by  all  means  recommend  this 
dourfe.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the  fight  of 
new  objeds,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a great 
tendency  to  remove  thefe  complaints.  For  this 
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reafon  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of  much 
more  advantage  than  riding  ihort  journeys  near 
home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and 
invigorates  the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend 
more  to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpe- 
cially  that  which  is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or 
ftoves  in  fmall  apartments.  But  when  the  ftomach 
or  bowels  are  weak,  the  body  ought  to  be  well 
guarded  againft  cold,  efpecially  in  winter,  by  wear- 
ing a thin  flannel  waiftcoat  next  the  flcin.  This 
will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and  defend  the 
alimentary  canal  from  many  imprefTions  to  which 
it  would  otherwife  be  fubjeft,  upon  every  fudden 
change  from  warm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing  the 
body  frequently  with  a flefh-brufh,  or  a coarfe  linen 
cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial,  as  it  promotes  the  cir- 
culation, perfpiration,  &c.  Perlbns  who  have 
weak  nerves,  ought  to  rife  early,  and  take  exercife 
before  breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long  a-bed  cannot 
fail  to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought  likewife  to  be 
diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
fible.  There  is  not  any  thing  which  hurts  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  or  weakens  the  digeftive  powers,  more 
than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though  nervous  difeafes  are 

feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may 
fometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient's  life  ren- 
dered at  leaf!:  more  comfortable  by  proper  medi- 
cines. 

When  the  patient  is  coflive,  he  ought  to  take 
a little  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and 
fhould  never  fufler  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All 
ftrong  and  violent  purgatives  are  however  to  be 
avoided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I have  generally 
feen  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy 
anfwer  very  well.  This  may  be  made  of  any 
ftrength,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient 
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finds  neceflary.  When  digeftion  is  bad  or  the  fto* 
mach  relaxed  and  weak,  the  following  infufion  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian  root, 
orange-peel,  and  coriander-feed,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  i let  thefe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a 
mortar,  and  infufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  rum, 
for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days.  A table -fpoonful 
of  the  {trained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a 
glafs  of  water,  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and 
fupper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  firengthen  the  nervous 
fyftem  than  cold  bathing.  This  practice,  if  duly 
perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  efFefts ; 
but  when  the  liver  or  other  vijcera  are  obftrudted, 
or  otherwil’e  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution. 
The  molt  proper  feafons  for  it  are  fummer  and  au- 
tumn. It  will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons 
of  a fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or 
four  times  a-week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by 
it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coining  out, 
it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflifted  with  wind,  I have  always 
obferved  the  greatefl  benefit  from  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water. 
This  both  expels  wind,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
promotes  digeftion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies; 
but  as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms  and  gene- 
rally afterwards  increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would  ad- 
vife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe  of 
them,  left  habit  render  them  at  laft  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines  which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving 
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nervous  diforders ; but-  whoever  wifhes  for  a tho- 
rough cure,  muft  expedl  it  from  regimen  alone  j we 
lhall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and 
again  recommend  the  fcridleft  attention  to  diet,  air, 
EXERCISE,  and  amusements. 


OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  ftate  of  alienation  or  weak- 
nefs  of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of  life. 
It  is  a degree  of  infanity,  and  often  terminates  in  ab- 
folute  madnefs. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary 

difpofition ; intenle  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 
mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  objedl ; violent 
paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  pric^,  and  fuch  like.  It  may  alfo  be  occa- 
fioned  by  exceffive  venery  ; narcotic  or  ftupefaClivc 
poifons  ; a fedentary  life  ; folitude  ; the  iuppreflion 
of  cuftomary  evacuations  j acute  fevers  ■,  or  other 
difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change  melancholy 
into  madnefs  ; and  exceffive  cold,  elpecially  of  the 
lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into  the  brain, 
and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that  is 
hard  of  digeftion,  or  which  cannot  be  eafily  affi- 
milated ; from  a callous  Rate  of  the  integuments  of 
the  brain,  or  a drynefs  of  the  brain  itlclf. ^ To^ 
all  which  we  may  add  gloomy  and  inillaken  notions  of 
religion. 

SYMPTOMS. When  perfons  begin  to  be 

melancholy,  they  are  timorous  ; watchful  ; fond  of 
folitude ; fretful  j fickle  ; captious  and  inquifitive  ; 
felicitous  about  trifles;  fometimes  niggardly,  and 
at  other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is  generally 
bound ; the  prine  thin,  and  in  fmail  quantity ; the 
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ftomach  and  bowels  inflated  with  wind  j the  com- 
plexion pale  ; the  pulfe  flow  and  weak.  The  func- 
tions of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  info- 
much  that  the  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead, 
or  changed  into  ibme  other  animal.  Some  have  ima- 
gined their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brfttle 
fubftances,  and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they  fhould 
be  broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  iinlefs  carefully  v/atched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to 
his  own  miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obfl:ru6llon  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it 
is  eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affedtions 
of  the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the 
bleeding  piles,  or  the  menfes^  fometimes  carry  off  this 
difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  flionld  confifl:  chiefly 

of  vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality. 
Animal  food,  efpecially  faked  or  fmoke-dried  fifh  or 
flefli,  ought  to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  fliell-fifh 
are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or 
any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  are  likewife 
improper.  All  kinds  of  fruits  that  are  wholefome 
may  be  eaten  with  advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an 
inftance  of  a patient  who,  by  a . long  ufe  of  whey, 
v/ater,  and  garden- fruit,  recovered,  after  having 
evacuated  a great  quantity  of  black-coloured 
matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  poifon.  The  moft:  proper  drink  is  water,  whey, 
or  very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If 
honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eaten  freely, 
or  his  drink  may  be  fweetened  with  it.  Infufions  of 
balm-leaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian, 
or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely, 
either  by  themfelves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as  the 
patient  fhall  chufe. 
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The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diffolve  the 
vifcid  humours,  it  removes  obftrudtions,  promotes 
tlie  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecrctions.  Every 
kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a diminilhed  per- 
fpiration ; all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to 
promote  that  neceffary  and  falutary  difcharge.  No- 
thing can  have  a more  direft  tendency  to  increafe 
the  difeafe  than  confining  the  patient  to  a clofe 
apartment.  Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a cer- 
tain number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend  greatly 
to  alleviate  his  diforderj  but  it  would  have  ftill  a 
better  effea:,  if  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a piece  of 
ground.  By  digging,  hoeing,  planting,  fowing,  &c, 
both  the  body  and  mind  would  be  exercifed.  A long 
journey,  or  a voyage,  efpecially  towards  a warmer 
climate,  with  agreeable  companions,  have  often  very 
happy  eftedts.  A plan  of  this  kind,  with  a ftridt 
attention  to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational  method  of 
cure,  than  confining  the  patient  within  doors  and  ply- 
ing him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  parti- 

cular attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the 
patient  is  in  a low  ftate,  his  mind  ought  to  be  foothed 
and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufements,  as  enter- 
taining ftories,  paftimes,  mufic,  &tc.  This  feems  to 
have  been  the  method  of  curing  melancholy  among 
the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  ftory  of  King  Saul  i 
and  indeed  it  is  a very  rational  one.  Nothing  can 
remove  dileales  of  the  mind  fo  effedfually  as  appli- 
cations to  the  mind  itfelf,  the  moft  efficacious  of 
which  is  mufic.  The  patient’s  company  ought 
likewife  to  confift  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  agreeable 
to  him.  People  in  this  ftate  are  apt  to  conceive 
unaccountable  averfions  againft  particular  perfons  j 
and  the  very  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  to 
diftrad  their  minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmoft 
perturbation. 
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When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necef- 
fary.  In  this  cafe  he  muft  be  bled,  and  have  his  body 
kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb, 
cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I Jiave  feen 
the  lad  have  very  happy  efFefts.  It  may  be  taken 
in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  dilTolved  in  water-gruel, 
every  day,  for  feveral  weeks,  or  even  for  months, 
if  ncceffary.  More  or  lefs  may  be  given  according 
as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  likewife  a good  effeft ; 
but  they  muft  be  pretty  ftrong,  otherwife  they  will  not 
operate. 

Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or 
promotes  perfpiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this 
difeafe.  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by 
the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a drachm  of 
purified  nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day 
in  any  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient ; 
and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  diftilled  vinegar  may  be 
daily  mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  feems  to 
think  vinegar  the  beft  medicine  that  can  be  given  in 
this  difeafe. 

Camphire  and  mufk  have  likewife  been  ufed  in 
this  cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
camphire  may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a day,  or  oftener,  v 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon 
the  ftomach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  gum  afafoetida  and  Ruffian  caftor,  and  taken 
in  the  quantity  above  direded.  If  mufk  is  to  be 
adminiftered,  a fcruple  or  twenty-five  grains  of  it 
may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a Iktle  honey  or  com- 
mon fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  We  do 
not  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines  fhould  be  admini- 
ftered  at  once ; but  whichever  of  them  is  given,  muft 
be  duly  perfifted  in,  and  where  one  fails  another  may 
be  tried. 
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As  It  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  difeaffi 
to  take  medicines,  we  fhall  mention  a few  outward 
applications  which  fometimes  do  good ; the  princi- 
pal of  thefe  are  iflues,  fetons,  and  warm  bathing. 
Iflues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
they  generally  have  the  bell  effect  near  the  fpine. 
The  difcharge  from  thefe  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  dreffing  them  with  the  mild  bliftering  ointment, 
and  keeping  what  are  commonly  called  the  orricc 
peafe  in  them.  The  moft  proper  place  for  a feton  is 
between  the  (boulder  blades  ; and  it  ought  to  be 
placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  diredtion  of 
the  fpine. 


OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  palfy  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  mo- 
tion, or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body. 
Of  all  the  affeftions  called  nervous,  this  is  the  moft 
fuddenly  fatal.  It  is  more  or  Icfs  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  part  affected.  A 
palfy  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  a^.y  part  neceffary  to 
life,  is  mortal.  When  it  affefts  the  ftomach,  the 
inteftines,  or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous. 
If  the  face  be  affedted,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it  (hews 
that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When  the 
part  affeded  feels  cold,  is  infenfible,  or  waftes  away, 
or  when  the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there 
is  fmall  hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is 

any  thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the 
, nervous  power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part 
of  the  body.  The  occafional  and  predifpofing  caufes 
are  various,  as  drunkennefs  j wounds  of  the  brain, 
or  fpinal  marrow ; pre(Ture  upon  the  brain,  or 
nerves  j very  cold  or  damp  air  j the  fuppre(Tion  of 

cuftomary 
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cuftomary  evacuations ; fudden  fear  ; want  of  exer- 
cife  j or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyftem,  as 
drinking  much  tea  *,  or  coffee.  The  palfy  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  themfelves, 
from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as 
mercury,  lead,  arfenic. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  muff 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apo- 
plexy. The  patient  muff  be  bled,  bliftered,  and 
have  his  body  opened  by  Iharp  clyfters  or  purgative 
medicines.  But  in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe 
proceeds  from  relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  cafe,  a quite  contrary  courfe  muff  be  pur- 
fued.  The  diet  muff  be  warm  and  invigorating, 
feafoned  with  fpicy  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as 
muffard,  horfe-radilh,  &c.  The  drink  may  be 
generous  wine,  muftard-whey,  or  brandy  and  water. 
Fridion  with  the  flefli-bruff,  or  a warm  hand,  is 
extremely  proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  affefted. 
Bliftering-plaftcrs  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
affected  parts  with  advantage.  When  this  cannot 
be^  done,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile ' 
hr.iment,  or  the  nerve  ointment  of  the  Edinbur<>h 
dilpenfatory.  One  of  the  beft  external  applica- 
tions is  elec'tricity.  The  fhocks,  or  rather  vibra- 
tions, Ihouid  be  received  on  the  part  affeeffed ; 
and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral 
weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy, 
and  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiffered.  Cephalic 

* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water 
would  be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  Items  to  be  a mif- 
take.-  Many  perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and 
water  daily,  vvithout  feeling  any  bad  confequenccs ; yet  the  fame 
quantity  of  tea  will  niake  their  hands  lhake  for  tvventy-four 
hours.  That  tta  aifccls  the  nerves,  is  likewife  evident  from 
us  preventing  flgep,  occafioning  giddinefs,  'dimnefs  of  the  fight, 
ficknefs,  &c.  * 

fnuff. 
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frmfF,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is 
likewife  of  ufe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great 
benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  affedled  with  nettles; 
but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  any  way  preferable  to 
bliftering.  If  the  tongue  is  affeded,  the  patient 
may  gargle  his  mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and 
muftard ; or  he  may  hold  a bit  of  fugar  in  his 
mouth  wet  with  the  palfy-drops  or  compound 
fpirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian-root  is  a very 
proper  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  cither  be  taken 
in  an  infufion  with  fage-leaves,  or  half  a drachm 
of  it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  the  patient  cannot  ufe 
the  valerian,  he  may  take  of  Jal  volatile  oleo/uniy 
compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and  tindure  of  caftor, 
each  half  an  ounce ; mix  thefe  together,  and  take 
forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  A table-fpoonful  of  muftard-feed  taken 
frequently  is  a very  good  medicine.  The  patient 
ought  likewife  to  chew  cinnamon-bark,  ginger,  or 
other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  palfy ; 
but  the  patient  muft  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moift 
air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin ; and, 
if  poflTible,  fhould  remove  into  a warmer  climate. 


OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and 
is  affeded  with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children, 
cfptcially  thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are 
moft  fubjed  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men 
than  women,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the 
epilepfy  attacks  children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it 

may  go  off  about  the  time  of  puberty. 

^ When 
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When  it  attacks  any  perfon  after  twenty  years  of 
age  the  cure  is  difficult ; but  when  after  forty,  a 
cure  is  hardly  to  be  cxpedled.  If  the  fit  continues 
only  for  a fhort  fpace,  and  returns  feldom,  there  is 
rcafon  to  hope  ; but  if  it  continues  long,  and  returns 
frequently,  the  profpedt  is  bad.  It  is  a very  unfavour- 
able fymptom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with  the 
fits  in  his  fleep. 

CAUSES. The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  heredi- 

tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  blows,  bruifes,  or 
wounds  on  the  head  ; a colledlion  of  water,  blood,  or 
ferous  humours  in  the  brain  ; a polypus  j tumouys  or 
concretions  within  the  (kull  ■,  cxcellive  drinking  j in- 
tenfe  fiudy  j excefs  of  venery  j worms  j teething  ; 
fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; too  great 
cmptinefs  or  repletion  j violent  paffions  or  affedions 
of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c. ; hyfteric  affedions  ; 
contagion  received  into  the  body,  as  the  infedion  of 
the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. An  epileptic  fit  is  generally 

preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs ; pain  of  the  head ; 
dulnefs  j giddinefs ; noife  in  the  ears dimnefs  of 
fight  i palpitation  of  the  heart ; difturbed  fleep ; 
difficult  breathing } the  bowels  are  inflated  with 
wind ; the  urine  is  In  great  quantity,  but  thin ; the 
complexion  is  pale  i the  extremities  are  cold ; and 
the  patient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a ftream  of  cold 
air  al'cending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
noife  : his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms 
of  the  hands  his  eyes  are  diftorted  ; he  ftarts,  and 
foams  at  the  mouth ; his  extremities  are  bent  or 
twilled  various  ways  j he  often  difcharges  his  feed, 
urine,  and  faeces  involuntarily  j and  is  quite  dcfti- 
tute  of  all  fenfe  and  rcafon.  After  the  fit  is  over, 
hisTcnfcs  gradually  return,  and  he  complains  of  a 
kind  of  ftupor,  wearinefs,  and  pain  of  his  head; 

F f but 
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but  has  no  remembrance  of  what  happened  to  him 
during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exceflive 
heat,  cold,  or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveftigating 
its  caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency 
of  evil  fpirits.  . In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by 
the  vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  and  fafcina- 
tion.  It  depends  how'ever  as  much  upon  natural 
caufes  as  any  other  malady ; and  its  cure  may 
often  be  effefted  by  perfifiing  in  the  ufe  of  proper 
means. 

REGIMEN.  — — Epileptic  patients  ought,  if 
poffible,  to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet 
fhould  be  light  but  nourifhing.  They  ought  to 
drink  nothing  ftrong,  to  avoid  fwine’s  flclh,  water- 
fowl,  and  likewile  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables, 
as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to  keep 
themfelves  cheerful,  carefully  guarding  againft  all 
violent  paffions,  as  anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  and 
the  like. 

Exercifc  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  ; but  the  patient 
mufl  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  all  dangerous  fituations,  as  ftanding  upon 
precipices,  riding,  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  intentions  of  cure  muft 

vary  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the 
patient  be  of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be 
reafon  to  fear  an  obftrudion  in  the  brain,  bleeding 
and  other  evacuations  will  be  neceflary.  When  the 
difeafe  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary 
evacuations,  thefe,  if  poffible,  muft  be  reftored  ; if 
this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be  fubftituted  in 
their  place.  Ifliies  or  fetons  in  this  cafe  have  often 
a very  good  effed.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 

that 
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that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms,  proper  me- 
•dicines  muft  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off  thefe  ver- 
min. When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teething,  the 
body  fhould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  the 
feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the 
I^s  prove  obftinate,  a blidering-plafter  may  be  put 
between  the  (houlders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be 
followed,  when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of 
the  fmall-pox,  or  meafles,  &c. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
a wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be 
cxpeftcd.  When  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves 
may  be  ufed,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  fteel;  or 
the  anti-epileptic  eledluaries,  recommended  by  Fuller 
and  Mead  *. 

The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  ex- 
tolled for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this 
medicine  will  not  be  found  to  anlwer  the  expedtations 
which  have  been  raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obfti- 
nate epileptic  cafes  it  deferves  a trial.  The  dofe  is 
from  one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  may  be 
taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus,  as  the  patient  in- 
clines, The  beft  method  is  to  begin  with  a fingle 
grain  four  or  five  times  a day,  and  gradually  to  in- 
creafe  the  dofe  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  1 
have  known  this  medicine,  when  duly  perfifted  in, 
prove  beneficial.  * 

Mufk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in 
the  epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  fadfitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made 

up  into  a bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morn- 
ing. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elec- 
tricity. 

• See  Appendix,  EleSuary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

F f 2 Convulfion- 
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Convulfion-fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes, 
and  mufl;  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epi- 
Jgnfv, 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convul (ion -fits 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  ftrange 
motions  and  gefticulations,  which  by  the  ^mmon 
people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  eirects  ot 
witchcraft.  This  difeafc  may  be  cured  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  purges  5 and  afterwards  ufing  the 
medicines  prefcribed  above  for  the  epilepfy,  vix.  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  fnake  root,  &c.^  Chalybeate 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this 
The  cold  bath  is  iikewife  of  fingular  fervice,  and 
ought  never  to  be  neglcfted  when  the  patient  can 

bear  it. 
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The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affec- 
tion of  the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any 
caufe  that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking  ; 
from  a hurt  of  the  ftomach  ; poifons ; inflammations 
or  feirrhous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
bladder,,  midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vijeera.  In  gan- 
grenes, acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup  is  often 

the  forerunner  of  death.  r r r 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  ali- 
ment that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  a dram  of  any  fpintous  h- 
quor,  will  generally  remove  it.  If  poifon  be  the 
caufe,  plenty  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,  as  has 
been  formerly  recommended.  When  it  proceeds 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  it  is 
very  dangerous.  In  this  calc  the  cooling  regimen 
ought  to  be  ftriaiy  obferved.  The  patient  muft 
be  bled,  and  take  frequently  a few  drops  of  Jh^e 
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fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey.  His 
llomach  fhould  Jikewife  be  fomented  with  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water,  or  have  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  anti- 
feptics,  are  the  only  medicines  which  have  a chance 
to  fucceed.  When  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a foul  ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a pi- 
tuitous  or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and 
purge,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of 
fervice.  If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  carmina- 
tive medicines  directed  for  the  heart-burn  muft:  be 
ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  moft  powerful  aromatic  and  an- 
tifpafmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is 
mufle ; fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be 
made  into  a bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally.  Opi- 
ates are  likewife  of  fervice  ; but  they  muft  be  ufed 
with  caution.  A bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound 
fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic  tindture, 
may  be  taken  frequently.  External  applications  are 
fometimes  alfo  beneficial ; as  the  ftomach  plafter,  or 
a cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh 
or  London  difpenfatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
ftomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a con- 
ftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  fre- 
quently ftopped  by  the  ufe  of  mulk,  opium,  wine, 
and  other  cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines,  but 
always  returned,  Nothing  however  gave  the  pa- 
tient fo  much  eafe  as  brilk  fmall-beer,  By  drink- 
ing freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often  kept  .off 
for  feveral  days,  which  was  more  than  could  be 
done  by  the  moft  powerful  medicines.  The  pa- 
tient was  at  length  feized  with  a vomiting  of  blqod, 
which  foon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening 
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the  body,  a large  fcirrhons  tumour  was  found  near 
the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 

The  hiccup  may  be  removed  by  taking  vinegar  j 
or  by  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  taken  in  water. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difcafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  alliftance.  It 
is  moft  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life, 
efpecially  the  nervous,  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypo- 
chondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 
ought  to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak 
camomile-tea,  to  cleanfe  his  ftomach.  After  this,  if 
he  has  been  coftive,  a laxative  clyfter  may  be  given. 
He  ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  beft  way  of 
adminiftering  it  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty  or  feventy 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be- given  in  a clyfter  of 
warm  water.  This  is  much  more  certain  than  lau- 
danum given  by  the  mouth,  which  is  often  vomited, 
and  in  fome  cafes  increafes  the  pain  and  fpafms  in  the 
ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  effedts  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  an- 
other, with  an  equal  or  larger  quantity  of  opium, 
may  be  given ; and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus, 
with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a drachm 
of  the  Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fo- 
mented with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  blad- 
ders filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  (hould  be 
conftantly  applied  to  it.  I -have  often  feen  thcfe 
produce  the  moft  happy  efFcfls.  The  anodyne 
balfam  may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affecfted ; 
and  an  anti-hyfteric  plafter  worn  upon  it  for  fome 
time  after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their 
return. 
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In  very  violent  and  lading  pains  of  the  domach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of 
the  patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  crarrips 
proceed  from  a fuppredion  of  the  menjes^  bleeding 
is  of  life.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfc 
mud  be  had  to  i'pirits,  or  fome  of  the  warm  c6r- 
dial  waters.  Blidcring  pladers  ought  likewife  in 
this  cale  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles.  I have  often 
fcen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  domach  re- 
moved by  covering  it  with  a large  plader  of  Venice 
treacle. 
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In  this  difeafe  the  patient.  In  time  of  deep.  Imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  oppredion  or  weight  about  his 
bread  or  domach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  ihake 
off.  He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though 
oftener  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  himfelf  enguged  with  an  enemy,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  being  killed,  attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds 
he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a houfe 
that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  in  a river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  fallino- 
over  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  dafhed  to 
pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
too  much  blood  \ from  a dagnation  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  af- 
fedlion,  and  arifes  chiefly  from  indigedion.  Hence 
we  find  that  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a fe- 
dentary  life,  and  live  full,  are  mod  commonly  af- 
flicted v|dch  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  produce  it  than  heavy  dippers,  efpccially  wnen 
eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to,  bed  foon  after. 
Wind  is  likewife  a very  frequent  caufc  of  this  dif- 
eale  ; for  which  rcafon  thofe  who  arc  afflicted  with 
It  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food.  Deep  thought, 
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anxiety,  or  any  thing  that  opprefles  the  mind,  ought 
atfo  to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  affliifted  with  the  night- mare  gene- 
rally moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they 
fhould  be  waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear 
them,  as  the  uneafinefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon  as 
the  patient  is  awake.  Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  generally 
found  a dram  of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent 
this  difeafe.  That  however  is  a bad  cuftom,  and  in 
time  lofes  its  effefts.  We  would  rather  have  the 
patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy  digeftion, 
cheerfulnefs,  exercife  through  the  day,  and  a light 
fupper  taken  early,  than  to  accuftom  himfelf  to 
drams.  A glafs  of  peppermint-water  will  often  pror 
mote  digeftion  as  much  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  is 
much  fafer.  After  a perfon  of  weak  digeftion,  how- 
ever, has  eaten  flatulent  flood,  a dram  may  be  necef- 
fary  ; in  this  cafe  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  moft 
proper  medicine. 

Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if 
troubled  with  the  night- mare,  ought  to  take  a purge 
frequently,  and  ufe  a fparc  diet.  " 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conftitutions 
are  liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  indeed 
are  feldom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to ; but 
when  wholly  negleded,  or  improperly  treated,  they 
often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

Tlie  general  caufes  of  fwoonings  are,  fudden  tran- 
fition  from  cold  to  heat ; breathing  air  that  is  de- 
prived of  its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  j great  fa- 
tigue ; exceftive  weaknefs ; lofs  of  blood ; long  fad- 
ing ; fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  paffions  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been 
long  expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a 

fwoon. 
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fwoon,  upon  coming  into  the  houfe,  efpedally  if 
they  drink  hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This 
might  eafily  be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  not 
to  go  into  a warir^  room  immediately  after  they  have 
been  cxpofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire 
gradually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till 
the  body  has  been  gradually  brought  into  a warm 
temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  negleding  thefe 
precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to  have 
ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and 
to  have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vinegar  or 
cold  water.  He  fiiould  likewife  be  made  to  fmell 
to  vinegar,  and  fliould  have  a fpoonful  or  two  of 
water,  if  he  can  fwallow,  with  about  a third  part  of 
vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If 
thefe  fhould  not  remove  the  complaint,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  afterwards  to  give 
him  a clyfter. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofes  its  elafti- 
city  or  fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who  re- 
fpire  in  it  often  fall  into  a fwoon  or  fainting  fit. 
They  are  in  this  cafe  deprived  of  the  very  principle 
of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  fo  fre- 
quent in  all  crowded  alTemblies,  efpedally  in  hot 
feafons.  Such  fits  however  muft  be  confidered  as 
a kind  of  temporary  death ; and,  to  the  weak  and 
delicate,  they  fornetimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought 
therefore  with  the  utmofi:  care  to  be  guarded  againft. 
The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  alfem- 
bly-roorns,  and  all  other  places  of  public  refort, 
be  large  and  well  ventilated  ; and  let  the  weak  and 
delicate  avoid  fuch  places,  particularly  in  warm 
feafons. 

A perfon  who  faints  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought 
immediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air  j his 
tempks  fhould  be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or 

brandy. 
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brandyi  -and  volatile  fpirits  or  falts  held  to  his  nofc. 
He  Ihould  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head 
low,  and  have  a little  wine,  or  fome  other  cor- 
dial, as  foon  as  he  is  able  to  fwallow  it,  poured 
into  his  mouth.  If  the  perfon  has  been  fubje6t 
to  hyfteric  fits,  caftor  or  afafoetida  jfhould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  lea- 
ther, &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  fading,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient 
mud  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies, 
wines,  fpirituous  liquors,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe 
however  mud  be  given  at  fird  in  very  fmall  quantities, 
and  increafed  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
them.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  dill  and 
eafy  upon  his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  fhould  have 
fredi  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food  diould 
confid  of  nourilhing  broths,  fago-gruel  with  wine, 
new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a light  and  cordial 
nature.  Thefe  things  are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit. 
All  that  can  be  done  in  the  fit  is,  to  let  him  fmell 
to  a bottle  of  Hungary- water,  eau  de  luce,  or  fpirits 
of  hartlhorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples  with  warm 
brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  dipped  in  it  to  the  pit 
of  the  domach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  pafiions  or  alfedlions  of  the  mind,  the 
patient  mud  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  Ihould 
be  fuffered  to  remain  at  red,  and  only  made  to 
fmell  fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himfelf 
he  may  drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm-tea, 
with  fome  orange  or  lemon-peel  in  it.  It  will  likewifc 
be  proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have  been  long  and 
fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emol- 
lient clyder. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever 
caufe  they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This 
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praftice  may  be  very  proper  in  ftrong  pcrfons  of  a full 
habir ; but  in  thole  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or 
fubjcft  to  nervous  difordersi  it  is  dangerous.  The 
proper  method  with  fuch  people  is,  to  expofe  them 
to  the  free  air,  and  to  ufe  cordial  and  ftimulating 
medicines,  as  volatile  falts,  Hungary- water,  fpirits  of 
lavender,  tindlure  of  caftor,  and- the  like. 


OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  af- 
fli(5led  with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or 
vigour  in  thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as 
green  peas,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch  like, 
may  increafe  this  complaint ; but  ftrong  and  healthy 
people  are  feldom  troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they 
cither  overload  their  flomachs,  or  drink  liquors  that 
are  in  a fermenting  Rate,  and  confequently  full  of 
elaflic  air.  While  therefore  the  matter  of  flatulence 
proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes 
air  feparate  from  them  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occa- 
fion  complaints,  is  almoft  always  a 'fault  of  the 
bowels  themfelves,  which  are  too  weak  either  to 
prevent  the  production  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel 
it  after  it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought 
to  be  ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by 
ftrengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its  beino- 
produced  there  *. 

The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  Is  very 
numerous  j they  often  however  difappoint  the  ex- 

* Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dry 
bifcuit,  e/pecially  when  the  ftomach  is  ertipty.  I look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  bell  carminative  medicines  ; and  would  recommend 
it  in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  arifing  from  flatulence,  in- 
digeftion,'  6ic. 

peeftations 
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pedbations  of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient. 
The  moft  celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carmina- 
tives are  juniper  berries ; the  roots  of  ginger  and 
zedoaryj  the  feeds  of  anife,  carraway,  and  corian- 
der; gum  afafoetida  and  opium;  the  warm  waters, 
tindures,  apd  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the 
tindure  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
aether,  &c. 

Dr,  Whytt  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more 
efficacious  in  expelling  wind  than  aether  and  lau- 
danum. He  generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mix- 
ture with  peppermint- water  and  tindure  of  caftor, 
or  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of 
this,  he  gave  opium  in  pills  with  afafcetida.  He 
obferves  tb?t  the  good  effeds  of  opiates  are  equally 
confpicuous,  whether  the  flatulence  be  contained  in 
the  ftomach  or  irjteftines ; whereas  thofe  warm  medi- 
cines, commonly  called  carminativesy  do  not  often 
give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind  is  in 
the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  sether,  the  Dodor  fays,  he  has 
often  feen  very  good  effeds  from  it  in  flatulent  com- 
plaints, where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  is 
a tearfpoonful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
water  *.  In  gouty  cafes  he  obferves,  that  aether,  a 
glafs  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or 
ginger,  either  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufed  in  boiling 
water,  are  among  the  beft  medicines  for  expelling 
wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is_  fuch  as 
makes  it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  in- 
wardly, the  Dodor  recommends  external  applica- 
tions, which  are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal 
parts  of  the  anti-hyfteric  and  ftomach  plafter  may 

f Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  >vill  bc 
necelTary  to  incrcale  the  dofe  gradually  as  the  lloniach  can  bear  u. 
4ither  ilJ  Pow  given  in  confiderably  greater  dofes  than  it  was  m 
jbr.  Whytl’s  time. 
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be  fpread  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  of  fuch  fize 
as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  belly.  This  fhould 
be  kept  on  for  a confiderable  time,  provided  the  pa- 
tient be  able 'to  bear  it ; if  it  fhould  give  great  un- 
eafinefs,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  following  lini- 
ment ufed  in  iis  ftead : 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce;  of  the 
expreffcd  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce ; oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together, 
and  about  a table-fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts 
at  bed-time. 

For  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
confequently  for  leffening  the  produdlion  of  flatulence, 
the  Dodtor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters, 
chalybeates,  and  exercife.  In  flatulent  cafes,  he 
thinks  fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhould  be  added 
to  the  tinfture  of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that 
the  aromatic  powder  fhould  be  joined  with  the  filings 
of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  coflive- 
nefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be  found 
to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following  pills 
taken  every  night  at  bed-time  : 

Take  of  afatcetida  two  drachms;  fuccotrine  aloes, 
fait  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm ; 
as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  will  be  fuflicient 
to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confe6tion, 
given  every  other  evening,  will  have  very  good 
effedfs. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on 
about  the  time  the  menjes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall 
bleedings  often  give  more  relief  than  any  other 
remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Dodlor  obferves,  that 
tea,  and  like  wife  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be 

avoided ; 
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avoided ; and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little  brandy 
or  rum  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in 
moft  cafes  alfo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
fubjedt,  and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a great 
meafure  agree  with  mine,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to 
adopt  them  ; and  fhall  only  add  to  his  obfervations, 
that  exercife  is  in  mj  opinion  fuperior  to  all  medi- 
cine, both  for  preventing  the  produ6lion  and  like- 
wife  for  expelling  of  flatulencies.  Thefe  elFedts, 
however,  are  not  to  be  expeded  from  fauntering 
about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage  ; but  from  labour,  or 
fuch  adive  amufements  as  give  exercife  to  every  part 
of  the  body. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjed  to  low  fpi- 
rits  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet,  the 
cold  bath,  exercife,  and  amufements,  are  the  moft 
likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly 
increafed  by  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas, 
but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and 
fprightly  amufements. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  ftate 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  an  infulion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper. 
Steel  joined  with  aromatics  may  likewife  in  this  cafe 
be  ufed  with  advantage  j but  riding,  and  a proper 
diet,  are  moft  to  be  depended  on. 

\\nien  they  arife  from  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  or  obftrudion  in  the  hypochondriac 
vifcera,  aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  I have  fome- 
times  known  the  Harrowgate  fulphur-water  of  fervice 
in  this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreflion  of 
the  menftrual  or  of  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe 
evacuations  irt^y  either  be  reftored,  or  fome  others 

fubftituted 
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fobflitiited  in  their  place,  as  i Jues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 
Dr.  Whytt  obferves,  that  nothing  has  fuch  fudden 
good  effects  in  this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  diftrefs  of  mind, 
agreeable  company,  variety  of  amufements,  and 
change  of  place,  efpecially  travelling  into  foreign 
countries,  will  afford  the  mod  certain  relief. 

^ Perfons  afflided  with  low  fpirits  fliould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excefs,  efpecially  of  venery  and  ftrong  li- 
quors. The  moderate  ufc  of  wine  and  other  ftrong 
liquors  is  by  no  means  hurtful  j but  when  taken  to 
cxcefs  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  vitiate  the  hu- 
mours, and  deprefs  the  fpirits.  This  caution  is 
the  more  neceflary,  as  the  unfortunate  and  melan- 
choly often  fly  to  ftrong  liquors  for  relief,  by  which 
means  they  never  fail  to  precipitate  their  own  de- 
ftrudion. 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

These  likewile  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
nervous  difeafes,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the 
reproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  ha- 
bit, whofe  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and 
whqfe  nervous  fyftem  is  extremely  fenfible,  are  moft 
fubjed  to  hyfteric  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  an 
Jiyfteric  fit,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by 
an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  intef- 
fmes,  by  wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the  like.  A fud- 
den fuppreflion  of  the  menjes  often  gives  rife  to 
hyfteric  fits.  They  may  likewife  be  excited  by  vio- 
lent palTions  or  affedions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief, 
anger,  or  great  difappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refembles  a fwoon  or 
fainting  fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a 
fleep,  only  the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarce  to  be 
perceived.^  At  other  times  the  patient  is  affeded 
with  catchings  and  ftropg  convulfions.  The  fymp- 

toms 
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toms  which  precede  hyfteric  fits  are  likewife  various 
in  different  perfons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come  on 
with  Goldnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning  and  ftretch* 
ing,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreffion  and  anxiety. 
At  other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  foretold 
by  a feeling,  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  which  gradually  rifes  towards 
the  ftomach,  where  it  occafions  inflation,  fickriefs, 
and  fometimes  vomiting  j afterwards  it  rifes  into 
the  gullet,  and  occafions  a degree  of  fuffocation,  to 
which  quick  breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
giddinefs  of  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs 
of  hearing,  with  convulfive  motions  of  the  ex^ 
tremities  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  fucceed. 
The  hyfteric  paroxyfm  is  often  introduced  by  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  fometimes  it  goes 
off  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  the  laughing  and  crying  of  an  highly  hyf» 

teric  lady.  ^ ,./•/•  n.  u 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mult  be 

to  fliorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to 
prevent  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue, 
and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe 
becomes  the  more  obftinate.  Their  ftrength  is  in- 
creafed  by  habit,  and  they  induce  fo  great  a relaxa- 
tion of  the  fyftem,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. ^ , O • C 

It  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfteric  ht  or  pa- 
roxyfm, to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of 
a plethoric  habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this 
may  be  proper  j but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitu- 
tions,  or  where  the  dileafe  has  been  of  long  ftand- 
ing,  or  arifes  from  inanition,  it  is  not  fafe.  The 
belt  coLirfe  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  roule  the  patient  by 
ftronc^  Imells,  as  burnt  feathers,  alafcedda,  or  fpi- 
rits of  harefnorn,  held  to  the  nofe.  Hot  bricks 
may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the 
leeL  arms,  and  belly  may  be  ftrongly  rubbed  with 
^ a warm 
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a warm  cloth.  But  the  beft  application  is  to  put 
the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the 
menfes.  In  cafe  of  coftivenefs,  a laxative  clyftcr 
with  afafoetida  will  be  proper ; and  as  loon  as  the 
patient  can  fwallow,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a fo- 
lution  of  afafoetida,  or  of  fome  cordial  julep,  may  be 
given  *. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  beft  at- 
tempted at  a time  when  the  patient  is  moft  free 
from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a 
proper  attention  to  diet.  A milk  'and  vegetable 
diet,  when  duly  perfifted  in,  will  often  perform  a 
cure.  If  however  the  patient  has  been  accuftomcd 
to  a more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave 
it  off  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The  moft  pro- 
per drink  is  water  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits. 
A cool  dry  air  is  the  beft.  Cold  bathing  and  every- 
thing that  braces  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the 
fyftem,  is  beneficial  j but  lying  too  long  in  bed, 
or  whatever  relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of 
the  greateft  importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  con- 
ftantly  eafy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  poflible,  to  have 
it  always  engaged  in  fome  agreeable  and  interefting 
purfuit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  thofe'  which  ftrengthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem, 
as  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
other  bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vi- 

t 

• When  hyfteric  fits  are  occafioned  by  fympathy,  they  may  be 
cured  by  exciting  an  oppofite  paflion.  This  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  a whole  fchool  of  young  ladies  in  Holland,  who  were 
all  cured  by  being  told,  that  the  firlt  who  was  ffeized  fhould  be 
burnt  to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure,  to  my  knowledge,  will 
not  always  (ucceed,  1 would  therefore  advife,  that  young  ladies 
who  are  fubjeft  to  hylteric  fits  Ihould  not  be  fent  to  boarding 
fchools,  as  thedifeafe  may  be  caught  by  imitation.  1 have  known 
madnefs  itfelf  brought  on  by  fympathy. 

G g triol. 
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triol,  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  the  bark,  may 
.be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and 
•iron  may  likewife  be  taken  in  fubftance,  provided 
•the  ftomach  can  bear  them  ; but  they  are  generally 
given  in  too  fmall  dofes  to  have  any  effeft.  The 
chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  beneficial  in  this 
diforder. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits 
will  be  of  life  ; but  they  fhould  not  be  too  ftrong, 
■nor  frequently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and 
weaken  the  ftomach.  If  there  be  a tendency  to 
coftivenefs,  it  miifl  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or 
by  taking  an  opening  pill  as  often  as  it  lhall  be  found 
neceffary. 

To  leflen  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antifpaf- 
jnodic  medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  beft  antifpaf- 
jnodic  medicines  are  mufk,  opium,  and  caftor.  When 
opium  difagrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  either  be 
applied  externally,  or  given  in  clyfters.  It  is  often 
fuccefsful  in  removing  thofe  periodical  head-achs  to 
which  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  patients  are  fubjed. 
Caftor  has  in  fome  cafes  been  found  to  procure  flcep 
where  opium  failed ; for  which  reafon  Dr.  Whyte 
advifes,  that  they  fliould  be  joined  together.  He 
likewife  recommei^s  the  anti-hyfteric  plafter  to  be 
applied  to  the  abdmnen*. 

Hyfteric  women  are  often  afflided  with  cramps 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moft  apt 
to,  feize  them,  in  bed,  or  when  afleep.  The  moft 
efficacious  medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  blif- 
tering-plafters,  and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations. 
When  the  cramp  or  fpafm  is  very  violent,  opium  is 

• Though  antifpafmodics  and  anodynes  are  univerfally  recom- 
mesded  in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  I ever 
knew  in  hylteric  cafes,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and 
corroborating  medicines. 
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the  remedy  moft  to  be  depended  on.  In  milder 
cafes,  immerfing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
or  applying  a bliftering-plafter  to  the  part  afFedted, 
will  often  be  fufficient  to  remove  the  complaint.  In 
patients  whofe  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and 
fcnfible,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  bliftering- 
plafter,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  mufkj 
camphire,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  Cured  by  compref- 
lion.  Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and 
fometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages  j and  when 
convulfionS  arife  from  a flatulent  diftention  of  the 
inteftines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they 
may  be  often  lelTened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty 
ftrong  comprefTion  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a 
broad  belt.  A roll  of  brimftone  held  in  the  hand 
is  frequently  ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps.  Though 
this  feems  to  owe  its  effect  chiefly  to  imagination, 
yet,  as  it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a trial*. 
When  fpafms  or  convulfive  motions  arife  from  fharp 
humours  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  no  lafting 
relief  can  be  procured  till  thefe  are  either  corredted 
or  expelled.  The  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes 
cured  periodic  convulfions  after  other  medicines  had 
failed. 
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This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the 
luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  It 
becomes  daily  more  common  in  this  country,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  incrcafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary 
employments.  It  has  fo  near  a refemblance  to  the 
immediately  preceding,  that  many  authors  confider 

• Some  perfons  afflidled  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great 
benefit  from  imall  bundles  of  rofemary  tied  all  night  about  their 
feet,  ancles,  and  knees. 
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them  as  the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat  them  accord- 
ingly. They  require,  however,  a very  different  re- 
gimen ; and  tlie  fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though 
lefs  violent,  are  more  permanent  than  thofe  of  the 
former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds 
are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  paffions 
are  not  eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods 
of  life,  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually 
brought  on  by  long  and  ferious  attention  to  ab- 
ftrufe  fubjeds,  grie£  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary 
evacuations,  excefs  of  venery,  the  repulfion  of  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  long  continued  evacuations,  ob- 
ftrudions  in  fome  of  the  vifcera,  as  the  liver,  fpleen, 
&c. 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  fail  long, 
and  their  food  fliould  be  folid  and  nourifhing.  All 
acefccnt  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided. 
Flefh  meats  agree  beft  with  them,  and  their  drink 
fhould  be  old  claret  or  good  madeira.  Should 
thefe  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  water  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum  in  -it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means 
to  be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind  is  uleful. 
The  cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial ; and,  where  it 
does  not  agree  with  the  patient,  fridions  with  the 
flefh'brufh  or  a coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the 
patient  has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought  to  travel  either 
by  fea  or  land.  A voyage  or  a long  journey,  efpc- 
cially  towards  a warmer  climate,  will  be  of  more 
fervice  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure,  in  this  difeafe, 
are  to  flrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  beft 
anfwered  by  die  difterent  preparations  of  iron  and 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations, 
may  be  taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  direded  in  the 
preceding  difeafe. 


If 
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If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
make  life  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as 
pills  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb, 
and  afafoetida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprie- 
tatis  as  is  neceffary  to  form  the  ingredients  into 
pills.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  thefe  may  be  taken 
as  often  as  it  (hall  be  found  needful  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  afa- 
feetida  may  fubftitute  Spanilh  foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  'efFeds 
in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excefs  is  hurtful. 
Intenfe  ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  depreffes  the 
fpirits,  are  likewife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of 
nervous  diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter ; yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unhappy  perlbns  afHided  with  thofe  obftinate  and 
complicated  maladies,  I have  treated  feveral  of 
their  capital  fymptoms  under  diftind  or  feparate 
heads.  Thefe  however  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
different  difeafes,  but  as  various  modifications  of 
the  fame  difeafe.  They  all  arife  from  the  fame  ge- 
neral caufes,  and  require  nearly  the  fame  method 
of  treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymptoms 
that  merit  particular  attention,  which  the  nature  of 
my  plan  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full 
length.  I (liall  therefore  omit  them  altogether, 
and^  conclude  this  chapter  with  a few  general  re- 
marks on  the  moft  obvious  means  of  preventing  or 
avoiding  nervous  diforders. 

In  all  perfons  afflided  with  nervous  diforders, 
there  is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whole 
fyftem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weaknefs 
of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either 
natural  or  acquired.  When  owing  to  a defed 
in  the  conflitution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  re- 
moved ; but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care. 
When  induced  by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated  fe- 
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vers,  profufe  haemorrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove 
alfo  very  ooftinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a courfe 
of  regimen  calculated  to  reftore  and  invigorate  the 
habit. 

But  nervous  affedions  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  is  in  a great  meafure  in  our  own 
power  to  avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original 
fault  in  the  conftitution,  &c.  Exceflive  grief,  in- 
tenfe  ftiidy,  improper  diet,  and  negleft  of  exer- 
cife,  are  the  great  fources  of  this  extenfive  clafs  of 
difeafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged 
deflroys  the  appetite  and  digehion,  deprelTcs  the 
fpirits,  and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  de- 
bility of  the  whole  fyhem.  Inftances  of  this  are 
daily  to  be  feen.  The  lofs  of  a near  relation,  or 
any  other  misfortune  in  life,  is  often  fufficient  to 
occafion  the  moft  complicated  feries  of  nervous 
Fymptoms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to  be 
avoided,  but  furely  their  effects,  by  a vigorous  and 
proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered 
lefs  hurtful.  For  diredions  in  this  matter  we  mufl: 
refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Grief,  in  the  chapter 
on  the  paflions. 

The  effects  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thofe  occafioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  ani- 
mal fpirits,  and  deflroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion. 
To  prevent  thefe  effeds,  fludious  perfons  ought, 
according  to  the  Poet,  to  toy  ivith  their  books  *. 
They  fhould  never  ftudy  too  long  at  a time  ; nor 
attend  long  to  one  particular  lubjed,  efpecially  if 
it  be  of  a ferious  nature.  They  ought  likewife  to 
be  attentive  to  their  pofture,  and  fiiould  take  care 
frequently  to  unbend  their  minds  by  mufic,  diver- 
fions,  or  gbing  into  agreeable  company. 

* Armftrong  on  Health. 
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With  regard  to  diet,  I (hall  only  obferve,  that 
nervous  difeafcs  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or 
inanition.  Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  the  digeftion 
and  vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  op- 
prefled  with  frefli  loads  of  food,  before  llie  has  had 
time  to  digeft  and  affimilate  the  former  meal,  her 
powers  are  weakened,  and  the  velTels  are  filled  with 
crude  humours.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
food  is  not  fufficiently  nouridiing,  or  is  taken 
too  feldom,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and 
the  humours,  for  want  of  regular  freih  fupplies  of 
wholefome  chyle,  are  vitiated.  Thefe  extremes 
are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be  avoided.  They 
both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation  and  debility  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  with  all  its  dreadful  train  of 
confequences. 

But  the  mofl;  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforders 
is  indolence.  The  aftive  and  laborious  are  feldorn 
troubled  with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the 
children  of  eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel 
their  keeneft  force.  All  we  fliall  fay  to  fuch  per- 
fons  is,  that  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are 
both  in  their  own  power.  If  the  conftitution  of 
human  nature  be  fuch,  that  man  muft  either  la- 
bour or  fuffer  difcafes,  furely  no  individual  has  any, 
right  to  exped  an  exemption  from  the  general 
rule. 

Thofe  however  who  are  willing  to  take  exercife, 
but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe, 
and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pofture,  really  dc- 
ferve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the 
book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  con- 
duft;  and  Iball  only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot 
be  complied  with,  their  place  may,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  be  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  bracing  and  ftrength- 
ening  medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other 
bitters } the  preparations  of  fteel ; the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
and  fuch  like. 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

I 

V^E  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 
fenfations,  or  to  give  a minute  defeription  of 
the  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed ; but 
to  point  out  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe  organs 
are  moft  liable,  and  to  fhew  how  they  may  be  pre- 
vented or  remedied. 


OF  THE  EYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjedl  to  more  difeafes 
than  the  eye  j nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the 
difeafes  are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more 
ignorant  perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any 
other  clafs  of  difeafes ; yet  a very  fuperficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  flrudiire  of  the  eye,  and  the 
nature  of  vifion,  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  any 
one  of  the  danger  of  trufting  to  them.  Thefe  dif- 
eafes often  exceed  the  fkill  of  the  moft  learned 
phyfician ; hence  we  may  eafily  infer  the  danger 
of  trufting  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without 
all  peradventure,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure. 
Bur,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  fcldom  be 
cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  prevented  j 
and,  even  where  the  fight  is  totally  loft,  many  things 
might  be  done,  which  are  generally  neglefted,  to 
render  the  unhappy  perfon  both  more  ufeful  to  him- 
felf  and  to  fociety  *. 

The 

• It  is  a pity  tbofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind,  or 
who  lofe  their  fight  when  young,  fhould  be  fufFered  to  remain  in 
ignorance  or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  eco- 
nomy* 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous 
objefts;  keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging 
pofture  ; violent  head-achs ; exceflive  venery  j the 
long  ufe  of  bitters ; the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  vo- 
latile fubftances ; various  difeafes  j as  the  fmall- 
pox,  meafles,  &c.  but,  above  all,  from  night- 
watching, and  candle-light;  ftudies.  Long  faffing 
is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  frequent  heats 
and  colds  are  no  lefs  pernicious.  The  eyes  are 
often  hurt  by  the  ffoppage  of  cuffomary  evacua- 
tions ; as  morning  fweats  j fweating  of  the  feet ; the 
menfes  in  women ; and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men. 
All  kinds  of  excefs  are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight, 
particularly  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits  and 
other  ftrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought 
to  be  obferved.  The  patient  muff  abffain  from  all 
fpirituous  liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky 
rooms,  the  vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all 
vivid  lights  and  glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  The  drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or 
fmall  beer;  and  the  aliment  muff  be  light  and  of 
eafy  digeftion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  iflTues  and 
fetons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes 
are  tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in 
fome  part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed 

nomy.  There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons 
are  very  capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching 
languages,  &c.  Nor  are  inftances  wanting  of  perfons  who 
have  arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  learning,  without  having  the 
lead  idea  of  light.  Witnefs  the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sanderfon 
of  Cambridge,  and  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  of 
Edinburgh.  The  former  was  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of 
his  age,  and  the  latter,  befides  being  a good  poet  and  philofo- 
pher,  i:,  mafter  of  all  the  learned  languages,  and  a very  confider- 
able  adept  in  the  liberal  arts. 


or 
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or  purge  every  fpring  and  fall.  All  excefs'  and 
night  Itudies  are  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not 
choofe  a feton  or  an  iflue,  will  reap  benefit  from 
wearing  a fmall  Burgundy-pitch  plafier  between  their 
flioulders. 

A gutta  Jerena  or  amaurofis  is  an  abolition  of 
the  fight  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the 
eyes.  When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  wafting  of 
the  optic  nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure  ; but 
when  it  proceeds  from  a comprefiion  of  the  nerves 
by  redundant  humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  mea- 
fure  be  drained  off,  and  the  patient  relieved.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  with  the 
laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the  patient  be  young 
and  of  a fanguine  habit  he  may  be  bled.  Cup- 
ping, with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A running  at  the 
nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  falts,  ftimulating 
powders,  &c.  But  the  moft  likely  means  for  re- 
lieving the  patient  are  ifiues  or  blifters  kept  open 
for  a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  be- 
hind the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.  I have  known  thefe 
reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been  for  a confidera- 
ble  time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a mer- 
curial falivation ; or  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fub- 
limate  of  mercury  may  be  diflblved  in  an  Englilli 
pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  and  a table-fpoonful  of 
it  taken  twice  a-day,  drinking  half  a pint  of  the 
decoblion  of  farfaparilla  after  it. 

A catara£i  is  an  obftrudlion  of  the  pupil,  by  the 
interpofition  of  fome  opaque  lubftance  which  either 
diminifhes  or  totally  extinguilhes  the  fight.  It  js 
generally  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour.  In 
a recent  or  beginning  cataraeft,  the  fame  medicines 
are  to  be  ufed  as  in  the  gutta  ferenaj  and  they  will 
fometimes  fucceed.  But  when  this  does  not  hap- 
pen. 
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pen,  and  the  catara6l  becomes  firm,  it  mufi:  be 
couched,  or  rather  extradled.  I have  refolved  a 
recent  cataraft  by  giving  the  patient  frequent  purges 
with  calomel,  keeping  a poultice  of  frelh  hemlock 
conftantly  upon  the  eye,  and  a perpetual  blifter  on 
the  neck*. 

The  myopia,  or  fhort -fight ednejs,  and  prejhyopta, 
or  feeing  only  at  too  great  a difiance,  are  diforders 
which  depend  on  the  original  ftrudlure  or  figure  of 
the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  incon- 
vcniencies  arifing  from  them  may  however  be,  in 
fome  meafure,  remedied  by  rhe  help  of  proper 
glafles.  The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a concave, 
and  the  latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

A firabifmus,  or  fquinting,  depends  upon  an  irre- 
gular contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a 
jpafm,  palfy,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children 
often  contradt  this  diforder  by  having  their  eyes 
unequally  expofed  to  the  light.  They  may  like  wife 
acquire  it  by  imitation  from  a fquinting  nurfe  or 
play-fellow,  &c.  As  this  diforder  can  hardly  be 
cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  it. 
Almoft  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for  it  is 
to  contrive  a mafk  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will 
only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a ftraight  diredfion. 

Spots  or  fpecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effedt 
of  inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall 
pox,  the  meafles,  or  violent  opthalmias.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total 
blindnefs.  If  the  fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  they 
may  fometimes  be  taken  off  by  gentle  cauftics  and 
difcutients;  as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine,  &c. 
When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a furgical  operation 
may  be  tried  ; the  fuccefs  of  this  however  is  always 
very  doubtful. 

The  blood-fhot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a ftroke, 
a fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c. 

• In  both  thefe  cafes  cleftricity  merits  a trial. 

I have 
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I have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in 
the  hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  firft  like  a bit  of 
fcarlet,  and  is  afterwards  of  a livid  or  blackifh  co- 
lour. This  diforder  generally  goes  off  without 
medicine.  Should  it  prove  obftinate,  the  patient 
may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a 
decodlion  of  comphry  roots  and  elder  flowers.  A 
foft  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes ; and  the 
body  fhould  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye  is  generally  occa- 
fioned  by  a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular 
parts  of  that  organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and 
ftrengthened  by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and 
water,  Hungary-water,  rofe-water,  with  white  vi- 
triol diffolved  in  it,  &c.  Medicines  which  make 
a revulfion  are  likewife  proper ; as  mild  purga- 
tives, perpetual  blifters  on  the  neck,  bathing  the 
feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obflruftion 
of  the  lachrymal  duft,  or  natural  paffage  of  the 
tears,  it  is  called  a fijiula  lachrymalis ^ and  can  only 
be  cured  by  a furgical  operation  *, 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  funftions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric. 
The  hearing  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceflive  nolle  j 
violent  colds  in  the  head;  fevers;  hard 
other  fubftances  flicking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear; 
too  great  a degree  of  moifture  or  drynefs  of  the  ear. 
Deafnefs  is  very  often  the  effe6t  of  old  age,  ^ 
incident  to  mofl  people  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original  ^ult  in  the 
flru6lure  or  formation  of  the  ear  itleif.  VV  hen  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure  ; and  the  unhappy 

• A weeping  or  watery  eye  is  often  the  mark  of  a fcrophulous 
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perfon  not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  likewife 
dumb,  for  life  *. 

When  deafnefs  is  the  effc6l  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  rnuft  be 
careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially  in  the 
night ; he  (hould  likewife  take  fome  gentle  purges, 
and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in 
lukewarm  water  at  bed-time.  When  deafnefs  is  the 
effedt  of  a fever,  it  generally  goes  off  after  the  pa- 
tient recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from  dry  wax  flicking 
in  the  ears,  it  may  be  foftened  by  dropping  oil  into 
them ; afterwards  they  muft  be  fyringed  with  warm 
milk  and  water. 


* Though  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are 
generally  (ufFered  to  continue  dumb,  and  confequently  are  in  a 
great  meafure  loft  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
fuch  perfons  may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  alfo  to 
fpeak,  and  to  underftand  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching  the 
dumb  to  fpeak  will  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  con- 
fider  that  the  formation  of  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may 
be  taught  without  the  afliftance  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  ca- 
pable of  demonftration,  but  is  aftually  reduced  to  praftice  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentle- 
man has,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought 
the  teaching  of  dumb  perfons  to  luch  a degree  of  perfedlion,  that 
his  fcholars  are  generally  more  forward  in  their  education  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  They  not 
only  read  and  write  with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  but  likewife  fpeak» 
and  are  capable  of  holding  convcrfation  with  any  perfon  in  the 
light.  What  a pity  any  of  the  human  fpecies  fhould  remain  in  a 
ftate  of  idiotifm,  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  ufeful  and 
intelligent  as  others  ! We  mention  this  net  only  from  humanity 
to  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf,  but  alfo  in 
jullice  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  whofe  fuccefs  has  far  exceeded  all 
former  attempts  this  way  ; and  indeed  it  exceeds  imagination  it- 
felf  fo  far,  that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  and  exariiined  his 
pupils,  can  believe  what  they  are  capable  of.— As  this  gentle- 
man, however  willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a few,  and  as  the  far 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  are  born  deaf  cannot  afford  to  attend 
him,  it  wouldbe  an  aft  of  great  humanity,  as  well  of  public  uti- 
lity, to  ereft  an  academy  for  their  benefit. 


If 
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If  dcafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  ears, 
which  may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  liquid  apodeldoch,  or  tindlure  of 
afafcEtida,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a few  drops 
of  it  put  into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time, 
flopping  them  afterwards  with  a little  wool  or  cot- 
ton. Some,  inftead  of  oil,  put  a fmall  flice  of  the 
fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  faid  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with 
moifture,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  an  iffue  or  feton, 
which  fliould  be  made  as  near  the  affeded  parts  as 
poffible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the 
gall  of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be 
dropped  into  the  ear  j others,  equal  parts  of  Hun- 
gary-water  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  ex- 
tols amber  and  mufk ; and  Brookes  fays,  he  has 
often  known  hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting 
a grain  or  two  of  mulk  into  the  ear  with  cotton- 
wool. But  thefe  and  other  applications  muft  be  va- 
ried according  to  the  caufe  of  the  diforder*. 

Though  inch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of 
fervice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently 
they  do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to 
be  tampered  with  they  are  tender  organs,  and  re- 
quire a very  delicate  touch.  For  this  reafon,  what 
we  would  chiefly  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep 
the  head  warm.  From  whatever  caule  the  diforder 
proceeds,  this  is  alw'ays  proper;  and  I have  known 
more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in  the  moft  obfiinate 

• A gentleman,  on  whofe  veracity  I can  depend,  told  me,  that 
after  ufiug  many  tilings  to  no  purpofe  for  an  obdinate  deafnefs,  he 
was  at  lall  adviled  to  put  a few  drops  of  his  own  urine  warm  into 
his  ears  every  night  and  morning,  from  which  he  received  great 
benetit.  It  is  probable  that  a iolution  of /al  ammoniac,  in  water, 
would  produce  the  lame  eifed. 
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cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the  medicines  I 
ever  ufed  *. 


OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  import- 
ance to  man  in  a (fate  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and 
hearing;  yet  as  the  Jofs  of  them  is  attended  with 
fome  inconveniency,  they  deferve  our  notice.  They 
are  feldom  to  be  reftorcd  when  loft ; which  ought 
to  make  us  very  attentive  to  their  prefervation,  by 
carefully  avoiding  whatever  may  in  the  leaft  prove 
injurious  to  them.  As  there  is  a very  great  affinity 
between  the  organs  of  tailing  and  fmelling,  what- 
ever hurts  the  one  generally  affetls  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs. 
When  the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimu- 
lated  by  fragrant  and  poignant  diffies,  they  foon 
lofe  the  power  of  diftinguiffiing  taftes  and  odours 
with  any  degree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a ftate  of 
nature,^ may  perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute 
as  any  other  animal. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  dimlniffied  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  difeafes  ; as,  the  moifture,  drynefs,  in- 
flammation or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane  which 
lines  the  infide  of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the 
olfaftory  membrane;  the  compreffion  of  the  nerves 
which  fupply  this  membrane,  or  fome  fault  in  the 
brain  itfelf  at  their  origin.  ' A defedl,  or  too  great 
a degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall  fpungy  bones  of 
the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  &c. 
may  likcwife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  It  may 
alfo  be  injured  by  a colledlion  of  foetid  matter  in 
thofe  caverns,  which-  keeps  conftantly  exhaling 
from  them.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling  than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuff. 

An  obdinate  deafnefs  has  been  cured  by  eleilricity. 

When 
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When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off 
irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin  (harp  ferum,  may 
be  applied  ; as  the  oil  of  annife  mixed  with  fine 
flour ; camphire  diflblved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c. 
The  vapours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum  maftic, 
and  benjamin,  may  likewife  be  received  into  the 
nofe  and  mouth. 

For  moiftening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry, 
fome  recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  mar- 
joram, mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram, 
and  annifeed ; or  a flernutatory  of  calcined  white 
vitriol ; twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with 
two  ounces  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtrated.  The 
fleam  or  vapour  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  received 
up  the  noftrils  is  likewife  of  ufe  for  foftening  the 
mucus,  opening  obftru6tIons,  &c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be 
drefled  with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if 
the  pain  be  very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be 
added.  If  it  be  a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be 
cured  without  mercury.  In  that  cafe,  the  folutpn 
of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  brandy  may  be  taken, 
as  diredted  in  the  gutta  ferena.  The  ulcer  ought 
likewife  to  be  walhed  with  it ; and  the  fumes  of  cin- 
nabar may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufped  that  the  nerves 
w’hich  fupply  the  organs  of  ihielling  are  inert,  or 
want  ftimulating,  volatile  falts,  ftrong  fnufl*s,  and 
Other  things  which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe.  The  forehead  may  likewife  be 
anointed  with  balfam  of  Peru,  to  which  may  be 
added  a little  of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  tafte  may  be  diminifhed  by  crufts,  filth, 
mucus,  apthas,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the 
tonc^ue  : it  may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  faliva, 
which,  being  difeharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the 

fame 
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fame  fenfations  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes 
had  really  a bad  tafte  ; or  it  may  be  entirely  deftoyed 
by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 
Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either  to  the  fenfe  of 
tailing  or  fmelling  than  obftinate  colds,  efpecially 
thofe  which  affeft  the  head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diminilhed  by  filth,  mucus,  &c. 
the  tongue  ought  to  be  fcraped,  and  frequently 
waflied  with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey, 
or  fome  other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated, 
which  feldom  happens  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  dif- 
eafes,  the  curing  of  the  diforder»  is  the  cure  of  this 
fymptom.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the  mean  time, 
the  following  things  may  be  of  ufe  : If  there  be  a 
bitter  tafte,  it  may  be  taken  away  by  vomits,  purges, 
and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile.  What  is  called 
a nidorous  tafte,  arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is 
correfted  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other 
acids.  A fait  tafte  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
watery  liquors.  An  acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  abfor- 
bents,  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of  oyfter-ftiells, 
fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fupply 
the  organs  of  tafte  is  diminilhed,  the  chewing  of 
horfe-radilh,  or  other  ftimulating  fubftances,  will 
help  to  recover  it. 


OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obftrufls  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touch- 
ing; as  prelTure,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  hurt  by  too  great  a degree  of  fenfibility, 
when  the  nerve  is  not  fufficiently  covered  by  the 

H h cuticle 
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cuticle  or  fcarf-lkin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a 
tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  dil- 
orders  the  funftions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts 
the  fenfe  of  touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  pally  and 
apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  method  ot 

'^treatment.  .- 

In  a Jlupor^  or  defedl  of  touching,  which  arifcs 

from  an  obftruflion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the 
patient  muft  firft  be  purged  ; afterwards  fuch  me- 
dicines as  excite  the  aaion  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimu- 
late  the  fyftem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpole, 
the  fpirit  of  hartfliorn,  Jal  volatile  oleojum,  hp^ie- 
radilh,  &c.  may  be  taken  inwardly ; the  <J>^ordpred 
parts,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently  ruffed 
with  frelb  nettles,  or  fpirit  of  Jal  ammoniac,  Blitter- 
ing-plafters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts  wdl 
likewife  be  of  ufe,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpecially  m 
the  natural  hot  baths. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

OF  A SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 

A SCIRRHUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour  ufually 
A ftated  in  fome  of  the  glands ; as  the  breafts, 
the  arm-pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  un- 
equal, of  a livid,  blackilh,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is 
attended  with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  ot  an 
occult  cancer.  When  the  Ikin  is  broken  and  a 
fenies  or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominable  tend 
fmell  is  difeharged  from  the  fore,  it  is  called  an 
open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Perlons  after  the  age  ot 
forty- five,  particularly  women,  and  thole  who  lead 
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an  indolent  fedentary  life,  are  mod  fubjedt  to  this 
difeafe. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  ov/ing  to 

fuppreffed  evacuations ; hence  it  proves  fo  fre- 
quently fatal  to  women  of  a grofs  habit,  particu- 
larly old  maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when 
the  menftrual  flux  ceafes.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  exceflive  fear,  grief,  anger,  religious 
melancholy,  or  any  of  the  deprelTing  pafQons. 
Hence  the  unfortunate,  the  choleric,  and  thofe  per- 
fons  who  devote  themfelves  to  a religious  life  in 
convents  or  monafteries,  are  often  afflifted  with  it. 
It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  long-continued  ufe 
of  food  that  is  too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid 
nature  ; by  barrennefs  ; celibacy  j indolence  j cold  ; 
blows  5 fridion  ; preflTure ; or  the  like.  Women 
often  differ  from  the  lafl:  of  thefe  by  means  of  their 
flays,  which  fqueeze  and  comprefs  their  bread  fo  as 
to  occafion  great  mifehief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is 
owing  to  an  hereditary  difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This  diforder  feems  often 

very  trifling  at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour 
about  the  fize  of  an  hazle  nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller, 
is  generally  the  fird  fymptom.  This  will  often 
continue  for  a long  time  without  feeming  to  in- 
creafe  or  giving  the  patient  great  uneafinefs ; but 
if  the  conditution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumour  irritated 
by  preffure  or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind,  it 
begins  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbouring 
parts  by  pulhing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs. 
It  then  gets  the  name  of  cancer from  a fancied 
refemblance  between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of 
a crab.  The  colour  of  the  fkin  begins  to  change, 
which  is  flrd  red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluKh, 
livid,  and  at  lad  black.  The  patient  complains 
of  heat,  with  a burning,  gnawing,  fliooting  pain. 
The  tumour  is  very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  with 

H h a a pro- 
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a protuberance,  or  rlfing,  in  the  middle  ; its  fize  in- 
crcafes  daily,  and  the  neighbourhig  veins  become 
thick,  knotty,  and  of  a blackilh  colour. 

The  (kin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  Ibarp 
ic^#)r  begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  till  it  forms  a large  unfightly  ulcer.  ^ More 
occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  the 
neighbouring  glands.  T.  he  pain  and  flench  be- 
come intolerable;  the  appetite  fails;  the  llrength 
is  exhaufled  by  a continual  hedlic  fever ; at  laft,  a 
violent  hsemorrhage,  or  difeharge  of  blood,  from 
fome  part  of  the  body,  with  faintings,  or  corivul- 
fion  fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miferable  pa- 
tient’s life. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 

nourififing.  All  flrong  liquors,  and  high-feafoned 
or  falted  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient 
may  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear ; 
and  flmuld  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought, 
and  amufe  his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury 
are  carefully  to  be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of 
the  afFeded  part,  which  ought  to  be  defended  from 
all  preffure,  and  even  from  the  external  air,  by  co- 
vering it  with  fur  or  foft  flannel. 

MEDICINE.- This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

for  which  no  certain  remeuy  is  yet  known.  Its 
progrefs  however  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and 
fome  of  its  moff  diflig-reeable  fymptoms  mitigated,  by 
proper  applications.  One  misfortune  attending  ^the 
difeafe  is,  that  the  unhap[/y  patient  often  conceais  it 
too  lon».  Were  proper  means  ufed  in  due  time,  a 
cancer  might  often  be  cured  ; but  after  the  diforder 
has  arrived  at  a certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all 

medicine  at  defiance.  . ^ n vr  j i 

When  a Icirrhous  tumour  is  firft  diicovered,  the 

patient  ought  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to 
take  twice  or  thrice  a- week  a dofe  of  the  common 
uurainp  mercurial  pill.  Some  blood  may  alfo  be 
^ ^ ^ 3 let, 
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let,  and  the  part  affeded  may  be  gently  rubbed 
twice  a-day,  with  a little  of  the  mercurial  ointment, 
and  kept  w'arm  with  fur  or  flannel.  The  food  muff 
be  light,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  decoction  of 
woods  or  larfaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I have 
fometimes  difcuficd  hard  tumours,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a courfe  of  this 
kind. 

Should  the  tumour  however  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and 
harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by 
the  knife  or  cauflic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can 
be  done  wnth  fafety,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  bet- 
ter. It  can  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  a cancer 
after  the  conflitution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs 
of  humours  corrupted  by  it.  This  however  is  the 
comm.on  way,  which  makes  the  operation  fo  feldom 
fucceed.  Few  people  will  fubmit  to  the  extirpa- 
tion till  death  flares  them  in  the  face  ; whereas,  if  it 
were  done  early,  the  patient’s  life  would  not  be  endan- 
gered by  the  operation,  and  it  would  generally  prove 
a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be 
cut  olF,  or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the 
operation,  fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve 
the  mofl  urgent  fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr.  Home 
fays,  that  half  a grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of 
mercury,  dilTolved  in  a proper  quantity  of  brandy, 
and  taken  night  and  morning,  will  often  be  of  fervice 
in  cancers  of  the  face  and  nofe.  He  likewife  recom- 
mends an  infufion  of  the  Jolanum^  or  night-  lhade,  in 
cancers  of  the  breafls. 

But  the  medicine  mofl  in  repute  at  prefent  for 
this  difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stork,  phyfician  at 
Vienna,  has  of  late  recommended  the  extrail  of  this 
plant  as  very  efRcacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind. 
The  Doftor  fays,  he  has  given  fome  hundred 
weights  of  it  without  ever  hurting  any  body,  and 
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often  with  manireft.  advantage.  He  advlfes  the  pa- 
tient however  to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  as  two 
or  three  grains,  and  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually  till 
fome  good  effedl  be  perceived,  and  there  to  reft  with- 
out further  increafe.  From  two  or  three  grains  at 
firft,  the  Doftor  fays  he  has  increafcd  the  dofe  to 
two,  three,  or  four  drachms  a-day,  and  finds  that 
fuch  dofes  may  be  continued  for  feveral  weeks  without 
any  bad  confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Doflor  recommends  du- 
ring the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous 
fubftances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aroma- 
tics. Fie  fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to 
thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe  of 
acids  ; and  adds,  that  the  patient  fhould  live  in  a pure 
free  air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as 
poftible. 

The  Doctor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in 
which  a cancer  may  be  refolved  by  the  ufe  of  hem- 
lock, but  fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years 
in  large  dofes  without  any  apparent  benefit ; never- 
thelefs  the  patient  has  been  cured  by  perfifting  in 
the  ufe  of  it  for  half  a year  longer.  This  is  at  leaft 
encouragement  to  give  it  a fair  trial.  Though  we  are 
far  from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits  thofe  extrava- 
gant encomiums  which  the  Dodlor  has  beftowed 
upon  it,  yet,  in  a difeafe  which  has  fo  long  baffled 
the  boafted  powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought 
always  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to 
the  extrad.  They  are  both  made  of  the  frefh  leaves, 
and  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr. 
Nicholfon  of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed 
the  dofe  of  the  powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  and  gave  near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the 
day  with  remarkably  good  eftecfts.  The  hemlock 
may  alfo  be  ufed  externally  either  as  a poultice  or 
fomentation.  The  fore  may  like  wife  be  kept  clean 
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by  injefting  daily  a ftrong  decoftion  of  the  tops  and 
leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul 
fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  tho- 
roughly clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  neglefled. 
The  beft  application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the 
carrot  poultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot  may 
be  grated,  and  moiftened  with  as  much  water  as  will 
bring  it  to  the  confiftence  of  a poultice  or  cataplafm. 
This  muft  be  Applied  to  the  fore,  and  renewed  twice 
a-day.  It  generally  cleans  the  fore,  eafes  the  pain, 
and  takes  away  the  difagreeable  fmell,  which  are 
objedls  of  no  fmall  importance  in  fuch  a dreadful 
diforder  *. 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recom- 
mended not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a power- 
ful medicine  in  this  difeafe.  It  muft  be  frequently 
made  freih,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure. 
Two,  three,  or  even  four  Englifh  pints  of  it  may 
be  drank  every  day  for  a confiderable  time.  No 
benefit  can  be  expected  from  any  medicine^  in  this 
difeafe,  unlefs  it  be  perfifted  in  for  a long  time.  It  is 
of  too  obftinate  a nature  to  be  foon  removed  j and, 
when  it  admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  muft  be  brought 
about  by  inducing  an  almoft  total  change  of  the  habit, 
which  muft  always  be  a work  of  time.  Setons  or 
iflues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fome- 
times  good  effeds  f. 

When 

* London  Medical  Eflays. 

+ In  a cancer  which  had  fet  all  medicines,  and  even  furgery, 
at  defiance,  I lately  faw  remarkable  eft'efts  from  an  obltinate 
perfeverance  in  a courfe  of  antifeptics.  I ordered  the  deep 
ulcers  to  be  wafhed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a fyringe,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  either  with  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  a de- 
coftion  of  carrot,  and  that  the  patient  fhould  take  four  or  five 
times  a-day,  a glafs  of  good  wine,  with  half  a drachm  of  the 
bell  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  fores,  after  being  wallied,  were 
likewife  fprinkled  with  the  fame  powder.  When  the  patient 
began  this  courfe,  her  death  was  daily  expe£led.  She  continued 
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When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  non 
indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  pa- 
tient’s agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable  while  it 
continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to 
life  wholefome  food ; to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air  ; to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  polTible  ; and 
carefully  to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes,  and 
every  kind  of  preffure  upon  the  brealts,  or  other  glan- 
dular parts  *. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

OF  POISONS. 

Tj'VERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effedts 
are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of 
delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  afTiftance  of  phy- 
ficians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of  medical 
knowledge  is  here  neceffary  ; the  remedies  for  moll 
poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafily  obtained, 
and  nothing  but  common  prudence  needful  in  the  ap- 
plication of  them. 

it  for  above  two  years,  with  manifeft  advantage;  but  being  told 
by  an  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not  cure  a cancer, 
and  that  the  fores  ought  not  to  be  waibed,  fhe  difeontinued  the 
practice,  and  died  in  a few  weeks.  This  courfe  was  not  expended 
to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient’s  life,  which  it 
evidently  did  almoll  to  a miracle. 

* As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this 
diTeafe,  we  would  have  given  fome  diredlions  for  the  gathering  and 
preparing  of  that  plant;  but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now 
kept  in  the  Ihops,  we  think  it  much  faler  for  people  to  get  them 
there,  with  proper  diredions  for  ufing  them. 

d The 
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The  vulgar  notion  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by 
fome  counter-poifon,  as  a i'pecific,  has  done  much 
hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the 
patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to 
that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas 
the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  fbomach,  with- 
out exception,  depends  chiefly  on  difcharging  them  as 
foon  as  pofTible. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure 
are  more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feldom  long  in  the 
ftomach  before  it  occafions  ficknefs,  with  an  inclina- 
tion  to  vomit.  This  Ihews  plainly  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Indeed  common  fenfe  didates  to  every  one, 
that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach 
which  endangers  life,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
difcharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded,  the  danger 
arifing  from  poifons  might  generally  be  avoided. 
The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious,  and  the  means 
are  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

We  lhall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a detail 
of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among 
ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poi- 
fons ; neither  fhall  we  mention  the  boafted  antidotes, 
4 which  have  been  recommended  either  for  preventing 
or  obviating  their  effeds  ; but  fhall  content  ourfelves 
vvith  pointing  out  the  poifons  moft  common  in  this 
country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous 
confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable, 
or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corro- 
five  quality ; as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  of  mercury,  &c. 

Thole  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic  or  ftupefadive  quality ; as  poppy,  hem- 
lock, henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night-fliade, 
&c. 


Poifonous 
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Poifonous  animals  communicate  their  infection 
cither  by  the  bite  or  (ling.  This  poifon  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effedls 
when  received  into  the  body  by  a wound, 

MINERAL  POISONS. Arfenic  is  the  motl 

common  of  this  clafs  j and,  as  the  whole  of  them 
are  pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effects  and  method 
of  cure,  what  is  faid  with  refpedl  to  it  will  be 
applicable  to  every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive 

a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  fo6n  per- 
ceives -a  burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain 
in  his  ftomach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable 
third,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue 
and  throat  feel  rough  and  dry  j and,  if  proper 
means  be  not  foon  adminiftered,  the  patient  is 
feized  with  great  anxiety,  hiccuping,  faintings,  and 
coldnefs  of  the  extreOxiities.  To  thefe  fucceed  black 
vomits,  foetid  llools,  with  a mortification  of  the 
ftomach  and  intdlines,  which  are  the  immediate  fore- 
runners of  death. 

On  the  ftrft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the 
patient  fliould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and 
falad  oil  till  he  vomits  ; or  he  may  drink  warm 
water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper, 
provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no 
oil  is  to  be  had,  frelh  butter  may  be  melted  and 
mixed  with  the  milk  or  water.  Thefe  things  are  to 
be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  continues. 
Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  Englifli  quarts  before^ 
the  vomiting  ceafed  j and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  oft' 
drinking  while  one  particle  of  the  poifon  remains  in 
the  ftonuch. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke 
vomiting,  but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  ; but 
il  they  ftaould  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a 

drachm 
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drachm  or  two  fcrupks  of  the  powder  of  ipecacu- 
anha nnift  be  given,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxy- 
mel  or  vinegar  o'f  fquills  may  be  mixed  with  the  water 
which  he  drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewife  be  excited 
by  tickling  the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a feather. 
Should  thefe  methods  however  fail,  half  a drachm 
of  white  vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of  emetic  tartar, 
muft  be  adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to 
the  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  very 
frequently  thrown  up  ; and  the  patient  muft  drink 
emollient  decodlions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marfh-mal- 
iows,  and  fuch  like.  He  muft  likewife  take  an  infu- 
fion  of  fenna  and  manna,  a folution  of  Glauber’s 
falts,  or  fome  other  purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are 
of  a healing  and  cooling  quality;  to  abftain  from 
fiefh  and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk, 
broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon-meats 
of  eafy  digeftion.  His  drink  ftiould  be  barley-water, 
iinfeed-tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and 
pain  or  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  de- 
gree of  giddinefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or 
folly.  Perfons  who  have  taken  thele  poifons  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or 
corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal;  yet  tn'e 
danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  difcharged. 
Not  being  of  fuch  a cauftic  or  corrofive  nature,  they 
arc  lei's  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the  bowels  than  mi- 
neral fubftanccs  : no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  loft 
in  having  them  difcharged. 

Opium, 
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Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  me- 
/rits  particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both 
''in  a folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly 
goes  by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is  indeed  a valu- 
able medicine  when  taken  in  proper  quantity;  but 
as  an  over-dofe  proves  a ftrong  poiion,  we  fhall  point 
out  its  common  effefts,  together  with  the  method  of 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 
drowfinefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apopleftic  fymp- 
toms.  Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  incli- 
nation to  deep,  that  it  is  almoft  impoiTible  to  keep 
him  awake.  Every  method  muft  however  be  tried 
for  this  purpofe.  He  Ihould  be  tolled,  lliaked,  and 
moved  about.  Sharp  bliftering-plafters  diould  be 
applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  ftimulating  medi- 
cines, as  falls  of  hartaiorn,  &c.  held  under  his 
' nofe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  let  blood.  At  the 
fame  time  every  method  muft  be  taken  to  make 
him  difcharge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  do.ne  in 
the  manner  direded  above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of 
ftrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water  with 

j 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  lays,  that  he 
has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice  ot 
lemon  in  repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  fliould  remain  weak  and  languid  after 
the  poifon  has  been  difcharged,  nourifliing  diet  and 
cordials  will  be  proper ; but  when  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the  great- 
eft  circumfpedion  is  neceflkry  both  with  regard  to  food 

and  medicine. 
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OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS 
ANIMALS. 

We  {hall  begin  with  the  bite  of  •a  mad  dog,  as  ic 
is  both  the  moft  common  and  dangerous  animal-poi- 
fon  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contrad  this  dif- 
eafe  are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog-kind, 
viz.  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called 
the  rabies  canina^  or  dog-madnefs.  Of  the  laft  wc 
have  none  in  this  ifland  ; and  ic  fo  feldom  happens 
that  any  perfon  is  bit  by  the  fird,  that  they  fcarce 
delcrve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a thing  fhould 
happen,  the  method  of  treatment  is  precifely  the  lame 
as  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  lyinptoms  of  madnels  in  a dog  are  as  follow : 
At  firfl;  he  looks  dull,  fhews  an  averfion  to  food  and 
company  : he  does  not  bark  as  ufual,  but  Teems  to 
murmur,  is  peeviih,  and  apt  to  bite  Grangers  : his 
ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears 
drowfy  : afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue, 
and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eye  Teeming  heavy  and 
watery:  he  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs 
panting  along  with  a kind  of  dejeded  air,  and  endea- 
vours to  bite  every  one  he  meets.  Other  dogs  are 
faid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this  a certain  fign 
of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him  by  the 
fmell  i but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he  efcapes 
being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or  three 
days,  till  he  dies  exhaufted  with  heat,  hunger,  and 
fatigue.  I 

This  difeafe  is  moll  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot 
feafons  ; and  luch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  flinking 
carrion,  without  having  enough  of  frefli- water,  are 
mofl:  liable  to  it. 


When 
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When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  fl:ri<5l- 
eft  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  animal  was 
really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequences  arile 
from  neglecting  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some  people 
have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed 
to  be  mad  ; but,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot, 
it  was  impofiible  to  afcertain  the  faCl.  This  fhould 
induce  us,  inftead  of  killing  a dog  the  moment  he  has 
bit  any  perfon,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  him 
alive,  at  leaft  till  we  can  be  certain  whether  he  be  mad 
or  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  to  make 
people  imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  mafter, 
runs  about  in  queft  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other 
dogs,  and  perhaps  by  men.  The  creature,  thus 
frightened,  beat,  and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls 
out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Immediately  a 
crowd  is  after  him;  while  he,  finding  himfelf  clofcly 
purfued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for  an  enemy, 
naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  felf-defence.  He 
foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  paffes  currently 
that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impofiible  to  prove  the 
contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pals  for  mad,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have 
been  extolled  for  preventing  the  effeCts  of  their 
bite  ? This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of 
infallible  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  family.  Though 
not  one  in  a thoufand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet 
they  are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs  vouchers. 
No  wonder  that  imaginary  difeafes  lliould  be  cured 
by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous 
people  firll  impole  upon  themfclves,  and  then  de- 
ceiye  others.  The  fame  medicine  which  was  fup- 

pofed . 
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pofed  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  bite,  when  the 
do£^  was  not  mad,  is  recommended  to  a perfon 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a dog  that 
was  really  mad.  He  takes  it,  trulls  to  it,  and  is 
undone. 

To  thefe  miftakes  we  mull  impute  the  frequent 
ill  fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the 
effefts  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing 
fo  much  to  a defeft  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  ap- 
plications. I am  perfuaded,  if  proper  medicines 
were  adminiftered  immediately  after  the  bite /is  re- 
ceived, and  continued  for  a fufficient  length  of 
time,  we  fhould  not  lofe  one  in  a thouland  of 
thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a mad 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which  neverchelefs  heals  as  (bon  as  a com- 
mon wound : but  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  pain- 
ful, and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  iill- 
lefs.  His  deep  is  unquiet  with  frightful  dreams; 
he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  folitude.  Thele 
are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  firll  lymptoms,  of 
that  dreadful  difeafe  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to  treat  fully  of 
the  difeafe  idelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of 
preventing  it,  we  fhall  not  take  up  time  in  fliewing  its 
progrefs  from  the  firft  invafion  to  its.  commonly  fatal 
end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fa- 
tal, is  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  muft  ren- 
der fuch  perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
bit  very  unhappy,  and  can  hav^e  no  good  dfedls. 
If  the  perfon  takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days 
after  the  time  of  his  being  bit,  and  feels  no  lymp- 
toms of  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  him  out 
of  danger. 


The 
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The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
effedts  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch 
as  promote  the  different  fecretions,  and  antifpaf- 
modics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine^ 
which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the 
fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand 
times. 

The  Dodlor’s  prefeription  is  as  follows  : 

Take  afh-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; of  black  pep- 
per powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  well 
together,  and  divide  the  powder  into  four  dofesj  one 
of  which  mufl:  be  taken  every  morning  faffing,  for 
four  mornings  fucceffively,  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
eows  milk  warm. 

“ After  thefe  four,  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient 
muff  go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river, 
every  morning  faffing,  for  a month ; he  muff  be  dip- 
ped all  over,  but  not  flay  in  (with  his  head  above 
water)  longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very 
cold.  After  this  he  muff  go  in  three  times  a- week  for 
a fortnight  longer. 

“ The  perfon  mufl  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  ufe 
the  medicine 

We  fhall  next  mention  the  famous  Eafl  India 
Ipecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed 
of  cinnabar  and  mufle.  It  is  effeemed  a great  an- 
tifpafmodic  ; and,  by  many,  extolled  as  an  infal- 
lible remedy  for  preventing  the  effedfs  of  the  bite  of 
a mad  dog. 


* Though  we  give  this  prefeription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
yet  we  would  not  advife  any  perfon,  who  has  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  bit  by  a dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  truff  to 
it  alone.  Mead  was  an  able  phyfician,  but  he  feems  to  have  been 
no  great  philolopher,  and  was  fometimes  the  dope  of  his  own 
credulity. 


Take 
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Take  native  and  fadlitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty-four  grains,  mufk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe 
be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs  of 
arrack  or  brandy.” 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon 'for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  mull  be  repeated; 
but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft 
be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a good  anti- 
Ipafmodic  medicine : 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder  half 
a drachm,  gum  afafoetida  twelve  grains,  gum  cam- 
phire  feven  grains ; make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a 
little  fyrup  of  faffron.”  ^ 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following 
manner : 

“ Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one 
drachm  ; rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  ten  dofes.” 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great 
efficacy,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this 
kind  of  madnefs.  When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  rub  daily  a drachm  of  the  oiht- 
ment  into  the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and 
fhould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or 
drink. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  eft’eds.  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
We  would  not  however  advife  people  to  truft  to 
any  one  of  them  ; but  from  a proper  combination 
of  their  different  powers,  there  is  the  greateil  reafoii 
to  hope  for  fuccefs. 

The  great  error  in  the  ufc  of  thefe  medicines 
lies  in  not  taking  them  for  a fufficient  length  of 
time.  They  are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  me- 
dicines intended  to  produce  any  change  in  the 
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body.  To  this,  and  not  to  the  infufficicncy  of  the 
medicines,  we  muft  impute  their  frequent  want  of 
fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
confifts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon 
fhould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four 
doles  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  neceflary,  even 
though  the  medicine  were  more  powerful  than  that 
which  the  Do6lor  preferibes. 

The  Ealt-India  fpecific  is  Fill  more  exceptionable 
on  this  account. 

As  thefe  and  moll  other  medicines,  taken  fingly,. 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  fhall  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe : 

If  a perfon  is  bit  in  a flelhy  part,  where  there  is  no 
hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood- velTel,  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this 
be  not  done  loon  after  the  bite  has  been  received,  it 
will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  drelTed  with  fait  and  water,  or 
a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afterwards 
dreflfed  twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
-red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

The  patient  fliould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Meades 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 
If  he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it  as  the 
Dodlor  direds  for  four  days  fuccellively.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  muft  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial 
ointment.  This  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
at  leaft. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge 
or  two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effed  of  the 
mercury  l>e  gone  off.  He  muft  then  begin  to  ufe 
tlie  cold  bath,  intb  which  he  may  go  every  morn- 
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ins  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  If  he  fliould  feel  cold  and 
chTlly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out  of  the  cold 
bath,  it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a tepid  one,  or  to  have 

the  water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to 
leave  off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either 
one  of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-root,  afafoetida,  and 
camphire ; or  one  of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphire, 
and  fnake-root,  twice  a-day.  Thefe  may  be  ufcd 
during  the  whole  time  he  is  bathing. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  niuft  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing 
cold. 

A proper  regimen  muft  be  obferved  throughout 
the  whole  courfe.  The  patient ‘fhould  abftain  from 
flefh,  and  all  falted  and  high-feafoned  provifions. 
He  muft  avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon 
a light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fhould  be 
kejTt  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible,  and  all  ex- 
ceftive  heat  and  violent  paflions  avoided  with  the 
utmoft  care. 

I have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with 
proper  regim.en,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia, 
and  cannot  help  again  obferviog,  that  the  want  of 
fuccefs  muft  generally  be  owing  either  to  the  appli- 
cation of  improper  medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper 
ones  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trufting 
to  thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a regular 
courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abfo- 
lutely  fafe.  This  holds  remarkably  in  the^prefent 
cafe.  Numbers  of  people,  for  example,  believe  if 
they  or  their  cattle  were  once  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is 
fufficient;  as  if  the  fait  water  were  a charm  againft 
the  effedls  of  the  bite.  , This,  and  fuch  like  whims, 
have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

1 i 2 
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It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a 
do"  which  is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  fhould  go  mad 
afterwards,  the  perfon  would  be'affedted  with  the 
diforder  at  the  fame  time ; but  this  notion  is  too 
ridiculous  to  deferve  a ferious  confideration.  It  is 
a good  rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as 
pofiible,  as  the  difeafc  is  often  upon  them  for  fome 
time  before  its  violent  fy mptoms  appear.  The  hy- 
drophobia has  been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog 
which  (hewed  no  other  fymptoms  oPthe  difeafe  but 
liftleffnefs  and  a fullen  difpofition. 

Thouch  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning 
it  incurable.  The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not 
be  cured,  has  been  produftive  of  the  moft  horrid 
confcquences.  It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the 
unhappy  pcrfons,  as  foon  as  they  were  feized  with 
the  difeafe,  to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death,  or 
to  fuffocate  them  between  mattralTes  or  feather-beds, 
&c.  This  condikl  certainly  deferved  the  fevered 
punifhment ! We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this 
difeafe,  and  therefore  can  (ay  nothing  of  it  from  my 
own  experience  j but  the  learned  Dr.  Tiflbt.  fays,  it 
may  be  cured  in  the  following  manner : 

I.  The  patient  mud  be  bled  to  a conliderabic 
quantity  j and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or 
thrice,  or  even  a fourth  time,  if  circumdances  re- 
quire it. 

1.  The  patient  (hould  be  put,  if  pofTible,  into  a 
warm  bath;  and  this  Ihould  be  ufed  twice  a- day. 

3.  He  fhould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clyders. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it, 
(liould  be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice 
a-day. 


5.  The 
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5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
fliould  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an 
oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours  a dofe  of  Cob’s  pov/der 
fhould  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infuflon  of  lime- 
tree  and  elder  flowers.  This  powder  is  made  by 
rubbing  together  in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder, 
of  native  and  faftiuous  cinnabar,  each  twenty-four 
grains  ; of  mufk,  fixteen  grains  ^ 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be 'given  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning  if  the  patient 
is  not  eafy,  walhing  it  down  with  the  infuflon  men- 
tioned above:  Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fnake- 
root  in  powder  ; of  camphire  and  afafoetida,  ten 
grains  each  ■,  of  opium,  one  grain ; and  with  a fuA 
ficient  quaruity  of  confcrve,  or  rob  of  elder  j make 
a bolus, 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomach, 

with  a bittefnefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,,  may  be  taken  for 
a vomit.  ' 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  mufl:  be 
light ; as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or 
mealy  vegetables,  &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fhould  long  continue  weak,  and 
fubjedl  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of  the 
Peruviaji  bark  thrice  a-ciay, 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  (hall  men- 
tion is  tlie  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal 
rubbed  into  the  wound  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite. 
Though  that  is  all  the  viper- catchers  generally  do 

* The  Ormfkirk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  feems  to  me  to  con- 
fill  chiefly  of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  faid  to  be  infallible,  as  a 
preventive  ; yet  I would  not  advife  any  one  to  truft  to  it  alone. 
Indeed  it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a manner  which  gives  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a charm  fhan  of  a medicine.  Surely  if  a me- 
dicine is  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  it  mult  be  taken 
for  fome  confiderable  time,  and  in  fufficient  quantity. 

1 i 3 when 
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when  bit,  we  Ihould  not  think  it  fufficienf  for  the 
bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It  would  furely  be  more 
fafe  to  have  the  wound  well  fucked*,  and  after- 
wards rubbed  with  warm  lalad-oil.  A poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  falad-oil,  Ihould 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  wound;  and  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar-whey,  or  wacer- 
gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vi- 
negar is  one  of  the_  beft  medicines  which  can  be  ufed 
in  any  kind  of  poilbn,  and  ought  to  be  taken  very 
liberally.  If  the  patient  be  lick,  he  may  take 
a vornit.  This  courfe  will  be  fufficfent  to  cure 
the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  animals  of  this 
country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infeds,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  dec.  their  flings  are  feldom  at- 
tended with  danger,  unlefs  when  a perfon  happens 
to  be  flung  by  a great  number  of  them  at  the  fame 
time ; in  which  cafe  fomething  Ihould  be  done  to 
abate  ,the  inflammation  and  fwelling.  Some,  for 
this  purpofe,  apply  honey,  others  lay  pounded 
parfley  to  the  part.  A mixture  of  vinegar  and 
Venice  treacle  is  likewife  recommended ; but  I 
have  always  found  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  fa- 
lad-oil fucceed  very  well.  Indeed,  when  the  flings 
are^  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life, 
which  is  fomerimes  the  cafe,  he  mult  not  only  have 
oily  poultices  applied  to  the  part,  but  lliould  like- 

The  praftice  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient ; and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bice  cannot  be 
cut  out,  this  is  the  moft  likely  way  for  extradling  the  poifon. 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poilon 
does  no  harm  unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The 
perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought  however  to  waQi  his'  mouth 
frequently  with  falad-oil,  which  will  fecure  him  from  even  the 
leaft  inconveniency.  The  F/yl/J  in  Africa,  and  the  Mar/i  in 
Italy,  were  famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals  by 
fucking  the  wound  ; and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North 
America  pradife  the  fame  at  this  day. 

wife 
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-wife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  medicines,  as 
nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  Ihoiild  drink  plenti- 
fully of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by 
no  means  of  the  moft  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  effe6ls  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this 
country,  are  really  other  difeafes,  and  proceed  from 
quite  different  caufes. 

We  cannot  however  make  the  fame  obfervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound 
every  where.,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant 
and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  care- 
leffnefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned 
againft  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries, 
v/hich  they  do  not  know  ; and  all  poifonous  plants  to 
which  they  can  have  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as  poffible, 
to  be  deftroyed.  This  would  not  be  fo  difficult  a 
tafk  as  fome  people  imagine.  ^ 

Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and 
they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places ; bur, 
as  they  prove  often  deftruffive  to  cattle,  they  ffiould 
be  rooted  out  of  ^11  pafture-grounds.  They  ought 
likewife,  for  the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  be 
deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and 
villages;  which,  by  tli^  bye,  are  the  places  where 
they  moft  commonly  abound.  I have  feen  the  poi- 
fonous hemlock,  henbane,  wolfsbane,  and  deadly 
night-ffiade,  all  growing  within  the  environs  of  a 
fmall  town,  where,  though  feveral  perfons,  within 
the  memory  of  thofe  living  in  it,  had  loft  their 
lives  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  plants,  yet  no  method, 
that  I could  hear  of^  had  ever  been  taken  to  root 
them  out;  though  tiiis  might  be  done  at  a very 
trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  paffes  but  we  have  accounts  of 
feveral  perfons  poiforied  by  eating  hemlock-roots 

I i 4 inftead 
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infliead  of  parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which 
they  had  gathered  for  mufliroorns.  Thefe  examples 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refpedt  to 
the  former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe. 
Mulhrooms  may  be  a delicate  difh,  but  they  are  a 
dangerous  one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered  by 
perlbns  who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus  from 
another,  and  take  every  thing  for  a mufhroom  which 
has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and 
animals  of  a poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in 
foreisn  countries ; bur,  as  our  obfervations  are 
chiefly  intended  for  this  ifland,  we  lhall  pafs  thefe 
over.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to 
America,  that  an  effedual  remedy  is  now  faid  to  be 
found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle-fnake. — The  pre- 
feription  is  as  follows:  Take  of  the  roots  of  plan- 
tain and  horehound,  in  fummer,  roots  and  branches 
together,  a fufficient  quantity;  bruife  them  in  a 
mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give, 
as  foon  as  poflible,  one  large  fp  jonful ; if  the  pa- 
tient he  fwelled,  you  mufl;  force  it  down  his  throat. 
This  generally  will  cure  ; but,  if  he  finds  no  relief 
in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give  another  fpoonful, 
which  never  fails. — If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  mufl; 
be  moiftened  with  a little  water.  To  the  wound 
may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good  tobacco  moiftened 
with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes, 
who  fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro  j for  the 
difeovery  of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed, 
and  a hundred  pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him 
during  life,  by  the  General  AlTembly  of  Caro- 
lina. 

It  is  poflible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  reme- 
dies for  eyery  kind  of  poilbn  j but  as  we  have  very 

little 
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little  faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pre- 
tended to  be  difcovered,  we  (hall  beg  leave  again 
to  recommend  the  moft  ftrift  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules,  viz.  That  when  any  poifonous  fub- 
llance  has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  ought,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  to  be  difcharged  by  vomits,  clyf- 
ters,  and  purges  j and,  when  poifon  has  been  re- 
ceived into  the  body  by  a wound,  that  it  be  expelled 
by  medicines  which  promote  the  different  fecretions, 
efpecially  thofe  of  fweat,  urine,  and  infenfible  per- 
fpiration  ; to  which  may  be  joined  antifpafmodics, 
or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off  tenfion  and  irritation ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  mufk,  camphire,  and 
afafcetida. 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

T N the  firft  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  was  omitted.  The  reafons  however  which 
at  that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon 
more  mature  confideration  vaniflied.  Bad  confe- 
quences,  no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  per- 
fons  tampering  with  medicine  in  this  diforder ; but 
the  danger  from  that  quarter  feems  to  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  great  and  folid  advantages,  which 
muft  arife  to  the  patient  from  an  early  knowledge 
of  his  cafe,  and  an  attention  to  a plan  of  regimen, 
which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the  difeafe,  will  be  fure 
to  render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs  hurtful  to  the  con- 
ftitution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  per- 
fons  who  contraft  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a 
fort  of  difgrace.  This  renders  difguife  nccelfary, 

and 
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and  makes  the  patient  either  conceal  his  diforder 
altogether,  or  apply  to  thofe  who  promife  a fudden 
and  fecret  cure ; but  who  in  fa6t  only  remove  the 
fymptoms  for  a time,  while  they  fix  the  difeafe  deeper 
in  the  habit.  By  this  means  a flight  infe6lion, 
which  might  have  been  eafily  removed,  is  often  con- 
verted into  an  obftinate,  and  fometimes  incurable 
malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumftance  attending  this 
difeafe  is,  that  .it  afTumes  a variety  of  different 
lhapes,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an 
affemblage  of  difeafcs,  than  a fingle  one.  No  two 
difeafes  can  require  a more  different  method  of 
treatment  than  this  does  in  its  different  ftages. 
Hence  the  folly  and  danger  of  trufling  to  any  par- 
ticular noftrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  noflrums 
are  however  generally  adminiftered  in  the  fame  man- 
ner to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the  leaft 
reo-ard  to  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  conftitution 
of^ the  patient,  the  degree  of  infection,  and  a thou- 
fand  other  circumftances  of  the  utmoft  import- 

ance.  . / . i r • 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit 

of  unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated 
to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infimts, 
nurfes,  midwives,  and  married  women  whole  huf- 
bands  lead  dilfolute  lives,  are  often  affeded  with 
it,  and  frequently  lofe  their  lives  by  not  being 
aware  of  their  danger  in  due  time.  1 he  unhappy 
condition  of  fuch  perfons  will  certainly  plead  our 
cxcufe,  if  any  excufe  be  neceffary,  for  endeavour- 
ing to  point  out  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  this  too 
common  difeafe. 

Td  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  how- 
ever, and  to  trace  the  difeaf.*  minutely  through  its 
various  Itages,  would  require  a much  larger  fpace 
than  falls  to  this  part  of  my  fubjed  j I Ihall  there- 
fore confine  my  obfervations  chiefly  to  circum- 

ilances 
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fiances  of  importance,  omitting  fuch  as  are  either 
trifling,  or  which  occur  but  feldom.  I fliall  like- 
wife  pafs  over  the  hiflory  of  the  difcafe,  with  the 
different  methods  of  treatment  which  it  has  under- 
gone fince  it  was  firff  introduced  into  Europe,  and 
many  other  circumftances  of  a fimilar  nature  j all 
of  which,  though  they  might  tend  to  amufe  the 
reader,  yet  could  afford  him  little  or  no  ufeful 
knowledge. 


OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  Gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  of  infedlious  matter  from  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration in  either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  ap- 
pearance within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infedtion 
has  been  received ; fometimes  indeed  it  appears  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  at  other  times  not  before  the 
end  of  four  or  five  weeks.  Previous  to  the  dif- 
charge  the  patient  feels  an  itching,  with  a fmail 
^ degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards  a thin 
glary  matter  begins  to  diftil  from  the  urinary  paffage, 
which  ftains  the  linen,  and  occafions  a fmail  degree 
of  titiliation,  particularly  at  the  time  of  making 
water;  this  gradually  increafing,  arifes  at-  length  to 
a degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  per- 
ceived about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary  paflage, 
where  a flight  degree  of  rednefs  and  inflammation 
likewife  begin  to  appear. 

As  the  difordcr  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of 
urine,  and  running,  increafe,  while  frefli  fyrnp- 
toms  daily  enfue.  In  men,  the  eredlions  become 
painful  and  involuntary,  and  arc  more  frequent 
and  lading  than  when  natural.  This  fymptom  is 
moft  troubleibme  when  the  patient  is  warm  in 
bed.  The  pain  which  was  at  firff;  only  perceived 
towards  the  extremity,  now  begins  to  reach  all 

up 
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up  the  urinary  paflage,  and  is  moft  intenie  juft 
after  the  patient  has  done  making  water.  The  run- 
ning gradually  recedes  from  the  Colour  of  Iced, 
grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on  the  appearance 
of  mucus. 

When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all 
the  fymptoms  are  more  intenfe  ; the  heat  of  urine 
is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  wa- 
ter ; and  though  he  feels  a conftant  inclination  this 
way,  yet  it  is  rendered  with  the  greateft  difficulty, 
and  often  only  by  drops : the  involuntary  eredions 
now  become  extremely  painful  and_  frequent ; there 
is  alfo  a pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  tulnefs  about  the 
feat,  and  the  running  is  plentiful  and  Ifi^rp,  of  a 
brown,  grecnifh,  and  ibmctimes  of  a bloody  co- 
lour. 

By  a proper  treatment  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms  gradually  abates ; the  heat  ot  urine  goes  off; 
the  involuntary  and  painful  eredions,  and  the  heat 
and  pain  about  the  feat,  become  eafier;  the  running 
alfo  gradually  decreaies,  grows  whiter  and  thicker, 
till  at  laft  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefe  iymptoms  the  gonorrhoea 
may  be  generally  diftinguifhed  from  any  other  dif- 
eafe.  There  are  however  fomc  few  diforders  for 
which  it  mav  be  mittaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kid- 
' nies  or  bladder,  the  Jiucr  alhus  or  whites  in  women, 
&c.  But  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  matter  comes 
away  only  with  the  urine,  or  when  the  ipnindler  of 
the  bladder  is  open ; wiiercas  in  a gonorrhoea  the 
difeharge  is  conftant.  The  latter  is  more  difficult 
to  diftinguifn,  and  muft  be  known  chiefly  from 
its  efieds,  as  pain,  communicating  the  infedion, 
&c. 

REGIMEN. W<hen  a perfon  has  reafon  to 

fufped  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infedion,  he 
ought  moft  Itridly  to  obferve  a cooling  regimen, 
to  avoid  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines, 

fpirituous 
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fpirituous  liquors,  rich  fauces,  fpices,  faked,  high- 
feafoned  and  fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  as  alfo 
all  aromatic  and  Simulating  vegetables,  as  onions, 
garlic,  flialiot,  nutmeg,  muftard,  cinnamon,  mace, 
ginger,  and  fuch-like.  His  food  ought  chiefly  to 
confift  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light 
puddings,  panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may 
be  barley-water,  milk  and  water,  decodions  of 
marfli-mallows  and  liquorice,  linfeed-tea,  or  clear 
whey.  Of  thefe  he  ought  to  drink  plentifully. 
Violent  exercife  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  riding  on 
horfeback,  and  venereal  pleafures,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. The  patient  muft  beware  of  cold,  and  when 
the  inflammation  is  violent,  he  ought  to  keep  his 
bed. 

MEDICINE.- A virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot 

always  be  cured  fpeedily  and  effedually  at  the  fame 
time.  The  patient  ought  therefore  not  to  exped, 
nor  the  phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very- 
proper. 

Sometimes  indeed  a flight  infedion  may  be  car- 
ried ofi-  in  a few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  injeding  frequently  up  the 
urethra  a little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed-tea  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  in 
carrying  off  the  infedion,  they  will  at  leaft  have  a 
tendency  to  IcflTen  its  virulence. 

To  effed  a cure,  however,  aSringent  injedions 
will  generally  be  found  necelfary.  Thefe  may  be 
various  ways  prepared,  but  I think  thofc  made 
with  the  white  vitriol  are  both  moft  fife  and  effica'^ 
Clous.  They  can  be  made  ftronger  or  weaker  as 
circumilances  may  require  j but  it  is  befl;  to  begin 
with  the  more  gentle,  and  increafe  their  power  if 
neceflary.  I generally  order  a drachm  of  white 
vitriol  to  be  dilfolve'd  in  eight  or  nine  ounces  of 

1 1 common 
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common  or  rofe  water,  and  an  ordinary  fyringe  full 
of  it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If 
this  quantity  does  not  perform  a cure,  it  may  be  re- 
peated, and  the  dofe  increafed  *. 

Whether  injedUons  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling  purges 
are  always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They  ought 
not  however  to  be  of  the  llrong  or  draftic  kind. 
Whatever  raifes  a violent  commotion  in  the  body 
increafes'  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the  difeafe 
deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring  two  or  three  ftools 
every  fecond  or  third  day  for  the  firft  fortnight, 
and  the  fame  number  every  fourth  or  fifth  day 
for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  re- 
move the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  diminifn  the 
running,  and  to  change  its  colour  and  confiftence. 
It  gradually  becomes  niore  white  and  ropy  as  the 
virulence  abates  f. 

When 


* Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhoea  by 
aftringent  injeftions,  there  are  ftill  many  praftitioners  who  do 
not  approve  this  mode  of  practice.  I can,  however,  from  much 
experience,  afiert,  that  it  is  both  the  moft  eafy,  elegant,  and  effi- 
cacious method  of  cure;  and  that  any  bad  confequences  arifing 
from  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  milconduft  of  the  prac- 
titioner himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example, 
ufe  ftrong  preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  when 
applied  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  body  ; others  ufe  efcharo- 
tics,  which  inffame  and  injure  the  parts.  1 have  known  a go- 
norrhoea adtually  cured  by  an  injedlioa  made  of  green- tea,  and 
would  always  recommend  gentle  methods  where  they  will  fuc- 

cecd.  ■ c r , 1 L 

-j-  If  the  patient  can  fwallow  a folutlon  of  lalts  and  manna,  he 

may  take  fix  drachms,  or,  if  his  conlli;ution  requires  it,  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  halt  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Thefe  may  be 
dMblved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin  water- 
gruel,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  in- 
fufed  all  night  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  in- 
fufion  may  be  drained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Glau- 
ber’s falts  dilTolved  in  it.  A tea-cup.ful  cf  this  infufion  may  be 
token  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 


Should 
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When^  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  hio-h, 
bleeding  is  always  necelTary  at  the  beginning.  'I’his 
operation,  as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  muft 
be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecrction  of  urine 
are  likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder. 
For  this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces 
of  gum-arabic,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided 
into  twenty-four  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
frequently  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  If  thefe 
fhould  make  him  pafs  his  urine  fo  often  as  to  be- 
come troublefome  to  him,  he  may  either  take  them 
lefs  frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  altogether, 
and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  cream  of 
tartar.  Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a 
tea-fpoonful  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink 
four  or  five  times  a-day.  I have  generally  found 
this  anfwer  extremely  v/ell  both  as  a diuretic,  and  for 
keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high, 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper 
frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfter,  which, 
befidcs  the  benefit  of  procuring  (tools,  will  ferve  as 
a fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  el-efluary,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  cleftuary  four 
ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms, 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  the  fynip  of  pale  rofes  as 
will  ferve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a foft  eledtuary.  Two  or 
three  tea  fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  about 
the  fame  quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient 
choofes  to  take  a purge. 

^ The  dofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increafed  or  dimi- 
nilhed  according  as  the  patient  finds  it  necelTary.  We  have  or- 
dered the  falts  to  be  difiblvcd  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  be- 
caiife  it  renders  their  operation  more  mild. 


Soft 
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Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be 
applied  to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They 
may  be  made  of  the  flour  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheat- 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frelh  butter  or  fweet 
oil.  When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed, 
cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied.  ^ I 
have  often  known  the  mofl  excruciating  pains, 
during  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  gonorrhoea, 
relieved  by  one  or  other  of  thefc  applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation 
in  the  fpermatic  veffels,  than  a proper  trufs  for  the 
fcrotum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport 
the  tefticles,  and  fhould  be  worn  from  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  dileafe  till  it  has  ceafed  fome 
weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the 
gonorrhoea  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in 
doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafc. 
This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be 
often  expedted.  It  more  frequently  happens,  that 
we  are  able  only  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remif- 
fion  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  fo  far  as  to 
make  it  fafe  to  have  recourfe  to  the  great  antidote 
mercury. 

Many  people,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a gonor- 
rhoea, fly  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad 
plan  Mercury  is  often  not  at  all  neceffary  in^  a 
gonorrhoeas  and  when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mif- 
chief.  It  may  be  neceflary  to  complete  the  cure, 
but  can  never  be  proper  at  the  commencement  of 

it-  • j 1 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the 

ether  things  recommended  as  above,  have  eafed  the 
pain,  foftened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine, 
and  rendered  the  involuntary  cretftions  lels  frequent, 
the  patient  may  begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form 
that  is  leaft  difagreeablc  to  him. 
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If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at 
night  and  one  in  the  morning,  will  be  a fufficient  dofc 
at  firfl-.  Should  they  affed  the  mouth  too  much, 
the  dole  muft  be  lelTened  j if  not  at  all,  it  may  be 
gradually  increafed  to  live  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If 
calomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of 
it,  formed  into  a bolus  with  a little  of  the  conlerve 
of  hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  dofe 
gradually  increafed  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  One  of 
the  mofi:  common  preparations  of  mercury  now  in 
ufe  is  the  corrofive  fublimate.  This  may  be  taken 
in  the  manner  afterwards  recommended  under  the 
confirmed  lues  or  pox.  I have  always  found  it  one 
of  the  mofi;  lafe  and  efficacious  medicines  when  pro- 
perly ufed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every 
day  or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  them.  They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  raife  a falivation,  unlefs  in  a very 
flight  degree.  The  difeafe  may  be  more  fafely,  and 
as  certainly,  cured  without  a falivation  as  with  it. 
When  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not 
fo  fuccefsful  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe,  as  when  it 
continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  difeharged 
gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the 
night  by  the  mercury,  he  mufi  take  an  infufion  of 
fenna,  or  fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of 
water-gruel,  to  prevent  bloody-flools,  which  are  very 
apt  to  happen  fiiould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the 
mercury  has  not  been  duly  prepircd.  When  the 
bowels  are  weak  and  the  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or 
purge,  thefe  difagreeable  conlequences  may  be  pre- 
vented by  taking,  with  the  above  pills  or  bolus,  half 
a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  diafeordium,  or  of  the 
Japonic  confedion. 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumfiancc  of  the 
mercury  s affecting  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bring- 
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ing  on  a falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purga- 
tives. With  this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has 
been  contrived,  the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is  half  a 
drachm,  or  three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  be 
repeated  every  other  day;  but  the  fafer  way  is  for  the 
patient  to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  gra- 
dually increafing  the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a bolus 
nor  a pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form, 
as  it  can  be  fufpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by- 
means  of  gum-arabic  ; which  not  only  ferves  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  likewife  prevents  the  mercury  from  afFeft- 
ing  the  mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  refpeds  a bet- 
ter medicine  *. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife 
for  perfons  whofe  bowels  arc  too  tender  to  bear  it, 
that  an  external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally 
well,  and  in  fomc  refpeds  better.  It  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any 
length  of  time,  greatly  weakens  and  dilorders  the 
bowels;  for  which  reafon,  when  a plentiful  ufe  of 
it  becomes  neceflary,  we  would  prefer  rubbing  to 
the  mercurial  pills.  The  common  mercurial  or 
blue  ointment  will  anfwer  very  well.  Of  that 
which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quanti- 
ties of  hog’s-lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a drachm 
may  be  ufed  at  a time.  The  beft  time  for  rub- 
bing it  on  is  at  night,  and  the  moll  proper  place 


• Take  quickfilver  one  drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  z 
mucilage  two  drachms  ; let  the  quicklilver  be  rubbed  with  the 
mucilage,  in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  en- 
tirely diiappear  ; afterwards  a<!d  gradually,  ftill  continuing  the 
trituration,  half  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces 
of  fimple  cinnamon-water.  Two  table-fpconfuls  of  th;s^  folu- 
tion  may  be  takem  night  and  morning.  Some  reckon  this  the 
befi  for.i;  in  whicii  quickfilver  can  be  exhibited  for  the  care  of  a 


gonorrhaa. 


the 
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the  inner  fide  of  the  thighs.  T be  patient  fliould 
Hand  before  the  fire  when  he  rubs,  and  fhould  wear 
flannel  drawers  next  his  fldn  at  the  time  he  is  ufing  the 
ointment.  If  ointment  of  a weaker  or  flrronger  kind 
be  ufcd,  the  quantity  muft  be  increafed  or  diminiflied 
in  proportion. 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat 
and  feverifhnefs,  fhould  return,  gr  if  the  mouth 
fhould  grow  fore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath 
become  offenfive,  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falts, 
or  fome  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and 
the  rubbing  intermitted  for  a few  days.  As  foon, 
however,  as  the  figns  of  fpitting  are  gone  off,  if  the 
virulency  be  not  quite  corredted,  the  ointment  muff 
be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  at  longer 
intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercury  is  ad- 
ininiftered,  its  ufe  may  be  perfifted  in  as  long  as  any 
virulency  is  fufpeded  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  ftage 
of  the  diforder,  though  fo  ftridt  a regimen  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  Itate,  yet  intem- 
perance of  every  kind  muff  be  avoided.  The  food 
muft  be  light,  plain,  and  of  eafy  digeftion ; and  the 
greateft  indulgence  that  may  be  allowed  with  refpedt  to 
drink  is,  a little  wine  diluted  with  a fufneient  quantity 
of  water.  Spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in 
every  flaape.  I have  often  known  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms  renewed  and  heightened,  the  running  in-  . 
creafed,  and  the  cure  rendered  extremely  difficult 
and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  exceffive  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the 
heat  of  urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts  ; 
when  the  quantity  of  running  is  confidcrably  leff- 
ened,  without  any  pain  or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or 
tefticle  fupervening  ■,  when  the  patient  is  free  from 
involuntary  credions  j and  laftly,  when  the  run- 
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ring  becomes  pale,  ■whitifli,  thick,  void  of  ill 
fmell,  and  tenaceoiis  or  ropy ; when  all  or  mcft  of 
thefc  Tymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived 
at  its  laft  ftage,  and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to 
treat  it  as  a gleet  with  aftringenc  and  agglutinating 
medicines. 


OF  GLEETS. 

A GONORRHCEA  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly 
treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either  pro- 
ceed from  a relaxation,  or  from  fome  remains  of  the 
difeafe.  It  is  however  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of  thefe 
caufes  it  proceeds.  When  the  difeharge  proves  very 
obftinate,  and  receives  little  or  no  check  from  aftring- 
^nt  remedies,  there  is  ground  to  fufpeeft  that  it  is  ow- 
inf^  to  the  latter  3 but  if  the  drain  is  inconftant,  and 
is  chiefly  obfervable  when  the  patient  is  ftimulated  by 
lafeivious  ideas,  or  upon  flraining  to  go  to  ftool,  we 
may  reafonably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
former. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxa- 
tion, the  principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  reftorc 

a proper  degree  of  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and 

relaxed  vefiels.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the  me- 
dicines recommended  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient 
may  have  recourfe  to  flronger  and  more  power- 
ful aflringents,  as  the  Peruvian  bark*,  alum,  vi- 

• Pcmvicin  bsrh  msy  be  combined  with  other  allring^cnts, 
iir.d  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  fix  drachms,  of  frefli  gall» 

bruifed  two  drachms  ; boil  them  in  a pound  and  a half  of  water 

I'o  a pound  : to  the  llrained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  fimple 
lindure  of  the  bark.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken  three 
times  a-day,  adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the 

acid  elixir  of  vitriol.  . 

triol. 
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triol,  galls,  tormentll,  biftort,  balduftlnes,  tindure 
of  gum  kino,  &c.  The  injeaions  may  be  rendered 
more  aftringenc  by  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of 
alum,  or  increafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the 
parts  are  able  to  bear  it. 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  ftiall  mention  In  this 
cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  per- 
haps a more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs 
of  medicine.  It  ought  never  to  be  oniitteo  in  this 
fpecies  of  gleet,  unlefs  there  be  fomething  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  ufe  of^ 
it  unfafe.  .The  chief  objections  to  the  ufc  of  the^ 
cold  bath  are  a full  habit,  and  an  unfound  ftate 
of  the  vifcera.  The  danger  from  the  former  rnay 
always  be  leffened,  if  not  removedi  J^y  purging 
and  bleeding  ; but  the  latter  is  an  infurmountable 
obftacle,  as  the  premire  of  the  water,  and  the  hid- 
den contradlion  of  the  external  veflels,  by  throw- 
ing the  blood  with  too  much  force  upon  the  inter- 
nal parts,  are  apt  to  occafion  ruptures  of  the  vefTcls, 
or  a flux  ot  humours  upon  the  dileafed  organs. 
But  where  no  objedtion  of  this  kind  prevails,  the 
patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head  in  water  every 
morning  falling,  for  three  or  four  weeks  together. 
He  fhould  not  however  flay  long  in  the  water,  and 
Ihould  take  care  to  have  his  flcin  dried  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out. 

The  resimen  proper  in  this  cafe  Is  the  fame  as 
was  mentioned  in  the  laft;  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea : 
the  diet  muft  be  drying  and  aftringent,  and  the 
drink  Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Brillol  waters,  with  which 
a little  claret  or  red  wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed. 
Any  pcrlon  may  now  afford  to  drink  theie  vvaters, 
as  they  can  be  every  where  prepared  at  almoll  no 
exjiencc,  by  a mixture  ol  common  chalk  and  oil  of 
vitriol. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
yi^'ld  to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  realon  to  fulpecl 
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that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to  corredl  any  predomiiiant  acrimony  with  which  the 
juices  may  be  alfedted,  as  the  decodlion  of  China,  far- 
faparilla,  faflafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  fcen  many  obftinate 
gleets,  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  (landing,  effec- 
tually cured  by  a mercurial  inundtion,  when  almoft 
every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr. 
Chapman  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion;  but 
fays,  he  has  always  found  the  mercury  fucceed  bed 
in  this  cafe  when  joined  with  terebinthinate  and 
other  agglutinating  medicines.  For  which  reafon 
the  Doctor  recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and 
Venice  turpentine*;  and  dcfires  that  their  ufe  may 
be  accompanied  with  a decodlion  of  guaiacum  or 
farfaparilla. 

The  lad  kind  of  remedy  which  we  fliall  mention 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paffage,  are 
the  fuppurating  candles  or  bougies ; as  thefe  are 
prepared  various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be 
bought  ready  made,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in 
enumerating  the  different  ingredients  of  which  they 
are  compofed,  or  teaching  the  manner  of  preparing 
them.  Before  a bougie  be  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  however,  it  Ihould  be  fmearcd  all  over 
with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from  (limulating  too 
fuddenly ; it  may  be  fuffered-  to  continue  in  from 
one  to  (even  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient can  bear  it.  Obftinate  ulcers  are  not  only 
often  healed,  but  tumours  and  cxcrefccnces  in  the 

• Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a fufBcient  degree  of 
hardnefs,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a drachm.  Let  thefe  be 
mixed  and  formed  into  fixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  fix  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  thcl'e  pills,  the 
mouth  fhould  grow  lore,  or  the  breath  beccme  offenlive,  they  mull 
be  difcoiuinued  till  thefe  lymptcms  difappcar. 
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urinary  paflages  taken  away,  and  an  obftrudlion  of 
urine  removed  by  means  of  bougies.  Obftinate  gleets 
may  be  removed  by  the  ufe  of  bougies. 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fwelled  tefticle  may  either  proceed  from  in- 
fcdlion  lately  confraded,  or  from  the  venereal  poifon 
lurking  in  the  body  ; the  latter  indeed  is  not  very 
common,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in 
the  firft  and  fecond  ftages  of  a gonorrhoea  j particu- 
larly when’  the  running  is  unfealbnably  checked,  by 
cold,  hard  drinking,  flrong  draftic  purges,  violent 
exercife,  the  too  early  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  or 
the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage  bleeding  is  necelTary, 
which  muft  be  repeated  according  to  the_  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms  *.  The  food  mull  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting.  High-feafoned  food,  flefh,  wines, 
and  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Fomentations  are  of  fingular  fervice.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  oil, 
are  likewife  very  proper,  and  ought  conftantly  to  be 
applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed ; when  he  is  up, 
the  tefticles  (hould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported  by  a 
bag  or  trufs,  which  may  eafily  be  contnved  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tefticle  from 
having  any  effc6l. 

If  it  fliould  Be  found  impradticable  to  clear  the 
tefticle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out, 
and  extended  according  to  circumftances,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a com- 
plete antivenereal  courle  as  (hall  cnUirc  him  againft 
any  future  uneafinefs.  bor  this  purpofe,  befides 
rubbing  the  mercurial  ointment  on  the  thighs 

* I have  been  accuftomed  for  feme  time  paH:  to  apply  leeches  to 
inflamed  tefticles,  which  pradlice  has  always  been  tollowed  with 
the  moft;  happy  effefts. 
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as  direfted  In  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  muft  be  con-^ 
fined  to  bed,  if  necefl’ary,  for  five  or  fix  weeks,  fuf- 
pending  the  tefticlc,  all  the  while,  with  a bag  or  trufs, 
and  plying  him  inwardly  with  ftrong  decodlions  of 
farfaparilla. 

When  thefe  means  do  not  fiicceed,  and  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpect  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit, 
either  of  which  may  fupport  a fcirrhous  induration, 
after  the  veneral  poifon  is  correfted,  the  parts  fhould 
be  fomented  daily  with  a decoclion  of  hemlock,  the 
bruifed  leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be  added  to  the 
poultice,  and  the  cxtraft  at  the  fame  time  taken  in- 
wardly*. This  pradtice  is  firongly  recommended  by 
Dr.  Storck  in  fcirrhous  and  cancerous  cafes;  and  Mr. 
Fordyce  allures  us,  that  by  this  method  he  has  cured 
difeafed  teftides  of  two  or  three  years  ftanding, 
even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the  fcirrhus  had 
begun  to  be  affeded  with  pricking  and  lancing 
pains. 


OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in 
this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds;  viz.  fuch  as  pro- 
ceed from  a recent  infedion,  and  fuch  as  accompany 
a confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  ftich  as  ap- 
pear foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft  at- 
tempted by  difperftony  and,  if  that  fliould  not  fuc- 
ceed,  by  'Juppuration.  To  promote  the  difperfion 
cf  a bubo,  the  fame  regimen  muft  be  obferved  as 
was  direded  in  the  firft  ftage  of  a gonorrhoea.  The 
patient  muft  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  Ibme  cool- 

* The  extraft  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  taken 
in  the  manner  dircdlcd  under  the  article  Cancer. 
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ing  purges,  as  the  decodion  of  tamarinds  and  fenna, 
Glauber’s  falts,  and  the  like.  If  by  this  courfe,  the 
Ivvelling  and  other  inflammatory  fymptoms  abate,  \vc 
may  fafely  proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mercury,  which 
muft  be  continued  till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite 
fubdued  *. 

But  if  the  bubo  fhould,  from  the  beginning,  be 
attended  with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it 
will  be  proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For^ 
this  purpofe  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his 
ordinary  diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a glafs  of 
wine..  Emollient  cataplafms,  confifting  of  bread 
and  milk  foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter,  may  be 
applied  to  the  part ; and,  in  cold  conftitutions, 
where  the  tumour  advances  flowly,  white  lily-roots 
boiled,  or  fliced  onions  raw,  and  a fufiicient  quantity' 
of  yellow  bafilicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by 
its  conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  a 
fluduation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger, 
it  may  be  opened  either  by  a cauftic  or  a lancet,  and 
afterwards  dreflTed  with  digeftive  ointment. 

It  Ibmetimes  however  happens,  that  buboes  can 
neither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration, 
but  remain  hard  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe 
the  indurated  glands  muit  be  confumed  by  cauftic ; 
if  they  fhould  become  feirrhous,  they  mufl;  be  dif- 
folved  by  the  application  of  hemlock,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  as  direded  in  the  feirrhous 
tefticle. 

• For  the  difperfion  of  a bubo,  a number  of  leeches  applied  to 
the  part  affedted  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  as  in  the  inflamed 
tefticle. 
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OF  CHANCRES. 

Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers  j 
which  may  happen  either  vvith  or  without  a gonor- 
rhoea. They  are  commonly  feated  about  the  glans, 
and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  manner ; 
Firft  a little  red  pimple  arifes,  which  foon  becomes 
pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a whitifii  matter 
inclining  to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and  itches 
generally  before  it  breaks : afterwards  it  degenerates 
into  an  obftinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which  is  iifually 
covered  with  a vifcid  mucus,  and  whofe  edges 
gradually  become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes  the 
firft  appearance  refembles  a fimple  excoriation  of  the 
cuticle;  which,  however,  if  the  caufe  be  venereal, 
foon  becomes  a true  chancre. 

A chancre  is  fometimes  a primary  afieftion,  but 
it  is  much  oftener  fymptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of 
a confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difeover  them- 
fclves  foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally 
feated  in  parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the 
lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  poiis  of  men, 
&c.  ■* 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coi- 
tion, its  treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
virulent  gonorriicea.  The  patient  muft  obferve  the 
cooling  regimen,  lofe  a little  blood,  and  take  fome 
gentle  doles  of  falts  and  manna.  The  parts  af- 

• When  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infeflion  may 
be  communicated  by  kilhng.  1 have  feen  very  obibnatc  venereal 
ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  J have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  be- 
lieve were  communicated  in  this  manner. 

Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  luckling  iufeded  children,  or  having 
their  breafts  drawn  by  perlons  tainted  with  the  venereal  diieale. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  necelTary  lor  nurles  who  refide  in  the 
neielibovirhood  of  great  towns. 
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fci51ed  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather 
leaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  ca- 
taplafm  may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will, 
in  mefl:  cafes,  be  fufficient  to  abate  the  inflam- 
mation, and  prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompa- 
nied with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  nodurnal  pains, 
Icurvy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  f,  confirmed  lues.  Though  they 
may  be  feated  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above, 
they  commonly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or 
the  infide  of  the  thigh.  They  are  alfo  lefs  painful, 
but  frequently  much  larger  and  harder  than  primary 
chancres.  As  their  cure  muft  depend  upon  that  of 
the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a fymptom,  we  lliall 
take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till  we  come  to  treat 
of  a confirmed  lues  *. 

I'hus  we  have  related  mod  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  fucceed  a violent  gonorrhoea,  and  have 
alfo  given  a fhort  view  of  their  proper  treatment; 
there  are,  however,  feveral  others  which  fometimes 
attend  this  difeafe,  as  a ftrangury  or  obdruhlion  of 
urine,  a phymojhy  paraphymofis,  &c. 

A drangury  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a fpaf- 
modic  condriftion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  ure- 
thra and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In 
the  former  cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine 
with  tolerable  eafe ; but,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the 
galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a fudden  condriedion 
takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  fpurts, 
fometimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  drangury  is 

* I have  found  it  anfwer  extremely  well  to  fprinlde  chancres 
twice  a. day  wita  calomel  This  will  often  perform  a cure  without 
any  other  application  whatever.  I f the  chancres  are  upon  the  glans, 
they  may  be  wafhed  with  milk  and  water,  a little  warm,  and  after- 
wards the  calomel  may  be  applied  as  above. 
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owing  to  nn  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a conflant  heat  and  iineafinefs  of 
the  part,  a perpetual  deflre  to  make  water,  while 
the  patient  can  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a 
troublefome  tenefinus,  or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to 
llool. 

_ \Vhen  the  flrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the 
urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides 
the  common  diluting  liquors,  fofc  and  cooling 
cmulfions,  fwcetened  with  the,  fyrup  of  poppies, 
may  be  ufed.  Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired 
effede, , bleeding,  and  emollient  fomentations,  will  be 
neceflary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  inflam- 
mation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding  mull 
be  more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After  bleeding,  if 
the  ftrangury  Hill  continues,  foft  clyfters,  with  a pro- 
per quantity  of  laudanum  in  them,  may  be  adminil- 
teredj  and  emollient  fomentations  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  bladder.  At  the  fame  time,  the  patient  may 
take  every  four  hours  a tea-cupful  of  barley-water, 
to  an  Englilh  pint  of  which  fix  ounces  of  the  lyrup 
of  marfli-mallows,  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  Iweet 
almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added. 
If  thefe  remedies  fliould  not  relieve  the  complaint, 
and  a total  fuppreffion  of  urine  fliould  come  ^ on, 
bleeding  mull  be  repeated,  and  the  patient  fet  in  a 
warm  bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  proper  in 
this  cafe  to  difeontinue  the  diuretics,  and_  to  draw 
ofl  the  w'ater  with  a catheter  ; but  as  the  patient  is  lel- 
dom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we  would 
rather  recommend  the  ufe  of  mild  bougies. 
often  lubricate  the  palfage,  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  difeharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to 
llimulate  or  give  any  uneafinefs,  they  may  be  with- 
drawn. 
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The  phymofis  is  fiich  a conftricHon  of  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back- 
wards; the  parc’phymoftSy  on  the  contrary,  is  fuch  a 
conftridionof  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hinders 
it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefc  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the- 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we 
have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general, 
bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  foment- 
ations are  fufficient.  Should  thefe,  however,  fail  of 
removing  the  ftridure,  and  the  parts  be  threatened 
with  a mortification,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  given 
for  a vomiit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm 
water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  endea- 
vours to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on,  and 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  mortification  appear.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  muft  be  fcarified  with  a 
lancet,  and,  if  neceifary,  divided,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a ftrangulation,  and  -fet  the  imprifoned  glans  at 
liberty.  ^Ve  lhall  not  deferibe  the  manner  of  per- 
forming this  operation,  as  it  ought  always  to  be 
done  by  a furgeon.  When  a mortification  has  aftually 
taken  place,  it  will  be  neceifary,  befides  performing 
the  above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts  frequently 
with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a ftrong  decoftion  of  camo- 
mile flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the  patient  a 
drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

_ With  regard  to  the  priapijm,  chordee,  and  other 
diftortions  of  the  penis,  their  treatment  is  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they  prove 
very  troublefornc,  the  patient  may  take  a few  drops 
of  laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the  operation  of 
a purgative  through  the  day. 
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We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  aifccHons  in 
which  the  venereal  poifon  is  ruppofed  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  particular  jiart  by  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  fliall  next  take  a view'  of  the  lues  in  its 
confirmed  ftate  ; that  is,  when  the  poifon  is  adually 
received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the 
feveral  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whole  habit 
tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes 
in  the  groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which 
are  peculiarly  troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when 
the  patient  is  v/arm  in  bed  ■,  fcabs  and  feurfs  in  va- 
tious  parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of 
a yellowifh  colour,  relembling  a honeycomb  ■,  cor- 
roding ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
generally  begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence  they 
creep  gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nofe,  which  they  deftroy  ; excrefcencea 
or  exoftofes  arife  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and 
their  fpongy  ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upo.n 
the  leaft  accident ; at  other  times  they  are  foft,  and 
bend  like  wax  j the  conglobate  glands  become  hard 
and  callous,  and  form  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin, 
and  inefentery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like  the 
king’s  evil  j tumours  of  different  kinds  are  like- 
wife  formed  in  the  lymphatic  veffels,  tendons,  liga- 
ments, and  nerves,  as  the  gummaia,  ganglia^  nodes^, 
iophs,  ^&cc.  i the  eyes  are  afleded  witth  itching,  pain,, 
redriefs,  and  fometimes  with  total  blindnefs,  and 
the  ears  with  a finging  noife,  pain,  and  deafnefs,, 
whilft  their  internal  lubftance  is  cxulceratcd  and,: 
rendered  carious  i at  length  all  the  animal,  vital, 
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and  natural  funfHons  are  depraved ; the  face  becomes 
pale  and  livid  j the  body  emaciated  and  unfit  for 
motion,  and  the  miferable  patient  falls  into  an  atrophy 
or  walling  confumption. 

Women  have  lymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex ; as 
cancers  of  the  bread ; a fupprelTion  or  overflowing 
of  the  menfes  j the  whites  j hyfteric  arFeclions ; an 
inflammation,  abfeefs,  feirrhus,  gangrene,  cancer, 
or  ulcer  of  the  womb ; they  are  generally  either  bar- 
ren or  fubjedl  to  abortion  j or,  if  they  bring  children 
into  the  world,  they  have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas,  arc 
half  rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers- 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difeafe  in  its  confirmed  date.  Indeed,  they 
are  feidom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or 
at  the  fame  time  ; fo  many  of  them,  however,  are 
generally  prefent  as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the  patient; 
and  if  he  has  reafon  to  fulpeft  the  infedtion  is  lurk- 
ing in  his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to  fet  about 
the  expulfion  of  it,  otherwife  the  moll  tragical  confe- 
quences  will  enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which 
may  be  ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly 
the  fame  fuccefs  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned 
impofiible  to  cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a faliva- 
tion.  This  method  is  now  however  pretty  generally 
laid  afide,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as  efficacious, 
or  rather  more  fo,  in  expelling  the  venereal  poifon, 
when  adminidered  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  run  off 
bv  the  falivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercu- 
rial ointment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  prepara- 
tion of  that  mineral ; yet  experience  has  taught 
me  to  think  otherwife.  I have  often  leen  the  mod 
obdinate  venereal  cafes,  where  great  quantities  of 

• The  preparations  which  I now  chiefly  ufe,  in  the  confirmed 
luti^  are  calomel  and  calcined  mercury. 
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mercurial  ointment  had  been  ufed  In  vain,  yield  to 
the  fallne  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I fin- 
gular  in  this  opinion.  Mr.  Clare,  an  eminent  furgeon 
of  this  city,  allures  me,  that  for  fome  time  paft  he 
has  employed,  in  venereal  cafes,  a faline  preparation 
of  mercury  with  moll  happy  fuccefs.  This  prepa- 
ration, rubbed  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  any  mild 
powder,  he  applies,  in  fmall  portions,  to  the  tongue, 
where,  with  a gentle  degree  of  fri6tion,  it  is  imme- 
diately abforbed,  and  produces  its  full  elFecl  upon  the 
fyftem,  without  doing  the  leaft  injury  to  the  fbomach 
or  bowels ; a matter  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
the  application  of  this  moll  aftive  and  powerful 
remedy. 

It  is  impofTible  to  afeertain  either  the  exa£l  quan- 
tity of  medicines  that  mull  be  taken,  or  the  time 
they  ought  to  be  continued,  in  order  to  perform  a 
cure.  Thefe  will  ever  vary  according  to  the  con- 
fHtution  of  the  patient,  the  fcafon  of  the  year,  the 
degree  of  infedlion,  the  time  it  has  lodged  in  the 
body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as  Allruc  ob- 
lerves,  to  determine  a prioriy  what  quantity  of  mer- 
cury will,  in  the  whole,  be  neceflary  to  cure  this 
diftemper  completely;  yet  it  may  be  judged  of  a 
pojlericriy  from  the  abatement  and  ceafing  of  the 
fymptoms.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  commonly 
not  Id's  than  two  ounces  of  the  Itrong  mercurial 
ointment  is  lufficient,  and  not  more  than  three  or 
four  ounces  neceflary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
we  fliall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corroflve  fubli- 
mate.  This  was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ufe 
for  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  Germany,  by  the  illuf- 
trious  Baron  Van  Swieten  ; and  was  foon  after  in- 
troduced into  Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John 
Pringle,  at  that  time  phyfician  to  the  army.  The 
method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows:  One  grain  of 
corroflve  fublimate  is  dilfolved  in  two  ounces  of 
French  brandy  or  malt  fpirits  j and  cf  this  folution. 
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an  ordinary  table- fpoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half 
an  ounce,  is  to  be  taken  twice  a-day,  and  to  be 
continued  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  diforder 
remain.  To  thofe  whofe  ftomach  cannot  bear  the 
fohition,  the  fublimate  may  be  given  in  form  of 
pill  *. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  re- 
commended for  curing  the  venereal  difeafej  but 
none  of  them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to 
anfwer  the  high  encomiums  which  had  been  be- 
ftowcd  upon  them.  Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to 
be  depended  upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  with 
mercury,  fome  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial in  promoting  a cure.  One  of  the  beft  we 
know  yet  is  fariaparilla,  which  may  be  prepared 
and  taken  according  to  the  direftions  in  the  Ap- 
pendix f . 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a 
powerful  afliftant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other 
mercurial.  It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the 
farfaparilla,  as  direded  in  the  Appendix,  or  by  it- 
felf.  Thofe  who  choofe  to  ufe  the  mezereon  by 
itfelf,  may  boil  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  bark,  taken 
from  the  root,  in  twelve  Englifli  pints  of  water  to 
eight,  adding  towards  the  end  an  ounce  of  li- 
quorice. The  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame  as  of  the 
decodion  of  farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America 
cure  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  ftage,  by  a de- 

* The  fublimate  may  be  given  in  diftilled  water,  or  any  other 
liquid  th^t  the  patient  choofes.  I commonly  order  ten  grains  to 
be  d’.ffolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  tor  the  conveniency 
of  carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it 
nieht  and  moining  in  half  a glafs  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits.  Mr. 
Debra,  an  ingenious  chymill  of  this  place,  informs  me,  that  he 
prepares  a lalt  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  gentle  in  its  ope- 
ration than  the  fublimate,  though'  equally  efficacious, 
f See  /Appendix,  Decoction  of  Sar/afarilla. 
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coflion  of  the  root  of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia. 

It  is  ufed  either  frefh  or  dried  ; but  we  have  no  certain 
accounts  with  regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes 
they  mix  other  roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of  the  ranun- 
culus, the  ceanothus,  &c. ; but  whether  thefe  are 
defigned  to  difguife  or  affift  it,  is  doubtful.  The 
patient  takes  a large  draught  of  the  decodion  early  in 
the  morning,  and  continues  to  ufe  it  for  his  ordinary 
drink  through  the  day 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe,  as  the  china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-worc, 
burdock,  &c.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and 
faffafrasj  but  as  none  of  thefe  have  been  found  to 
poffefs  virtues  fuperior  to  thofe  already  mentioned, 
we  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  pafs  them  over, 
and  (hall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  this  difeafe, 
with  a few  general  remarks  concerning  the  proper 
management  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
infedion. 

* Though  we  are  ftill  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America, 
yet  it  is  generally  affirmed,  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafety, 
and  fuccefs,  and  tliat  without  the  leaft  knowledge  of  mercury. 
Hence  it  becomes  an  objeft  of  confiderable  importance  to  dif- 
cove  their  method  of  cure.  This  might  furely  be  done  by 
making  trials  of  the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thole 
parts,  and  particularly  of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make 
ufe  ok  All  people  in  a rude  Hate  take  their  medicines  chiefly 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  often  pofleffed  of  valuable 
fecrets  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  of  which  more  en- 
lightened nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed  we  make  no  doubt  but 
feme  plants  of  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains  taken  to  dif- 
cover  them,  would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe  as  thofe  of  America.  It  mull  however  be  remembered, 
that  what  will  cure  the  venereal  difeafe  in  one  country,  will  sot 
always  be  found  to  have  equal  fuccefs  in  another. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  is  to  be 
confidered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a courfe  of 
mercury  in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  rafli  and 
dangerous  to  adminifter  mercury  to  a perfon  labouring 
under  any  violent  acute  difeafe,  as  a putrid  fever, 
pleurify,  peripneumony,  or  the  like.  It  would  like- 
wife  be  dangerous  in  fome  chronic  cafes ; as  a flow 
hedlic  fever,  or  the  laft  ftage  of  a confumption. 
Sometimes,  however,  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
confirmed  lues  j in  which  cafe  it  will  be  necelTary  to 
give  mercury.  In  chronic  difeafes  of  alefs  dangerous 
nature,  as  the  aflhma,  the  gravel,  and  fuch  like, 
mercury,  if  neccHary,  may  be  lafely  adminiftered.  If 
the  patient’s  ftrengch  has  been  greatly  exhaufted  by 
ficknefs,  labour,  abhinence,  or  any  other  caufe,  the 
ufe  of  mercury  mud  be  poflponed,  till  by  time, 
reft,  and  a nourifhing  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently 
reftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 
during  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is 
near  at  hand.  Neither  fliould  it  be  given  in  the  laft 
ftage  of  pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not 
near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances 
render  it  neceffary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in 
fmaller  dofes,  and  at  greater  intervals  than  ufual ; 
with  thefe  precautions,  both  the  mother  and  child 
may  be  cured  at  the  fame  time  ; if  not,  the  diforder 
will  at  lead  be  kept  from  growing  worfe,  till  the 
woman  be  brought  to  bed,  and  fufficiently  recovered, 
when  a more  effedtual  method  may  be  purfued,  which, 
if  fhe  dickies  her  child,  will  in  all  probability  be 
fufficient  for  the  cure  of  both. 
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5i6  of  a confirmed  LUES. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to  In- 
fants with  the  greateft  caution.  Their  tender  con- 
dition unfits  them  for  fupporting  a falivation,  and 
makes  it  neceffary  to  adminifier  'even  the  mildeft 
preparations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a fparing 
hand.  A fimilar  condud  is  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  old  perfons,  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  a confirmed  lues.  No  doubt  the 
infirmities  of  age  mull  render  people  lefs  able  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  a falivation ; but  this,  as 
was  formerly  obferved,  is  never  neceffary ; befides, 
we  have  generally  found  that  mercury  had  much  lefs 
effed  upon  very  old  perfons  than  on  thofe  who  were 
younger. 

Hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch 
as  are  fubjed  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery, 
or  to  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy, 
or  who  are  afflided  with  the  fcrophula  or  the  fcur- 
vy,  ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury. 
Where  any  one  of  thefe  diforders  prevails,  it  ought 
either,  if  pofiible,  to  be  cured,  or  at  leaft  palliated, 
before  the  patient  enters  upon  a courfe  of  mercury. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  muft  be 
adminiftered  in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at  longer  intervals 
than  ufual. 

The  moft  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn, 
when  the  air  is  of  a moderate  warmth.  If  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of 
delay,  we  muft  not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the 
feafon,  but  muft  adminifter  the  mercury  ; taking 
care  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  the  patient’s  cham- 
ber warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the  feafon  of  the 
year  requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  prepara- 
tion neceffary  to  be  obferved  before  we  proceed 
to  adminifter  a courfe  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great 
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llrefs  upon  this  circumftance,  obferving,  that  by 
previoufly  relaxing  the  veflels,  and  correfling  any 
diforder  which  may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood, 
not  only  the  mercury  will  be  dilpoled  to  a6l  more 
kindly,  but  many  other  inconvcniencies  will  be 
prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and 
gentle  purges,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of 
mercury,  and  fhall  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  al- 
ways to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  ftrength, 
conftitution,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  patient. 
Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  ,the 
patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a-day,  for  a 
few  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet  in  the  mean 
time  muft  be  light,  moift,  and  cooling.  Wine, 
and  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily  exercife, 
and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  carefully 
to  be  avoided. 

A proper  regimen  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  by 
fuch  as  are  under  a courfe  of  mercury.  Inatten- 
tion to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  life, 
but  often  alfo  difappoints  him  of  a cure.  A much 
fmaller  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  fufEcient  for 
the  cure  of  a perfon  who  lives  low,  keeps  warm, 
and  avoids  all  manner  of  excefs,  than  of  one  who 
cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmallell  reftraint  upon  his 
appetites : indeed  it  but  rarely  happens  that  kich  are 
thoroughly  cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance, 
either  for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  intec- 
tion,  than  cleanlinefs.  By  an  early  attention  to 
this,  the  infe<5lion  might  often  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  body  ; and,  where  it  has  already  taken 
place,  its  effeds  may  be  greatly  mitigated.  The 
moment  any  perfon  has  reafbn  to  iulpeCt  that  ne 
has  received  the  infedion,  he  ought  to  wafh  the 
parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  I'weet  oil,  or  milk  and 
water  j a fmall  quantity  of  the  laft  may  likewife  be 
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injefted  up  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
done.  Whether  this  difeafe  at  firft  took  its  rife 
from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay;  but  wherever  that 
prevails,  the  infedlion  is  found  in  its  greateft  degree 
of  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to  believe  that  a 
flrift  attention  to  cleanlinefs  would  go  far  towards 
extirpating  it  altogether 

When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  negleded,  or 
improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of 
tjie  habit.  In  this  cafe  the  cure  mua  be  attempted 
by  reftoratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decodion  of 
larfaparilla,  and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may 
be  occafionally  added.  It  is  a common  practice  in 
North  Britain  to  fend  fuch  patients  to  drink  goat- 
whejt.  This  is  a very  proper  plan,  provided  the 

• I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  infeftion  carried  off  in  a 
few  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  in- 
jeificjns,  &c.  but  have  likewife  found  it  of  the  greatell  advantage 
in  this  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  I had  lately 
a very  remarkable  inllance,  in  a man  whofe  penis  was  almoft 
wholly  confumed  by  venereal  ulcers;  the  matter  had  been  al- 
fovved  to  continue  on  the  fores,  withont  any  care  having  been 
taken  to  clean  them,  till,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  mercury 
hnd  other  medicines,  it  had  produced  the  efeds  above  mentioned. 
} ordered  warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injeded  three  or  four 
limes  a-day  into  all  the  linuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  wa(h  out  the 
matter ; after  which  they  were  Huffed  with  dry  lint  to  a'oforb  the 
frefh  matter  as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time 
took  every  day  half  a grain  of  the  corroftve  fublimate  of  mercury, 
diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  an  Englifh  quart  of 
the  decoftion  of  farfaparilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about  fix 
weeks,  he  was  perfedHy  cured  ; and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
a part  of  the  penis  was  aftually  regenerated. 

Dbffor  Gilchrift  has  given  an  account  of  a fpccies  of  the  lues 
■venerea  which  prevails  in  the  well  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  na- 
tives give  the  name  of  Sihhius  or  Si'wins.  The  Dotflor  oblerves, 
that  the  fpreading  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  negled  of 
cleanlinef:,  and  feems  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  that 
'Virtue,  it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is 
fimilar  to  that  of  a confirmed  lues  or  pox.  The  ya'ws,  a difeafe 
which  is  now  very  common  both  in  America  and  the  Well  India 
illands,  may  alfo  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner. 
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infeflion  has  been  totally  eradicated  beforehand ; 
but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient  trufts  to 
the  whey  for  finifhing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be  dif- 
appointed.  I have  frequently  known  the  difeafc  re- 
turn with  all  its  virulence  after  a courfe  of  goat-whey, 
even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought  quite  fufficierit 
for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  moft  unfortunate  circumftances  at- 
tending patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they 
arc  often  laid  under  of  hurrying  the  cure.  This  in- 
duces them  to  take  medicine  too  fall,  and  to  leave  it 
off  too  foon.  A few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or 
a few  days  longer  confinement,  would  often  be 
fufficient  to  perfeft  the  cure ; whereas,  by  negledt 
of  thefe,  a fraall  degree  of  virulence  is  Hill  left  in 
the  humours,  which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at 
length  contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid 
this,  we  would  advife,  that  the  patient  fliould  never 
leave  off  taking  medicine  immediately  upon  the 
difappearing  of  the  fymptoms,  but  continue  it  for 
fome  time  after,  gradually  Idfening  the  quantity,  till 
there  is  fufficient  ground  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  is 
entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffible 
to  afeertain  the  exad  degree  of  virulence  that  may 
attend  the  difeafe;  for  which  reafon  it  will  always 
be  a much  fafer  rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicine 
too  long,  than  to  leave  it  off  coo  foon.  This  feems 
to  be  the  leading  maxim  of  a modern  praditioner  of 
fome  note  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  who  always 
orders  his  patient  to  perform  a quarantine  of  at 
leaft  forty  days,  during  which  time  he  takes  forty 
bottles  of,  I fuppofe,  a ftrong  dccodlion  of  farfapa- 
rilla,  or  fome  other  anti- venereal  fimple.  Whoever 
takes  this  method,  and  adds  a fufficient  quantity  of 
corrcfive  fublimate,  or  fome  other  adlive  preparation 
of  mercury  to  the  decodion,  will  fcldom  fail  to  cure 
a confirmed  lues. 
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It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contraft 
it,  are  either  able  pr  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper 
plan  of  regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take 
medicine  ; but  he  mull  follow  his  bufinefs,  and,  to 
prevent  fufpicions,  mull  eat  and  drink  like  the  reft 
of  the  family.  This  is  the  true  fource  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  mifchief  arifing  from  the  vene- 
real difeafe.  I never  knew  the  cure  attended  with 
any  great  difficulty  or  danger  where  the  patient 
ftridlly  follov\ed  the  phyfician’s  advice  : but  a volume 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  dreadful 
confequences  which  proceed  from  an  oppofite  con- 
du6l.  Scirrhous  tefticles,  ulcerous  fore  throats,  mad- 
nefs,  confumptions,  carious  bones,  and  a rotten 
progeny,  are  a few  of  the  bleffings  derived  from  this 
Iburce. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard 
to  this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A 
perfon  of  a found  conftitution  contra£ls  a flight 
degree  of  the  diforder.  He  gets  well  without 
taking  any  great  care,  or  ufing  much  medicine, 
and  hence  concludes  that  this  will  always  be  the 
cafe.  The  next  tiriie  the  difeafe  occurs,  though 
ten  times  more  virulent,  he  purfues  the  fame  courfe, 
and  his  conftitution  is  ruined.  Indeed,  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall-pox  are  not 
greater  than  this  difeafe,  though,  as  the  learnetj 
Sydenham  obferves,  in  fome  cafes  the  moft  fkilful 
phyficians  cannot  cpre,  and  in  others  the  moft  ig- 
norant old  woman  cannot  kifl  the  patient  in  that 
diforder.  Though  a good  conflitution  is  always  in 
favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great  ftrefs  may  be 
laid  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  from  obfervation, 
that  the  moft  robull  conftitution  is  able  to  over- 
come the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion,  after 
it  has  gjot  into  the  habit.  In  this  cafe  a proper 
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courfe  of  medicine  is  always  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary. 

Although  it  is  impofTible,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed  and 
certain  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeale,  yet  the 
following  general  plan  will  always  be  found  fafe,  and 
often  fucccfsful,.  viz.  to  bleed  and  adminifter  gentle 
purges  with  diuretics  during  the  inflammatory  flate, 
and  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are 
abated,  to  adminifter  mercury,  in  any  form  that  may 
be  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  fame  medicine, 
alTifted  by  the  decodion  of  farfaparilla,  and  a proper 
regimen,  will  not  only  fecure  the  conftitution  againft 
the  further  progrefs  of  a confirmed  pox,  but  will 
generally  perform  a complete  cure. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN, 

V^OMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the 
management  of  domeftic  affairs,  and  it  is 
very  proper  they  fhould,  as  Nature  has  made  them 
Icfs  fit  for  the  more  aftive  and  laborious  employ- 
ments. This  indulgence,  however,  is  generally  car- 
ried too  far;  and  females,  inftead  of  being  benefited 
by  it,  are  greatly  injured,  from  the  want  of  exercife 
and  free  air.  To  be'  fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only 
compare  thp  freflr  and  ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid, 
with  the  pale  complexion  of  thofe  females  whofe 
whole  time  is  fpent  within  doors.  Though  Nature 
has  made  an  evident  diftindtion  between  the  male 
and  female  with  regard  to  bodily  lirength  and 
vigour,  yet  fhe  certainly  never  meant,  either  that 
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the  one  fhould  be  always  without,  or  the  other  always 
within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting 
their  figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids, 
weakens  their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  body.  Hence  proceed  obftru6lions, 
indigeftion,  flatulence,  abortions,  and  the  whole 
train  of  nervous  diforders.  Thefe  not  only  unfit 
women  for  being  mothers  and  nurfes,  but  often 
render  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous.  A found 
mind  depends  fo  much  upon  a healthy  body,  that 
where  the  latter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  rarely  to  be 
found. 

I have  always  obferved,  that  women  who  were 
chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 
branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like, 
were  almoft  as  hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their 
children  were  likewife  flrong  and  healthy.  But  as 
the  bad  effedls  of  confinement  and  inadlivity  upon 
both  fcxes  have  been  already  fhewn,  we  fhall  proceed 
to  point  out  thofe  circumftances  in  the  ftrudture  and 
defign  of  females,  which  fubjedt  them  to  peculiar 
difeafesi  the  chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly  eva- 
cuations^ 'pregnancy  ^ and  child-bearing.  Thefe  indeed 
cannot  properly  be  called  difeafes,  but,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  improperly 
managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they  become  the  fource 
of  numerous  calamities. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menflruate  about  the 
zat  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which 
renders  thefe  two  periods  the  molt  critical  of  their 
lives.  About  the  firft  appearance  of  this  difeharge, 
the  conllitution  undergoes  a very  confiderable  change, 
acnerally  indeed  for  the  better,  though  fometimes 
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for  the  worfe.  The  greateft  care  is  now  necefiary, 
as  the  future  health  and  happinefs  of  the  female 
depends  in  a great  meafure  upon  her  condud  at  this 
period*. 

If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
houfe,  kept  conftantly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  adive  bufmefs, 
which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  fhe  becomes 
weak,  relaxed,  and  puny ; her  blood  not  being  duly 
prepared,  fhe  looks  pale  and  wan;  her  health, 
Ipirits,  and  vigour  decline,  and  fhe  finks  into  a 
valetudinarian  for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers 
of  thofe  unhappy  females,  who,  either  from  too 
much  indulgence,  or  their  own  narrow  circumftances, 
are,  at  this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit  of  ex- 
ercife and  free  air. 

A lazy,  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets 
with  complaints  from  obftrudions  amongft  the  more 
adtive  and  induftrious  part  of  the  fex ; whereas  the 
indolent  and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefc 
are  in  a manner  eaten  up  by  the  chloroftSy  or  green- 
ficknefs,  and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  wifli  to  efcape  thefe 
calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  inadivity,  as  their 
greateft  enemies,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the 
open  air  as  poffiblc. 

* It  is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intrufted  with 
the  education  of  girls,  to  inftrudt  them  early  in  the  condutl  and 
management  of  themfelves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives. 
Falle  modefty,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or 
hurtful  at  this  time,  are  the  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  misfor- 
tunes  in  life,  which  a few  fenfible  lefiTons  from  an  experienced  ma- 
tron might  have  prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  necefiary  in  the  fub- 
fequent  returns  of  this  difcharge.  Taking  improper  food,  violent 
affections  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,  is  often 
fufncient  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever  after  in- 
capable of  procreation. 


Another 
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Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefomc  food. 
Fond  of  all  manner  of  tralh,  they  often  indulge  in 
it,  till  their  whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence 
enfue  indigeftions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a numerous 
train  of  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it 
is  utterly  impofiible  that  the  fecretions  fhould  go  pro- 
perly on.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  fuch  girls  as 
lead  an  indolent  life,  and  eat  great  quantities  of  trafn, 
are  not  only  fubjed  to  obftrudions  of  the  menfes,  but 
likewife  to  glandular  obftrudions  i as  the  fcrophula, 
or  king’s  evil,  &c. 

A dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls 
at  this  period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a fprightly 
girl  who  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the 
grave,  moping,  melancholy  creature,  proves  the 
very  prey  of  vapours  and  hyfterics.  Youth  is  the 
feafon  for  mirth  and  cheerfulnefs.  Let  it  there- 
fore be  indulged.  It  is  an  ablolute  duty.  To 
lay  in  a ftock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  is  as  ne- 
ceflfary  a piece  of  prudence,  as  to  make  provifion 
againlt  the  decays  of  old  age.  While,  therefore,  wife 
Nature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  fprightly 
amufements,  let  not  the  fevere  didates  of  hoary  age 
forbid  the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp  with  ferious 
gloom,  the  feafon  deftined  to  mirth  and  innocent 
fcftivity. ' 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this 
period  of  life  is  ftrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of 
a fine  fhape,  and  fooliflfiy  imagine  that  this  can 
be  acquired  by  lacing  themfelves  tight.  Hence  by 
fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the 
digeflion,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies. 
This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  beenj 
bur,  as  falhions  change,  it  may  come  about  again; 
we  therefore  think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it.  I 
know  many  females  who,  to  this  day,  feel  the  dire- 
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fill  effefts  of  that  wretched  cuftom  which  prevailed 
fome  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as  fmall 
a fize  in  the  middle  as  poflible.  Human  invention 
could  not  pofliblv  have  devifed  a pradice  more  dc- 
ftrudive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
when  the  menfes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they 
do  not  appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health 
and  fpirits  begin  to  decline,  we  would  advifc,  in- 
ftead  of  fliutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfc, 
and  dofing  her  with  fleel,  afafcetida,  and  other 
naufeous  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a fituation  where 
fhe  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agreeable 
company.  There  let  her  eat  wholefome  food,  take 
fufficient  exercife,  and  amufe  herfelf  in  the  mofl: 
agreeable  manner;  and  we  have  little  reafon  to  fear, 
but  Nature,  thus  afiifled,  will  do  her  proper  work. 
Indeed  fhe  feldom  falls,  unlefs  where  the  fault  is  on 
our  fide. 

This  difchargc  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  in- 
ftantaneous  as  to  furprife  females  unawares.  It  is 
generally  preceded  by  fymptoms  which  foretel  its  ap- 
proach : as  a fcnfc  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in 
the  loins;  diflention  and  hardncfs  of  the  b re  alls ; 
head-ach  ; lofs  of  appetite  ; lalfitude;  palenefs  of  the 
countenance;  and  fometimes  a flight  degree  of  fever. 
When  thefe  fymptoms  appear  about  the  age  at 
which  the  menflrual  flux  ufually  begins,  every 
thing  fhould  be  carefully  avoided  which  may  ob- 
ftrudl  that  necefiary  and  falutary  evacuation ; and 
all  means  ufed  to  promote  it ; as  fitting  frequently 
over  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  &c. 

After  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the 
greateft  care  fliould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  tend  to  obflruit  them.  Females  ought 
to  be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  eat  or 
drink  at  die  time  they  are  out  of  order.  Every 
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thing  that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach, 
ought  to  be  avoided  j as  fruit,  butter- milk,  and 
fuch  like.  Fifh,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are 
hard  of  digeftion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is 
impolTible  to  mention  every  thing  that  may  dif- 
agree  with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  would  re- 
commend it  to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive 
to  what  difagrees  with  herfelf,  and  carefully  to 
avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  difeafes  from  colds,  caught 
while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from ' all  other 
caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon  their 
guard,  and  to  make  them  very  circumfpeft  in  their 
condudt  at  fuch  times.  A degree  of  cold  that  will 
not  in  the  leaft  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will  at  this 
period  be  fufficient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health  and 
conftitution. 

The  greatefi;  attention  ought  likevvife  to  be  paid 
to  the  mind,  which  fhould  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible.  Every  part  df  the  animal 
economy  is  influenced  by  the  paflaons,  but  none 
more  fo  than  this.  Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other 
'affections  of  the  mind,  often  occalion  obftruClions 
of  the  mtnflrual  flux,  which  prove  abfolutely  in- 
curable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obflructed,  except 
in  the  ftate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  Ihould  be 
ufed  to  reftore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recom- 
mend fufficient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather 
cool  air ; wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak 
and  languid,  generous  liquors;  alfo  cheerful  company 
and  all  manner  of  amufements.  It  thele  fail,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  medicine. 

When  obftrudions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed 
flate  of  the  folids,  ffich  medicines  as  tend  to  promote 
digeftion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  affifl:  the  body 
in  preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.  The 
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principal  of  thefe  arc  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark, 
with  other  bitter  and  aftringent  medicines.  Filino-s 
of  iron  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three 
ounces  to  an  Englifh  quart,  and  after  it  has  flood  for 
two  or  three  weeks  it  may  filtered,  and  about  half 
a wine-glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a-day : or  prepared 
fteei  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  a drachm, 
mixed  with  a little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  The  bark  and  other  bitters  may  either 
be  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufion,  as  is  mod  agreeable 
to  the  patient. 

When  obftru6lions  proceed  from  a vifcid  date  of 
the  blood ; or  for  women  of  a grofs  or  full  habit, 
evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  hu- 
mours, are  neceflary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought 
to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water, 
to  take  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon 
a fpare  thin  diet.  Her  drink  diould  be  whey,  water, 
or  fmall  beer,  and  die  ought  to  take  fufficient  exer- 
cife.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  tinfture  of  black  helle- 
bore may  alfo  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a cup  of  warm 
water. 

When  obdruftions  proceed  from  affecdions  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  diould 
be  taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that 
die  may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  af- 
flidlion,  die  ought,  if  podibie,  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  where  it  happened.  A change  of  place, 
by  prefenting  the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objefls, 
has  often  a very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from 
the  deeped  didrefs.  A foothing,  kind,  and  affable 
behaviour  to  females  in  this  fituation  is  alfo  of  the  lad 
importance. 

An  obdrufHon  of  the  menjes  is  often  the  effedl  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  indead  of 
giving  medicines  to  force  that  difcharge,  which 
might  be  dangerous,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  en- 
deavour to  redore  the  patient’s  health  and  drength. 

When 
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When  that  is  cffe6led,  the  other  will  return  of 
courfe. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as 
too  fmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are 
bad,  to  which  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet, drop- 
fies,  and  confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently 
happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a 
ft  dentary  life  ; a full  diet,  confifting  chiePv  of  faired, 
high-feafoned,  or  acrid  food  j the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors;  exceffive  fatigue;  relaxation;  a diffolved 
Hate  of  the  blood;  violent  paffions  of  the  mind, 
&c. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muft  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  any  error 
in  the  patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to  that 
which  induced  the  diforder  muft  be  purfued,  and  fuch 
medicines  taken  as  have  a tendency  to  reftrain  the  flux, 
and  coiinteradt  the  morbid  affedions  of  the  fyftem 
from  wher  ce  it  proceeds. 

To  reftrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fiiould  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very 
violent,  ihe  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low ; to 
live  upon  a cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or  cliicken 
broths  with  bread  ; and  to  drink  decodions  of  nettle- 
roots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  flop  the  flux,  llronger  aftringents  may  be 
ufed,  as  Japan  earth,  allum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the 
Peruvian  bark,  &c.  * 

* Two  drachms  of  a’.lum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  pounded 
together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  dofes,  one  of  which  may 
be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Perlons  vvliofe  llomachs  cannot  bear  the  allum,  may  lake  two 
table-lpoonfiils  of  the  tindture  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
to  each  dofe  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  ihould  i:ii!,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  taken,  in 
a elafs  of  red  wine  lour  times  a-day. 

The 
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The  uterine  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well 
as  in  quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the  fluor 
albtiSy  or  whites,  is  a very  common  difeafe,  and 
proves  extremely  hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This 
difcharge,  however,  is  not  always  white,  but  fome- 
times  pale,  yellow,  green,  or  of  a blackifh  colour; 
fometimes  it  is  fharp  and  corrofive,  fometimes  foul 
and  foetid,  &c.  It  is  attended  with  a pale  complexion, 
pain  in  the  back,  lofs  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the 
feet,  and  other  figns  of  debility.  It  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  a relaxed  ftate  of  the  body,  arifing  froni 
indolence,  the  excefllve  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other 
weak  and  watery  diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muft  take 
as  much  exercife  as  fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue. 
Eler  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but 
of  cafy  digeflion ; and  her  drink  rather  gene- 
rous, as  red  port  or  claret  mixed  with  Pyrmont, 
Briftol,  or  lime-water.  Tea  and  coffee  are  to 
be  avoided.  I have  often  known  ftrong  broths 
have  an  exceeding  good  effedl,  and  fometimes 
a milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The 
patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a- bed.  When 
medicine  is  neceffary,  we  know  none  preferable 
to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  in  this  cafe  ought 
always  to  be  taken  in  fubftanec.  In  warm  wea- 
ther, the  cold  bath  will  be  of  confiderablc  fer- 
vice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menjes  ceafe  to 
flow,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The 
ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however 
fmall,  is  fufficient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame,  and 
often  to  deflroy  life  itfclf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  fo  many  women  cither  fall  into  chronic  dif- 
orders,  or  die  about  this  time.  Such  of  them,  how- 
ever, as  furvive  it,  without  contrafling  any  chronic 
difeafe,  often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy  than 
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they  were  before,  and  enjoy  ftrength  and  vigour  to  a 
very  great  age. 

If  the  menjes  ceafe  all  of  a fudden,  in  women  of  a 
full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their 
ufual  quantity  of  food,  cfpecially  of  the  more  nou- 
rifldng  kind,  as  flefli,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.  This  may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or  twice 
a- week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an  infufion  of  hiera  picra 
in,  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  womea  of  a grofs  habit,  at 
this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out 
about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and 
ihould  either  be  fufFered  to  continue  open,  or  have 
artificial  drains  fubftituted  in  their  fbead.  Women 
who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried  up,  are  often  foon  after 
carried  off  by  acute  difeafes,  or  fall  into  thofc  of  a 
chronic  nature. 


OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  yet  that  ftatc 
is  often  attended  with  a variety  of  complaints  which 
incrit  attention,  and*  which  fometimes  require  the 
aififtance  of  medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are 
more  healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any 
pthjer  times  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  cafe: 
moft  of  them  in  Jorrouo^  and  arc  frequently 

indifpofed  during  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy. 
Few  fatal  difeal'es,  however^  happen  during  that 
period ; and  hardly,  any,  except  abortion,  that  can  be 
called  dangerous. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  affii(fi:ed  with  the  heart- 
burn. The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has 
been  already  pointed  out.  They  are  likcwifc,  in' the 
’•  - more 
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more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  haraffed  with 
ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the  morning. 
The  method  of  relieving  thefe  complaints  has  alfo 
been  ihewn.  Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth-ach  are 
very  troublefome  fymptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  for- 
mer may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping  the  body 
gently  open,  by  the  life  of  prunes,  figs,  roafted  apples, 
and  fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleed- 
ing may  be  necelTary.  For  the  treatment  of  the  lat- 
ter, we  1111)11  refer  to  that  article.  Several  other  com- 
plaints incident  to  pregnant  women  might  be  men- 
tioned, as  a cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  fup- 
preffion  and  incontinency  of  urine,  &c. ; but  as  all 
of  thefe  have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lels  In  dan- 
ger of  abortion..  This  fhould  be  guarded  againft 
with  the  greateft  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the 
conftitution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the 
fame  misfortune  afterwards*.  Abortion  may  hap- 
pen at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  mod 
common  in  the  fecond  or  third  month.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth. 
If  it  happens  within  the  firft  month,  it  is  ufually 
called  a falfe  conception}  if  after  the  feventh 
month,  the  child  may  often  be  kept  alive  by  pro- 
per care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death 
of  the  child  ; weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother ; 
great  evacuations } violent  exercife } raifing  great 

* Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard 
of  her  life  ; yet  thei  e are  not  a few  who  run  this  rifk  merely  to  pre- 
vent the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children..  It  is  furely  a 
nioft  unjiatural  crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  molt  abandoncd,"be 
viewed  without  horror;  but  in  the  decent  matron,  it  is  Itill  more 
unpardonable.— Thofe  wretches  who  daily  adverti(^  their  aHiltancs 
to  women  in  this  bufinefs,  deferve,  in  my  opinion,  the  moltfevere 
of  all  human  punilhmems. 
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vpeights}  reaching  too  high;  jumping,  or  ftepping 
from  an  eminence ; vomiting;  coughing;  convulfion 
fits;  blows  on  the  belly;  falls;  fevers;  difagreeable 
fmells;  excefs  of  blood;  indolence;  high  living,  or 
the  contrary ; violent  paflions  or  affefHons  of  the 
mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly ; a dull  he'avy 
pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs;  a flight  degree  of 
coldriefs,  or  fliivering;  ficknefs,  palpitation  of  the 
heart ; the  breads  become  flat  and  foft ; the  belly 
falls ; and  there  is  a difeharge  of  blood  or  watery 
humours  from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  wc  would  advife  women  of 
a weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoiding 
great  quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery 
liquors ; to  rife  early  and  go  foon  to  bed ; to  fhun 
damp  houfes ; to  take  frequent  cxercife  in  the  open 
air,  but  to  avoid  fatigue ; and  never  to  go  abroad  in 
damp  foggy  weather,  if  they  can  fhun  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare 
diet,  avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that 
may  tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity 
of  blood.  Their  diet  Ihould  be  of  an  opening 
nature,  confiding  principally  of  vegetable  fubftances. 
Every  woman  with  chiM  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful 
and  eafy  in  her  mind.  Her  appetites,  even  though 
depraved,  ought  to  be  indulged  as  far  as  prudence 
will  permit. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrefs,  with  her  head 
low.  She  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  foothed 
and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot, 
nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a heating  nature.  Her  food 
fhould  confift  of  broths,  rice,  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels 
made  of  oatmeal,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought 
to  be  taken  cold. 

If 
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If  flic  be  able  to  bear  it,  fhe  fliould  lofe  at  leaft 
half  a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  ^ Fler  drink, 
ought  to  be  barley  water  fliarpened  with  juice  of 
lemon  i or  flie  may  take  half  a drachm  of  pow- 
dered nitre,  in  a cup  of  water-gruel,  every  bye  or 
fix  hours.  If  the  woman  be  feized  with  a violent 
loofenefs,  flie  ought  to  drink  the  decodtion  of  cal- 
cined hartfliorn  prepared.  If  flie  be  afFeded  with 
vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  faline  mixture.  In  general,  opiates  are 
of  fervice  i but  they  fliould  always  be  given  with 
caution. 

Sanguine  robuft  women,  who  are  liable  to  mif- 
carry  at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always 
to  be  bled  a few  days  before  that  period  arrives. 
By  this  means,  and  obferving  the  regimen  above 
preferibed,  they  might  often  efcape  that  misior- 
tune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underftood  as  reftrain- 
ing  pregnant  women  from  their  ufuat  exercifes. 
This  would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary 
way.  Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body, 
but  induces  a plethora,  or  too  great  a fulnefs  oF 
the  veflels,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  of 
abortion.  There  are,  however,  fome  women  of  fo 
delicate  a texture,  that  it  is  neceflfary^  for  them  to 
avoid  almofl  every  kind  of  exercife  durimg  the  whole 
period  of  pregnancy. 
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Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care 
in  child-bed ; and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex 
are  mofl;  apt  to  defpife  the  neceflary  precautions  in 
this  ftate.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young 
wives.  They  think,  when  the  labour  pains  are 
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ended,  the  danger  is  over;  but  in  truth  it  may 
only  then  be  faid  to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to 
heiTelf,  will  feldom  fail  to  expel  the  f^tus ; but  pro- 
per care  and  management  are  certainly  neceffary 
for  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt  mif- 
chief  may  be  done  by  too  much  as  well  as  by  too 
little  care.  Hence  females  who  have  the  greatell 
number  of  attendants  in  child-bed  generally  re- 
cover word.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  date  of 
child-bed.  Exceflive  care  always  defeats  its  own  in- 
tention, and  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  none 
at  all*. 

During  a61ual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  na- 
ture ought  to  be  given.  The  woman  may  now 
and  then  take  a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought 
to  be  toad  and  water,  or  thin  groat-gruel.  Spirits, 
wines,  cordial-waters,  and  other  things  w'hich  are  ‘ 
given  with  a view  to  drengthen  the  mother,  and 
promote  the  birth,  for  the  mod  part  tend  only  to 
increafe  the  fever,  inflame  the  womb,  and  retard 
the  labour.  Befides,  they  endanger  the  woman 
afterwards,  as  they  often  occafion  violent  and 

* Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
praftifed  as  an  employment  fince  the  earlieft  accounts  of  time; 
yet  it  is  ftill  in  moft  countries  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few 
women  think  of  following  this  employment  till  they  arc  reduced 
*0  the  neceffity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred 
of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  bufi- 
nefs.  It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  generally 
expel  the  fcstus\  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  moft  women  in 
child- bed  require  to  be  managed  with  Ikill  and  attention,  and 
that  they  are  often  hurt  by  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  ignonant 
and  officious  midwives.  The  mifehief  done  in  this  way  is  much 
greater  than  is  generally  imagined  ; moft  of  which  might  be 
prevented  by  allowing,  no  women  to  pradife  midwifery  but  fuch 
as  are  properly  qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this,  it 
would  not  only  be  the  means  of  faving  many  lives,  but  wonld 
prevent  the  neceffity  of  employing  men  in  this  indelicate  and 
difagreeable  branch  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts, 
more  proper  for  the  other  fex. 
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mortal  haemorrhages,  or  difpofe  her  to  eruptive  and 
other  fevers. 

Wlien  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to 
prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed. 
An  emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to 
be  adminiftered,  and  the  patient  fhould  lit  over  the 
fteams  of  warm  water.  The  paflage  ought  to  be 
gently  rubbed  with  a little  fofc  'pomatum  or  frelh 
butter,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied 
over  the  belly.  If  nature  feems  to  link,  and  the 
woman  is  greatly  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  a draught- 
of  generous  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  may  be 
given,  but  not  othervvife.  Thefe  diredlions  are  fuf- 
ficient  in  natural  labours  5 and  in  all  preternatural 
cafes,  a Ikilful  furgeon,  or  man- midwife,  ought  to 
be  called  as  foon  as  poffible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  ealy  as  poffible  *»  Her  food  fhould  be 
light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her 
drink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  many  exceptions.  I have  known  feveral 
women,  whofe  fpirits  could  not  be  fupported  in 
child-bed  without  folid  food  and  generous  liquors; 
to  fuch,  a glafs  of  wine  and  a bit  of  chicken  muft 
be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  htemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
Ihould  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and 
be  in  all  rdpedls  treated  as  for  an  exceffive  flux  of 
the  menjes.  If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen 
cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a mixture  of 

• We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuftom 
which  ftiil  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  of  colledling  a 
nnmber  of  women  together  upon  fuch  occafions.  Tnefe,  in- 
ftead  of  being  ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houle,  and  obftruifl 
the  necelTary  attendants.  Bahdes,  they  hurt  the  patient  with 
their  noife  ; and  often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice, 
do  much  mifehief. 
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equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red  wine, 
fhould  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the 
thighs;  thefe  muft  be  changed  as  they  grow  dry; 
and  may  be  difeontinued  as  foon  as  the  flooding 
abates 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  v^arm  diluting  liquors, 
as  groat  gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  faffron  in  it ; and 
to  take  fmall  broths,  with  carraway- feeds,  or  a bit 
of  orange-  peel  in  them  ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
fweet  almonds  may  likewife  be  frequently  taken  in 
a cup  of  any  of  the  above  liquors  ; and  if  the  patient 
be  reftlefs,  a fpoonfiil  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may 
now  and  then  be  .mixed  with  a cup  of  her  drink. 
If  fhe  be  hot  or  feverifh,  one  of  the  following  pow- 
ders may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink  every 
five  or  fix  hours  f. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and 
not  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery.  It  is  known 
by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are 
greatly  increafed  upon  touching;  by  the  tenfion 
or  tightnefs  of  the  parts;  great  weaknefs;  change 
of  countenance ; a conftant  fever,  with  a weak  and 
hard  pulfe ; a flight  delirium,  or  raving;  fometimes 
inceflimt  vomiting  ; a hiccup  ; a difeharge  of  reddifh, 
ftinking,  fharp  w'ater  from  the  womb ; an  inclination 
to  go  frequently  to  fl:ool ; a heat,  and  fometimes 
total  fuppreflTion  of  urine. 

♦ In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  feen  very  good 
effetfts  from  the  following  mixture  : Take  of  penny-royal  water, 
Ample  cinnamon-water,  and  fyiup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces, 
elixir  of  vitriol  a drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  table- fpoonfuls 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  neceflary. 

•\  Take  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre 
two  drachms,  faffron  powdered  half  a drachm  ; rub  them  toge- 
ther in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  dofes. 

When  the  patient  is  low  fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyfterical 
complaints,  Ihe  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops 
of  the  tinilure  of  afafeetida  in  a cup  pf  penny-royal  tea. 

This 
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This  mufl:  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink 
may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water  in  a cup  of  which 
half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diflTolved,  and  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of  warm  milk 
and  water  mufl:  be  frequently  adminiftered ; and  the 
belly  Ihould  be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm 
water,  or  by  applying  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk 
and  water  to  it. 

A fuppreffion  of  the  lochia,  or  ufual  difeharges 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  mufl:  be  treated 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of 
the  womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  lafeft  courfe  is 
plentiful  dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomenta- 
tions of  the  parts  affedled.  In  the  milk-fever,  the 
breath  may  be  embrocated  with  a little  warm  lin- 
feed-oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  The  child  Ihould  be  often  put  to 
the  breaft,  or  it  Ihould  be  drawn  by  fome  other 
perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk- 
fever  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  breatt. 
The  cuftom  of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the 
firit  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mother 
and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breafts,  ought 
either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breads 
frequently  drawn,  at  lead  for  the  fird  month.  This 
would  prevent  many  of  the  difeafes  which  prove  fatal 
to  women  in  child-bed. 

V/hen  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  bread,  at- 
tended with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  fuppuration,  the  fated  application  is  a poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frelh  but- 
ter. This  may  be  renewed  twice  a day,  till  the  tu- 
mour be  either  difeuflied  or  brought  to  luppura- 
lion.  I he  ufc  of  repellents,  in  this  cafe,  is  very 
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dangerous}  they -often  occafion  fevers,  and  fomc- 
times  cancers ; whereas  a fuppuration  is  fddom  at- 
tended with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  moft  falu- 
tary  efFcdbs. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they 
may  be  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees- 
wax, or  a little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be 
fprinkled  on  them.  I have  feen  Hungary  water 
applied  to  the  nipples  have  a very  good  effedl. 
Should  the  complaint  prove  obftinate,  a cooling 
purge  may  be  given,  which  generally  removes 
it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women 
in  child-bed  ; but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already, 
we  lhall  take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  The  cele- 
brated Hoffman  obferves.  That  this  fever  of  child- 
bed women  might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they, 
during  their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet, 
ufed  moderate  exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle 
laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar } 
not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  firft  months,  and 
avoid  all  fharp  air.  When  the  labour  is  coming 
on,  it  is  not  to  be  haftened  with  forcing  medicines, 
which  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or  put  them 
into  unnatural  commotions.  Care  ihould  be  taken, 
after  the  birth,  that  the  natural  excretions  proceed 
regularly } and  if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a little  nitrous 
powder,  or  fome  other  cooling  medicines,  fhould  be 
adminiftered. 

The  moft  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery 
is  the  puerperal^  or  child-bed  fever.  It  generally 
makes  its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after 
delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner,  and 
at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear  be- 
fore the  fifth  or  fixth  day. 

It  begins  like  moft  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or 
fhivering  fit,  which  is  fucceeded  by  reftlefsnefs,  pain 
of  the  head,  great  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  bi- 
lious 
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lious  vomiting.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the 
tongue  dry,  and  there  is  a remarkable  deprellion  of 
fpirics  and  lofs  of  llrength.  A great  pain  is  ufually 
felt  in  the  back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb ; a 
fudden  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia 
alfo  takes  place  ; and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled 
with  a tenejmus,  or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to  flool. 
The  urine,  which  is  very  high  coloured,  is  difcharged 
in  fmall  quantity,  and  generally  with  pain.  The 
belly  fometimes  fwells  to  a confiderable  bulk,  and 
becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from  the  flighteft  touch. 
When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a few  days,  the 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  ufually  fubfide,  and  the 
difeafe  acquires  a more  putrid  form.  At  this  period, 
if  not  fooner,  a bilious  or  putrid  loofenefs,  of  an 
obflinate  and  dangerous  nature,  comes  on,  and 
accompanies  the  difeafe  through  all  its  future 
progrefs. 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treat- 
ed with  more  fkill  and  attention  than  this;  confe- 
quently  the  beft  alTiltance  ought  always  to  be  ob- 
tained as  foon  as  poffible.  In  women  of  plethoric 
conftitutions,  bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at 
the  beginning ; it  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with 
caution,  and  not  to  be  repeated  unlefs  where  the 
figns  of  inflammation  rife  high  ; in  which  cafe  it  will 
alfo  be  neceffary  to  apply  a bliftering-plafter  to  the 
region  of  the  womb. 

During  the^  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means 
fliould  be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence  and  fhorten  its 
duration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if  lo\v,  may 
take  now  and  then  a cup  of  wine  whey ; warm  appli- 
cations to  the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks,  bottles 
or  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  and  fuch  like, 
may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Emollient  clyfters  of  milk  and  water,  or  of 
chicken  water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered 

4 . through 
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through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove 
beneficial  by  promoting  a difcharge  from  the  in- 
teftines,  and  alfo  by  adting  as  a kindly  fomenta- 
tion to  the  womb  and  parts  adjacent.  Great  care 
however  is  requifite  in  giving  them,  on  account  of 
the  tendernefs  of  the  parts  in  the  fehis  at  this 
time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach, 
a vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to 
increafe  the  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  already  too 
great,  it  will  be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its 
Head  a gentle  laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to 
cool  the  body,  and  to  procure  a free  difcharge  of 
thtbile  *. 

The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  bed  in  this  difeafe  is  the  faline  draught.  This, 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  often  put  a flop  to  the^ 
vorniting,  and  at  the  lame  time  lefien  the  violence  ot 
the  fever.  If  it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  patient 
be  reftlefsj  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  lome  fyrup 
of  poppies,  may  occafionally  be  added. 

If  the  flools  Ibould  prove  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken 
and  exhauft  the  patient,  a ftarch  clyller,  with  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  aominillered 
as  occafion  fhall  require  j and  the  drink  may  be  rice- 
water,  in  every  Englifh  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce 
of  gum-arabic  has  been  diffolved.  Should  thefe  fail, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  Columbo-root,  or  ibme  othei 
adringent  medicines. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light, 
and  the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has 
been  long  protradfed,  and  the  patient  is  greatly 

* Midwives  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  adminiliering  vomits 
or  purges  to  women  in  child-bed.  1 have  known  a woman  who 
was  recovering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  moil  imminent 
danger,  by  a ibong  purge  which  was  given  her  by  an  otncK  us 
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fpent  by  evacuations,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fup- 
port  her  with  nourifhing  diet  and  generous  cor- 
dials. 

It  was  obferved,  that  this  fever,  after  continuing 
for  feme  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In 
this  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  given,  cither 
by  itfelf,  or  joined  with  cordials,  as  circumftances 
may  require.  As  the  bark  in  fubftance  will  be 
apt  to  purge,  it  may  be  given  in  deco6tion  or  in- 
fufion  mixed  with  the  tinfturc  of  rofes,  or  other 
gentle  aftringents ; or  a fcruple  of  the  extradl  of 
bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon- 
water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops 
of  laudanum,  may  be  made  into  a draught,  and 
given  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  fhall 
be  found  neceflary. 

When  the  llomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of 
nourilhment,  the  patient  may  be  fupported  for 
fome  time  by  clyflers  of  beef  tea  or  chicken- 
water. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed 
ought  to  be  kj?pt  perfeftly  eafy ; her  food  fhould 
be  light  tind  nmple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool, 
and  properly  ventilated.  There  is  not  any  thing 
more  hurtful  to  a woman  in  this  fituation  than  be^ 
ing  kept  too  warm.  She  ought  not  to  have  her 
botly  bound  too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too  foon  from 
bed,  after  delivery ; catching  cold  is  alfo  to  be 
avoided;  and  a proper  attention  Ihould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breafts  ought  to 
be  frequently  drawn ; and  if  they  are  filled  previ- 
ous to  the  onfet  of  a fever,  they  fhould,  upon  its 
firft  appearance,  be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk 
from  becoming  acrid,  and  its  being ' abforbed  in 
this  ftate  Coftivenefs  is  likewile  to  be  avoided. 
Tins  will  be  bell  effedled  by  the  ulc  of  mild  clyllers 
and  a laxative  diet. 

Vfc 
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We  fliall  conclude  our  obfervatlons  on  child-bed 
women  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all 
thincTs  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  wcknen,  whofe  cir- 
cumftanccs  oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon, 
often  contrad  difeafcs  from  cold,  of  which  they  never 
recover.  It  is  a pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken 
care  of  in  this  (ituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greatett 
hazard  from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a fort  of  bagnio  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten 
dav^s,  and  then  dreffed  out  to  fee  company.  The 
danger  of  this  condud  muft  be  obvious  to  every 

The  fuperftitious  cuftom  of  obliging  women  to 
keep  the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church  ‘ikewife  a 
very  common  caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches, 
are  damp,  and  moft  of  them  cold-,  confequently  they 
are  the  very  worft  places  to  which  a woman  can  go  to. 
make^her  firft  vifit,  after  having  been  confined  in  ai 

warm  room  for  a month. 


OF  barrenness. 


Bakkenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned 
■dmong  the  difeafes  of  females,  p few  wo- 

men who  have  not  children  enjoy  a good  Hate  of 
health  It  may  proceed  from  various  cauies,  ass 
hi»h  living,  grief,  relaxation,  &c.  but  it  is  chteBy. 
owing  to  an  obftrudion  or  irregularity  of  the  men- 

fs"  «ry  certain  that  high  living^vitiates  th.i 
holurs,  and  prevents  fecundity  We  feldomi 
find  a barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor 
while  nothing  is  more  common  among  the  rich  anc^ 
affluent.  The  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  pro 
lific  in  proportion  to  their  poverty ; and  it  won  < 
be  an  ealy  matter  to  adduce  many  inftances  of  wo 
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men,  'who,  by  being  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon 
a milk  and  vegetable  diet,  have  conceived  and 
brought  forth  children,  though  they  never  had 
any  before.  Would  the  rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of 
food  and  exercife  as  the  better  fort  of  peafants, 
they  would  feldom  have  caufe  to  envy  their  poor 
vaffals  and  dependants  the  bleffing  of  a numerous 
and  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine  in  forrow 
for  the  want  of  even  a Angle  heir  to  their  extenfivc 


domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vi- 
tiates the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids ; a ftate  highly  unfavourable  to 


procreation.  To  remove  this,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe ; Firft,  fufficient  exer- 
cile  in  the  open  air ; fecondly,  a diet  conlifting 
chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables  * j thirdly,  the  ufe 
of  aftringent  medicines,  as  fteel,  allum,  dragon’s 
blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spaw  or  Tunbridge 
waters,  Peruvian  bark,  &c. ; and  laftly,  above  all. 


the  cold  bath. 

Barrennefs  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief, 
fudden  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  paflions  which 
tend  to  obftruft  the  menftrual  flux.  When  bar- 
rennefs is  fufpefted  to  proceed  from  affedlions  of 
the  mind,  the  perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible  j all  difagreeable  objefls  are  to 
be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to  amufe  and 
entertain  the  fancy. 


• Dr,  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault 
of  the  male  than  of  the  female,  and  lirongly  recommends  a milk 
and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  j adding 
that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk-dodor  of 
Croydon,  had  brought  fundry  opulent  families  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  continued  feme  years  after  marriage  without  pro- 
geny, to  have  feveral  fine  children,  by  keeping  both  parents,  for 
a ccmfiderable  time,  to  a miJk  and  vegetable  diet. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 

diseases  of  children. 

A 

Miserable  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  In  the 
ftate  of  Infancy  ! He  comes  into  the  world 
more  helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  (lands 
much  longer  in  need  of  the  protedion  and  care  of 
his  parents j but,  alas!  this  care  is  not  always  be- 
llowed upon  him ; and  when  it  is,  he  often  fuffers 
.as  much  from  improper  management  as  he  would 
have  done  from  negled.  Hence  the  officious  care 
of  parents,  nurles,  and  midwives,  becomes  one 
of  the  moft  fruitful  fources  of  the  diforders  of  in- 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon, 
that  the  firft  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from 
their  bowels.  Nor  is  this  In  the  lead  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  they  are  in  a manner  poifoned  with 
indigeftible  drugs  and  improper  diet  as  foon  as  they 
com^  into  the  world.  Every  thing  that  the  fto- 
mach  cannot  digeft  may  be  confidered  as  a poifon; 
and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up,^  or  voided  by 
(lool,  it  mud  occafion  ficknefs,  gripes,  fpafmodic 

* Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  midwlves,  we  (hall 
adduce  only  one  infiance,  viz.  the  common  praftice  of  torturing 
infants  by  fqueezing  their  breads,  to  draw  oft  the  milk,  as  they 
call  it  Though  a fmali  quantity  of  moifture  is  generally  found 
in  the  breads  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended 
to  give  fuck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  I have  fee n this 
cruel  operation  bring  on  hardnefs,  inflammation,  and  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  breafts ; but  never  knew  any  ill  confequences  f^rom  its 
being  omitted.  When  the  breads  are  hsrd,  the  only  application 
that  we  would  recommend  is  a foft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the 
diachylon  plafter,  fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  foft  leather,  about  the 
fize  of  half  a crown,  and  applied  over  each  nipple.  Thefe  may  be 
fuffered  to  ontinue  till  the  hardnefs  difappears. 

affe^lions 
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affe6llons  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good  wo- 
men call  inward  fits,  and  at  laft  corivulfions  and 

death.  , ^ 

As  thefe  Tymptoms  evidently  anfe  from  fome- 
what  that  irritates  the  intefiines,  doubtlefs  the  pro- 
per method  of  cute  mull  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as 
pofiible.  The  mofl:  fafe  arfd  cflHlual  method  of 
doing  this  is  by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains  of 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two 
table  fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  fweete  led  with  a little 
fugar.  A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  given  to  the 
infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates;  or, 
what  will  more  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe,  a grain 
of  emetic  tartar  may  be  difiblved  in  three  ounces 
of  water,  fweetened  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as 
above.  Thofe  who  are  willing  to  ufe  the  emetic 
tartar,  may  give  fix  or  feven  drops  of  the  antimonial 
wine,  in  a tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel. 
Small  dofes  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  will  be  found 
more  gentle  than  any  of  the  above,  and  ought  to  be 
preferred. 

Thefe  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  fto- 
mach,  but  will  generally  llkewife  open  the  body. 
Should  this  however  not  happen,  and  if  the  child 
be  ccftive,  fome  gentle  purge  will  be  necelfary  : for 
this  purpofe,  fome  manna  and  pulp  of  cafTia  may 
be  dilfoived  in  boiling  water,  and  given  in  fmall 
quantities  till  it  operates.;  or,  what  will  anfwer 
rather  better,  a few  grains  of  magnejia  alba  may  be 
mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to  tlte  child, 
and  continued  till  it  has  the  de fired  effed.  If  thefe 
medicines  be  properly  adminiftered,  and  the  child’s 
belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm  hand 
before  the  fire,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  relieve  thofe. 
affedions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  from  which 
infants  fuffer  fo  much. 

Thefe  general  diredions  include  mofl:  of  what 
can  be  done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of 
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infants.  They  will  likewife  go  a confiderable  way 
in  alleviating  thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the 
rafh,  gum^  or  felloriy  &c.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly 
obferved,  are  principally  owing  to  too  hot  a regi- 
men, and  coniequently  will  be  moft  effedtually  re- 
lieved by  gentle  evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations 
of  one  kind  or  other  conftitute  a principal  part  of 
the  medicine  of  infants,  and  will  feldom,  if  admi- 
niftered  with  prudence,  in  any  of  their  difeafes,  fail 
t®  give  relief. 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  ftomach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  Infant  are 
filled  with  a blackifli-coloured  matter  of  the  con- 
fiftence  of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium. 
This  is  generally  pafled  foon  after  the  birth,  by  the 
mere  effort  of  Nature ; in  which  cafe  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But 
if  it  fhould  be  retained,  or  not  fufficiently  carried  off, 
a little  manna  or  magnefia  alba  may  be  given,  as 
mentioned  above ; or,  if  thefe  fliould  not  be  at  hand, 
a common  fpoonful  of  whey,  fweetened  with  a little 
honey,  or  raw  fugar,  will  anlvver  the  purpofe. 

The  moft  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  me- 
conium is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at  firft 
of  a purgative  quality.  Were  children  allowed  to 
fuck  as  foon  as  they  fhew  an  inclination  for  the 
breaft,  they  would  feldom  have  occalion  for  medi- 
cines to  dilcharge  the  meconium  ; but  even  where  this 
is  not  allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have  daubs  of 
fyrup,  oils,  and  other  indigeftible  fluff,  crammed 
down  their  throats. 
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THE  APHTHA  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphthcC  are  little  whitifli  ulcers  afFe6ling  the 
whole  infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and 
ftomach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through 
the  whole  inteftinal  canal  j in  which  cafe  they  are 
very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
fant’s life. 

If  the  aphtha  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  tew 
in  number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they 
are  not  dangerous  5 but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown, 
black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be 

dreaded.  . 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphtha  owe  their 
origin  to  acid  humours ; we  have  reafon  however  to 
belTeve,  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot 
a regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a 
rare^thing  to  find  a child  who  is  not  dofed  with 
wine,  punch,  cinnamon-waters,  or  fomc^  other  hot 
and  inflaming  liquors,  almoll  as  foon  as  it  is  born. 
It  is  well  known  that  thefe  will  occafion  inflamma- 
tory diforders  even  in  adults ; is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  they  fhould  heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of 
infants,  and  fet  as  it  were  the  whole  conflitution  on 

a blaze  ? ^ ^ . 

The  moft:  proper  medicines  for  the  aphtha  arc 
vomits,  fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended, 
and  gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and 
half  a drachm  of  magnefui  alba  may  be  rubbed  to- 
gether, and  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which 
may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours 
till  they  operate.  Thefe  powders  may  cither  be 
given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup 
of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is 
found  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  com- 
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mon  in  this  cafe  to  adminifter  calomel  j but  as  that 
medicine  fometimes  occafions  gripes,  it  ought  always 
to  be  given  to  infants  with  caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gar- 
gling the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe ; but  it  is 
not  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  children ; wc 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurf^  to  rub 
the  child’s  mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and 
honey;  or  with  the  following  mixture:  Take  fine 
honey  an  ounce,  borax  a drachm,  burnt  alum  half 
a drachm,  rofe-water  two  drachms;  mix  them  to- 
gether. A very  proper  application  in  this  cafe,  is  a 
folution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in 
eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe  may  be  applied 
with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of  foft  rag  tied 
to  the  end  of  a probe. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being  for  the  moil  part  of 
an  acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the 
ftomach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difor- 
dered.  Hence  moft  difeafes  of  children  are  ac- 
companied with  evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  green 
ftools,  gripes,  &c.  Thefe  appearances  have  in- 
duced many  to  believe,  that  all  the  difeafes  of  chil- 
dren were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  fto- 
niach  and  bowels ; but  whoever  confiders  the  mat- 
ter attentively,  will  find  that  thefe  fymptoms  of 
acidity  are  oftener  the  effedt  than  the  caufe  of  their 
difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  chil- 
dren fliould  be  acefcent;  and  unlefs  the  body  be 
difordered,  cvr  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  fome  other 
caufe,  v/c  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefcent 
quality  of  their  food  is  feldom  injurious  to  them. 

Acidity, 
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Acidity,  however,  is  often  a fymptom  of  diforders 
in  children,  and,  as  it  is  fometimes  a troublefome 
one,  we  fliall  point  out  the  method  of  relieving 
it. 

When  green  ftools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells, 
&c.  fhew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the 
child  (hould  have  a little  fmall  broth,  with  light  white 
bread  in  it ; and  fliould  have  fufficient  exercife  in 
order  to  promote  the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuftomary 
in  this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs  eyes, 
and  other  teftaceous  powders.  Thefe,  indeed,  by 
their  abforbent  quality,  may  corred  the  acidity  ; but 
they  are  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  they 
are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  coftive- 
nefs,  which  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  infant. 
For  this  reafon  they  (hould  never  be  given  unlefs 
mixed  with  purgative  medicines;  as  rhubarb,  manna, 
or  fuch  like. 

The  bed  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes 
of  acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  mag- 
nejia  alba.  It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  cor- 
redts  the  acidity  : by  which  means  it  not  only  removes 
the  difeafe,  but  carries  off  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given 
in  any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a mixture,  as  recommended 
in  the  Appendix*. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought 
not  at  firft  to  bt  dofed  with  brandy,  Ipiceries,  and 
other  hot  things ; but  Ihould  have  its  body  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  men- 
tioned above  ; and  at  the  fame  time  a little  brandy 
may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a warm  hand  be- 
fore the  fire.  I have  fcldom  feen  this  fail  to  eafe 
the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it  (hould  happen,  how- 
ever, not  to  fucceed,  a little  brandy  or  other  fpi- 
rits  may  be  mixed  witli  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm 
water,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently  till 


• See  Appendix,  Laxati've  abforbent  Mixture. 
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the  infant  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a little  peppermint- 
water  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 


GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

These  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in 
other  parts  that  are  moiftened  by  the  fweat  or 
urine. 

As  thcfe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing 
to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  moft  effedlual  means  of 
preventing  them  are,  to  wafh  the  parts  frequently 
with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  keep  the  child  in  all  refpedls  thoroughly 
clean.  When  this  is  not  fufficient,  the  excoriated 
parts  may  be  fprinkled  with  abforbent  or  drying 
powders  i as  burnt  hartfhorn,  tutty,  chalk,  crabs 
claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When  the  parts 
affedled  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real  ulceration, 
it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  fugar  of  lead  to  the 
powders ; or  to  anoint  the  place  with  the  camphorated 
ointment.  If  the  parts  be  walked  with  fpring-water, 
in  which  a little  white  vitriol  has  been  diflfolved,  it 
will  dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully.  One  of  the 
bell  applications  for  this  purpofe  is  to  diflfolve  fome 
fuller’s  earth  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  hot  water; 
and  after  it  has  flood  till  it  is  cold,  to  rub -it  gently 
upon  the  galled  parts  once  or  twice  a day. 


STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  nollrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with 
a grofs  mucus ^ which  prevents  their  breathing 

I freely. 
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freely,  and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to 
fuck  or  fwallow. 

Some  in  this  cafe  order,  after  a fuitable  purge, 
two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  diffiolved  in  half 
an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtered,  to  be  ap- 
plied now  and  then  to  the  noftrils  with  a linen  rag. 
Wedellus  fays,  if  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  elaterium^  be  diffiolved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  marjotam-water,  and  applied  to  the  nofe, 
as  above  directed,  that  it  brings  away  the  mucus 
without  fneezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  medicines  rnay  be  tried;  but 
I have  never  found  any  thing  neceffiary,  befides  rub- 
bing the  nofe  at  bed- time  with  a little  fweet  oil,  or 
frefli  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free 


OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  ftate  of  children,  and  the  great 
fenfibility  of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  loofenefs 
may  be  induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines.  Hence  thefe 
diforders  are  much  more  common  in  childhood 
than  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life.  They 
are  feldom  however  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be 
confidered  as  difeafes,  unlefs  when  they  are  violent, 
or  continue  fo  long  as  to  exhauft  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food ; by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much ; or  by  the  fen- 
fibility of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to 

• Some  nurfes  remove  this  complaint  by  fucking  the  child’s 
nofe.  This  is  by  no  means  a cleanly  operation ; but  when 
nurfes  have  the  rdolution  to  do  it,  1 am  far  from  difeouraging 
the  pradlice. 
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render  them  unable  to  bear  the  ftimulus  of  even  the 
mildeft  element. 

When  vomiting  is  occafioned  by  too  much  food,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend  upon 
cleanfing  the  (lomach.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
a few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak  folution  of 
emetic  tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  When  it  is 
owing  to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the 
diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment  of  a milder  na- 
ture fub^dituted  in  its  dead- 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  de- 
gree of  fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of 
the  nerves  of  the  ftornach,  fuch  medicines  as  have 
a tendency  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  that  organ,  and 
to  abate  its  fenfibility,  rpud  be  ufed.  The  fird  of 
rhefe  intentions  may  be  anfwered  by  a flight  infufion 
of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
rhubarb  and  orange-peel ; and  the  fecond  by  the  faline 
draughts,  to  which  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  occafionally  be  added. 

In  obdinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal 
niedicines  may  be  affided  by  aromatic  fomentations 
made  with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  do- 
inach ; or  the  ufe  of  the  domach-plader,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  'Theriaca. 


OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A LOOSENESS  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary 
when  the  dools  are  four,  flimy,  green,  or  curdled. 
It  is  not  the  difeharge,  but  the  produdtion  of  fuch 
ftools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where 
the  purging  is  thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be 
checked  too  fuddenlv,  as  it  often  proves  critical, 
efpecially  when  the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an 
eruption  on  the  Ikin  has  difappeared.  Sometimes 
an  evacuation  of  this  kind  fuccccds  a humid  date 
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of  the  atmofphere,  in  which  cafe  it  may  alfo  prove 
of  advantage,  by  carrying  off  a (jj^uantity  of  watery 
Inimours,  which  would  otherwife  tend  to  relax  the 
habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cure  of  a loofe- 
nefs  is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuf- 
tcinary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacu- 
anha, and  afterwards  to  exhibit  fmall  and  frequent 
dofes  of  rhubarb  j interpofing  abforbent  medicines 
to  mitigate  the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  The  befl: 
purge,  however,  in  this  cafe,  is  magnefia  alba.  It  is 
at  the  fame  time  abforbent  and  laxative,  and  operates 
without  exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  aefs  both  as  an 
emetic  and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be 
proportioned  to  the  weakeft  conftitution ; and,  not 
being  difagreeable  to  the  palate,  it  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  occafion  requires.  Even  one 
dofe  will  frequently  mitigate  the  difeafe,  and  pave 
the  way  for  the  ufe  of  abforbents.  If,  however, 
the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  the  medicine 
ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till 
the  ftools  begin  to  affume  a more  natural  appear- 
ance ; afterwards  a longer  fpace  may  be  allowed  to 
intervene  between  the  dofes.  When  it  is  neceffary 
to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dofe  ought 
always  to  be  a little  increafed,  as  its  efficacy  is  gene- 
rally diminilhed  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  a loofenefs, 
fly  immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines 
and  altringents.  If  thefe  be  adminiftered  before 
«the  offending  humours  are  difeharged,  though  the 
difeafe  may  appear  to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time, 
it  foon  afterwards  breaks  forth  with  greater  violence, 
and  Often  proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations, 
however,  thefe  medicines  may  be  adminillered  with 
confiderable  advantage. 
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Should  any  gripings  or  reftlefsners  remain  after  the 
flomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a little 
fimple  cinnamon-water  three  or  four  times  a-day  till 
thefe  fymptoms  have  ceafed. 

OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  breaft,  are  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to 
be  dried  up  but  with  the  greateft  caution.  They 
tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hurtful  hu- 
mours, which,  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal 
diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
improper  food  and  negledl  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a 
child  be  fluffed  at  all  hours  with  food  that  its  fto- 
mach  is  not  able  to  digefl,  fuch  food,  not  being 
properly  alTmiilated,  inftead  of  nourifhing  the  body, 
fills  it  with  grofs  humours.  Thefe  mult  either 
break  out  in  form  of  eruptions  upon  the  Ikin,  or 
remain  in  the  body,  and  occafion  fevers  and  other 
internal  diforders.  That  negledl  of  cleanlinefs  is  a 
very  general  caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  m.uft  be 
obvious  to  every  one.  The  children  of  the  poor, 
and  of  all  who  defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almoft  con- 
flantly  found  to  fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are 
Generallv  covered  with  the  fcab,  itch,  and  other 
eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effetfl  of  improper  food, 
or  want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe 
alone  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them. 
]f  this  fliould  not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medi- 
cines will  be  nccelTary.  When  they  are  applied, 
the  body  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open, 
and  cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  We  know  no 

medicine 
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medicine  that  is  more  fafe  for  drying  up  cutaneous 
eruptions  than  fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently  ufed. 
A little  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with 
frefli  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts  aflefted 
frequently  touched  with  it. 

The  mofl;  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident 
to  children  are,  the  tinea  capitis,  or  fcabbed  head, 
and  chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceed- 
ing difficult  to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the 
cure  proves  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  I have  fre- 
quently known  children  feized  with  internal  dif- 
orders,  of  which  they  died  foon  after  their  fcabbed 
heads  had  been  healed  by  the  application  of  drying 
medicines  *.  The  cure  ought  always  firfb  to  be  at- 
tempted by  keeping  the  head  very  clean,  cutting 
off  the  hair,  combing  and  bruflaing  away  the  fcabs, 
&c.  If  this  is  not  fufficient,  let  the  head  be 
lhaved  once  a week,  waffied  daily  with  foap  fuds, 
and  gently  anointed  with  a liniment  made  of  train 
oil  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate,  in  fine  powder,, 
one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud  flefh,  it  fhould 
be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol,  or  fprinkled 
with  a little  burnt  allum.  While  thefe  things  are 


* I fome  time  ago  faw  a very  ftriking  inftance  of  the  danger  of 
fubftituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and 
wholefome  food,  in  the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ackworth,  where 
the  children  were  grievoufly  afhifted  with  fcabbed  heads  and 
other  cutaneous  dilorders.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  that 
very  little  attention  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foundnefs 
of  their  provifions,  and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totally  negledled  ; 
accordingly  it  was  advifed  that  they  Ihould  have  more  wholefome 
food,  and  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however, 
was  not  followed.  It  was  too  tioublefome  to  the  fervants,  ft?- 
perintendants,  &c.  The  buftnefs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine  i 
which  was  accordingly  attempted,  but  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  the  whole  houfe.  Fevers  and  other  internal  diforders  imme- 
diately appeared,  and  at  length  a putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved 
fo  intedtious,  that  it  carried  off  a great  many  of  the  children, 
and  fpread  over  a conliderable  part  of  the  neighbouring 
country. 
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doing,  the  patient  muft  be  confined  to  a regular 
light  diet,  the  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open ; 
and  cold,  as  far  as  pofllble,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
To  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from  (lopping  this 
difcharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpecially  in  children 
of  a grofs  habit,  to  make  an  ilTue  in  the  neck  or 
arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till  the  patient  be- 
comes more  ftrong,  and  the  conftitution  be  fomewhat 
mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold 
weather.  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet 
or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  after- 
wards fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are  cold, 
inftead  of  taking  exercife  to  warm  themfelvcs  gra- 
dually, they  run  to  the  fire.  This  occafions  a fud- 
den  rarefaftion  of  the  humours,  and  an  infardlion 
of  the  veffels;  which,  being  often  repeated,  the 
vefiels  are  at  laft  over  diilended,  and  forced  to  give 
way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  muft 
be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look 
red  and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and  to 
have  the  affcdled  parts  frequently  rubbed  with  muf- 
tard  and  brancy,  or  fomething  of  a warming  nature. 
They  ought  likewife  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and 
kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm  allies  between 
cloths  to  the  fwelled  parts,  which  frequently  help  to 
reduce  them.  When  there  is  a fore,  it  muft  be 
drtlTed  with  Turner’s  cerate,  the  ointment  of  tutty, 
the  plafter  of  cerus,  or  feme  other  drying  ointment. 
Thefe  fores  are  indeed  troublefome,  but  leldom  dan- 
gerous. They  generally  heal  as  loon  as  the  warrq 
weather  fets  in, 
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Children  are  ofcen  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this 
difeafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mor- 
tal. It  is  known  by  various  names  in  different 
parts  of  Britain.  On  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland  it 
is  called  the  croup.  On  the  weft  they  call  it  the 
chock  or  fluffing.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  where 
I have  obferved  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the 
riftng  of  the  lights.  It  feems  to  be  a fpecies  aflhma, 
attended  with  very  acute  and  violent  catarrhal 
fymptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet 
feafons.  It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea  coaft 
and  in  low  marftiy  countries.  Children  of  a groli 
and  lax  habit  are  moft  liable  to  it.  I have  fome- 
tirnes  known  it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks 
children  in  the  night,  after  having  been  much  ex- 
pofed  to  damp  cold  eaftcrly  winds  though  the  day. 
Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin  fhoes,  wet  clothes,  or 
any  thing  that  obftrudts  the  perfpiration,  may  occa- 
iion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and 
laborious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a pe- 
culiar kind  of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard 
at  a conGdcrable  diftance.  The  voice  is  fharp  and  < 
fhrill,  and  the  face  is  generally  much  flulhed,  though 
fometimes  it  is  of  a livid  colour. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymp- 
toms, his  feet  Ihould  immediately  be  put  into  warm 
water.  He  ought  likewife  to  be  bled  ^ and  to 
have  a laxative  clyfter  adminiftered  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible.  He  Ihould  be  made  to  breathe  over  the 


bleeding  is  not  always  proper;  but  in  very 
full  habits  it  mull  certainly  be  of  ufe.  ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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fteams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar ; or  an  emollient 
decoction,  and  emollient  cataplafms  or  fomentations 
may  be  applied  round  his  neck.  If  the  fymptoms 
do  not  abate,  a bliftering-plafter  muft  be  applied 
round  the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders,  and  the 
child  may  take  frequently  a table-fpoonful  of  the 
following  julep:  Take  penny-royal  water  three 
ounces,  fyrup  of  althea  and  of  poppies,  each  one 
ounce,  mix  them  together. 

Afafoetida  is  found  to  have  a good  effeft  in  this 
cafe.  It  may  be  both  given  in  form  of  clyfter, 
and  taken  by  the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  afa- 
foetida may  be  diflblved  in  one  ounce  of  Minde- 
rerus’s  fpirit,  and  three  ounces  of  penny-royal  water. 
A table-fpoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every 
hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  be  able 
to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot  be  brought  to  take 
this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the  afafeetida  may  be 
diflblved  in  a common  clyfter,  and  adminiftered 
every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe  abates*. 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe 
things  which  occafion  it  muft  be  carefully  avoided ; 

* I was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn*' 
bull  in  London,  a phyfician  of  great  experience,  and  who,  from 
his  former  fituation  on  the  north-eaft  coalt  of  England,  had  many 
opportunities  of  obferving  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs-  of  this 
dangerous  difeafe.  1 am  lorry  the  letter  came  too  jate  to  be  in- 
* ferted  at  length  ; but  as  the  Doftor’s  fentiments  differ  very  lutle 
from  my  own,  this  misfortune  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted.  The 
Doaor  indeed  obferves,  that  he  never  found  bhltenng  of  any 
fervice;  but  recommends  cataplafms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and 
Venice  treacle,  to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  folcs  of  the 
feet.  Helikewife  recommends  boluffes  oPcamphor,  caftor,  va- 
lerian root,  fait  of  hartihorn,  and  mufk.  adapted  to  the  age, 
ftrength,  See.  of  the  patient ; after  which  he  adviles  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  following  decotlion  : — Take  of  garlic  and  diftilled 
vinegar  each  an  ounce,  hy fop- water  eight  ounces  ; beat  up  the 
ingredients  together,  gradually  mixing  the  water,  and  adding 
three  ounces  of  honey.  Let  the  whole  be  fimmcred  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  afterwards  drained  for  life. 
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as  wet  feet,  cold,  damp,  eafterly  winds,  &c.  Chil- 
dren who  have  had  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe, 
or  whofe  conftitutions  feem  to  difpofe  them  to  it, 
ought  to  have  their  diet  properly  regulated ; all  food 
that  is  vifcid  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  all  crude, 
raw,  trafliy  fruits,  are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought 
likewifc  to  have  a drain  conftantly  kept  open  in  fome 
part  of  their  body,  by  means  of  a feton  or  ilEie.  I 
have  fometimes  known  a Burgundy- pitch  plafter, 
worn  continually  between  the  Ihoulders  for  feveral 
years,  have  a very  happy  efFed  in  preventing  thp 
return  of  this  dreadful  diibrder. 


OF  TEETPIING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part 
of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceieding 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of 
the  jaws,  occafioning  inflammations,  fevers^  con- 
vulfions,  gangrenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  in 
a great  meafure  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and 
exquifite  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  at  this 
time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  increafed  by  an 
effeminate  education.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
children  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  always 
fuffer  mofl:  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  convulfivc 
diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  gene- 
rally begin  to  make  their  appearance ; firff,  the  inci- 
JoreSy  or  fore- teeth  j next,  the  caniniy  or  dog-teeth ; 
and,  laftly,  the  molaresy  or  grinders.  About  the 
feventh  year,  there  comes  a new  fctj  and  about  the 
twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  called  dentes  Ja-- 
pienti^ey  the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth, 
flaver  much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs.  When 
the  teething  is  difficult,  cfpecially  when  the  dog- 
teeth 
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teeth  begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gums, 
the  child  has  ftartings  in  his  deep,  tumours  of  the 
gums,  watchings,  gripes,  green  fto  ds,  the  thrufli, 
fever,  difficult  breaching,  and  convulfions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  an  inflammatory  dift-afe.  If  the  body  be 
bound,  it  mufl:  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters  or  gentle  purgatives;  as  manna,  magnefta  alba, 
rhubarb,  fenna,  or  the  like.  The  food  ffiould  be 
light,  and  in  fmall  quantity;  the  drink  plentiful, 
but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infufions  of  balm,  or  of 
the  lime-tree  flowers;  to  which  about  a third  or 
fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceflTary; 
but  this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  be 
fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they 
bear  the  worfl;  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweat- 
ing  agree  much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally 
more  beneficial.  Harris,  however,  obferves,  that, 
when  an  inflammation  appears,  the  phyfician  will 
labour  in  vain,  if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  apply- 
ing a leech  under  each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized 
with  convulfion  fits,  a bliftering-plafter  , may  be  ap- 
plied between  the  ffioulders,  or  one  behind  each 
car. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioncd  by 
teething,  he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effedual 
as  two,  three,  or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartfliorn 
in  a fpoonful  of  Ample  water,  or  other  convenient 
vehicle,  given  every  four  hours.  The  number  of 
doles  may  be  four,  five,  or  fix.  I have  often  pre- 
feribed  this  medicine  with  fuccefs,  but  always  found 
a larger  dofe  necelfary.  It  may  be  given  from  five 
drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  and  when  cortivenefs  does  not  forbid  it, 
three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to 
each  dofe. 
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In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are 
cutting  their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy- pitch 
plafter  between  their  fhoulders.  This  generally  cafes 
the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by 
no  means  an  ufelcfs  application.  When  the  teeth 
are  cut  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during 
the  whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as 
occafion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  at  leaf!; 
once  a fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing 
the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c. ; but  from  thefe 
much  is  not  to  be  expefted.  If  any  thing  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  ufed,  we  would  recommend  a little  fine 
honey,  which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Children  are  generally 
at  this  time  difpofed  to  chew  whatever  they  get  into 
their  hands.  For  this  reafon  they  ought  never  to  be 
without  fomewhat  that  will  yield  a little  to  the  pref- 
fure  of  their  gums,  as  a cruft  of  bread,  a wax  candle, 
a bit  of  liquorice-root,  or  fuch  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feldom 
known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obftinate  cafes, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed 
by  the  finger-nail,  the  edge  of  a fixpenny  piece  that 
is  worn  thin,  or  any  fharp  body  which  can  be  with 
fafety  introduced  into  the  mouth ; but  the  lancet,  in  a 
Ikilful  hand,  is  certainly  the  moft  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  pa- 
rents ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food  be 
light  and  wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be  braced 
by  fufHcient  exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath,  &c.  Were  thefe  things  duly  regarded, 
they  would  have  a much  better  efFedt  than  teething 
necklaces^  or  other  nonfenftcal  amulets  worn  for  chat 
purpofe. 
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OF  THE  RICKETS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between 
the  age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared 
firft  in  England  about  the  time  when  manufadlures 
began  to  fiourifh,  and  ftill  prevails  moft  in  towns 
where  the  inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employ- 
ments, by  which  means  they  negled  either  to  take 
proper  exercife  themfelves,  or  to  give  it  to  their 
children. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  dif- 

cafed  parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit, 
who  negled  exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet, 
can  neither  be  expedled  to  bring  forth  ftrong  and 
healthy  children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them,  after 
they  are  brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
the  children  of  fuch  women  generally  die  of  the 
rickets,  the  fcrophula,  confumptions,  or  fuch  like 
difeafes.  Children  begotten  by  men  in  the  decline  of 
life,  who  are  fubjcd  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other 
chronic  difeafes,  or  who  have  been  often  afflidled  with 
the  venereal  difeafe  in  their  youth,  are  likewile  very 
liable  to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftitution,  or 
relaxes  the  habit  of  children,  as  the  Iniall-pox, 
meafies,  teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c.  difpofes 
them  to  this  difeafe.  It  may  likewile  be  occafioned 
by  improper  diet,  as  food  t!iat  is  either  too  weak 
and  watery,  or  lb  vifcid  that  the  ftomach  cannot 
digeft  it. 

"Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe. 
When  the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough 
of  milk  to  nourilh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  Bur 
children  futfer  oftener  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes  than 
want  of  food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too 
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much,  or  not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes, 
has  the  moft  pernicious  effeds. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
children  in  this  refped.  When  a nurfe  lives  in  a 
clofe  fmall  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  con- 
fined, and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difcafe, 
A healthy  child  fhould  always  be  in  motion,  un- 
lefs  when  afleep;  if  it  be  fuffered  to  lie,  or  fit, 
inflead  of  being  tofied  and  dandled  about,  it  will  not 
thrive. 

SYMPTOMS. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe  the  child’s  flefh  grows  fofc  and  flabby;  its 
firength  is  diminiflied;  it  lofes  its  wonted  cheer- 
fulnefs,  looks  more  grave  and  compofed  than  is 
natural  for  its  age,  and  does  not  choofe  to  be  moved. 
The  head  and  belly  become  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts;  the  face  appears  full,  and  the 
complexion  florid.  Afterwards  the  bones  begin  to 
be  afFedted,  efpecially  in  the  more  foft  and  ipungy 
parts.  Hence  the  wrifts  and  ancles  become  thicker 
than  ufiial;  the  fpine  or  back- bone  puts  on  an  un- 
natural lhape  ; the  bread:  is  likewife  often  deformed  ; 
and  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow  crooked. 
All  thefe  fymptoms  vary  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  dileafe.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  but 
feeble  ; the  appetite  and  digeltion  for  the  molt  part 
bad ; the  teeth  come  flowly  and  with  difficulty,  and 
they  often  rot  and  fall  out  afterwards.  Rickety  chil- 
dren generally  have  great  acutenefs  of  mind,  and  an 
underftanding  above  their  years.  Whether  this  is 
owing  to  their  being  more  in  the  company  of  adults 
than  other  children,  or  to  the  preternatural  enlarge- 
ment of  the  brain,  is  not  material. 

REGIMEN. As  this  diicafe  is  always  attended 

f figns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  our 

chief  aim  in  the  cure  muft  be  to  brace  and  ftrengthen 
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the  foHds,  and  to  promote  digeftion  and  the  due  pre- 
paration of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important  ends  will  be 
befl:  anfvvered  by  wholefome  nourilhing  diet,  fuited 
to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient,  open  dry  air, 
and  fufficient  exercife.  If  the  child  has  a bad  nurfe, 
who  either  negledls  her  duty,  or  does  not  underftand 
it,  Ihe  fliould  be  changed.  If  the  feafon  be  cold, 
the  child  ought  to  be  kept  warm  ; and  when  the 
weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept  cool  j as  fweating 
is  apt  to  weaken  it,  and  too  great  a degree  of  cold 
has  the  fame  effea:.  The  limbs  fliould  be  rubbed 
frequently  with  a warm  hand,  and  the  child  kept  as 
cheerful  as  poflTible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourilhing,  as 
crood  bread,  roaffed  flefli,  &c.  Bifcuit  is  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  bell  bread ; and  pigeons,  pul- 
lets, veal,  rabbits,  or  mutton  roafled  or  minced, 
are  the  mod  proper  flefli.  If  the  child  be  too 
young  for  flefli  meats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet, 
or  pearl-barley,  boilod  with  raifins,  to  which  may 
be  added  a little  wine  and  fpice.  His  drink  may 
be  good  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  Thofe  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give 
the  child  now  and  then  a wine-glafs  of  mild  ale,  or 
good  porter. 

MEDICINE. Medicines  are  here  of  little 

avail.  The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the 
nurfe,  but  feldom  by  the  phyfician.  In  children 
of  a grofs  habit,  gentle  vomits  and  repeated  purges 
of  rhubarb  may  fometimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will 
feldom  carry  off  the  difeafej  that  muft  depend 
chiefly  upon  fuch  things  as  brace  and  flrengthen  the 
fyftcm;  for  which  purpofe,  befides  the  regimen 
mentioned  above,  we  would  recommend  the  cold 
bath,  efpeci.  lly  in  the  warm  feafon.  It  mufl:  how- 
ever be  ufed  with  prudence,  as  fome  ricketty  chil- 
dren cannot  bear  it.  The  befl:  time  for  ufing  the 
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cold  bath  is  in  the  morning,  and  the  child  (bould  be 
well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  immediately  after  he 
comes  out  of  it.  If  the  child  (hould  be  weakened 
by  the  cold  bath,  it  muft  be  difcontinued. 

Sometimes  ilTues  have  been  found  beneficial  in 
this  difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  necelTary  for  chil- 
dren who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale  would  be  of 
fervice,  were  it  poflible  to  bring  children  to  take  it. 
We  might  here  mention  many  other  medicines  which 
have  been  recommended  for  the  rickets } but  as  there 
is  far  more  danger  in  trufting  to  thefe  than  in  negledt- 
ing  them  altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to  pafs  them 
over,  and  to  recommend  a proper  regimen  as  the 
thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 


OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convul- 
Tions  than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the 
moft  part  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady. 
Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates  the  nerves, 
may  occafion  convulfions.  Hence  infants  whofe 
nerves  are  eafily  afFeded,  are  often  thrown  into 
convulfions  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimentary 
canal:  likewife  by  teething,  ftrait  clothes,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fmall-pox,  ineafles,  or  other  eruptive 
difeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of 
the  ftomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of 
their  acrid  contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  in- 
offenfive,  will  generally  perform  a cure : where- 
fore, if  the  child  be  coftive,  the  befb  way  will  be 
to  begin  with  a clyfter,  and  afterwards  to'  give  a 
gentle  vomit,  which  may  be  repeated  occafibnally, 
and  the  body  in  the  mean  time  kept  open  by  gentle 
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dofes  of  magnefta  alba^  or  fmall  quantities  of  rhubarb 
mixed  with  the  powder  of  crabs  claws. 

Convulfions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall- pox  or  meafles  generally  go  off  upon  thefe 
making  their  appearance.  The  principal  danger 
in  this  cafe  arifes  from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of 
thofe  w'ho  have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Convul- 
fions  are  very  alarming,  and  fomething  mud  be  done 
to  appeafe  the  affrighted  parents,  nurfes,  &c.  Hence 
the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes  bleeding,  blider- 
ing,  and  feveral  other  operations,  to  the  great  danger 
of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  the  feet  in 
warm  water,  and  throwing  in  a mild  clyfter,  would 
have  fet  all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of 
teeth,  befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recom- 
mend bliflering,  and  the  life  of  antifpalmodic  medi- 
cines, as  the  tincture  of  foot,  afafoetida,  or  caftor. 
A few  drops  of  any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup 
of  white  wine  whey,  and  given  occafionally. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external 
caufe,  as  the  prefllire  occafioned  by  ftrait  clothes  or 
bandages,  &c.  thefe  ought  immediatclv  to  be  re- 
moved, though  in  this  cafe  taking  away  the  caule  will 
not  alw'ays  remove  the  effeft,  yet  it  ought  to  be 
done.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  patient  will  recover, 
as  long  as  the  caufe  which  firit  gave  rile  to  the  dif- 
order  continues  to  aid. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  thebovve  Is,  or  fympioms 
of  teething;  or  any  rafh  or  other  difeharge  which 
has  been  fuddenly  dried  up ; we  have  reafon  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  a primary  uifeafe,  and  proceeds  im- 
mediately from  the  brain.  Cafes  ol  this  kind, 
however,  happen  but  feldom,  which  is  very  for- 
tunate, as  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
patient.  When  a dileafe  proceeds  from  an  origi- 
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nal  fault  in  the  formation  or  ftrudliire  of  the  brain 
itfdf,  we  cannot  expedl:  that  it  fhould  yield  to  medi- 
cine. But  as  this  is  not  always  the  caufe,  even  of 
convulfions  which  proceed  immediately  from  the 
brain,  fome  attempts  fhould  be  made  to  remove  them. 
The  chief  intention  to  be  purfued  for  this  purpofe, 
is  to  make  fome  derivation  from  the  head,  by  bliller- 
ing,  purging,  and  the  like.  Should  thefe  fail, 
ifilies  or  fetons  may  be  put  in  the  neck,  or  between 
the  fhoulders. 


OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropfy  of  the 
brain,  may  affedl  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as 
the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought 
it  would  be  mofl:  proper  to  place  it  among  the  difeafes 
of  infants. 

CAUSES. A dropfy  of  the  brain  may  pro- 

ceed from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  falls, 
blows,  or  the  like ; it  may  likewife  proceed  from  an 
original  laxity  or  weaknefs  of  the  brain  ; from  feir- 
rhous  tumours  or  excrefccnces  within  the  fkull ; a thin 
watery  ftate  of  the  blood,  a diminithed  fecretion  of 
urine  ; a fudden  check  of  the  perfpiration  ; and  laftly, 
from  tedious  and  lingering  difeafes,  which  wafte  and 
confume  the  patient. 

SYMPTOMS.— —This  difeafe  has  at  firfl  the 
appearance  of  a flow  fever ; the  patient  complains 
of  a pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes; 
he  fhuns  the  light;  is  fick,  and  fometimes  vomits; 
his  pulfe  is  irregular  and  generally  low : though  he 
feems  heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  fleep ; he  is 
fometimes  delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objcdls 
double ; towards  the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal 
difeafe,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  frequent,  the  pu- 
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pils  are  generally  dilated,  the  cheeks  flufhed,  the 
patient  becomes  comatofe,  and  convulfions  enfue  *. 

MEDICINE. No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 

found  fufficient  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brain. 
It  is  laudable,  however,  to  make  forne  attempts,  as 
time  or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light,  of 
which  at  prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines 
generally  ufed  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap,  with 
calomel,  and  bliftering-plafters  applied  to  the  neck 
or  back  part  of  the  head.  To  which  we  vvould  beg 
leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote 
the  fecretion  of  urine,  fuch  as  are  recommended 
in  the  common  dropfy.  A difcharge  from  the  nofe 
ought  likewife  to  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  pa- 
tient to  fnuff  the  powder  of  afarum,  white  hellebore, 
or  the  like. 

Some  pradfitioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure 
this  difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I have  not 
been  fo  happy  as  to  fee  any  inftances  of  a cure  being 
performed  in  a confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain  ■,  but 
in  fo  defperate  a malady  every  thing  deferves  a 
trial  f. 

• I very  lately  Iftft  a patient  in  this  difeafe,  where  a curious 
metajiajis  teemed  to  take  place.  The  water  at  firft  appeared  to  be 
in  the  abdomen,  afterwards  in  the  breaft,  and  laftof  all  it  mounted 
up  to  the  brain,  wnere  it  loon  proved  fatal. 

■p  One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  cured,  may 
be,  that  it  is  feldom  known  til!  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of 
rertiedy.  Did  parents  watch  the  firft  fymptoms,  and  call  a phy- 
fitun  in  due  time,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  fomething  might 
be  done.  But  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  yet  fufficiently  known, 
and  ore  often  miftaken  even  by  phyficians  themfelves.  Of  this 
1 latelv  law  a linking  inftance  in  a patient,  attended  by  an  emi- 
nent p raftitioner  of  this  city,  who  had  all  along  miftaken  the 
difeafe  for  teething. 
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OF  SURGERY. 

defcribe  all  the  operations  of  forgery,  and 
to  point  out  the  different  difeafes  in  which 
thefe  ^operations  are  neceffary,  would  extend  this 
article  fu  beyond  the  limits  allotted  to  it : we  muft 
therefore  confine  our  obfervations  to  fuch  cafes  as 
moft  generally  occur,  and  in  which  proper  affift- 
ance  is  either  not  afked,  or  not  always  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftrufture  of 
the  human  body  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  qua- 
lify a man  for  being  an  expert  furgcon  ; yet  many 
things  may  be  done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
men  in  emergencies  by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in 
anatomy.  It  is  aniazing  with  what  facility  the  pea- 
fants  daily  perform  operations  upon  brute  anipals, 
which  are  not  of  a lefs  difficult  nature  than  many  of 
thofe  performed  on  the  human  fpecies ; yet  they  fel- 
dom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to 
affifl  his  fellow-men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  hap- 
pen every  hour  which  give  occafion  to  excrcifc  this 
feeling.  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when 
not  diredled  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead. 
Thus  one,  by  a ralli  attempt  to  fave  his  friend, 
may  fometimes  deftroy  him  ■,  while  anotlier,  for 
fear  of  doing  amifs,  ftands  flill  and  fees  his  bofom- 
friend  expire  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to  r(?=- 
lieve  him,  even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power. 
As  every  good  man  would  wilh  to  fleer  a courfe 
different  from  either  of  thefe,  it  wiU  no  doubt  be 
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agreeable  to  him  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon 
fuch  emergencies. 


OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  necef- 
lary  as  bleeding  ; it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  ge- 
nerally underflood.  But  though  praclifcd  by  mid- 
wives, gardeners,  blackfmiths,  &c.  wr  have  rca- 
fon  to  believe  that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper. 
Even  phyficians  themfelves  have  been  fo  much  the 
dupes  of  theory  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the 
fubjedl  of  ridicule.  It  is  however  an  operation  of 
great  importance,  and  muft,  when  feafonab  y and 
properly  performed,  be  of  fingular  fcrvice  to  thofe 
in  diflrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  in- 
flammatory fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonirs, 
&c.  It  is  likewife  proper  in  all  topical  inflamma-  ^ 
tions,  as  thofe  of  the  intdlines,  womb,  bladder, 
ftomach,  kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  &c.  as  alfo  in  the 
afthma,  fcir.tic  pains,  coughs,  hcad-achs,  rheu- 
matifms,  the  apoplexy,  epilcpfy,  and  bloody  flux. 
After  falls,  blows,  bruilcs,  or  any  violent  hurt  re- 
ceived either  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is 
neceffary.  It  is  likewife  necdfary.  for  perfons  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  firangled,  drowned, 
fufFocated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the 
like.  In  a word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have 
been  fuddenly  flopt  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except 
in  fwoonings  occafioned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hyf- 
teric  afledions,  it  is  proper  to  open  a vein.  But 
in  all  difordeis  proceeding  from  a relaxation  of 
the  folids,  and  an  impoverilhed  Hate  of  the  blood, 
as  dropfies,  cacochymies,  &c.  bleeding  is  im- 
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Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always 
to  be  performed  as  near  the  part  affeded  as  pof- 
fible.  When  this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  othrr  method  ; but  where  a 
vein  cannot  be  found,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  leeches 
or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  muft  always  be 
regulated  by  the  ftrength,  age,  conftirution,  manner 
of  life,  and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  patient. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child  could 
bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon,  or 
that  a delicate  lady  ftiould  be  bled  to  the  fame  extent 
as  a robuft  man. 

From  vvhatcver  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be 
let,  a bandage  muft  be  applied  between  that  part 
and  the  heart.  As  it  is  often  neceffary,  in  order  to 
raife  the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it 
will  be  proper  in  fuch  cafes,  as  foon  as  the  blood 
begins  to  flow,  to  flacken  it  a little.  The  bandage 
ought  to  be  applied  at  leaft  an  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  half  from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended 
to  be  made. 

Perfons  not  {killed  in  anatomy  ought  never  to 
bleed  in  a vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon, 
if  they  can  avoid  it.  The  former  may  eafily  be 
known  from  its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter 
from  its  feeling  hard  or  tight  like  a whipcord  under 
the  huger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  thofe  who 
had  the  charader  of  being  regular  praditioners,  to 
bleed  their  patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they 
fainted.  Surely  a more  ridiculous  rule  could  not 
be  propofed.  One  pcrfoji  will  faint  at  the  very 
fight  of  a lancet,  while  another  will  lofe  almolt  the 
whole  blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints.  Swoon- 
ing depends  more  upon  the  ftate  of  the  mind  than 
of  the  body : befides,  it  may  often  be  occafioned 

or 
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or  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is 
performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  neceflary,  is  a very  troublefome 
and  uncertain  pradtice.  It  is  impoffible  to  know 
what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches ; 
befides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  (lop, 
and  the  wounds  are  not  eafily  healed.  Would  thofe 
who  pradife  bleeding  take  a little  more  pains, 
and  accuftom  themfelves  to  bleed  children,  they 
would  not  find  it  fuch  a difficult  operation  as  they 
imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleed- 
ing ftill  prevail  among  the  country  peo-ple.  They 
talk,  for  inftance,  of  head- veins,  heart- veins, 
breaft-veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe 
will  certainly  cure  all  difeafes  of  the  parrs  from 
whence  they  are  fuppofed  to  come,  without  confi- 
dering  that  all  the  blood  veflels  arife  from  the 
heart,  and  return  to  it  again  j for  which  reafon,  un- 
lefs  in  topical  inflammations,  it  fignifies  very  little 
from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But 
this,  though  a foolilh  prejudice,  is  not  near  lb 
hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  firft  bleeding 
will  perform  wonders.  This  belief  makes  them 
often  poftpone  the  operation  when  neceffary,  in  or- 
der to  referve  it  for  fome  more  important  occafion, 
and,  when  they  think  themfelves  in  extreme  danger, 
they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper  or  nor. 
Bleeding  at  certain  ftated  periods  or  feafons  has  like- 
wife  bad  effeds. 

It  is  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the 
feet  draws  the  humours  downwards,  and  con- 
fequently  cures  difeafes  of  the  head  and  other  fu- 
perior  parts ; but  we  have  already  obferved  that, 
in  all  topical  affedions,  the  blood  ought  to  be 
drawn  as  near  the  part  as  poffible.  When  it  is 
neceflfary,  however,  to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand. 
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as  the  veins  are  fmall,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to 
flop  too  foon,  the  part  ought  to  be  immerfed  in 
warm  water,  and  kept  there  till  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  blood  be  let. 

We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  man- 
ner of  performing  this  operation : that  will  be  bet- 
ter learned  by  example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages 
of  defeription  would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of 
the  operation  as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  ex- 
pert hand.  Neither  is  it  neceflary  to  point  out  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  from  whence  blood  may 
be  taken,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  temples,  neck, 
&c.  Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every  intelligent 
perfon,  and  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  fuf- 
ficient for  determining  which  of  them  is  moft  pro- 
per upon  any  particular  occafion.  In  all  cafes 
where  the  intention  is  merely  to  leffen  the  general 
mafs  of  blood,  the  arm  is  the  moft  commodious 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  operation  can  be 
performed. 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds, 
it  muft  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration, 
or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoffible  to  foretel 
with  certainty  in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular 
inflammation  will  terminate,  yet  a probable  con- 
jedure  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event, 
from  a knowledge  of  the  patient’s  age  and  confti- 
tution.  Inflammations  happening  in  a flight  de- 
gree upon  colds,  and  without  any  previous  indif- 
pofition,  will  moft  probably  be  difperfedj  thofe 
which  follow  clofe  upon  a fever,  or  happen  to  per- 
fons  of  a grofs  habit  of  body,  will  generally  fup- 
purate  and  thofe  which  attack  very  old  people,  or 

perfona 
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perfons  of  a dropfical  habit,  will  have  a ftrong  ten- 
dency to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  found,  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  at- 
tempted. This  will  be  bed:  promoted  by  a flender 
diluting  diet,  plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated 
purges.  The  part  itfelf  mufl:  be  fomented,  and,  if 
the  fkin  be  very  tenfe,  it  may  be  embrocated  with 
a mixture  of  three- fourths  of  fweet  oil,  and  one- 
fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a 
piece  of  wax-plafter. 

If,  notwithftanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
larger,  with  violent  pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  The  befl;  ap- 
plication for  this  purpofe  is  a foft  poultice,  which 
may  be  renewed  twice  a-day.  If  the  fuppuration 
proceeds  but  flowly,  a raw  onion  cut  fmall  or 
bruiled  may  be  I'pread  upon  the  poultice.  When 
the  abfcefs  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may 
cafily  be  known  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin  in 
the  moft  prominent  part  of  it,  fludtuadon  of  mat- 
ter which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it  may 
be  opened  cither  with  a lancet  or  by  means  of 
Qauftic. 

The  lad  way  in  which  an  inflammation  termi- 
nates, is  in  a gangrene  or  mortiricarion,  the  ap- 
proach of*  which  may  be  known  by  the  following 
iymptoms : the  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and 
becomes  dufkilh  or  livid ; the  tenfion  of  the 
(kin  goes  off,  and  it  feels  flabby ; little  bladders 
filled  with  ichor  of  different  colours  fpread  all  over 
iti  the  tumour  fubfides,  and  from  a dufliifla  com- 
plexion becomes  black  j a quick  low  pulfc,  with 
cold  .clammy  fvveats,  are  the  immediate  forerunners 
of  death. 


When 
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When  thefe  fymptoms  firft  appear,  the  part 
ought  to  be  drefled  with  London  treacle,  or  a 
cataplalm  made  of  lixivium  and  bran.  Should  the 
lymptoms  become  worfe,  the  part  mull  be  fcari- 
fied,  and  afterwards  drelfed  with  bafilicum  foftened 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  All  the  dreflings  muft  be 
applied  warm.  With  regard  to  internal  medicines, 
the  patient  murt;  be  fupported  with  generous  cor- 
dials, and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in  as  large 
dofes  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified 
parts  Ihould  feparate,  the  wound  will  become  a 
common  ulcer,  and  muft  be  treated  accordingly. 

^ This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thole 
difeafes,  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
go  by  the  names  of  biles,  impojihumes,  whitloesy 
&c.  They  are  all  abfeeffes  in  confequence  of  a 
previous  inflammation,  which,  if  poflible,  ought 
to  be  difeufled  bnt  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
fuppuration  fhould  be  promoted,  and  the  matter 
difeharged  by  an  incifion,  if  neceflfary ; afterwards 
the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with  yellow  bafilicum,  or 
lome  other  digeftive  ointment. 


OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miftaken 
than  the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind 
in  general  believe  that  certain  herbs,  ointments, 
and  plafters  are  poffeffed  of  wonderful  healing 
powers,  and  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured 
without  the  application  of  them.  It  is  however  a 
fadl,  that  no  external  application  whatever  contri- 
butes towards  the  cure  of  a wound,  any  other  way 
than  by  keeping  the  parrs  foft,  clean,  and  defend- 
ing them  from  the  external  air,  which  may  be  as 
cffedlually  done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  moft  pomp- 
ous 
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oiTS  applieatlons,  while  it  is  exempt  from  many  of 
the  bad  confeqiiences  attending  them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpeft  to  in- 
ternal applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure 
of  wounds  as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or 
to  remove  any  caufe  that  might  obftrudl;  or  impede 
the  operations  of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that 
cures  wounds.  All  that  art  can  do  is  to  remove 
obftacles,  and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a condition 
as  is  the  moft  favourable  to  Nature’s  effort‘s. 

With  this  fimple  view  we  fhall  confider  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
fuch  fteps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
cure. 

The  firfl:  thing  to  be  done  when  a perfon  has  re- 
ceived a wound  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
bod^  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  ftone,  iron,  lead, 
glafs,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if 
polTible,  ought  to  be  extradlcd,  and  the  wound 
cleaned  before  any  dreffings  be  applied.  When 
that  cannot  be  effedfed  with  fafety,  on  account  of 
the  patient’s  weaknefs  or  lofs  of  blood,  they  muft 
be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
extradled  when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  ca- 
vities of  the  body,  as  the  breaft,  the  bowels,  &c. 
or  where  any  confidcrable  blood-veflel  is  cut,  a 
Ikilful  furgeon  ought  immediately  to  be  called, 
otherwife  the  patient  may  lofe  his  life.  But  fomc- 
times  the  difcliarge  of  blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it 
be  not  ftopt,  the  patient  may  die,  even  before  a 
furgeon,  though  at  no  great  diftance,  can  arrive. 
In  this  cafe,  fomething  muft  be  done  by  thofe  who 
are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs, 
the  bleeding  may  generally  be  ftopt  by  applying  a 
tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the  member  a little 
above  the  v/ound.  I'he  beft  method  of  doing  this 
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is  to  put  a ftrong  broad  garter  round  the  part,  but 
fo  flack  as  eafily  to  admit  a fmall  piece  of  ftick  to 
be  put  under  it,  which  muft  be  twifted,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a countryman  does  a cart-rope  to 
fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  flops.  When- 
ever this  is  the  cafe,  he  mufl:  take  care  to  twift  it 
no  longer,  as  ftraining  it  too  much  might  occafion 
an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a gan- 
grene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  as  the  application  of  ftyptics,  aftringents, 
&c.  Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  or  the  Jlyptic  water  of  the  difpenfatories, 
may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  thefe  can- 
not be  obtained,  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be 
ufed.  Some  recommend  the  agaric*  of  the  oak 
as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  ftyptics;  and  in- 
deed it  deferves  confiderable  encomiums.  It  is 
cafily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  every 
family,  in  cafe  of  accidents.  A piece  of  it  muft 
be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a good 

* Dr.  Tiflbt,  in  his  Advice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following 
direftions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric.~ 

Gather  in  autumn,”  fays  he,  “ while  the  fine  weather  lafls,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  ilTu- 
ing  from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  eonfifts  at  firft  of  four  parts, 
which  prefent  themfelves  fucceffively  : i.The  outward  rind  or 

Ikin,  which  may  be  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  immediately 
under  this  rind,  which  is  the  bell  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well 
with  a hammer,  till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is 
the  only  preparation  it  requires,  and  a flice  of  it  of  a proper  fisie 
is  to  be  applied  direflly  over  the  burfting  open  blood  velTels.  It 
conftringes  and  brings  them  clofe  together,  flops  the  bleeding, 
and  generally  falls  off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third 
part  adhering  to  the  fecond  may  ferve  to  flop  the  bleeding  from 
the  fmaller  velTels ; and  the  fourth  and  lall  part  may  be  reduced 
to  powder  as  conducing  to  the  fame  purpofe.”  — Where  the  agaric 
cannot  be  had,  fpopge  may  be  ufed  in  its  flcad.  It  mufl  be  ap- 
plied in  the  fame  manner,  and  has  nearly  the  fame  efFcdts. 
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deal  of  lint,  above  which  a bandage  may  be  applied 
fo  tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tindlures,  and  hot  balfams  may 
be  Lifed,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
exceflive,  they  are  igpproper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often 
change  a fimple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  ima- 
gine, becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and 
feem,  as  it  were,  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that  they 
therefore  heal  it;  but  this  is  only  a deception.^  They 
may  indeed  ftop  the  flowing  blood,  by  fearing  the 
mouths  of  the  veflTels;  but,  by  rendering  the  parts 
callous,  they  obftrudl  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  Ikin,  the  beft  application  is  a bit 
of  the  common  black  flicking  plafter.  This  keeps 
the  fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the 
air  from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflTary. 
When  a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to 
keep  its  lips  quite  clofe : this  keeps  in  the  rnatter, 
and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  fefter.  In  this  cafe 
the  beft  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  com- 
monly called  caddis.  It  however  muft  not  be  ftuffed 
in  too  hard,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  lint  may 
be  covered  with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with 
the  common  wax  plafter*;  and  the  whole  muft  be 
kept  on  by  a proper  bandage.  _ 

We  lhall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  ; common  fenfe  will  generally  fug- 
geft  the  moft  commodious  method  of  applying  a 
bandage;  befides,  deferiptions  of  this  kind  are  not 
ealily  underftood  or  remembered. 

The  firft  drefling  ought  to  continue  on  for  at 
leaft  two  days;  after  which  it  may  be  removed, 
and  frefli  lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of 
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•he  firfl:  dreffing  flicks  fo  clofc  as  not  to  be  re- 
moved with  cafe  or  fifery  to  the  pitient,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  frefh  lint  dipped  in  fwcet 
oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  fofcen  it,  fb  as  to  make 
it  come  off"  eafily  at  next  dreffing.  Afterwards  the 
wound  may  be  dreiTed  twice  a-dav  in  the  fame 'man- 
ner till  it  be  quite  healed.  Thofe  who  are  fond  of 
falves  or  ointments,  may,  after  the  wound  is  become 
very  fuperficial,  drefs  it  with  the  yellow  bnjilicum* 
and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud fiejh^  fhould 
rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by  mixing 
with  the  ointment  a little  burnt  alum  or  red  preci- 
pitate of  mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  moft  pro- 
per application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter.  This 
mufl  be  applied  inflead  of  a plafter,  and  fhould  be 
changed  twice  a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  an  inflammation,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept 
on  a very  low  diet.  He  mufl  abflain  from  flefh, 
ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating 
nature.  If  he  be  of  a full  habit,  and  has  loft  but 
little  blood  from  the  wound,  he  mufl  be  bled ; and, 
if  the  fymptoms'  be  urgent,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has  been  greatly 
weakened  by  lofs  'of  blood  from  the  wound,  it  will 
be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
fhould  enfue.  Nature  fhould  never  be  too  far  cx- 
haufted.  It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to 
ftruggle  with  the  difeafe  in  her  own  wjy,  than  to 
fink  the  patient’s  flrength  by  exceffive  evacua- 
tions. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfedlly 
quiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind 
or  moves  the  pafTions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  excefTivc 

• See  Appendix,  Yello<w  bajilicum. 
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joy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought  above  all 
things  to  abftaln  from  venery.  The  body  (hould  be 
kept  gently  open,  either  by  laxative  clyfters,  or  by  a 
cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roafted  apples,  ftewed  prunes, 
boiled  fpinage,  and  fuch  like. 

OF  BURNS. 

In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  (kin,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a com- 
petent tin>e,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a com- 
prefs  upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy. 
But  when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to 
blifter  or  break  the  fldn,  it  muft  be  drefled  with 
fome  of  the  liniment  for  burns  mentioned  in  the 
Appendix,  or  with  the  emollient  and  gently  drying 
ointment,  commonly  called  'Turner's  cerate*.  This 
may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  frefli  olive 
oil,  and  fpread  upon  a foft  rag,  and  applied  to  the 
part  alfedted.  When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had, 
an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  fweetefl;  fallad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well 
till  a proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When  the 
burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  firfl:  two  or  three  days, 
it  Ihould  be  dreflTed  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  haftli- 
€um  and  Turner's  cerate  mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means 
muft  be  uled  to  prevent  as  are  recommended  in 
other  violent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  muft  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  dilut- 
ing liquors.  He  muft  like  wife  be  bled,  and  have 
his  body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts  fliould 
become  livid  or  black,  with  other  fymptoms  of 

• Sec  Appendix,  Turner's  cerate, 
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mortification,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bathe  them 
frequently  with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine, 
tindure  of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  with  a 
decodion  of  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark  mufb 
likewife  be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient’s  diet 
mull  be  more  generous,  with  wine,  &c. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I (hall 
relate  the  treatment  of  the  moft  dreadful  cafe  of 
this  kind  that  has  occurred  in  my  praftice.  A 
middle-aged  man,  of  a good  conftitution,  fell  into 
a large  veflel  full  of  boiling  water,  and  miferably 
fcalded  about  one  half  of  his  body.  As  his  clothes 
were  on,  the  burning  in  fome  parts  was  very  deep 
before  they  could  be  got  off.  For  the  firft  two 
days  the  fcalded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed 
with  a mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a 
very  proper  application  for  recent  burnings.  On 
the  third  day,  when  I firft  faw  him,  his  fever  v.^as 
high,  and  his  body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled, 
and  had  an  emollient  clyfter  adminiftered.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter,  were 
likewife  applied  to  the  affefted  parts,  to  abate  tlic 
heat  and  inflammation.  His  fever  ftill,  continuing 
high,  he  was  bled  a fecond  time,  was  kept  ftri(ftly 
on  the  cooling  regimen,  took  the  faline  mixture 
with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an  emollient  clyfter 
adminiftered  once  a day.  When  the  inflammation 
began  to  abate,  the  parts  were  dreflTed  with  a digef- 
live  compofed  of  brown  cerate  and  yellow  bafilicum. 
Where  any  black  fpots  appeared,  they  were  (lightly 
fcarified,  and  touched  with  the  tindure  of  myrrh  j 
and,  to  prevent  their  fpreading,  the  Peruvian  bark 
was  adminiftered.  By  this  courfe,  the  rifian  was  fo 
well  in  three  weeks  as  to  be  able  to  attend  his 
bufinefs. 
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OF  BRUISES. 

Bruises  are  generally  produflive  of  worfe  con- 
fequences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them 
does  not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  ic 
often  happens  that  they  are  negleded.  It  is  necd- 
lefs  to  give  any  definition  of  a difeafe  fo  univerfally 
known ; Vvc  fliall  therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the 
method  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the 
part  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy 
or  rum  may  occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep 
cloths  wet  with  this  mixture  conftandy  applied  to  it. 
This  is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy, 
fpii  its  of  wine,  or  other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  com- 
monly ufcd  in  fuch  cifes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply 
to  a recent  bru'fe  a cataplafm  of  frefh  cow-dung.  I 
have  often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  ro  violent 
contufions  occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and 
fuch  like,  and  never  knew  ic  fail  to  have  a good 
cfFcdl. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  oled,  and  put  upon  a proper  re- 
gimen. His  food  fliould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his 
drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature  > as  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  decoctions  of  tamarinds,  bar- 
ley, cream-t.rtar  wncy,  and  luch  like.  1 he  broiled 
part  mull  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  di- 
reded  above ; and  a poultice  m.ide  by  boiling  crurnb 
of  bread,  elder  flowers,  and  camomile  flowers,  in 
equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  it. 
This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a wound  is 
joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three 
times  a-day. 
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As  the  ftrufture  of  the  veflels  is  totally  deftroyed 
by  a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfucs  a great  iofs 
of  fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very 
difficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affected,  the  fore 
will  not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place  j that 
is,  before  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparatcs, 
and  comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often 
a very  flow  operation,  and  may  even  require  feve- 
ral  years  to  be  completed.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
thefe  fores  are  frequently  miftaken  for  the  king’s 
evil,  and  treated  as  fuch,  though  in  fadt  they  proceed 
folely  from  the  injury  which  the  folid  parts  received 
from  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituatlon  are  peftered  with  dif- 
ferent advices.  Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes 
a new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with 
various  and  oppoflte  applications,  that  it  is  often 
at  length  rendered  abfolutely  incurable. ' The  beft 
method  of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care 
that  the  patient’s  conftitution  docs  not  fuffer  by 
confinement  or  improper  medicine,  ^ and  to  apply 
nothing  to  them  befides  Ample  ointment  fpread 
upon  foft  lint,  over  which  a poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  with  boiled  camomile- flowers,  or  the  like, 
may  be  put,  to  nourifli  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft 
and  warm.  Nature,  thus  affiifted,  will  generally 
in  time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing  off  the  dif- 
eafed parts  of  the  bone,  after  which  the  fore  foon 
heals. 


OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds, 
bruifes,  or  impofthumes  improperly  treated  j they 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ill  (late  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  what  may  be  called  a bad  habit  of 
body, 
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In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily 
dried  up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  pa- 
tient. Ulcers  happen  moft  commonly  in  the  decline 
of  life  ; and  perfons  who  negled  exercife,  and  live 
grofsly,  are  moft  liable  to  them.  They  might  often 
be  prevented  by  retrenching  fome  part  of  the  folid 
food,  or  by  opening  artificial  drains,  as  iffues,  fetons, 
or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  diftingulfhed  from  a wound  by 
its  difcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often 
ip  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  fkin ; by  the 
hardnefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its  fides  or 
edges ; by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderabie  fkill  to  be  able  to  judge 
■whether  or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In 
general,  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  ha- 
bit of  body,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  continue  open, 
dt  leaft  till  the  conftitution  has  been  fo  far  changed 
by  proper  regimen,  or  the  ufe  of  m.edicine,  that 
they  feem  difpofed  to  heal  of  their  own  accord. 
Ulcers  which  are  the  effed  of  malignant  fevers,  or 
Other  acute  difeafes,  may  generally  be  healed  with 
fafety  after  the  health  has  been  reftored  for  fome 
time.  The  cure  ought  not  however  to  be  attempt- 
ed too  foon,  nor  at  any  time  without  s the  ufe  of 
purging  medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  When 
wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  de- 
generated into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution  be  good, 
they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety.  When 
ulcers  cither  accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or  come 
in  their  ftead,  they  muft  be  cautioufly  healed.  If  an 
ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s  health,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed  •,  but  if^ 
on  the  contrary,  it  waftes  the  ftrength,  and  confumes 
the  patient  by  a flow  fever,  it  fliould  be  healed  as 
foon  as  pofliblc. 
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Wc  would  earneftly  recommend  a attention 
to  thefe  particulars  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly  perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  ; as  we  have  frequently  known 
people  throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it,  while 
they  were  extolling  and  generoufly  rewarding  thofe 
whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their 
executioners. 

The  moft  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure 
of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  faked  and  high  fea- 
foned  food,  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  leflen  the 
iifual  quantity  of  flefh  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be 
kept  gently  open  by  a diet  confifting  chiefly  of  cool- 
ing laxative  vegetables,  and  by  drinking  butter- milk, 
•whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  patient 
ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  fliould  take  as  much 
exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  Tides  of  an  ulcer  feem  hard 
and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a-day  with 
a little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards 
drefled  with  the  yellow  bafilicum  ointment.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  necelTary  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  fca- 
rified  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have 
very  happy  effedls  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers.  It 
may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  diredled  for  the 
ftone  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Whitt 
ftrongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  folution  of  cor- 
rofive  iublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure 
of  obftinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I have  fre- 
quently found  this  medicine,  when  given  accord- 
ing to  the  Doflor’s  diredions,  prove  very  fuccelT- 
ful.  The  dofe  is  a table-fpoonful  night  and  morn- 
ing ; at  the  fame  time  walking  the  fore  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  it.  In  a letter  which  I had  from 
the  doftor  a little  before  his  death,  he  informed 
me,  “ That  he  obferved  walking  the  fore  thrice 

a-day 
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a-day  with  the  folution  of  a triple  ftrength  was  very 
beneficial 

A firtulous  ulcer  can  fcIJom  be  cured  without  an 
operation.  It  muft  either  be  laid  open  fo  as  to  have 
its  callous  parts  deftroyed  by  fome  corrofive  applica- 
tion, or  they  muft  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the  knife: 
but  as  this  operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  expert 
furgeon,  there  is  no  occafion  to  defcribe  it.  Ulcers 
about  the  anus  are  moft  apt  to  become  fiftulous,  and 
are  very  difficult  to  cure.  Some  indeed  pretend  to 
have  found  Ward’s  fiftula  pafte  very  fucceisful  in  this 
complaint.  It  is  not  a dangerous  medicine,  and  be- 
ing eafily  procured,  it  may  deferve  a trial i but  as 
thefe  ulcers  generally  proceed  from  an  ill  habit  of 
body,  they  will  feldom  yield  to  any  thing  except  a 
long  courfe  of  regimen,  alfifted  by  medicines,  which 
are  calculated  to  corredl  that  particular  habit,  and 
to  induce  an  almoft  total  change  in  the  confti- 
tution. 


CHAP.  LI. 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

WHEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or 
articulation  fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  func- 
tions, it  is  faid  to  be  luxatsd  or  dijlocatcd.  As  this 
often  happens  to  perfons  in  fituations  where  no  me- 
dical affiftance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means 
limbs,  and  even  lives,  are  frequently  loft,  we  ffiall 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing 

• In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received 
from  tight  rollers,  or  wearing  a laced  flocking,  as  this  prevents 
the  flux  of  humours  to  the  fores,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal. 

the 
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the  moft  common  luxations,  and  thofe  which  re- 
quire immediare  afTillance.  Any  perfon  of  com- 
mon fenfc  and  rrfolution,  who  is  prefent  when  3. 
diflocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  more  ferv-icc 
to  the  patient,  than  the  moft  expert  furgeon  can 
after  the  fwdling  and  inflammation  have  come  on. 
When  thefe  are  prefent,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the 
ftate  of  the  joint,  and  dangerous  to  attempt  a re- 
duili  -nj  and  by  waiting  till  they  are  gone  off,  the 
mufcles  become  fo  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled  up, 
that  the  bone  can  never  afterwards  be  retained  in 
its  place. 

A recent  diflfication  may  generally  be  reduced 
by  extenfion  alone,  which  muft  always  be  greater 
or  lefs  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles 
which  move  the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and 
other  circumftanccs  of  the  patient.  When  the 
bone  has  been  out  of  its  place  for  any  confiderablc 
time,  and  a fwelling  or  inflammation  has  come  on, 
it  will  be  neceflTar5'  to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after 
fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  foft  poultices  with 
vinegar  to  it  Lr  fome  time  before  the  redudUon  is 
attempted. 

All  that  is  neceftary  after  the  redudlion,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine 
to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfedlly  eafy.  Many 
bad  confcquenccs  proceed  from  the  negled  of  this 
rule.  A diflocation  fcldom  happens  without  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being  ftretched  and 
fometimes  torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they 
recover  their  ftrength  and  rone,  all  goes  on  very  well ; 
but  if  the  injury  be  increaled  by  too  frequent  an  exer- 
tion of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weak 
and  difeafed  ever  after. 
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The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning, 
blows,  falls,  chewing  hard  fubftances,  or  the  like. 
It  is  eafily  known  from  the  patient’s  being  unable  to 
Ihut  his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of 
the  under  jaw  do  not  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the 
upper;  befides,  the  chin  either  hangs  down  or  is 
thrown  toward  one  fide,  and  the  patient  is  neither 
able  to  fpeak  diftindlly,  nor  to  fwallow  without  con- 
fiderable  difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a diflocated  jaw, 
is  to  fet  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool,  fo  as  an  af- 
fiftant  may  hold  the  head  firm  by  preffing  it  againft 
his  bread.  The  operator  is  then  to  thruft  his  two 
thumbs,  being  firft  wrapt  up  with  linen  cloths 
that  they  may  not  flip,  as  far  back  into  the  pa^ 
tient’s  mouth  as  he  can,  while  his  fingers  are  ap- 
plied to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has  got  firm 
hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it  ftrongly  down- 
wards and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapfed 
heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  puffied  into  their  for- 
mer cavities. 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have 
a peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One 
of  them  puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient’s 
chin,  then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient, 
pulls  him  up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpend  him  from 
the  ground.  This  method  often  fucceeds,  but  we 
think  it  a dangerous  one,  and  therefore  recommend 
the  former. 
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The  neck  may  be  dlflocated  by  fivlls,  violent 
blows,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  re- 
ceives no  affiftance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes 
people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken  ; it  is,  how- 
ever, for  the  moft  part  only  partially  dillocated, 
and  may  be  reduced  by  almoft  any  perfon  who  has 
refolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A complete  dif- 
location  of  the  neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  im- 
mediately deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion  j his 
neck  fwells,  his  countenance  appears  bloated;  his 
chin  lies  upon  his  bread,  and  his  face  is  generally 
turned  towards  one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon 
ihould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the 
ground,  and  the  operator  muft  place  himfelf  behind 
him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
both  hands,  while  he  makes  a refiftance  by  placing 
his  knees  againft  the  patient’s  Ihoulders.  In  this 
pofture  he  muft  pull  the  head  with  confiderable 
force,  gently  twifting  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the 
face  be  turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that 
the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known  from 
the  noife  which  the  bones  generally  make  when  go- 
ing in,  the  patient’s  beginning  to  breathe,  and  the 
head  continuing  in  its  natural  pofture. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more 
eafy  to  perform  than  deferibe.  I have  known  in- 
ftances  of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by 
women,  and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  educa- 
tion.  After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  bled,  and  fhould  be  fuffered  to  reft  for  Ibmc 
days,  till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 


I 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back- 
bone is  very  (trong,  they  are  not  often  diflocated. 
It  does  however  fometimes  happen,  which  is  a fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a 
rib  is  diflocated  ei'hrr  upwards  or  downwards,  in 
order  to  replace  it,  the  patient  fhould  be  laid  upon, 
his  belly  on  a table,  and  the  operator  muft  en- 
deavour to  pufb  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  pro-, 
per  place.  Should  this  method  not  fucceed,  the 
arm  of  the  difnrdered  fide  may  be  fulpended  over 
a gate  or  ladder,  and,  while  the  ribs  are  thus 
ftretched  afundcr,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  out  of 
place  may  be  thruft  into  their  former  fituation. 

Thofe  diflocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and 
the  mofl:  difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand 
nor  any  inftrument  can  be  ap,.died  internally  to  di- 
reft  the  luxated  heads  of  the  ribs  Almoft  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient 
upon  his  belly  over  a calk,  or  fome  gibbous  body, 
and  to  move  the  fore-part  of  the  rio  inward  to- 
wards the  back,  fometimes  fhaking  iti  by  this 
means  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  flip  into 
their  former  place. 

dislocation  of  the  shoulder. 

The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be 
diflocated  in  various  dircdions : it  happens  how- 
ever mofl  frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldom 
dircftly  upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  ar.ticu- 
lation,  as  well  as  from  its  expofure  to  external  in- 
' S juries. 
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juries,  this  bone  is  the  mod  fubjedt  to  diflocation 
of  any  in  the  body.  A diflocation  of  the  humerus 
may  be  knpwn  by  a depreffion  or  cavity  on  the  top 
of  the  (boulder,  and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm. 
When  the  diflocation  is  downward  or  forward,  the 
arm  is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived 
under  the  arm-pit;  but  when  it  is  backward,  there 
appears  a protuberance  behind  the  fhoulder,  and 
the  arm  is  thrown  forwards  toward  the  bread. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of 
the  fhoulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  dool, 
and  to  caufe  an  aflidant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it 
may  not  give  way  to  the  extenfion,  while  another 
lays  hold  of  the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and 
gradually  extends  it.  The  operator  then  puts  a 
napkin  under  the  patient’s  arm,  and  caufes  it  to 
be  tied  behind  his  own  neck : by  this,  while  a dif- 
fident extenfion  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  direds  it  into  its 
proper  place.  There  are  various  machines  invented 
for  facilitating  this  operation,  but  the  hand  of  an 
expert  furgeon  is  always  more  fafe.  In  young  and 
delicate  patients,  I have  generally  found  it  a very 
eafy  matter  to  reduce  the  (boulder,  by  extending 
the  arm  with  one  hand,  and  thrufting  in  the  head 
of  the  bone  with  the  other.  In  making  the  exten- 
fion, the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a little  bent. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in 
any  diredion.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protu- 
berance may  be  obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm 
towards  which  the  bone  is  pufhed,  from  which, 
and  the  patient’s  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a diflo- 
cation of  this  joint  may  eafily  be  known. 


Two 
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Two  alliftants  are  generally  neceffary  for  redu- 
cing a diflocation  of  the  elbow ; one  of  them  muft 
lay  hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below 
the  joint,  and  make  a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while 
the  operator  returns  the  bones  into  their  proper 
place.  Afterwards  the  arm  muft  be  bent,  and  fuf- 
pended  for  fome  time  with  a fling  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  are  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow, 
■viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in  different  diredlions, 
and  thrufting  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

"When  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and 
the  leg  is  longer  than  the  other ; but  when  it  is 
difplaccd  backward,  it  is  ufually  piifhed  upward  at 
the  fame  time,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  fliort- 
cned,  and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and 
downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  re- 
duced, muft  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  faft 
by  bandages,  or  held  by  affiftants,  while  by  others 
an  extenfion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about 
the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a little  above  the  knee. 
While  the  extenfion  is  made,  the  operator  muft 
pufh  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets 
into  the  focket.  If  the  diflocation  be  outward,  the 
patient  muft  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the 
extenfion,  the  head  of  the  bone  muft  be  puflied 
inward. 

Diflocations  of  the  knees^  ancles^  and  toss,  are 
reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
upper  extremities,  viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  m 
oppofite  direftions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the 
" n bones. 
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bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  cxtenfion  alone 
is  fufficient,  and  the  bone  Will  Hip  into  its  place 
merely  by  pulling  the  limb  With  fufficierit  forcef  It 
is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is  fufficient  for 
the  redudion  of  diQoCations.  Skill  and  addrefs 
will  often  fucceed  better  than  force.  I have  known 
a diflocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man, 
after  all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by  fix  had  proved 
ineffcdluaJ; 


CHAP.  Lll. 

OF  BROKEN  BONES, 

^HERE  is,  in  mofl  country  villages,  fome 
perfon  who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing 
fradures.  Though  in  general  fuch  perfons  are  very 
ignorantj  yet  fome  of  them  are  Very  fuccelsful; 
which  evidently  proves,  that  a fmall  degree  of 
learning,  with  a fufficient  fhare  of  common  fenlc 
and  a mechanical  head,  will  enable  a man  to  be 
iilcful  in  this  way.  We  would,  however,  advife 
people  never  to  employ  fuch  operators,  when  an 
expert  and  fkilful  furgeon  can  be  hadj  but  when 
that  is  impradlicable,  they  muft:  be  employed : we 
ffiali  therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to  their 
confideration : 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet 
ought  in  all  rcfpedls  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflam- 
matory fever.  He  fhould  likewife  be  kept  quiet 
and  cool,  and  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyfters  • 

conveniently  adminiflered! 
by  tood  that  is  of  an  opening  quality ; as  frewed 
pTuneSi  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  ipinage,  and 
the  like.  It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked, 

0^*1  that 
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that  perfons  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  live  high, 
are  not  all  of  a fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a very  low 
diet.  This  might  have  fatal  effe£ls.  There  is  often 
a necefTity  for  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  fome 
meafure,  v;here  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might  require 
a different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient 
immediately  after  a fradture,  efpecally  if  _ he  be 
young,  of  a full  habit,  or  has  at  the  fame  time  re- 
ceived any  bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation  fliould 
not  only  be  performed  foon  after  the  accident  hap- 
pens, but  if  the  patient  be  very  feverifh,  it  may  be 
repeated  next  day.  When  feveral  of  the  ribs  are 
broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  neceffary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body 
are  broken,  the  patient  muft  keep  his  bed  for  feve- 
ral weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  however, 
that  he  fhould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon 
his  back.  This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and 
frets  the  patient’s  fkin,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy. 
After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be  gently  raifed  up, 
and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a bed-chair, 
or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great 
care,  however,  muft  be  taken  in  raifing  him  up  and 
laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exertions  himfelf, 
otherwife  the  adlion  of  the  mufcles  may  pull  the  bone 
out  of  its  place*. 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  coun- 
terading  the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments 
of  broken  bones  ; but  as  deferiptions  of  thefe  without  drawings 
would  be  of  little  ufe,  I fliall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  and 
ufeful  performance  on  the  nature  and  cure  offraauret,  lately  pub- 
lilhed  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitkin,  furgeon,  in  Edinburgh  ; 
wherein  that  gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account  of  the 
machines  recommended  in  fraftures  by  former  authors,  but  has 
likeivife  added  feveral  improvements  of  his  own,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly ufeful  in  compound  fraftures,  and  in  cafes  where  patients 
with  broken  bones  are  obliged  to  be  tranfported  from  one  place  to 
another. 
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It  is  of  great  ^ importance  to  keep  the  patient 
dry  and  dean  while  in  this  fituatlon.  By  neoled;- 
ing  this,  he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he 
is  forced  to  keep  fhifdng  places  for  eafe.  I have 
known  a fradured  thigh-bone,  after  it  had  been  kept 
ftraight  for  above  a fortnight,  difplaced  by  this  means, 
and  continue  bent  for  life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could 
be  done. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken, 
to  keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually 
upon  the  ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It  is 
both  uneafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to 
the  cure.  The  beft  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a 
little  bent.  This  is  the  pofture  into  which  every 
animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it  goes  to  reft,-  and  in 
which  feweft  mufcles  are  upon  the  ftretch.  It  is 
cafily  affe<5led,  by  cither  laying  the  patient  upon  his 

fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  pofitiori 
of  the  limb. 

Bone- fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether 
the  bone  be  not  fliattered  or  broken  into  feveral 
pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  necef- 
fary  to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  off,  other- 
wife  a gangrene  or  mortification  may  enfue  The 
horror  which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  a’ftiputa- 
tion  often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch  cafes 
till  too  late.  I have  known  this  principle  operate 
lo  ftrongly,  that  a limb,  where  the  bones  were 
fliattered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces,  was  not  am- 
putated before  the  third  day  after  the  accident,  when 
the  gangrene  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  the 
operation  ufelefs. 

_ When  a fradure  is  accompanied  with  a wound 

It  muft  be  dreffed  in  all  refpeds  as  a common 
Wound. 

All  that  art  can  do_  towards  the  cure  of  a bro- 
ken bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfcdly  ftraight,  and  to 
keep  It  quite  eafy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurr. 

Qil  2 They 
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They  had  much  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A 
great  many  of  the  bad  confequences  which  fucceed 
to  fradured  bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages.  This 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  excefs  of  art,  or 
rather  the  abufe  of  it,  does  more  mifchief  than  would 
be  occafioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  moft 
fudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever  knownj 
happened  where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all, 
Some  method  however  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the 
member  fteady ; but  this  may  be  done  many  ways 
without  bracing  it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  beft  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  pafteboard.  Thefe,  if 
moiftened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  aflume  the 
fhape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient, 
by  the  affiftance  of  a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  retention.  The  bandage  which  we  would 
recommend  is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails. 
It  is  much  eafier  applied  and  taken  off  than  roll- 
ers, and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  retention 
equally  well.  The  fplints  fliould  always  be  as  long  as 
the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  the  frac- 
ture is  in  the  leg. 

In  fradfures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot 
be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plafter  may  be  applied 
over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep 
himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may 
occafion  fneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like. 
He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a ftraight  pofture,  and 
Ihould  take  care  that  his  llomach  be  conftantly  dif- 
tended,  by  taking  frequently  fome  light  food,  and 
drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 

The  moft;  proper  external  application  for  a fradfure 
is  oxycratCy  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  The 
bandages  fhould  be  wet  with  this  at  every  dreffing. 
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Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  .confe- 
quences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvi- 
ous ; they  are  generally  neglecSled.  When  a bone  h 
broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  member 
eafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of  itj  but  when 
a joint  is  only  drained,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can 
ftiil  make  a fliift  to  move  it,  is  forty  to  lofe  his  time 
for  fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceives 
himfelf,  and  converts  into  an  incurable  malady  what 
might  have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the  part 
eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a fliralned  limb 
in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be 
done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But 
the  cudom  of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold 
water  for  a long  time  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes 
indead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce a difeafe  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  forne  other  bandage,  pretty 
tight  about  the  drained  part,  is  likewife  of  ufe.  It 
helps  to  redore  the  proper  tone  of  the  veffels,  and 
prevents  the  aflion  of  the  parts  from  increafing  the 
difeafe.  It  fhould  not  however  be  applied  too  tight. 
I have  frequently  known  bleeding  near  the  affedlcd 
part  have  a very  good  effeid : but  what  we  would 
recommend  above  all  is  eaje.  It  is  more  to  be  depended 
on  than  any  medicine,  and  fcldom  fails  to  remove  the 
complaint*. 

• A great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for 
ftrains,  fome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following 
are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  with  the  greateft  fatety,  viz.  poultices 
made  of  ftale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  fpirits  of 
wine,  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit  diluted  with  a double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  common 
fomentation,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine. 

Qdid 
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Children  and  old  people  are  moft  liable  to  this 
difeafe.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned  by 
exceffive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like. 
Jn  the  latter,  it  is  commonly  the  efFed  of  blows  or 
violent  exertions  of  the  ftrength,  as  leaping,  carry- 
ing great  weights,  &c.  In  both  a relaxed  aabit, 
indolence,  and  an  oily  or  very  moift  diet,  difpofe  the 
body  to  this  difeafe. 

A rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  dif- 
covered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  obftinate 
coftivcnefs  give  reafon  to  fufpcd  an  obftrudion  of 
the  bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures  ufually 
happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The  protu- 
fion  of  a very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occafion 
all  thefe  fymptoms  j and,  if  not  returned  in  due  time, 
will  prove  fatal. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very 
low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  not 
return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle 
prelfure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  fticking- 
plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  parr,  and  a proper 
trufs  or  bandage  muft  be  conftantly  worn  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and  apply- 
ing thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well 
known.  The  child  mull,  as  far  as  polTible,  be  kept 
from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  exertions,  till  the 
rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with  great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caufe  to 
be  inflamed,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  re- 
turning it,  and  fometimes  the  thing  is  quite  im- 
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prafticable  without  an  operation  j a defcription  of 
which  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  As  I have  been 
fortunate  enough,  however,  alwap  to  fucceed  in 
my  attempts  to  return  the  gut,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the  power 
of  every  man,  I fhall  briefly  mention  the  method 

which  I generally  purfue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  mufl:  be  laid 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his 
breech  raifed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  fituation 
flannel-cloths  wrung  out  of  a decodlion  of  mal- 
lows and  camomile- flowers,  or,  if  thele  are  not  at 
hand,  of  warm  water,  mufl:  be  applied  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  A clyfter  made  of  this  decoftion, 
with  a large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  an  ounce  or  two 
of  fait,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thefe 
Ibould  not  prove  fuccefsful,  recourfe  mufl:  be  had 
to  preffure.  If  the  tumour  be  very  hard,  confider- 
able  force  will  be  necelTary  j but  it  is  not  force  alone 
which  fucceeds  here.  The  operator,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  makes  a preffure  with  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  mufl:  with  his  fingers  artfully  condudl  the  gut 
in  by  the  fame  aperture  through  which  it  came  out. 
The  manner  of  doing  this  can  be  much  eafier^  con- 
ceived than  deferibed.  Should  thefe  endeavours  prove 
ineffcdual,  clyfters  of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be 
tried.  Thefe  have  been  often  known  to  fucceed 
where  every  other  method  failed. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfifling  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe  may  fuggeft,  mofl:  hernias 
might  be  reduced  without  an  operation.  Cutting 
for  the  hernia  is  a nice  and  difiicult  matter.  I would 
therefore  advife  furgeons  to  try  every  method  of 
returning  the  gut  before  they  have  recourfe  to  the 
knife.  1 have  once  and.  again  fucceeded  by  perfe- 
vering  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons  had 
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declared  the  reduftion  of  the  gut  impradicable  with- 
out an  operation  *. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  mufl: 
wear  a fteel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  deferibe 
this,  as  it  may  always  be  had  ready  made  from  the 
artifts.  Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the 
wearer  for  fome  time,  but  by  cuftom  they  become 
quite  eafy.  No  perfon  who  has  had  a rupture  after 
he  arrived  at  man’s  eftate  fhould  ever  be  without 
one  of  thefe  bandages. 

Perfons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights, 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They  fhould  like- 
wife  avoid  windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors  j and 
fhould  carefully  guard  againft  catching  cold. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

OF  casualties. 

TT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance 
loft,  may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.  Ac- 
cidents frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  pro- 
per means  are  not  ufed  to  counteract  their  cfFctls. 

* I wou'd  here  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  pradU- 
tioner,  when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  with  ob. 
llinate  cotlivenefs,  to  examine  the  groins  and  every  place  wher< 
a rup.u  e m«y  happen,  in  »Tdef  that  it  may  be  immediately  re- 
duced By  negleftirig  this,  many  perifh  who  were  not  lufpedted 
to  nave  had  ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead  I have  known 
this  happen  where  half  a dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in  altend,- 
ance.  ‘ 
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No  perfon  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by 
any  accident,  unlefs  where  the  ftru£lure  of  the 
heart,  brain,  or  fame  organ  neceflary  to  life,  is 
evidently  deftroyed.  The  action  of  thefe  organs 
may  be  fo  far  impaired  as  even  to  be  for  feme  time 
imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In 
this  cafe,  however,  if  the  fluids  be  fuflered  to  grow 
pold,  it  will  be  impofllble  to  put  them  again  in 
motion,  even  though  the  folids  fliould  recover  their 
power  of  ading.  Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the 
Jungs  has  been  ftopt  by  unwholefome  vapour,  the 
aeflion  of  the  heart  by  a ftroke  on  the  breaft,  or  the 
functions  of  the  brain  by  a blow  on  the  head,  if 
the  perfon  be  fuffered  to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  all 
probability  continue  foj  but,  if  the  body  be  kept 
warm,  as  foon  as  the  injured  part  has  recovered  its 
power  of  afting,  the  fluids  will  again  begin  to  move, 
and  all  the  vital  fundlions  will  be  reftored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuftom  immediately  to  confign 
over  to  death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune, 
by  a fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  appearance  of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  in- 
Itcad  of  being  carried  into  a warm  houfc,  and  laid 
by  the  fire,  or  put  to  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hur- 
ried away  to  church,  or  a barn,  or  fome  ocher  cold 
damp  houfe,  where,  after  a fruitlefs  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead 
and  no  further  notice  taken  of  him.  This  conduct 
fcerris  to  be  the  refult  of  ignorance,  fupported  by 
an  ancient  fuperftitious  notion,  whiv':h  forbids  the 
body  of  any  perfon  killed  by  accident  to  be  laid 
in  an  houfe  that  is  inhabited.  What  the  ground  of 
this  fuperftition  may  be,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  in- 
quire j but  furely  the  condud  founded  upon  it  is 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reafon,  humanity,  and 
common  fenfe. 
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When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of 
life,  our  firft  bufinefs  is  to  inquire  into  the  c?.ufe. 
We  ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fub- 
llance  be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet;  and,  if 
that  is  the  cafe,  attempts  muft  be  made  to  remove 
it.  When  unwholefome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  pa- 
tient ought  immediately  to  be  removed  out  of  it. 

If  the  circulation  be  fuddenly  flopped,  from  any 
cahfe  whatever,  except  mere  weaknefs,  the  patient 
fhould  be  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  how,  he 
may  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with 
warm  cloths,  &c.  to  promote  the  circulation. 
When  the  caufe  cannot  be  fuddenly  removed,  our 
great  aim  muft  be  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  by 
rubbing  the  patient  with  hot  cloths,  or  fait,  and 
covering  his  body  with  warm  fand,  afhes,  or  the 
like. 

I fhould  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  affiftance, 
would  often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  moft 
likely  means  for  relieving  the  unhappy  fufferers ; 
but  as  I have  been  happily  anticipated  in  this  part 
of  my  fubjed  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tiftot, 

I fhall  content  myfelf  with  collecling  fuch  of  his  ob- 
fervations  as  feem  to  be  the  moft  important,  and  ' 
adding  fuch  of  my  own  as  have  occurred  in  the  courfc  j 
of  practice  i 

OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE  . 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  com- 
mon, and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  gene- 
rally the  effect  of  carelelfnefs.  Children  fhould  be  . 
taucrht  to  chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  ■ 
intcT  their  mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for 

them 
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them  to  fwallow.  But  children  are  not  the  only 
perfons  guilty  of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  I 
^now  many  adults  who  put  pins,  nails,  and  other 
fiiarp-poinied  fubftances  in  their  mouths  upon  every 
occafion,  and  fome  who  even  fleep  with  the  former 
there  ail  night.  This  condudt  is  exceedingly  inju- 
dicious, as  a fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty  other  ac-r 
cidents,  may  force  over  the  fubftance  before  the  per- 
fon  is  aware  *. 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet, 
there  are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  w'z.  either  by 
extratfting  it,  or  puftiing  it  down.  The  fafefl:  and 
moft  certain  way  is  to  extradl  it;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  eafieft: ; it  may  therefore  be  more  eli- 
gible fometimes  to  thruft  it  down,  efpecially  when 
the  obftrufling  body  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  ftomach. 
The  fubftances  which  may  be  pufhed  down  without 
danger  are,  all  common  nourifhing  ones,  as  bread, 
flefh,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigeftible  bodies,  . 
as  cork,  wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch 
like,  ought  if  poftible  to  be  extracled,  efpecially  if 
thde  bodies  be  lharp-pointed,  as  pin*s,  needles,  fifh- 
bones,  bits  of  glals,  &c. 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  paflTed  in  too 
deep,  we  ftiould  endeavour  to  extraft  them  with 
our  fingers,  which  method  often  fucceeds.  When 
they  are  lower,  we  muft  make  ufc  of  nippers,  or  a 
fmall  pair  of  forceps,  fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this 
attempt  to  extradt  rarely  fucceeds,  if  the  fubftance 
be  of  a flexible  nature,  and  has  defeended  far  into 
the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  t>e  duly 
applied,  crotchets,  a Iqnd  of  hooks,  muft  be  em- 

* A woman  in  one  of  the  hofpitals  of  this  city  lately  dif- 
charged  a great  number  of  pins,  which  (he  had  fwailowed  in  the 
courie  oi  her  buftnefs,  through  ait  ulcer  in  her  fide. 

fbyed. 
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ployed,  Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending 
a piece  of  pretty  llrong  irtm  wire  at  one  end.  It 
niuft  be  introduced  in  the  flat  way;  and  for  the 
better  conducing  it,  there  fhould  likewife  be  a 
curve  or  bending  at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve 
as  a kind  of  handle  to  it;  which  has  this  further 
ufe,  that  it  may  be  fecured  by  a firing  tied  to  it,  a 
circumftance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  inftriiment 
employed  on  fuch  occafions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  acci-r 
dents  as  have  fometimes  enfued  from  thefe  inflru- 
ments  flipping  out  pf  the  operator’s  hand.  After 
the  crotchet  has  paffed  below  the  fubftance  that 
obftrufts  the  pafTage,  it  is  drawn  up  again,  and 
hooks  up  the  body  along  with  it.  The  crotchet  is 
alfb  very  convenient,  when  a fubftance  fomewhat 
flexible,  as  a pin  or  fifh-bonc,  flicks  acrofs  the  gul- 
let, the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  feizing  them  about 
their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  d;fengages 
them;  or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fubflances,  ferves 
to  break  them. 

When  the  obftruding  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only 
flop  up  a part  of  the  pafTage,  and  which  may  either 
eafily  elude  the  hook,  or  flraiten  it  by  their  refift- 
ance,  a kind  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool, 
or  filk,  may  be  ufed.  A piece  of  fine  wire  of  a 
proper  length  may  be  bent  into  a circle,  about  the 
middle,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long 
unbent  fides  brought  parallel,  and  near  each  other : 
thefe  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  circular 
part  or  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet,  in  order  to 
be  conduced  about  the  obflrufting  body,  and  fo 
to  extrafl  it.  More  flexible  rings  made  be  made  of 
wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall  pack-thread,  which 
may  be  waj^ed  for  their  greater  ftrength  and  confifl- 
ence.  One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tied  faft  to  a handle 
of  iron  wire,  whale- bone,  or  any  kind  of  flexible 
wood,  and  by  this  means  introduced,  in  order  to 
furround  the  obftruding  fubftance,  and  to  draw  it 

out. 
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out.  Several  of  thefe  rings  pafled  thtough  one 
another  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to  lay  hold 
of  the  obftrudfing  body  which  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  fhould  mifs  it..  Thefe  rings 
have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fub- 
ftance  to  be  extrafled  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may 
then,  by  turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  ftrongiy 
in  the  ring  thus  twilled,  as  to  be  moved  every 
way,  which  muft  in  many  cafes  be  a confiderable 
advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy  oc- 
cafions  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fwelling 
confiderably  on  being  wet  is  the  principal  found- 
ation of  its  ufefulnefs  here.  If  any  fubftance  is 
ftopt  in  the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the 
whole  palTage,  a bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced 
into  that  part  which  is  unftopt,  and  beyond  the 
fubftance.  The  fponge  foon  dilates,  and  grows 
larger  in  this  moift  fituationj  and  indeed  the  en- 
largement of  it  may  be  forwarded  by  making  the 
patient  fwallow  a few  drops  of  water.  Afterwards 
it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  is 
fattened ; and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  return 
through  the  fmall  cavity  by  which  it  was  conveyed 
in,  it  draws  out  the  obftruding  body  along  with 
it. 

The  compreffibility  of  fponge  is  another  found-* 
ation  of  its  ufefulnels  in  fuch  cafes.  A ’pretty  large 
piece  of  fponge  may  be  comprelfed  or  fqutezed 
into  a fmall  fize,  by  winding  a ftring  of  tape  clofely 
about  it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwound,  and 
withdrawn,  after  the  fponge  has  been  introduced* 
A bit  of  fponge  may  like  wife  be  comprelfed  by  a 
piece  of  whale-bone  fplit  at  one  end;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  introduced  in  luch  a manner  as  not  to 
hurt  the  patient. 

I have  o.ften  known  pins  and  other  lharp  bodies, 
v/hich  had  ftuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by 

caufing 
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caufing  the  perfon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat 
tied  to  a thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again. 
This  is  fafer  than  fwallowing  fponge,  and  vdll  often 
anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful,  there 
remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient 
vomit:  but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  fervice, 
unlefs  when  fuch  obllrufting  bodies  are  fimply 
engaged  in,  and  not  hooked  or  ftuck  into  the 
iides  of  the  gullet,  as  in  this  cafe  vomiting  might 
fomctimes  occafion  further  mifchief.  If  the  patient 
can  fwallovv,  vomiting  may  be  excited  by  taking 
half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  in 
powder  made  into  a draught.  If  he  is  not  able  to 
fwallow,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite  vomit- 
ing, by  tickling  his  throat  with  a feather;  and,  if 
that  fhould  not  fucceed,  a clyiler  of  tobacco  may  be 
adminiflered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
tobacco  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water;  this  has 
often  been  found  to  fucceed,  when  other  attempts  to 
excite  vomiting  had  failed. 

When  the  obftrudling  body  is  of  fuch  a nature 
that  it  may  with  fafety  be  pullied  downwards,  this 
may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a wax- candle  oiled, 
and  a little  heated,  lb  as  to  make  it  flexible;  or  a 
piece  of  whalebone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with 
a fponge  faftened  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impolTible  to  extrad  even  thofe 
bodies  which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the 
llomach,  we  mufl:  then  prefer  the  leaft  of  two  evils, 
and  rather  run  the  hazard  of  pufhing  them  down 
than  fulfer  the  patient  to  perifli  in  a few  minutes ; 
and  we  ought  to  fcruple  this  refolution  the  lefs,  as 
a great  many  inftances  have  happened,  where  the 
fwallowing  of  fuch  hurtful  and  indigeftible  fub- 
ftances  has  been  followed  by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifefl:  that  all  endeavours  either 
to  extrad  or  pulh  down  the  fubftance  muft  prove 

6 ineffedual. 
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inefFecftual,  they  fliould  be  difcontinued  j becaufe 
the  inflammation  occafioned  by  pcrfifting  in  them 
might  be  as  dangerous  as  the  obftrudion  itfelf. 
Some  have  died  in  confequence  of  the  inflammation, 
even  after  the  body  which  caufed  the  obftru6lion 
had  been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  fhould  often  fwallow,  or,  if  he 
cannot,  he  fliould  frequently  receive  by  injeftion 
through  a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach 
down  to  the  gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm 
milk  and  water,  barley-  water,  or  a decodion  of  mal- 
lows. Injedions  of  this  kind  not  only  foften  and 
footh  the  irritated  parts,  but,  when  thrown  in  with 
force,  are  often  more  fuccefsful  in  loofening  the 
obftrudion  than  all  attempts  with  inftruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  obftruding  body  in  the  part,  the  pa- 
tient mufl;  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory 
difeafe.  He  fliould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low- 
diet,  and  have  his  whole  neck  furrounded  with 
emollient  poultices.  The  like  treatment  mufl:  ahb 
be  ufed,  if  there  be  any  reafon  to  fufped  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  paifeges,  though  the  obftruding  body 
be  removed. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loof- 
ened  the  inhering  body  more  efFedually  than  inftru- 
ments. Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced 
up  a fubftance  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet;  but  this 
is  ftill  more  proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fub- 
ftance gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this  cafe  vo- 
miting and  fneezing  are  iikewife  t6  be  excited. 
Pins,  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  fre- 
quently difcharged  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
carriage. 

When  any  indigeftible  fubftance  has  been  forced 
down  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  fliogld  ufe  a very 

mild 
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mild  arid  fmobth  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  fruits  and 
farinaceous  fubftances,  as  puddings,  pottage,  and 
fbups.  He  fliould  avoid  all  heating  and  irritating 
things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch  like; 
and  his  drink  flaould  be  milk  arid  water,  barley- 
v/ater,  or  wney. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed, 
that  the  patier.t  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth, 
he  muft  be  riourifticd  by  clyftcrs  of  foup,  jelly,  and 
the  like. 

W hen  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediately 
fulfbcated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paflage  is 
vaniflied,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  refpiration 
be  riot  reftorcd  j the  operation  of  bronchototnyy  of 
opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  muft  be  direftly  per- 
formed. As  this  operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an 
expert  I'urgeori,  nor  very  painful  to  the  patient,  and 
is  often  the  only  method  which  can  be  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies,  we  thought  proper  to 
mention  it,  though  it  fliould  only  be  attempted  by 
perfons  Ikiiled  in  furgery. 
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When  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of 
an  hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no  confiderable 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circum- 
ftances  may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch 
an  unfortunate  fituation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term, 
we  fliould  never  too  foon  refign  the  unhappy  objedt 
to  his  fate,  but  try  every  method  for  his  relief^ 
as  there  are  many  well  attefted  proofs  of  the  recovery 
of  perfons  to  life  and  health  who  had  been  takert 
out  of  the  water  apparently  dead,  and  who  remained 
a confiderable  time  without  exhibiting  any  figns  of 
life. 


The 
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The  firfl:  thing  to  be^  done,  after  the  body  is 
taken  out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as  foon  as 
poflibJe  to  fome  convenient  place  where  the  necef- 
fary  operations  for  its  recovery  may  be  performed. 
In  doing  this,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  bruifc  or 
injure  the  body  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural  pofture 
with  the  head  downwards,  or  the  like.  If  an  adult 
body,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  a bed,  or  on  ftraw, 
with  the  head  a little  raifed,  and  carried  on  a cart  or 
on  men’s  fhoulders,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and  ealy 
a pofition  as  poffible.  A fmall  body  may  be  carried 
in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently 
drowned,  the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is, 
to  reft  ore  the  natural  warmth,  upon  which  all  the 
vital  functions  depend ; and  to  excite  thefe  func- 
tions by  the  application  of  ftimulants,  not  only  to 
the  fkin,  but  likewife  to  the  lungs,  inteftines, 
^c. 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the 
perfon’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effeaual  ob- 
ftacle  to  his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  ftrip- 
ping  him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  muft  be 
Itrongly  rubbed  for  a confiderable  time  with  coarfe 
linen  clotnes,  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made  ; and,  as 
foon  as  a v/ell-heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may 
be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  ftiould  be  continued. 
Warm  cloths  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  of  warm  water  to  the  foies  of  his  feet,  and 
to  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  ftiould  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe ; and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and 
pit  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm 
brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine.  The  temples  ought  alfo 
to  be  chafed  with  volatile  fpirits  j and  ftimulating 
powders,  as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram,  may  be 
blown  up  the  noftrils. 
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To  renew  the  breathing  a llrong  perfon  may 
blow  his  own  breath  into  the  patie*nt’s  mouth  with 
all  the  force  he  can,  holding  his  noftrils  at  the 
fame  time.  When  it  can  be  perceived  by  the 
rifing  of  the  cheft  or  belly  that  the  lungs  are  filled 
with  air,  the  perfon  ought  to  defift  from  blowing, 
and  fhould  prefs  the  bread  and  belly  fo  as  to  ex- 
pel the  air  again  •,  and  this  operation  may  be  re- 
peated for  fome  time,  alternately  inflating  and  de- 
prefling the  lungs  fo  as  to  imitate  natural  refpira- 
tion. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner, 
it  may  be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of 
the  noflrils,  and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other 
clofe.  Dr.  Monro  for  this  piirpoie  recommends  a 
wooden  pipe  fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftril, 
and  at  the  other  for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon^s 
mouth,  or  for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bel- 
lows, to  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  ne- 
ceffary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  cheft  by  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  neceflfary  to  make  an 
opening  into  the  wind- pipe  for  this  purpoie.  It  is 
needlefs,  however,  to  fpend  time  in  deferibing  this 
operation,  as  it  fhould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by 
perfons  frilled  in  furgery. 

To  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  the  fume  of  tobacco 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfter.  There  are 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  ptir- 
pofe  which  may  be  ufed  when  at  hand}  but  where 
thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done 
by  a common  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  the 
pipe  muft  be  filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and, 
after  the  fmall  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the 
fundament,  the  fmoke  may  be  forced  up  by  blow- 
ing through  a piece  of  paper  full  of  holes  wrap- 
ped round  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing 
tnrough  an  empty  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which  ^ is 
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applied  clofe  to  that  of  the  other.  This  may 
alfo  be  done  in  the  following  manner : A com- 
mon clyftcr-pipe  with  a bag  mounted  upon  it  may 
be  introduced  into  the  fundament,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  may  be  applied  round  the  fmall  end  of 
a tobacco-pipe,  in  the  bowl  of  which  tobacco  is  to 
be  kindledj’and  the  fmoke  blown  up  as  direfted 
above.  Should  it  be  found  imprafticable  to  throw 
up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  clyfters  of  warm  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  fait  and  fome  wine  or 
fpirits,  may  be  frequently  adminiftered.  This  may 
be  done  by  a common  clyfter-bag,  and  pipe;  but, 
as  it  ought  to  be  thrown  well  up,  a pretty  large  fyringc 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  at- 
tendants ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into 
which  the  perfon  Ihould  be  put,  if  the  above  en- 
deavours prove  ineffedtual.  Where  there  are  no 
conveniences  for  ufing  the  warm  bath,  the  body 
may  be  covered  with  warm  fait,  land,  afhes,  grains, 
or  fuch  like.  Tiifot  mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl 
who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  (he  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  water,  fwelled,  bloated,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot 
alhes,  covering  her  with  others  equally  hot,  put- 
ting a bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a ftocking  round 
her  neck  fluffed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping  cover- 
ings over  all.  After  Ihe  had  remained  half  an  hour 
in  this  fituation,  her  pulfe  returned,  (he  recovered 
fpeech,  and  cried  out,  I freeze,  I freeze  ■,  a little 
cherry  brandy  was  given  her,  and  ffie  remained  buried 
as  it  were  under  the  alhes  for  eight  hours ; afterwards 
fhe  was  taken  out,  without  any  other  complaint 
except  that  of  laffitude  or  wearinefs,  which  went  off 
in  a few  days.  The  Dodlor  mentions  like  wife  an 
inftance  of  a man  who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  he 
had  remained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of  a 
dunghill. 
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Till  the  patient  fliews  fome  figns  of  life,  and  is  able 
to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous 
to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  Flis  lips,  however, 
and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a feather 
dipt  in  warm  brandy  or  other  ftrong  fpirits;  and,  as 
foon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallowing,  a 
little  warm  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  ought  every 
now  and  then  to  be  adminifterSd. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a 
little  re-animated  ; but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke 
without  the  fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  fafe : 
this  may  generally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat 
and  fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  foft 
fubftance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  Tif- 
fot  in  this  cafe  recommends  the  oxymel  of  fquills, 
a table-fpoonful  of  which  diluted  with  water,  inay 
be  oiven  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  patient 
has^taken  five  or  fix  dofes.  Where  that  medicine 
is  not  at  hand,  a ftrong  infufion  of  fagc,  camo- 
mile flowers,  or  carduus  henedidlus,  fweetened  with 
honey,  or  fome  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  fait,  may,  he  fays^  fupply  its  place.  The 
Dodfor  does  not  intend  that  any  of  thefe  things 
ftiould  be  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  vo- 
miting. He  thinks  emetics  in  this  fituation  are  not 

expedient.  _ 

We  are  by  no  means  to  difcontinue  our  alliftance 

as  foon  as  the  patients  difeover  fome  tokens  of 
life,  fince  they  fometimes  expire  after  thefe  firft 
appearances  of  recovering..  The  warm  and  ftimu- 
latin-^  applications  are  ftill  to_  be^  continued,  and 
fmalT  quantities  of  fome  cordial  liquor  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  adminiftered.  Laftly,  though  the 
perfon  ftiould  be  manifcftly  re-animated,  there 
fometimes  remain  an  opprcfTion,  a cough,  and  fc- 
verifhnefs,  which  effectually  conftitute  a difeafe. 
In  this  cafe  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  patient 
in  the  arm,  and  to  caufe  him  to  drink  plentiluliy 
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of  barley-water,  elder  flower  tea,  or  any  other  fofc 
pcfforal  infufions. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  appearances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow, 
fuffocation,  or  the  like,  inufl:  be  treated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who  have  been  for  fome 
time  under  water.  I once  attended  a patient  who 
was  fo  ftunned  by  a fall  from  a horfe,  that  for 
above  fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhibited  any  figns  of 
life;  yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper  me- 
thods taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recovered, 
and  in  a few  days  was  perfectly  well.  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyfical  and  Literary  ElTays,  of  a man  who 
was  to  all  appearande  killed  by  a blow  on  the  breaft, 
but  recovered  upon  being  immerfed  for  Ibme  time  in 
warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other  inftances  of  a fimilar 
nature,  which  might  be  adduced,  amount  to  a full 
proof  of  this  fadt,  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other 
accidents,  might  be  favcd  by  the  uje  of  proper  means 
duly  perffted  in. 
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Atr  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
dcftructive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen 
from  its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  or 
from  fubde  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated. Thus  air  that  has  palled  through  burning 
fuel  is  neither  capable  of  fupporting  fire  nor  the 
life  of  animals.  Hence  the  danger  of  fleeping  in 
clofe  chambers  with  coal  fires.  Some  indeed  fup- 
pofe  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphu- 
reous  oil  contained  in  the  coal,  which  is  fet  at 
liberty  and  diffufed  all  over  the  chamber;  while 
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others  imagine  it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room 
being  charged  with  phlogifton.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  a fituation  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it 
is  dangerous  to  fleep  in  a fmall  apartment  with  a 
fire  of  any  kind.  I lately  faw  four  perfons  who  had 
been  fuffocated  by  fleeping  in  an  apartment  where  a 
fmall  fire  of  coal  had  been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder, 
beer,  or  other  liquors,  in  the  ftate  of  fermenta- 
tion, contains  fomething  poifonous,  which  kills  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence 
there  is  always  danger  in  going  Into  cellars  where 
a large  quantity  of  thefe  liquors  is  in  a ftate  of  fer- 
mentation, efpecially  if  they  have  been  clofe  fhut 
up  for  fome  time.  There  have  been  many  in- 
ftances  of  perfons  ftruck  dead  on  entering  fuch 
places,  and  of  others  who  have  with  difficulty 
cfcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very 
long  fhut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are 
cleaned,  which  have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral 
years,  the  vapours  arifing  from  them  produce  the 
fame  effeds  as  thofe  mentioned  above.  For  this 
reafon,  no  perfon  ought  to  venture  into  a well,  pit, 
cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long 
fhut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fufficiently  purified,  by 
burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  eafy  to  know,  as  has 
been  obferved  in  a former  part  of  this  work,  when 
the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwholefome,  by  letting 
down  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or 
the  like.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn,  people  may 
fafely  venture  in  ; but  where  they  are  fuddenly  extin- 
guifhed,  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  beeri 
ftrft  purified  by  hre. 

The  offcnfive  fmcll  of  lamps  and  of  candles, 
efpecially  when  their  flames  arc  extinguifhed,  ope- 
rate like  other  vapours,  though  with  iefs  violence, 
. ' and 
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and  lefs  fuddenly.  There  have  however  been  in- 
rtances  of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which 
had  been  exdnguifhed  in  a clofe  chamber,  and  per- 
fons  of  weak,  delicate  breafts  generally  find  thcin- 
feives  quickly  opprefled  in  apartments  illuminated 
with  many  candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe 
fituations,  and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  ge- 
nerally relieved  as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open 
air,  or,  if  they  have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a 
little  water  and  vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot, 
affords  them  relief.  But  when  they  are  fo  far  poi- 
foned,  as  to  have  loll  their  feeling  and  underftand- 
ing,  the  following  means  muft  be  ufed  for  their  re- 
covery : 

The  patient  fhould  be  expofed  to  a very  pure, 
frelh,  and  open  air;  and  volatile  fairs,  or  other  fti- 
mulatiflg  fubftances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fhould 
next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or  if  that  does  not  fuc- 
ceed,  in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into 
warm  water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  foon  as  he  can 
fwallow,  fome  lemonade,  or  water  and  vinegar, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  nitre,  may  be  given 
him. 

Nor  are  fharp  clyfters  by  any  means  to  be  ne- 
gleded;  thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the 
common  clyfter,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tindure 
of  fenna,  of  each  two  ounces  j or,  in  their  ftead, 
half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  diflblved  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Should  thefe  things  not  be  at 
hand,  two  or  three  large  fpqonfuls  of  common  fait 
may  be  put  into  the  clyfter,  The  fame  means,  if 
neceftary,  which  were  recommended  in  the  former 
part  of  this  chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reftore  the  cir- 
culation, warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  Toflach,  furgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe 
of  a man  fuffocated  by  the  fteam  of  burning  coal, 
whom  he  recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the 
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patient’s  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and 
caufing  him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  tolTed  about. 
And  Dr.  Frewen,  of  Suffex,  mentions  the  cafe  of 
a young  man  who  was  ftupified  by  the  fmoke  of  fea- 
coal,  but  was  recovered  by  being  plunged  into  cold 
water,  and  afterwards  laid  in  a warm  bed. 

The  pradtice  of  plunging  perfons  fuffbcated  by 
noxious  vapours  in  cold  water,  would  feem  to  be 
fupported  by  the  common  experiment  of  fulfbcating 
dogs  in  the  grotto  del  cani^  and  afterwards  recovering 
them,  by  throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring  lake. 


.EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon  is 
expofed  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in 
confequence  of  its  flopping  the  circulation  in  the 
extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of 
blood  towards  the  brain  fo  that  the  patient  dies 
of  a kind  of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  fleepinefs. 
The  traveller,  in  this  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf 
begin  to  grow  drowfy,  fliould  redouble  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is 
expofed  to.  This  fleep,  which  he  might  confider  as 
fome  alleviation  of  his  fufferings,  would,  if  indulged, 
prove  his  laft. 

Such  violent  effefls  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
common  in  this  country  j it  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo 
benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a mor- 
tification, if  proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent 
it.  The  chief  danger  in  this  fituation  arifes  from 
the  fudden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  com- 
mon, when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold, 
to  hold  them  to  the  fire  j yet  reafon  and  obferva- 
tion  fhew  that  this  is  a molt  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent pradicc. 


Every 
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Every  peafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or 
roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put 
into  warm  water,  they  will  be  deftroyed  by  rot- 
tennefs,  or  a kind  of  mortification ; and  that  the 
only  way  to  recover  them,  is  to  immerfe  them  for 
fome  time  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion  holds  with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condi- 
tion. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed 
with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in 
cold  water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover 
their  natural  warmth  and  fenfibility:  after  which, 
the  perfon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a 
little  warmer,  and  may  drink  fome  cups  of  tea, 
or  an  infufion  of  elder- flowers  fweetened  with  ho- 
ney. Every  perfon  mufl  have  obferved,  when  his 
hands  were  even  but  flightly  affedted  with  cold,  that 
the  befl  way  to  warm  them  was  by  wafliing  them 
in  cold  water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  for 
fome  time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the 
cold,  that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold 
water  5 or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  to  immerfe  him  in  a bath  of  the  very 
coldeft  water.  There  is  the  greateft  encouragement 
to  perfift  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  means,  as  we  are  af- 
fured  that  perfons  who  had  remained  in  the  fnow,  or 
had  been  expofed  to  the  freezing  air  during  five 
or  fix  fucceflive  days,  and  who  had  difeovered  no 
marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours,  have  neverthelefs 
been  revived. 

I have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes, 
chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extre- 
mities, which  are  fo  common  among  the  peafants 
in  the  cold  fcafon,  were  chiefly  occafioned  by  their 
fudden  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they 
have  been  expofed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold, 

they 
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they  immediately  apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the 
fire,  or,  if  they  have  occafion,  plunge  them  into 
warm  water,  by  w’hich  means,  if  a mortification 
does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  feldom  fails  to 
enfue.^  Molt  of  the  ill  confequences  from  this  quar- 
ter might  be  caflly  avoided,  by  only  obferving  the 
precautions  mentioned  above. 


EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT. 

The  effedls  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  com- 
mon in  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much 
more  fudden  than  thofe  of  cold.  In  hot  countries 
people  frequently  drop  down  dead  in  the  ftreets, 
exhaufted  with  heat  and  fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if 
any  warm  cordial  can  be  poured  into  the  mouth  it 
ought  to  be  done.  If  this  cannot  be  effedted,  they 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfter.  Volatile 
fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a ftimulating  nature, 
may  be  applied  to  the  lldn,  which  fhould  be  well 
rubbed  with  coarfe  cloaths,  whipped  with  nettles, 
or  other  ftimulating  things.  Som.e  of  the  antienc 
phyficians  are  laid  to  have  reftored  to  life  perlbns 
apparently  dead,  by  beating  them  with  rods. 


C FI  A P.  LIV. 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE. 

OTRONG  and  healthy  perlbns,  who  abound 
with  blood,  are  often  feized  with  fudden  faint- 
ing fits,  after  violent  exefcife,  drinking  freely  of 

warm 
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warm  or  ftron^  liquors,  expofure  to  great  heat,  in- 
tenl'e  application  to  (liidy,  or  the  like. 

In  kich  cafes  the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fmell 
to  Tome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrifts, 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water;  and 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be 
poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obflinate,  or  degenerates 
into  a Jyncope^  that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
underftanding,  the  patient  muft  be  bled.  After 
the  bleeding,  a clyfter  will  be  proper,  and  then  he 
fhould  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him 
every  half  hour  a cup  or  two  of  ari  infufion  of  any 
mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fugar 
and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe, 
occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in 
order  to  efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet, 
confifting  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vege- 
tables. His  drink  ought  to  be  water  or  fmall  beer, 
and  he  fhould  fleep  but  moderately,  and  take  much 
exercife. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  ofeener  from  a defed 
than  an  excefs  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready 
to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any  kind,  obftir 
nate  watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  liich  like.  In 
thefe  an  almoft  diredly  oppofite  courfe  to  that  men- 
tioned above  mufl  be  purfued. 

The  patient  fhould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head 
low,  and  being  covered,  fhould  have  his  legs, 
thighs,  arms,  and  his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly 
with  hot  flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  falts, 
or  ftrong  fmelling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rofe- 
mary,  may  be  held  to  his  nofe.  His  mouth  may 
be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy;  and,  if  he 
pan  fwallow,  fomc  hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and 
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cinnamon,  which  is  an  exellent  cordial,  may  be 
poured  into  his  mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt 
in  hot  wine  or  brandy  muft  be  applied  to  the  pit  of 
his  ftomach,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled 
with  hot  water,  laid  to  his  feet. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he 
fhould  take  fome  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little 
bread  or  bifcuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To 
prevent  the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take 
often,  but  in  fmall  quantities,  fome  light  yet 
ftrengthening  nourifliment,  as  panado  made  with 
foup  inftead  of  water,  new-laid  eggs  lightly  poach- 
ed, chocolate,  light  roaft  meats,  jellies,  and  fuch 
like. 

Thofe  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effect  of  bleed- 
ing, or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong 
to  this  clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleed- 
ing are  feldom  dangerous,  generally  terlninating 
as  foon  as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed  ; in- 
deed perfons  fubje6t  to  this  kind  fhould  always  be 
bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the 
fainting  however  continue  longer  than  ufual,  vola- 
tile fpirits  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  and  rubbed  on 
the  temples,  &c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effeft  of  too  ftrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in 
all  refpe6ts  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fliould 
be  made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  wa- 
ter, and  oil,  barley-water,  or  fuch  like ; emollient 
clyfters  will  likewife  be  proper,  and  the  patient  s 
ftrength  fhould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giving 
him  generous  cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Faintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeftion. 
This  may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  thefe 
is  the  caufe,  the  cure  will  be  beft  performed  by  vo- 
miting, which  may  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  pa- 
tient to  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camomile- flowers, 
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carduus  benedi5ius,  or  the  like.  When  the  difor- 
der  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  pa- 
tient, as  in  the  cafe  of  weaknefs,  muft  be  revived 
by  ftrong  fmells,  &c.  after  which  he  Ihould  be 
made  to  fwallovv  a large  quantity  of  light  warm 
fluid,  which  may  ferve  to  drown,  as  it  were,  the 
offending  matter,  to  foften  its  acrimony,  and  ei- 
ther to  effe6l  a difcharge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force 
it  down  into  the  inteflines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occa- 
fion  fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves. 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  fliould  be  carried 
into  the  open  air,  have  fiimulating  things  held  to 
his  nofe,  and  thofe  fubftances  which  are  difagree- 
able to  him  ought  immediately  to  be  removed. 
But  we  have  already  taken  notice  of  fwoonings  which 
arife  from  nervous  diforders,  and  fl^ail  therefore  fay 
no  more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of 
difeafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafos  they 
generally  denote  an  opprefTion  at  the  ftomach,  or  a 
mafs  of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe  after 
evacuations  either  by  vomit  or  ftool.  When  they 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they 
indicate  great  danger.  In  each . of  thefe  cafes, 
vinegar  ufed  both  externally  and  internally  is  the 
beft  remedy  during  the  paroxifm,  and  plenty  of 
lemon-juice  and  water  after  it.  Swoonings  which 
happen  in  difeafes  accompanied  with  great  eva- 
cuations, muft  be  treated  like  thofe  which  are  owing 
to  weaknefs,  and  the  evacuations  ought  to  be 
reftrained.  When  they  happen  towards  the  end  of 
a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  that 
pf  each  exacerbation  of  a continual  fever,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  fopported  by  fmall  draughts  of  wine 
and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfteric  women  are  very  liable  to 
fwooning  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery.  Thefe 
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might  be  often  prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and 
the  admifTion  of  frefh  air.  When  they  are  occa- 
iioned  by  excefTive  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  reftrained.  They  are  generally  the  effeft  of 
mere  weaknefs  or  exhauftion.  Dr.  Engleman  re- 
lates the  cafe  of  a woman  “ in  childbed,  who, 
after  being  happily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted, 
and  lay  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  appa- 
rently  dead.  A phyfician  was  fent  for-,  her  own 
maid,  in  th-e  mean  while,  being  out  of  patience 
**  at  his  delay,  attempted  to  afTift  her  herfclf,  and 
“ extending  herfelf  upon  her  miftrefs,  applied  her 
“ mouth  to  her’s,  blew  in  as  much  breath  as  (he 
“ poflably  could,  and  in  a very  fhort  time  the  ex- 
**  haufted  woman  awaked  as  out  of  a profound 
« fleep;  when  proper  things  being  given  her,  fhe 
“ foon  recovered. 

“ The  maid  being  alked  how  fhe  came  to  think 
“ of  this  expedient,  laid,  flie  had  feen  it  pradtifed 
at  Altenburgh,  by  midwives,  upon  children  with 
the  happieft  effect.” 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  mid- 
wives may  be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  ex- 
ample. Many  children  are  born  without  any  figns 
of  life,  and  others  expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who 
might,  without  all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  re- 
Itored  to  life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frefli 
air  IS  always  of  the  greatcfl;  importance  to  the  pa- 
tient. By  not  attending  to  this  circumftance,  peo- 
ple often  kill  their  friends  while  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  fave  them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient’s 
fituation,  they  call  in  a crowd  of  people  to  his  af- 
fjftance,  or  perhaps  to  witneis  his  exit,  whofc 
breathing  exhaulls  the  air,  and  increafes  the  dan- 
ger. There  is  not  the  lead  doubt  but  this  prac- 
tice, which  is  very  common  among  the  lower  fort 
of  people,  often  proves  fatal,  cfpcciaHy  to  the  de- 
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licate,  and  fuch  perfons  as  fall  into  fainting  fits 
from  mere  exhauflion,  or  the  violence  of  fome  dif- 
cafe.  No  more  perfons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  where  a patient  lies  in  a fwoon  than 
are  abfolutely  ncceflary  for  his  affiftance,  and  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  fhoiild  always  be  opened, 
at  leaft  as  far  as  to  admit  a ftream  of  frefh  air. 

Perfons  fubjedl;  to  frequent  fwoonings  or  faint- 
ing fits,  fliould  negleft  no  means  to  remove  the 
caufe  of  them,  as  their  confequences  are  always 
injurious  to  the  confiitution.  Every  fainting  fit 
leaves  the  perfon  in  dejection  and  weaknefs;  the 
lecrcpions  are  thereby  fufpended,  the  humours  dif- 
pofed  to  ftagnation,  coagulations  and  obftruftions 
are  fornTsed,  and,  if  the  motion  of  the  blood  be  to- 
tally intercepted,  or  very  confiderably  checked,  po- 
lypujes  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger 
vefiels.  The  only  kind  of  fwoonings  not  to  be 
dreaded  are  thole  which  fometimes  mark  tht  crijis 
in  fevers ; yet  even  thefe  ought,  as  foon  as  polTible, 
to  be  removed. 
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The  efFc<fls  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No 
kind  of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over- 
dofe  of  ardent  fpirits.  Sometimes,  by  deflroying  the 
nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once  j but 
in  general  tiieir  effecls  are  more  flow,  and  in  many 
refpeds  fimilar  to  thole  of  opium.  Other  kinds 
of  intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken 
to  excels,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits  i but  they  may 
generally  be  difeharged  by  vomiting,  which  ought 
always  to  be  excited  when  the  ftomach  is  over- 
charged with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxi- 
cated, lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  condudt 
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themfelves,  than  from  the  deftrut5live  quality  of  the 
liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and 
lie  in  fome  awkward  pofture,  which  obftrudts  the 
circulation  or  breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this 
fituaticn  till  they  die.  No  drunken  perfon  fhould  be 
left  by  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have  been  loofened, 
and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a poflure  as  is  moft  fa- 
vourable for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  dif- 
charging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  The 
beft  pofture  for  difeharging  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach  is  to  lay  the  perfon  upon  his  belly  ; when 
afieep  he  may  be  laid  on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a 
little  raifed,  and  particular  care  muft  be  taken  that 
his  neck  be  no  way  bent,  twilled,  or  have  any  thing 
too  tight  about  it. 

The  exceflive  degree  of  thirft  occafioned  by 
drinking  ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to 
quench  it  by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  I have  knowm 
fatal  confequences  even  from  drinking  freely  of 
milk  after  a debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch  thefe 
acid  liquors,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  fto- 
mach, having  coagulated  the  milk  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  it  could  never  be  digefted.  The  fafeft 
drink  after  a debauch  is  water  with  a toaft,  tea, 
infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley-water,  and  fuch 
like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
a weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  lukewarm 
water  and  oil  j but  in  this  condition  vomiting  may 
generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling  the  throat 
with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Inftead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different 
fymptoms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger, 
and  propofing  a general  plan  of  treatment  for  per- 
fons  in  this  fituation,  I fliall  briefly  relate  the  hif- 
tory  of  a cafe  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  wherein  moft  of  thole  fymptoms  ufually 
reckoned  dangerous  concurred,  and  where  the  treat- 
ment w'as  fuccdsful. 

A young 
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A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had, 
for  a hire,  drank  ten  p.lafies  of  firong  brandy.  He 
foon  after  fell  fad  afiecp,  and  continued  in  that  fitu- 
ation  for  feveral  hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy 
manner  of  breathing,  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  other  threntening  fymptoms,  alarmed  his 
friends,  and  made  them  fend  for  me.  I found  him 
ftill  fleeping,  his  countenance  ghaftly,  and  his  fkin 
covered  with  a cold  clammy  fweat.  Almoft  the 
only  figns  of  life  remaining  were,  a deep  laborious 
breathing,  and  a convulfive  motion  or  agitation  of 
his  bowels. 

I tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, 
(baking,  applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  ftimu- 
lating  things  to  his  nofe,  &c.  A few  ounces  of 
blood  were  likewife  taken  from  his  arm,  and  a mix- 
ture of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his 
mouth  i but,  as  he  could  not  fwallow,  very  little  of 
this  got  into  the  ftomach.  None  of  thefe  things 
having  the  lead  effcdl,  and  the  danger  feeming  to 
increafe,  I ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  wa- 
ter, and  a (harp  clyder  to  be  immediately  admini- 
dered.  This  gave  him  a dool,  and  was  the  find 
thing  that  relieved  him.  It  was  afterwards  repeated 
with  the  fame  happy  efFedl,  and  Teemed  to  be  the 
chief  caufe  of  his  recovery.  He  then  began  to  diew 
fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink  when  it  was  offered 
him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  fenfes.  He  conti- 
nued, however,  for  feveral  days  weak  and  feverifh, 
and  complained  much  of  a Ibrenefs  in  his  bowels, 
which  gradually  went  off,  by  means  of  a (lender  diet, 
and  cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuf- 
fered  to  die,  without  any  affidance  being  called, 
had  not  a neighbour,  a few  days  before,  who  had 
been  advifed  to  drink  a bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him 
of  an  ague,  expired  under  very  fimilar  circum- 
ftances. 
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These  may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infardlon 
of  the  lungs,  produced  by  vifcid  clammy  humours, 
or  a fpafmodic  affedlion  of  the  nerves  of  that  or- 
gan. Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich 
blood,  are  very  liable  to  fuffocating  fits  from  the 
former  of  thefe  caufes.  Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they 
are  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient  clyf- 
ter,  and  to  take  frequently  a cup  of  diluting  liquor 
with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They  ihould  likewife  re- 
ceive the  (teams  of  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs  by 
breathing. 

Nervous  and  afthmatic  perfons  are  mod  fubjecd 
to  fpafmodic  affedtions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe 
the  patient's  legs  fliould  be  immerfed  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  the  (teams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above. 
Warm  diluting  liquors  (hould  likewile  be  drank; 
to  a cup  of  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  parygoric 
elixir  may  occafionally  be  added.  Burnt  paper, 
feathers,  or  leather,  may  be  held  to  the  patient’s 
nofe,  and  frefli  air  (hould  be  freely  admitted  to 
him. 

Infants  are  often  fufFocated  by  the  carelelTnefs  or 
inattention  of  their  nurfes*.  An  infant  when  in 
bed  (hould  always  be  laid  (o,  that  it  cannot  tumble 
down  with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes  and 
when  in  a cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be 
covered.  A fmall  degree  of  attention  to  thefe  two 

* Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  efFeits  of  carelelTnefs.  I 
have  known  an  infant  overlaid  by  its  mother  being  feized  in  the 
night  with  an  hyfteric  fit.  This  ought  to  ferve  as  a caution 
againft  employing  hyfteric  women  as  nurfes;  and  (hould  likewife 
teach  fuch  women  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  with 
themfelves,  but  in  a fmall  adjacent  one. 

I fimple 
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fimple  rules  would  fave  the  lives  of  many  infants, 
and  prevent  others  from  being  rendered  weak  and 
fickly  all  their  days  by  the  injuries  done  to  their 
lungs. 

Inftead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery  of 
infants  who  are  fuffocated,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is  termed 
by  their  nurfes,  I fhall  give  the  hiftory  of  a cafe  re- 
lated by  Monfieur  Janin,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  and 
contains  almoft  every  thing  that  can  be  done  on  fuch 
occafions. 

A nurfe  having  had  the  misfortune  to  overlay  a 
child,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  with- 
out any  figns  of  life  j no  pulfation  in  the  arteries, 
no  rcfpiracion,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull, 
and  tarnifhed,  the  nofe  full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth 
gaping,  in  Ihort  it  was  almoft  cold.  Whilft  fome 
linen  cloches  and  a parcel  of  afhes  were  warm- 
ing, he  had  the  boy  unfwathed,  and  laid  him 
in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  fide.  He  then 
was  rubbed  all  over  with  fine  linen,  for  fear  of  fret- 
ting his  tender  and  delicate  lldn.  As  foon  as  the 
allaes  had  received  their  due  degree  of  heat,  Mr. 
Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except  the  face,  placed 
him  on  the  fide  oppofitc  to  that  on  which  he  had 
been  at  firft  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a blanket. 
He  had  a bottle  of  eau  de  luce  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  prefented  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time ; and  be- 
tween whiles  fome  puff’s  of  tobacco  were  blown  up 
his  noftrils  : to  thefe  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his 
mouth,  and  fqueezing  tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat 
began  thus  to  be  excited  gradually;  the  pulfations 
of  the  temporal  artery  were  foon  felt,  the  breathing 
became  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed 
and  opened  alternately.  Ac  length  the  child  fetched 
fome  cries  expreffive  of  his  want  of  the  breaft, 
which  being  applied,  to  his  mouth,  he  catched  at 
it  with  avidity,  and  fucked  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
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pened  to  him.  Though  the  pulfatlona  of  the  ar-' 
teries  were  by  this  time  very  well  rc-eftablifhed, 
and  it  was  hot  weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it 
advifeable  to  leave  his  little  patient  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  lona;er  under  the  afhes.  He  was  afterwards 
taken  out,  cleaned  and  drelTed  as  ufual ; to  which 
a gentle  fleep  fucceedcd,  and  he  continued  perfedlly 
well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  like  wife  an  example  of  a 
young  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  defpair, 
to  whom  he  adminiftered  help  as  effedtually  as  in  the 
preceding  cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  Dodlors  Commons, 
London,  relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  re- 
Ifored  to  life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging, 
and  continued  in  good  health  for  many  years 
after. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to 
life  were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  ex- 
ternal jugular ; rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and 
neck,  with  a quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil ; 
adminiflering  the  tobacco  clyfter  by  means  of 
lighted  pipes,  and  ftrong  fridtions  of  the  legs  and 
arms.  This  courfe  had  been  continued  for  about 
four  hours,  when  an  incifion  was  made  into  the  wind- 
pipe, and  air  blown  flrongly  through  a canula  into 
the  lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the 
blood  at  the  artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a 
flow  pulfe  was  juft  perceptible  at  the  wrift.  The 
fridtions  were  continued  for  fome  time  longer ; his 
pulfe  became  more  frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  nofe 
being  irritated  with  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  .he 
opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cordials  were  then  admi- 
niftered  to  him,  and  in  two  days  he  was  fo  well  as  to 
be  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 

Thefe  cafes  are  fufficient  to  fliew  what  may  be  done 
for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  ftrangle 
themlelves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 
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Convulsion  fits  often  conftitute  the  laft  fcene  of 
acute  or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
there  can  remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s 
recovery  after  expiring  in  a fit.  But  when  a pct- 
fon  who  appears  to  be  in  perfect  liealth,  is  fud- 
denly  feized  with  a convulfion  fit,  and  feems  to 
expire,  force  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to 
reftore  him  to  life.  Infants  are  moft  liable  to  con- 
vulfions,  and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly 
by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething. 
There  are  many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  in- 
fants having  been  reftored  to  life,  after  they  had  to 
all  appearance  expired  in  convulfions ; but  we  ihall 
only  relate  the  following  inftance  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Johnfon  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  -proMic ability  ofrecover-‘ 
ing  perjons  vifihly  dead. 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Clemens  in  Colchefler^  a child 
of  fix  months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap, 
having  had  the  bread:,  was  feized  with  a ftrong  , 
convulfion  fit,  which  lafted  fo  long,  and  ended 
with  fo  total  a privation  of  motion  in  the  body, 
lungs,  and  pulfe,  that  it  was.  deemed  abfolutely 
dead.  It  was  accordingly  ftripped,  laid  out,  the 
pafling-bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a coffin  to 
be  made ; but  a neighbouring  gentlewoman  who 
ufed  to  admire  the  child,  hearing  of  its  fudden 
death,  haftened  to  the  houfe,  ^and  upon  examining 
the  child,  found  it  not  cold,  its  joints  limber,  and 
fancied  that  a glafs  ffie  held  to  its  mouth  and  nofc 
was  a little  damped  with  the  breath  j upon  which 
(he  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  fat  down  before  the 
fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle  agitation.  In 
a quarter  of  an  hour  fiie  felt  the  heart  begin  to 
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beat  faintly ; Ibe  then  put  a little  of  the  mother’s 
milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its  palms  and 
foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and  the 
milk  was  fwallowed ; and  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  Ihe  had  the  fatisfadion  of  reftoring  to  its  dif- 
confolate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager  to 
lay  hold  of  the  breaft,  and  able  to  fuck  again.  The 
child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up,  and  at 
prefent  alive. 

Thefe  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power 
of  every  perfon,  were  fufHcient  to  reftore  to  life  an 
infant  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, but  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours, 
would  have  remained  fo.  There  are  however  many 
other  things  which  might  be  done  in  cafe  the  above 
fhould  not  fucceed  3 as  rubbing  the  body  with  ftrong 
fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm  afhes  or  fair,  blowing 
air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  liimulating 
clyflers  or  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  into  the  inteftines, 
and  fuch  like. 

V\^[)en  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  foon  after 
the  birth,  the  fame  means  oue;ht  to  be  ufed  for  their 
recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circumflances 
fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

Thefe  diredlions  may  likewifc  be  extended  to  adults, 
attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfcrvations  afford  fuf- 
ficient  proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the 
endeavours  of  perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine, 
in  affiding  thole  who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life 
by  any  accident  or  difeafe.  Many  fads  of  a fimi- 
lar nature  might  be  adduced,  were  it  necelfary ; 
but  thefe,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fufficient  to  call  up  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  humane  and 
benevolent  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  the 
prefervation  of  their  fellow-men. 
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'The  Jociety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  'perfonsy 
inftituted  at'Amfterdam  in  the  year  1767,  had  the 
fatisfaaion  to  find  that  no  fewer  than  150  perfons 
in  the  fpace  of  four  years  had  been  faved  by  the 
means  pointed  out  by  thei:.,  many  of  whom  owed 
their  prefervarion  to  peafants  and  peop’e  of  no  me- 
dical knowledge.  But  the  means  ufed  with  fo  much 
efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  perfons  are,  with 
equal  fuccefs,  applicable  to  a number  of  cafes 
where  the  pov/ers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only 
fufpended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all 
their  funftions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It 
is  ffiocking  to  refled,  that  for  want  of  this  confider- 
ation  many  perfons  have  been  committed  to  the  grave 
in  whom  the  principles  of  life  might  have  been 
revived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  moft  likely 
to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  all  thofe  called 
fudden  deaths  from  an  invifible  caufe,  as  apo- 
plexies, hyflcrics,*  faintings,  and  many  other  dif- 
orders  wherein  perfons  in  a moment  fink  down  and 
expire.  The  various  cafualties  in  which  they  may 
be  tried  are,  fuffocations,  from  the  fulphureous 
damps  of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.  the  unwholefome 
air  of  long  unopened  wells  or  caverns  j the  noxious 
vapours  a rffing  from  fermenting  liquors  5 the  fleams 
of  burning  charcoal  3 fulphureous  mineral  acids  3 
arfenical  effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  fl tangling, 
and  apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold, 
&c.  likewife  furnifli  opportunities  of  trying  fuch 
endeavours.  T hofe  perhaps  who  to  appearance  arc 
killed  by  lightning,  tjr  by  any  violent  agitation  of 
the  paffions,  as  fear,  joy,  lurpriic,  and  fuch  like, 
might  alfo  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  ufe 
of  proper  means,  as  blowing  (Irongly  into  their 
lungs,  &c. 
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The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  per- 
fons  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  are  nearly  the  lame 
in  all  cafes  j they  are  pradlicable  by  every  one  who 
happens  to  be  prefent  at  the  accident,  and  require 
no  great  expence,  and  LTs  fkill.  The  great  aim  is 
to  reftore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may 
in  general  be  attempted  by  means  of  heat,  friftions, 
bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  admirtiftering 
clyfters  and  generous  cordials.  Thefe  mull  be  varied 
according  to  circumftances.  Common  fenfe;  and 
the  fituation  of  the  patient,  will  fugged:  the  proper 
manner  of  condudting  them.  Above  all,  we  would 
recommend  ■perfeverance.  People  ought  never  to 
defpair  on  account  of  difcouraging  circumltances, 
or  to  leave  off  their  endeavours  as  long  as  there 
is  the  leaft  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  much  good  and 
no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  one  ought  to  grudge  his 
labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wdlhed,  that  an  inflitution, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Amllerdam,  was  dtablifhed,  upon 
a more  extcnfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain ; and 
that  a reward  was  allowed  to  every  one  who  (hould 
be  inllrumer.tal  in  reftoring  to  life  a perfon  feem- 
ingly  dead  *.  Mm  will  do  much  for  fame,  but 
Hill  more  fir  money.  Should  no  profit,  however, 
be  annexed  to  tliofe  benevolent  offices,  the  heart- 

* The  Author  is  happy  to  obferve,  that,  fince  the  firft  public- 
ation of  this  work,  feveral  focieties  have  been  inllituted  in  Britaio 
with  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amlferdam,  and  that 
their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lels  ruccefsful.  He  is  likewife  ^ 
happy  to  oblervc,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  thofe  who 
have  been  aftive  in  their  endeavours  to  reftore  to  hfe  perfons  who 
had  been  drowned,  or  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  arty  accident. 
How  much  is  this  fuperior  to  the  fuperftitious  inftitution,  which 
allow'S  any  man  a premium  who  brings  a dead  perfon  out  of  the 
water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chriftian  burial ; but  allows  nothing 
to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  out  alive,  or  who  recovers  him  after 
he  has  been  to  all  appearance  dead  i 
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felt  pleafure  which  a good  man  mufl:  enjoy,  on  rc- 
fledting  that  he  has  been  the  happy  inftrument  of 
faving  one  of  his  fellow- creatures  from  an  untimely 
grave,  is  itfelf  a fufficient  reward. 


CHAP.  LV. 

CAUTIONS  concerning  COLD 
BATHING,  AND  DRINKING 
THE  MINERAL  WATERS. 

AS  it  is  now  fafhionable  for  perfons  of  all  ranks 
to  plunge  into  the  fea,  and  drink  the  mineral 
waters,  I was  ddirous  of  rendering  this  work  ftill 
more  extenfiveJy  ufeful,  by  the  addition  of  fome 
pradical  remarks  on  thefe  adive  and  ufeful  medi- 
cines.^ Finding  it  impoflible  to  bring  thefe  ob- 
fervations  within  fo  narrow  a compafs  as  not  to 
fwell  the  book,  already  too  large,  into  an  enor- 
mous fize,  I refolved  to  confine  myfelf  to  a few 
iiints  or  cautions  j which  may  be  of  fervice  to  per- 
fons who  bathe,  or  drink  the  mineral  waters,  with- 
out being  able  to  put  themfelves  under  the  care  of  a 
phyfician. 

No  part  of  the  pra6lice  of  medicine  is  of  greater 
importance,  or  merits  more  the  attention  of  tlic 
phyfician,  as  many  lives  are  loft,  and  numbers 
ruin  their  health,  by  cold  bathing,  and  an  impru- 
dent ufe  of  the  mineral  waters.  On  fome  future 
occafion  I may  probably  refume  this  fubjecS:,  as  I 
know  not  any  work  that  contains  a fufficient  num- 
ber of  pradical  obfervations  to  regulate  the  patient’s 
condud  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  'adive  and  important 
medicines. 
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We  have  indeed  many  books  on  the  mineral  waters, 
and  fome  of  them  are  written  with  much  ingenuity ; 
but  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  afcertaining  the 
contents  of  the  waters  by  chymical  analyfis.  This 
no  doubt  has  its  ufe,  but  it  is  by  no  means  of  fuch 
importance  as  fome  may  imagine.  A man  may  know 
the  chymical  analyfis  of  all  the  articles  in  the  materia 
medica^  without  being  able  properly  to  apply  any 
one  of  them  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  One  page 
of  pradlical  obfervations  is  worth  a whole  volume 
of  chymical  analyfis.  But  where  are  fuch  obfervations 
to  be  met  with  ? Few  phyficians  are  in  a fituation 
to  make  them,  and  fewer  ftill  are  qualified  for  fuch 
a talk.  It  can  only  be  accomplifhed  by  praditioners 
who  refide  at  the  fountains,  and  who,  pofielling 
minds  fuperior  to  local  prejudices,  are  capable  of 
diftingui filing  difeafes  with  accuracy,  and  of  forming 
a found  judgment  refpeding  the  genuine  effeds  of 
medicines. 

Without  a proper  difcrimination  with  regard  to 
the  difeafe  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the 
moft  powerful  medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  Every  one  knows  that  the  fame  phyfician 
who,  by  cold  bathing,  cured  Auguftus,  by  an  im- 
prudent ufe  of  the  fame  medicine  killed  his  heir. 
This  induced  the  Roman  fenate  to  make  laws  for  re- 
gulating the  baths,  and  preventing  the  numerous  evils 
which  arofe  from  an  imprudent  and  promifeuous  ufe  of 
thofe  elegant  and  fafiionable  pieces  of  luxury.  But 
as  no  fuch  laws  exift  in  this  country,  every  one  does 
that  which  is  right  in  his  ozvn  eyes^  and  ot  courfe  many 
muft  do  wrong. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  Ample  ele- 
ment of  water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may 
plunge  into  it  at  any  rime  w'ith  impunity.  In  this, 
however,  they  are  much  miftaken.  I have  known 
apoplexies  occafioned  by  going  into  the  cold  bath, 

fevers 
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fevers  excited  by  flaying  too  long  in  it,  and  other 
maladies  fo  much  aggravated  by  its  continued  ufe, 
that  they  could  never  be  wholly  eradicated.  Nor 
are  examples  wanting,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  of  the  baneful  confequences  which  have  arifen 
alfo  from  an  injudicious  application  of  the  warm 
bath ; but  as  warm  baths  are  not  fo  common  in  this 
country,  and  are  fcldom  ufed  but  under  the  direflion 
of  a phyfirian,  I fliail  not  enlarge  on  that  part  of  the 
fubjedl. 

Immerfion  in  cold  water  is  a cudom  which  lays 
claim  to  the  moft  remote  antiquity;  Indeedit  muft 
have  been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The  neceflity 
of  water  for  the  purpofe  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  its  application  to  the  body  in 
hot  countries,  mud  very  early  have  recommended 
it  to  the  iiuman  fpecies.  Even  the  example  of 
other  animals  was  fufficient  to  give  the  hint  to 
man.  By  inftincl  many  of  them  are  led  to  apply 
cold  w'ater  in  this  manner  j and  fome,  when  de- 
prived of  its  ufe,  have  been  known  to  languifh, 
and  even  to  die.  But  whether  the  practice  of  cold 
bathing  arofe  from  neceffity,  reafoning,  or  imita- 
tion, is  an  inquiry  of  no  importance  our  bufinefs 
is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  it,  and  to  guard  people  againft  an  improper 
ufe  of  it. 

The  cold  bath  recommends  itfelf  in  a variety  of 
cafes,  and  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  populous  cities,  who  indulge  in  idlenefs, 
and  lead  ledentary  lives.  In  perfons  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  the  adlion  of  the  folids  is  always  too  weak, 
which  induces  a languid  circulation,  a crude  indi- 
gefted  mafs  of  humours,  and  ob(lru6lions  in  the 
capillary  veffcls  and  glandular  fyftcm.  Cold  wa- 
ter, from  its  gravity  as  well  as  its  tonic  power,  is 
well  calculated  either  to  obviate  or  remove  thefe 
fymptoms.  It  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  blood, 

promotes 
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promotes  the  different  fecretions,  and  gives  per- 
manent vigour  to  the  folids.  But  all  thefe  im- 
portant purpofes  will  be  more  eflentially  anfwered 
by  the  application  of  Jalt-water.  This  ought  not 
only  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  fuperior 
gravity,  but  likewife  for  its  greater  power  of  fti- 
mulating  the  fkin,  which  promotes  the  perfpira- 
tion,  and  prevents  the  patient  from  catching 
cold. 

It  is  necefTary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  cold 
bathing  is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove 
obftrudlions  of  the  glandular  or  lymphatic  fyftem. 
Indeed,  when  thefe  have  arrived  at  a certain  pitch, 
they  are  not  to  be  removed  by  any  means.  In  this 
cafe  the  cold  bath  will  only  aggravate  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  hurry  the  unhappy  patient  into  an  un- 
timely grave.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmpft  im- 
portance, previous  to  the  patient’s  entering  upon 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  labours  under  any  obflinate  obftrudlions  of 
the  lungs  or  other  vifcera-y  and  where  this  is  the 
cafe,  cold  bathing  ought  ftridly  to  be  prohi- 
bited*. 

In  what  is  called  a plethoric  ftate,  or  too  great 
a fulnefs  of  the  body,  it  is  likewife  dangerous  to 
ufe  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  In 
this  cafe  there  is  great  danger  of  burfling  a blood- 
Veffel,  or  occafioning  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  fome  of  the  vifcera.  This  precaution  is  the 

* The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Smollet  has  Indeed  faid,  that  if  he 
were  perfaaded  he  had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  he  would  jump 
into  the  cold  bath  ; but  here  the  Doftor  evidently  (hews  more 
courage  than  difcretion ; and  that  he  was  more  a man  of  wit 
than  a phyfician,  every  one  will  allow.  A nervous  aflhma,  or  an 
atrophy,  may  be  miftaken  for  a pulmonary  confumption  ; yet,  in 
the  two  former,  the  cold  bath  proves  often  beneficial ; though  I 
never  knew  it  fo  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  the  phthifical  pa- 
tients I ever  faw,  who  had  tried  the  cold  bath,  were  evidently 
hurt  by  it. 


more 
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more  neceflary  to  citizens,  as  mod  of  them  live 
full,  and  are  of  a grofs  habit.  Yet,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  thefe  people  refort  in  crowds  every 
feafon  to  the  fea-fide,  and  plunge  in  the  water 
without  the  lead  confideration.  No  doubt  they 
often  efcape  with  impunity  j but  does  this  give  a 
I'andlion  to  the  pra6tice  ? Perfons  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  ought  by  no  means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the  body 
has  been  previoufly  prepared  by  fuitable  evacua- 
tions. 

Another  clafs  of  patients,  who  dand  peculiarly 
in  need  of  the  bracing  qualities  of.  cold  water,  is 
the  nervous.  This  includes  a great  number  of  the 
rnale,  and  almod  all  the  female  inhabitants  of  great 
cities.  Yet  even  thofe  perfons  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  ufing  the  cold  bath.  Nervous  people  have  often 
weak  bowels,  and  may,  as  welkas  others,  be  fubjeft 
to  congedions  and  obdruilions  of  the  vijcera-,  and  in 
this  cafe  they  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  efFeds  of 
the  cold  water.  For  them,  therefore,  and  indeed  for 
all  delicate  people,  the  bed  plan  would  be  to  accudom 
themfelves  to  it  by  the  mod  pleafing  and  gentle 
degrees.  They  ought  to  begin  with  the  temperate 
bath,  and  gradually  ufe  it  cooler,  till  at  length  the 
j colded  proves  quite  agreeable.  Nature  revolts  againd 
jail  great  traniitionsi  and  thole  who  do  violence 
to  her  didates,  have  often  caufe  to  repent  of  their 
temerity. 

Wherever  cold  bathing  is  pradifed,  there  ought 
Iike»\ife  to  be  tepid  baths  for  the  purpole  mentioned 
above.  Indeed  it  is  the  pradice  of  fome  countries 
to  throw  cold  water  over  the  patient  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out  of  the  warm  bath;  but  though  this  may 
not  injure  a Rudian  peafant,  we  dare  not  recom- 
mend it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The 

ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  w'e  are  told,  when 
covered  with  fweat  and  dud,  ufed  to  plunge  into 
rivers,  without  receiving  the  fmallcd  injury. 

7 Though 
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Though  they  might  often  efcape  danger  from  this 
imprudent  conduct,  yet  it  was  certainly  contrary 
to  found  reafon.  I have  known  many  robuft  men 
throw  away  their  lives  by  fuch  an  attempt.  We 
would  not  however  advife  patients  to  go  into  the 
cold  water  when  the  body  is  chilly;  as  much  exer- 
cife,  at  Laft,  ought  to  be  taken,  as  may  excite  a 
gentle  glow  all  over  the  body,  but  by  no  means  fo  as 
to  overheat  it. 

To  young  people,  and  particularly  to  children, 
cold  bathing  is  of  the  laft  importance.  Their  lax 
fibres  render  its  tonic  powers  peculiarly  proper. 
It  promotes  their  growth,  increafes  their  ftrength 
and  prevents  a variety  of  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood. Were  infants  early  accuftomed  to  the  cold 
bath,  it  would  feldom  difagree  with  them;  and  we 
fhould  fee  fewer  inftances  of  the  fcrofula,  rickets, 
and  other  difeafes,  which  prove  fatal  to  many,  and 
make  others  miferable  for  life.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, thefe  diforders  render  infants  incapable  of 
bearing  the  fhock  of  cold  water;  but  this  is  owing 
to  their  not  having  been  early  and  regularly  accuftom- 
ed to  it.  It  is  however  neceflary  here  to  caution 
young  men  againft  too  frequent  bathing;  as  I have 
known  many  fatal  confequences  refult  from  the  daily 
pradice  of  plunging  into  rivers,  and  continuing 
‘there  too  long. 

The  moll  proper  time  of  the  day  for  ufing  the 
cold  bath  is  no  doubt  the  morning,  or  at  leaft  be- 
fore dinner;  and  the  beft  mode,  that  of  quick  im- 
merfion.  As  cold  bathing  has  a conftant  tendency 

• The  celebrated  phyfician  Galen  fays,  that  immerfion  in  cold 
water  is  fit  only  for  tne  young  of  lions  and  bears;  and  recom- 
mends warm  bathing,  as  conducive  to  the  growth  and  ftrength 
of  infants.  How  egregioufly  do  tne  greatell  men  err,  whenever 
thev  lofe  fight  of  fads,  and  fubftitute  reafoning  in  phyfic  in  place 
of  obfervation  and  experience  ! 
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to  propel  the  blood  and  other  humours  towards  the 
head,  it  ought  to  be  a rule  always  to  wet  that  part 
as  foon  as  pofiible.  By  due  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  vio- 
lent head-achs,  and  other  complaints,  which  fre- 
quently proceed  from  cold  baching,  might  be  often 
prevented. 

The  cold  bath,  when  too  long  continued  in,  not 
only  occafions  an  exceffive  flux  of  humours  towards 
the  head,  but  chills  the  blood,  cramps  the  mufcles, 
relaxes  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeats  the  inten- 
tion of  bathing.  Hence,  by  not  adverting  to  this 
circumllance,  expert  fwimmers  are  often  injured, 
and  fometimes  even  lofe  their  lives.  All  the  be- 
neficial purpofes  of  cold  bathing  are  anfwered  by 
one  immerfion  at  a time ; and  the  patient  ought 
to  be  rubbed  dry  the  moment  he  comes  out  of  the 
water,  and  fhould  continue  to  take  exercife  for  fomc 
time  after. 

When  cold  bathing  occafions  chilnefs,  lofs  of 
appetite,  liftleflhefs,  pain  of  the  breaft  or  bowels,  a 
proftration  of  ftrength,  or  violent  head-achs,  it 
ought  to  be  dlfcontinued. 

Though  thefe  hints  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
point  out  all  the  cafes  where  cold  bathing  may  be 
hurtful,  nor  to  illuftrate  its  excenfive  utility  as  a 
medicine  j yet  it  is  hoped  they  may  ferve  to  guard^ 
people  againft  fome  of  thofe  errors  into  which,  from 
mere  inattention,  they  are  apt  to  fall,  and  thereby 
not  only  endanger  their  own  lives,  but  bring  an 
excellent  medicine  into  difrepuce. 


Of  drinking  the  Mineral  Waters. 

The  internal  ufe  of  water,  as  a medicine,  is  no 
Icfs  an  objedl  of  the  phyfician’s  attention  than  the 
external.  Pure  elementary  water  is  indeed  the  moft 

inofFenfive 
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inofFenfive  of  all  liquors,  and  conftitutes  a princi- 
pal part  of  the  food  of  every  animal.  But  this 
element  is  often  impregnated  with  fubfiances  of  a 
very  adive  and  penetrating  nature  j and  of  fuch  an 
infidious  quality,  that,  while  they  promote  certain 
fecredons,  and  even  alleviate  fome  difagreeable 
fymptoms,  they  weaken  the  powers  of  life,  under- 
mine the  conftitution,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
worfe  difeafes  than  thofe  which  they  were  employed 
to  remove.  Of  this  every  praftitioner  muft  have 
feen  inftances;  and  phyficians  of  eminence  have 
more  than  once  declared  that  they  have  known  more 
difeafes  occafioned  than  removed  by  the  ufe  of  mi- 
neral waters.  This  doubtlefs  has  proceeded  from  the 
abufe  of  thefe  powerful  medicines,  which  evinces  the 
neceflity  of  ufing  them  with  caution. 

By  examining  the  contents  of  tlve  mineral  wa- 
ters which  are  molt  ufcd  in  this  country,  we  lhall 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  danger  wkich 
may  arife  from  an  improper  application  of  them 
either  externally  or  internally ; though  it  is  to  the 
latter  of  thefe  that  the  prelent  obfervations  are  chiefly 
confined. 

The  waters  moll  in  ufe  for  medical  purpofes  in 
Britain,  are  thofe  impregnated  with  fairs,  fulphur, 
irpn,  and  mephitic  air,  either  feparately,  or  vari- 
oufly  combined.  Of  thefe  the  moft  powerful  is 
the  faline  fulphiireous  water  of  Harrowgate,  of 
which  I have  had  more  occafion  to  obferve  the 
pernicious  confequences,  when  improperly  ufed, 
than  of  any  other.  To  this,  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  will  more  immediately  relate,  though 
they  will  be  found  applicable  to  all  the  purging 
waters  in  the  kingdom  which  are  ftrong  enough  to 
merit  attention 

The 

* The  greateft  clafs  of  mineral  waters  In  this  country  Is  the 
chalybeate,  in  many  parts  of  Britain  thefe  are  to  be  found  in 

almoll 
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The  errors  which  fo  often  defeat  the  intention  of 
drinking  the  purgative  mineral  waters,  and  which 
fo  frequently  prove  injurious  to  the  patient,  pro- 
ceed from  the  manner  of  ufing  them,  the  quantity 
taken,  the  regimen  purfued,  or  ufing  them  in  cafes 
where  they  are  not  proper. 

A very  hurtful  prejudice  {till  prevails  in  this 
country,  that  all  difeales  mud  be  cured  by  medi- 
cines taken  into  the  llomach,  and  that  the  more 
violently  thefe  medicines  operate,  they  are  the 
more  likely  to.  have  the  defired  effed;.  This  opi- 
nion has  proved  fatal  to  thoufands,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  dedroy  many  more  before  it  can  be 
wholly  eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufeful  in  acute 
dileafes,  and  in  chronical  cafes  may  pave  the  way 
for  the  operation  of  other  medicines  j but  it  will 
feldom  perform  a cure  j and  by  exhauding  the 
drength  of  the  patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a 
worTe  condition  than  it  found  him.  That  this  is 
frequently  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  more  adive 
mineral  waters,  every  perfon  converfant  in  thefe 
matters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  dimulants  applied  to  the  domach  and 
bowels  for  a length  of  time,  mud  tend  to  weaken 
and  dedroy  their  energy ; and  what  dimulants  are 
more  active  than  fait  and  fqlphur,  efpecially  when 
thefe  fubdances  are  intimately  combined,  and  car- 
ried through  the  fydem  by  the  penetrating  me- 

almofl;  every  field ; but  thofe  chiefly  in  ufe,  for  medical  purpofes, 
are  the  purging  chalybeates,  as  the  waters  of  Scarborough, 
Cheltenham,  Thorp  Arch,  Nevil  Holt,  &c.  Of  thofe  which  do 
not  purge,  the  waters  of  Tunbridge  itand  in  the  higiieft  repute. 
The  Saline  purging  waters,  as  thofe  of  A6ton,  Epfom,  KiU 
burn,  &c.  are  alio  in  very  general  eileem  ; but  the  fountains 
moft  frequented  by  the  fick  in  this  country,  are  thofe  to  which 
the  minerals  impart  a certain  degree  of  heat,  as  Bath,  Brillol, 
Buxton,  &c. 

T t 
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dium  of  water?  Thofe  bowels  muft  be  flrong  in- 
deed, which  can  withftand  the  daily  operation  of 
fuch  aftive  principles  for  months  together,  and  not 
be  injured.  This  however  is  the  plan  purfued  by 
moft  of  thofe  who  drink  the  purging  mineral  wa- 
ters, and  whofc  circumftances  will  permit  them  to 
continue  long  enough  at  thofe  fafhionable  places  of 
refort. 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more 
they  drink  they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  This  is 
an  egregious  error;  for,  while  the  unhappy  pa- 
tient thinks  he  is  by  this  means  eradicating  his 
diforder,  he  is  often  in  fad  undermining  the  powers 
of  life,  and  ruining  his  conftitution.  Indeed  no- 
thing can  do  this  fo  effedually  as  weakening  the 
powers  of  digeftion  by  the  improper  application  of 
llrong  ftimulants.  The  very  efience  of  health  de- 
pends on  the  digeftive  organs  performing  their  due 
fundions,  and  the  moft  tedious  maladies  are  all  con- 
neded  with  indigeftion. 

Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity,  not 
only  injures  the  bowels  and  occafions  indigeftion, 
but  generally  defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is 
taken.  The  difcafes  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral 
waters  are  chiefly  celebrated,  are  moftly  of  the 
chronic  kind ; and  it  is  well  known  that  fuch  dif- 
eafea  can  only  be  cured  by  the  flow  operation  of 
alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  ad  by  inducing  a 
gradiha^  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires  length 
of  time,  and  never  can  be  efledcd  by  medicines 
which  run  oft'  by  ftool,  and  operate  chiefly  on  the 
firft  pafl'ages. 

Thofe  who  wifli  for  the  cure  of  any  obftinate 
malady  from  the  mineral  waters,  ought  to  take 
them  in  fuch  a manner  as  hardly  to  produce  any 
cft'cd  whatever  on  the  bow’els.  With  this  view  a 
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Iialf-pint  glafs  maybe  drank  at  bed-time*,  and  the 
fame  quantity  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner, 
and  fupper.  The  dofe,  however,  muft  vary  ac- 
cording to  circumftances.  Even  the  quantity  men- 
tioned above  will  purge  fome  perfons,  while  others 
will  drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  lead 
moved  by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the 
only  ftandard  for  ufing  the  water  as  an  alterative. 
No  more  ought  to  be  taken  than  barely,  to  move 
the  body  j nor  is  it  always  neceffary  to  carry  it  this 
length,  provided  the  water  goes  off  by  the  other 
cmundlories,  and  does  not  occafion  a chilnefs,  or 
flatulency  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels.  When  the 
water  is  intended  to  purge,  the  quantity  mentioned 
above  may  be  all  taken  before  breakfaft. 

• I would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  the 
purging  mineral  waters  over  night  to  avoid  heavy 
fuppers,  but  alfo  from  eating  heavy  meals  at  any 
time.  The  ftimulus  of  water,  impregnated  with 
falts,  feems  to  create  a falfe  appetite.  I have  feen 
a delicate  perfon,  after  drinking  the  Harrowgate 
waters  of  a morning,  eat  a breakfaft  fufficient  to 
have  ferved  two  ploughmen,  devour  a plentiful 
dinner  of  fielh  and  fifh,  and,  to  crown  all,  eat  fuch 
a fupper  as  might  have  fatisfied  a hungry  porter. 
All  this,  indeed,  the  ftomach  feemed  to  crave } but 
this  craving  had  better  remain  not  quite  fatisfied, 
than  that  the  ftomach  fhould  be  loaded  with  what 
exceeds  its  powers.  To  ftarve  patients  was  never 
my  plani  but  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the 

• When  I fpeak  of  drinking  a glafs  of  the  water  oversight, 

I muft  beg  leave  to  caution  thole  who  follow  this  plan  againit 
eating  heavy  luppers.  The  late  Dr.  Dauitry  of  York,  who  was 
the  firlt  that  brought  the  Harrowgate  waters  into  repute,  ufed 
to  advife  his  patients  to  drink  a,  glafs  before  they  went  to  bed  ; 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  having  eat  a flelh  fupper, 
and  the^  water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  often  tormented 
with  gripes,  and  obliged  to  call  for  medical  aftiftance. 
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ufe  of  all  the  purging  mineral  waters,  a light  and 
rather  diluting  diet  is  the  moft  proper;  and  that  no 
perfon,  during  fuch  a courfe,  ought  to  eat  to  the 
full  extent  of  what  his  appetite  craves. 

To  promote  the  operation  of  mineral  waters, 
and  to  carry  them  through  the  fyftem,  exercife  is 
indifpenfably  neceflary.  This  may  be  taken  in  any 
manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient;  but 
he  ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  The  beft 
kinds  of  exercife  are  thofe  conneded  with  amufe- 
ment.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  exhilarate  the 
fpirits,  not  only  promotes  the  operation  of  the  wa- 
ters, but  ads  as  a medicine.  All  who  refort  to 
the  mineral  waters  ought  therefore  to  leave  every 
care  behind,  to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to 
make  themfelves  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  poflible. 
From  this  condud,  aftifted  by  the  free  and  whole- 
fome  air  of  thofe  fafhionable  places  of  refort,  and 
alfo  the  regular  and  early  hours  which  are  ufually 
kept,  the  patient  often  receives  more  benefit  than 
from  ufing  the  waters. 

But  the  greateft  errors  in  drinking  the  purging 
mineral  waters  arife  from  their  being  ufed  in  cafes 
where  they  are  abfolutely  improper,  and  adverfe  to 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When  people  hear  of  a 
wonderful  cure  having  been  performed  by  fome 
mineral  water,  they  im.mediately  conclude  that  it 
will  cure  every  thing,  and  accordingly  fwallow  it 
down,  when  they  might  as  well  take  poifon.  Pa- 
tients ought  to  be  well  informed,  before  they  be- 
gin to  drink  the  more  ad'ivc  kinds  of  mineral  wa- 
fers, of  the  propriety  of  the  courfe,  and  Ihould 
never  perfift  in  ufing  them  when  they  are  found  to 
aggravate  the  diforder. 

In  all  cafes  where  purging  is  indicated,  the  faline 
mineral  v/aters  will  be  found  to  fulfil  this  intention 
better  than  any  other  medicine.  Their  operation,  if 
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tal<cn  in  proper  quantity,  is  generally  -mild ; and 
they  are  neither  found  to  irritate  the  nerves,  nor 
debilitate  the  patient  fo  much  as  the  other  purga- 
tives. 

As  a purgative,  thefe  waters  are  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  difeafes  of  the  firfl:  palfages,  accom- 
panied with,  or  proceeding  from,  ina6tivity  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  acidity,  indigeftion,  vitiated 
bile,  worms,  putrid  fordes,  the  piles,  and  jaun- 
dice. In  moft  cafes  of  this  kind  they  are  the  befl 
medicines  that  can  be  adminiftered.  But  when 
ufed  with  this  view,  it  is  fufRcient  to  take  them 
twice,  or  at  moft  three  times  a-week,  fo  as  to 
move  the  body  three  or  four  times;  and  it  will  be 
proper  to  continue  this  courfe  for  fome  weeeks. 

But  the  operation  of  the  more  aftive  mineral 
waters  is  not  confined  to  the  bowels.  They  often 
promote  the  difcharge  of  urine,  and  not  unfrequently 
increafe  the  perfpiration.  This  fnews  that  they  are 
capable  of  penetrating  into  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  of  ftimulating  the  whole  fyftem.  Hence  arifes 
their  efficacy  in  removing  the  moft  obftinate  of  all 
diforders,  ohftrutlions  of  the  glandular  and  lymphatic 
JyJiem.  Under  this  clafs  is  comprehended  the  fcrofula 
or  King’s  evil,  indolent  tumours,  obftruftions  of  the 
liver,  j'pleen,  kidnies,  and  mefenteric  glands.  When 
thefe  great  purpofes  are  to  be  efteded,  the  waters 
muft  be  ufed  in  the  gradual  manner  mentioned  above, 
and  perfifted  in  for  a length  of  time,  k will  be  pro- 
per however  now  and  then  to  difeontinue  their  tife 
for  a few  days. 

The  next  ^reat  clafs  of  difeafes  where  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  are  thole  of  the 
fldn,  as  the  itch,  fcab,  tetters,  ringworms,  fcaly 
eruptions,  Icprofies,  blotches,  foul  ulcers,  &c. 
Though  thefe  may  feem  fuperficial,  yet  they  are 
often  the  moft'  obftinate  which  the  phyfician  has  to 
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encounter,  and  not  unfrequently  fet  his  fldll  at 
defiance:  but  they  will  fometimes  yield  to  the  ap- 
plication of  mineral  waters  for  a fufficient  length  of 
time,  and  in  moft  cafes  of  this  kind  thefe  waters 
deferve  a trial.  The  faline  fulphurcous  waters,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  Moffat  in  Scotland,  and  Harrowgate 
in  England,  are  the  moft  likely  to  fucceed  in  difeafes 
of  the  fkin ; but  for  this  purpofe  it  will  be  ncceffary 
not  only  to  drink  the  waters,  but  likewife  to  ufe  them 
externally. 

To  enumerate  more  particularly  the  qualities  of 
the  different  mineral  waters,  to  fpecify  thofe  dif- 
eafes in  which  they  are  refpe6tively  indicated,  and 
to  point  out  their  proper  modes  of  application, 
would  be  an  ufeful,  and  by  no  means  a difagree- 
able  employment;  but  as  the  limits  prefcribed  to 
thefe  remarks  will  not  allow  me  to  treat  the 
fubjeft  at  more  length,  I fhall  conclude  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  whenever  the  mineral  waters  are 
found  to  exhauft  the  ftrength,  dcprefs  the  fpirits, 
take  away  the  appetite,  excite  fevers,  diftend  the 
bowels,  or  occafion  a cough,  they  ought  to  be 
difcontinued. 

***  Thefe  Cautions  having  been  printed  and  fold  feparately 
for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  had  parchafed  the  former 
editions  of  this  book,  has  induced  fome  perfons  to  confider  them 
as  a Treatife  on  fea  bathing  and  drinking  the  mineral  waters; 
whereas  the  author’s  foie  intention  was  to  furnilh  a few  general 
hints  to  perfons  who  frequent  thofe  fafhionable  places  of  refort, 
without  putting  themfelves  under  the  care  of  a phyfician.  As 
he  looks  upon  this  fubjeft  however  to  be  of  the  greateft  importance 
to  the  fick,  he  pledges  himfelf  to  treat  it  at  more  length  on  9 
future  occafion. 
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Observations  concerninq  the  diet  of  the 

COMMON  PEOPLE,  RECOMMENDING  A METHOD 
OF  LIVING  LESS  EXPENSIVE,  AND  MORE  CON- 
DUCIVE TO  HEALTH,  THAN  THE  PRESENT. 

Tj'XPERIENCE  proves  that  not  a few  of  the  dif- 
eafes  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
are  owing  to  their  mode  of  living.  The  vegetable 
productions  they  confume,  fall  confiderably  fhort  of 
the  proportion  which  they  ought  to  bear  to  the  animal 
part  of  their  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  bread  and 
animal  fubftances  excites  an  unnatural  thirft,  and 
leads  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of  beer  and  other  ftimu- 
lating  liquors,  which  generate  difeafe  and  reduce  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  to  a ftate  of  indigence. 
To  teach  the  poor  man  how  to  live  cheaper  and  better, 
is  the  defign  of  the  following  pages. 

Though  the  common  people  of  this  country  live 
at  a greater  expence  than  any  where  elfe,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  live  better.  They  are  ftrong  indeed, 
but  by  no  means  healthy  ; and  it  is  found  that,  from 
an  attachment  to  a particular  mode  of  living,  they  are 
more  liable  to  difeafe  and  death  in  foreign  climes,  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country. 

It  is  certainly  proper  that  the  poor  man  fliould  be 
inftruCled  in  every  thing  that  can  make  his  little  earn- 
ings  go  as  far  as  pofiible,  or  which  can  add  to  the 
comfort  of  himfeif  and  family.  Nor  can  oeconomy 
in  living,  be  deemed  a trivial  virtue,  in  a country  where 
the  riches  depend  on  the  cheapnefs  of  labour. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Englifh  are  fo  much  attached 
to  their  own  modes  of  living,  that  no  argument  will 
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induce  them  to  make  the  fmallefl:  change.  Habits  are 
indeed  obftinate  things,  efpecially  thofe  which  re- 
late to  diet  j but  there  are  proofs  that  the  Englifli  are 
not  inflexible  even  in  this  matter.  The  mode  of 
living  among  the  lower  orders  has  been  greatly- 
changed  in  my  time,  and  I am  forry  to  fay,  not  for 
the  better. 

The  people  of  England  have  too  much  good  fenfe 
not  to  liften  to  reafon,  provided  due  care  were  taken 
to  inflruft  them.  But  here  the  people  may  be  truly 
faid  “ to  ferijh  for  want  of  knowledge”  No  means 
have  been  ufed  to  give  them  proper  inftruftion. 
Hurtful  cuftoms  have  been  fuffered  to  prevail,  till 
they  have  ftruck  fuch  deep  roots  that  it  will  not  be  an 
eafy  matter  to  eradicate  them.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, is  not  imfurmountable.  A few  experiments  of 
reform  would  have  the  effed;  to  render  it  as  agreeable 
as  it  is  falutary. 

Adults  have  many  old  prejudices  to  overcome,  but 
the  cafe  is  different  in  regard  to  children.  Thev  may 
be  tauglit  to  ufe  any  kind  of  food,  snd  what  they 
ufe  when  young  they  will  love  when  old.  If  I can 
introduce  a different  method  of  feeding  children,  my 
purpofe  will  be  anfvvered.  This  alone  will,  in  time, 
eff'eift  a total  change  in  the  general  mode  of  liv- 
ing. 

The  late  diffrefs  of  the  poor  has  called  forth  many 
publications  intended  for  their  relief.  Moll:  of  them, 
however,  were  adapted  only  for  tlie  particular  occa- 
fion,  and  not  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  like 
evils.  The  following  obfervations,  it  is  hoped,  will 
have  a more  permanent  effcCl.  They  arc  intended 
to  recommend  a plan  of  living,  which  will  render 
the  people  lefs  dependant  on  bread  and  animal  food 
for  their  fubfiffence,  and  confequently  not  lb  liable 
to  fuffer  from  a Icarcicy  or  dearth  of  cither  of  thefc 
articles  in  future. 
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Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fubftitutes 
for  bread,  as  the  fcarcity  of  this  article  proves  pecu- 
liarly dillrcfiing  to  the  poor.  It  will  appear  from  the 
following  pages,  that  bread  is  by  no  means  fo  much  a 
neceflary  of  life  as  is  generally  in^agined,  and  that  its 
place  may,  in  many  inllances,  be  fupplied  by  a vari- 
ety of  other  farinaceous  fubftances. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
ALIMENT. 

No  creature  ears  fuch  a variety  of  food  as  man. 
Intended  for  an  inhabitant  of  every  climate,  he  de- 
vours the  produilions  of  them  all;  and  if  they  do  not 
fuit  his  palate,  or  agree  with  his  ilomach,  he  calls  in 
the  aid  of  cookery,  an  art  peculiar  to  himfclf;  by 
which  many  things  that,  in  a crude  ftate,  would  prove 
hurtful,  or  even  poifonous,  are  rendered  wholcfomc 
and  falutary. 

The  obvious  divifion  of  food  is  into  animal  and 
vegetable.  To  lay  that  man  was  intended  by  nature 
for  ufing  ekher  the  one  or  the  other  alone,  would  be 
abfurd.  Fiis  firudlure  and  appetite  prove  that  he 
was  formed  for  both.  Jutlgment,  however,  is  reejui- 
fite  in  adjufting  the  due  proportions  of  each,  fo  as  to 
avoid  the  inconveniencies  ariling  Ironi  an  extreme  on 
either  hand. 

Though  aiiimai  feed  is  more  nourijliing  than  vege- 
table, It  IS  not  lafe  to  live  on  that  alone.  Experience 
has  (hewn  that  a diet  confjfLing  folcly  of  aninud  food, 
excites  thirlt  and  naulea,  occalions  fiutrefcence  in  the 
llomach  and  bowels,  and  finally  brings  on  violent 
griping  pains  with  cholera  and  dyfentery. 

Animal  food  is  Ids  adapted  to  the  iedentary  than 
the  laborious,  and  leaf!:  of  all  to  the  lludious,  whofe 
diet  ought  to  confill  chiefly  of  vegetables.  Indulging 
jn  animal  food  renders  men  dull,  and  unfit  for  the 
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purfuits  of  fclence,  efpecially  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  free  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors. 

The  plethoric,  or  perfons  of  a full  habit,  fhould 
eat  fparingly  of  animal  food.  It  yields  far  more  blood 
than  vegetables  taken  in  the  fame  quantity,  and  of 
courfe  may  induce  inflammatory  diforders.  It  ads  as 
a ftimulus  to  the  whole  fyftem,  by  which  means  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  greatly  accelerated. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  confumptions,  fo  com- 
mon in  England,  are  in  part  owing  to  the  great  ufe 
of  animal  food.  Though  the  Pthifts  Pulmonalis  is 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  yet 
it  generally  begins  w-ith  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
and  is  often  accompanied  with  them  through  its 
whole  progrefs. 

But  the  difeafe  moft  common  to  this  country  is  the 
fcurvy.  One  finds  a dafli  of  it  in  almofl:  every  family, 
and  in  fome  the  taint  is  very  deep.  A difeafe  fo  ge- 
neral muft  have  a general  caufe,  and  there  is  none  lb 
obvious  as  the  great  quantity  of  animal  food  devoured 
by  the  natives.  As  a proof  that  fcurvy  arifes  from 
this  caufe,  we  are  in  polieflion  of  no  remedy  for  that 
difeafe  equal  to  the  free  ufe  of  frefli  vegetables. 

By  the  uninterrupted  ufe  of  animal  food  a putrid 
diathcfis  is  induced  in  the  fyftem,  which  predifpofes  to 
a variety  of  diforders.  I am  fully  convinced  that 
many  of  thofe  obftinate  complaints  for  which  we  are 
at  a lofs  to  account,  and  find  it  ftill  more  difficult  to 
cure,  are  the  efledls  of  a fcorbutic  taint  lurking  in 
the  habit. 

Improper  diet  aftedts  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  choleric  difpofition  of  the  Englilh  is  almoft  pro- 
verbial. Were  I to  affign  a caufe,  it  would  be, 
their  living  lb  much  on  animal  food.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  induces  a ferocity  of  temper  unknown 
to  men  whole  food  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 
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Though  thefe  and  fimilar  confcquences  may  arifc 
from  the  excefs  of  animal  diet,  we  are  far  from  dif- 
couraging  its  ufc  in  moderation.  In  all  cold  coun- 
tries it  is  certainly  neceffary ; but  the  major  part  of  the 
aliment  ought  neverthelefs  to  confift  of  vegetable 
fubftances.  There  is  a continual  tendency  in  animal 
food,  as  well  as  in  the  human  body  itfelf,  to  putre^ 
faftion,  which  can  only  be  counterafted  by  the  free 
ufe  of  vegetables. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  vegetable  food 
to  that  of  animal,  great  nicety  is  by  no  means  re- 
quired. It  muft  vary  according  to  circumftances,  as 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
and  the  like.  The  vegetable  part,  however,  where 
nothing  forbids,  ought  certainly  to  preponderate,  and 
I think  in  the  proportion  at  lead  of  two  to  one. 

The  exceffive  confumption  of  animal  food  is  one 
great  caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain.  The  food  that 
a bullock  affords  bears  but  a fmall  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  he  confumes. 

I am  no  enemy  to  good  fruit,  as  an  article  of  diet; 
but  the  greater  part  pf  what  is  ufed  in  this  countrjr, 
by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  is  mere  trafli. 
Fruit  fhould  be  eaten  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
when  the  ftomach  is  not  loaded  with  food,  and  it 
never  ought  to  be  eaten  raw  till  it  is  thoroughly 
ripe. 


OF  BREAD. 

BRtlAp,  or  fomething  refembllng  it,  makes  a part  of 
the  diet  of  all  nations.  Hence  it  is  emphatically  de- 
nominated the  Jiaff  of  life.  It  may  however  be  ufed 
too  freely.  The  late  Dr.  Fothergill  was  of  opinion, 
and  I perfedly  agree  with  him,  that  mod  people  eat 
more  bread  than  is  conducive  to  their  health.  I do 
not  mean  to  infinuate  that  bread  is  unvvholclome,  but 
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that  the  beft  things  may  prove  hurtful  when  taken  to 
excefs.  A furfeit  of  bread  is  more  dangerous,  than 
of  any  other  food.  Ornnis  rcpletio  mala,  repletio  panis 
pejfima.  The  French  confume  vaft  quantities  of 
bread ; but  its  bad  effeds  are  prevented  by  their  copi- 
ous ufe  of  foups  and  fruits,  which  have  little  or  no 
fliare  in  the  diet  of  the  common  people  of  England. 

One  important  ufe  of  bread  is  to  form  a mafs  fit 
for  filling  up  the  alimentary  canal,  and  carrying  the 
nutritious  juices  along  that  paflage  in  fuch  a ftate,  as  to 
render  them  fit  to  be  aded  upon  by  the  lafteal  abfor- 
bents,  which  take  up  the  nouriflimcnt  and  convey  it 
to  the  blood,  in  this  light,  bread  may  be  confidered 
as  a foil  from  whence  the  nourifiiment  is  drawn.  I do 
not  fay  that  bread  contains  no  nourifiiment,  but  that 
its  ufe,  as  an  article  of  diet,  does  not  folely  depend  on 
the  quantity  of  nutriment  it  contains,  but  in  fome 
meafure  on  its  fitnefs  as  a vehicle  for  conveying  the 
nutritious  particles  through  the  inteftinal  tubes.  Flence 
it  follows  that  the  finefi;  bread  is  not  always  the  beft 
adapted  for  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  nutrition. 

The  richefi:  food  will  not  nourifii  an  animal,  unlefs 
the  alimentary  canal  is  fufiiciently  diftended.  A dog 
has  been  fed  on  the  richeft  broth,  yet  could  not  be 
kept  alive;  while  another,  which  had  only  the  meat 
boiled  to  a chip  and  waiter,  throve  very  well.  This 
fliews  the  folly  of  attempting  to  nourilh  men  on  ali- 
mentary powders  and  other  concentrated  food. 

The  great  art  therefore  of  preparing  food,  is  to 
blend  the  nutritive  part  of  the  aliment  with  a fufticient 
quantity  of  fome  light  firinaceous  lubfiance,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  canal,  without  overcharging  it  with  ^ 
more  nutritious  particles  than  arc  necclfary  for  the 
iupport  of  the  animal.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
bread,  or  other  firinaceous  fubftances,  of  which  there 
is  a great  variety,  as  will  appear  from  the  fequel. 

Bread  is  one  of  the  moll  expenfive  modes  of  ufirig 

(7rain,  and  not  adapted  to  the  narrow  circumftances  ot 
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the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  as  it  is  burthened  with, 
two  heavy  additional  charges,  in  pafling  through  the 
hands  of  both  the  miller  and  the  baker.  Befides, 
the  former  often  grinds  down  extraneous  matter  with 
the  wheat,  and  the  latter  as  frequently  bakes  it  up 
with  the  addition  of  lime,  chalk,  allum,  and  other 
pernicious  fubftances.  Since  the  articles  of  diet  have 
become  branches  of  manufaflure,  the  public  neither 
know  what  they  eat,  nor  what  they  drinic. 

People  imagine,  as  the  fineft  flour  contains  the 
greateft  quantity  of  nouri (lament,  that  it  mull  there- 
fore be  the  moft  proper  for  making  into  bread  ; but 
this  by  no  means  follows.  The  finefl;  flour  comes  the 
neareft  to  ilarch,  which,  though  it  may  occafionally 
prove  a good  medicine,  makes  bad  bread.  Houfe- 
hold  bread,  which  is  made  by  grinding  down  the  whole 
grain,  and  only  feparating  the  coarfer  bran,  is  without 
doubt  the  moft  wholefome. 

The  beft  houfehold  bread  I ever  remember  to  have 
ate,  was  in  the  county  of  York.  It  was  what  they  call 
meflin  bread,  and  confifted  of  wheat  and  rye  ground 
together.  I am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  proportion, 
but  I think  there  might  be  two  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  This  bread,  when  well  fermented, 
eats  light,  is  of  a pleafant  tafte,  and  Ibluble  to  the 
bowels.  After  ufing  it  for  fome  years,  I found  that 
bread  made  entirely  of  flour  was  neither  fo  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  nor  fo  conducive  to  health. 

Bread  is  often  fpoiled  to  pleafe  the  eye.  The  arti- 
ficially whitened,  drying,  fluffing  bread,  though  made 
of  the  heart  of  the  wheat,  is  in  reality  the  worft  of 
anyj  yet  this  is  the  bread  which  moft  people  prefer, 
and  the  poorer  fort  will  eat  no  other. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  grain  are  occafionally  made 
into  bread,  fome  giving  the  preference  to  one  and 
fome  to  another,  accordii'ig  to  early  cuftom  and  pre- 
judice. The  people  of  South  Britain  generally  pre- 
fer bread  made  of  the  fineft  wheat  flour,  while  thofe 
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of  the  northern  counties  eat  a mixture  of  flour  and 
oatmeal,  or  ryemeal,  and  many  give  the  preference  to 
bread  made  of  oatmeal  alone.  The  common  people 
of  Scotland  alfo  eat  a mixed  bread,  but  more  fre- 
quently bread  of  oatmeal  only.  In  Germany  the 
common  bread  is  made  of  rye,  and  the  American  la- 
bourer thinks  no  bread  fo  ftrengthening  as  that  which 
is  made  of  Indian  corn ; nor  do  I much  doubt  but 
the  Laplander  thinks  his  bread  made  of  the  bones  of 
filhes  is  the  beft  of  any. 

Bread  made  of  different  kinds  of  grain  is  more 
wholefome  than  what  is  made  of  one  only,  as  their 
qualities  ferve  to  corredl  one  another.  For  example, 
wheat  flour,  efpecially  the  finer  kind,  being  of  a 
ftarchy  nature,  is  apt  to  occafion  conftipation. 
Bread  made  of  ryemeal,  on  the  other  hand,  proves 
often  too  flippery  for  the  bowels.  A due  proportion 
of  thefe  makes  the  beft  bread. 

For  the  more  aftive  and  laborious  I would  recom- 
mend a mixture  of  rye  with  the  ftronger  grains,  as 
peafe,  beans,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  the  like. 
Thefe  may  be  blended  in  many  different  ways;  they 
make  a hearty  bread  for  a labouring  man,  and,  to 
ufe  his  own  language,  they  lie  longer  on  his  ftomach 
than  bread  made  of  wheat  flour  only.  Barley  bread 
paffes  too  quickly  through  the  alimentary  canal  to 
afford  time  for  conveying  the  proper  nourifhment; 
but  breael  made  of  barley  mixed  with  peafe  is  very 
nourifhing. 

When  potatoes,  or  boiled  grain,  are  ufed,  bread 
ceafes  to  be  a neccffary  article  of  diet.  During  the 
late  fcarcity  of  bread,  I made  it  a rule  not  to  eat  above 
one  half  the  quantity  I ufed  to  do,  and  I found  no 
inconveniency  whatever  from  the  change.  Nay,  fome 
told  me,  that  for  a confiderable  time  they  had  left 
qff  the  Life  of  bread  altogether,  without  experiencing 
any  change  in  the  Hate  of  their  health. 

A great 
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A great  part  of  the  bread  confumed  in  this  coun- 
try is  by  children.  It  is  always  ready,  and  when  the 
child  calls  for  food,  a piece  of  bread  is  put  into  its 
hand,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  dreffing  any  other  kind  of 
victuals.  Of  many  children  this  is  the  principal 
food,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  moft  proper. 
Children  are  often  troubled  with  acidities  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels ; and  it  is  well  known  that  bread 
mixed  with  water,  and  kept  in  a degree  of  heat  equal 
to  that  of  the  human  ftomach,  foon  turns  four. 

During  the  late  fcarcity,  many  of  the  labouring 
men,  and  even  artificers,  could  not  earn  as  much, 
money  as  was  lufRcient  to  keep  their  families  in  the 
article  of  bread  only.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  on 
a different  plan,  fuch  families  might  have  lived  very 
comfortably.  Many  of  the  articles  of  diet  are  cheaper 
than  bread,  and  equally  wholefome.  Above  one  half 
of  the  expence  of  living  might  be  faved  by  a due  fc- 
ledion  of  the  articles  of  diet. 

The  Englifh  labourer  lives  chiefly  on  bread,  which 
being  accompanied  with  other  dry,  and  often  fait  food, 
fires  his  blood,  and  excites  an  unquenchable  third,  fo 
that  his  perpetual  cry  is  for  drink. 

But  the  greatell  confumption  of  bread  Is  occafioned 
by  tea.  It  is  faid  that  the  fubjedls  of  Great  Britain 
confume  a greater  quantity  of  that  herb,  than  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  nations  of  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  The  lowed  woman  in  England 
mud  have  her  tea,  and  the  children  generally  fliare 
it  with  her.  As  tea  contains  no  nourifhment,  either 
for  young  or  old,  there  mud  of  courfc  be  bread  and 
butter  to  eat  along  with  it.  The  quartern  loaf  will 
not  go  far  among  a family  of  hungry  children,  and  if 
we  add  the  cod  of  tea,  fugar,  butter,  and  milk,  the 
expence  of  one  meal  will  be  more  than  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  fill  their  bellies  with  wholefome  food  three 
times  a day. 
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There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  one  half  the  bread 
confumed  in  England  is  ufed  to  tea,  without  one 
hearty  meal  ever  being  made  of  it.  The  higher  ranks 
ufe  tea  as  a luxury,  while  the  lower  orders  make  a 
diet  of  it.  I had  lately  occafion  to  fee  a ftriking  in- 
ftance  of  this  in  a family  that  was  reprefented  to  me 
as  in  diftrefs  for  want  of  bread.  I fent  them  a little 
money,  and  was  informed  that  they  ran  with  it  di- 
redlly  to  the  tea-fhop. 

To  a heavy,  fluggiOi,  phlegmatic  man,  a mode- 
rate life  of  tea  may  not  prove  pernicious ; but  where 
there  is  a debilitated  ftomach  and  an  Irritability  of 
fibre,  it  never  fails  to  do  much  hurt.  With  many  it 
has  the  effe^l:  to  prevent  deep. 

Tea  will  induce  a total  change  of  conftitufion  in  the 
people  of  this  country.  Indeed  it  has  gone  a great 
way  towards  effedling  that  evil  already.  A debility, 
and  confequent  irritability  of  fibre,  are  become  fo 
common,  that  not  only  women,  but  even  men,  are 
affeded  with  them.  That  clafs  of  difeafes  which, 
for  want  of  a better  name,  we  call  nervous,  has  made 
almoft  a complete  conqueft  of  the  one  fex,  and  is 
making  hafty  firides  towards  vanquifhing  the  other. 

Did  women  know  the  train  of  dilcafcs  induced  by 
debility,  and  how  difigreeable  thefe  difeafes  render 
them  to  the  other  fex,  they  would  fhun  tea  as  the 
moft  deadly  poifon.  No  man  can  love  a woman 
eaten  up  with  vapours,  or  waflaed  doyvn  with  diieafes 
arifing  from  relaxation. 

It  is  not  tea  taken  as  a beverage  after  a full  meal, 
or  in  a crowded  afi'embly,  chat  I lo  much  condemn, 
though  I think  fometliing  as  elegant  and  lefs  perni- 
cious might  be  fubfiituted  in  its  place.  The  milchief 
occafioned  by  tea  arifes  chiefly  from  its  being  lublli- 
tuted  for  folid  food.  I'his  is  fo  much  the  cafe  at 
prefent,  that,  had  I time  to  fpare,  I think  it  could 
not  be  better  employed  than  in  writing  againlt  this 
dcllrudlive  drug. 
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OF  BOILED  GRAIN. 

Though  farinaceous  fubftances,  of  one  kind  or 
another,  make  a neceflary  part  of  the  food  of  man, 
yet  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  fuch  fubftances  fbould 
always  aftiime  the  name  and  form  of  bread.  Many 
of  them  are  more  wholefome,  and  not  lefs  agreeable, 
in  other  forms.  Bread  is  often  ufed  merely  to  fave 
the  trouble  of  cookery;  and,  being  portable,  is 
the  moft  convenient  article  of  diet  for  carrvino- 
abroad.  ^ 

It  does  not,  however,  admit  of  a doubt,  that  miore 
grain  is  eaten  boiled,  though  not  in  this  country,  than 
is  made  into  bread ; and  that  this  mode  of  cookery 
is  the  moft  wholefome.  Simple  boiling  precludes  all 
adulteration,  and  is  an  operation  much  lefs  laborious 
and  artificial  than  biking. 

The  moft:  general  article  of  diet  among  mankind, 
is  rice.  This  may  be  made  into  a variety  of  difhes; 
but  (imple  boiling  is  all  that  is  required,  to  render  it  a 
proper  fubftitute  for  bread.  It  may  either  be  eaten 
alone  or  with  milk.  In  the  eaft,  it  is  ufed  with  mear, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  bread.  The  people  of 
this  country  believe  that  rice  proves  injurious  to  the 
eyes,  but  this  feems  to  be  v/ithout  foundation,  as  it 
has  no  luch  elFedl  on  thofe  who  make  it  the  princi- 
pal part  of  their  food. 

Many  other  kinds  of  grain  will,  when  boiled,  make 
good  fljbftitutes  for  bread.  Even  thofe  which  make  a 
harfh  and  unplealant  fort  of  bread,  are  often  rendered 
very  palatable  by  boiling.  This  is  the  cafe  with  all 
the  leguminous  clafs  of"  plants,  as  peafe,  beans, 
&c.  Even  oats  and  barley  are  more  agreeable,  as 
well  as  more  wholefome,  when  boiled,  than  mad? 
into  bread. 
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All  allow  that  peafe  and  beans  boiled,  w'hen  youjig, 
are  a great  luxury.  But  when  old,  they  are  equally 
M'huldbme,  and,  when  properly  cooked,  by  no 
means  unpleafanc.  There  are  few  who  do  not  relifli 
peafe  pudding,  and  even  prefer  it  to  bread.  Beans 
are  not  fo  fit  forchis  purpofe  ; but  they  make  an  excel- 
lent ingredient  in  the  poor  man’s  broth,  and  whoever 
cats  this  broth  will  find  little  occafion  for  bread. 

Peafe  and  beans  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  fugar 
with  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
oreater  proportion  of  oil,  confequently  are  more  nou- 
rifliing.  This  fadl  is  confirmed  by  daily  experi- 
ence. 

On  thofe  farms  where  peafe  and  beans  are  raifed  in 
great  abundance,  the  labourers  are  much  fed  on  that 
fort  of  grain  ; but  when  removed  to  farms  where  they 
are  fed  with  other  kinds  of  grain,  they  foon  complain^ 
of  a diminution  of  ftrength,  and  requefl  a lupply  of 
peafe  meal  as  formerly. 

Nature  feems  to  have  pointed  out  the  propriety  or 
the  extenfive  ufc  of  peafe  and  beans  ; it  being  a fa6t, 
that  when  crops  of  that  kind  are  duly  alternated  with 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  the  fertility  of  the 
foil  may  be  maintained,  without  reft  or  manure,  for 
many  years  together;  whereas,  if  the  latter  be  railed. 
Oil  the  fmie  foil  for  feveral  years  fucceffively,  they 
render  it  barren,  fo  that,  without  reft  or  manure,  its 
fertility  cannot  be  preferved. 

The  people  in  England  are  but  little  accuftomed  to 
the  life  of  boiled  grain,  though  in  many  countries  it 
is  eaten  as  a luxury.  Boiled  barley  is  a great  fivorite 
with  the  Dutch,  and  is  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or 
moiafies.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Dutch  failors, 
who,  in  general,  are  both  hcaltliy  and  robuft. 

Barlcy'is  one  of  the  beft  ingredients  in  foup.  Count 
Rumfurd  lays,  it  poirclfcs  the  quality  of  lithing,  or 
chickening  foups,  in  a fuperior  degree  to  any  other 
Lirain.  V-'c  have  reafon,  however,  to'  believe,  that 
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grits,  or  coarfc  oatmeal,  will  anfwer  that  purpofe  ftill 
better. 

Oatmeal  is  frequently  made  into  bread  ; but  it  is  a 
much  more  wholcfome,  as  well  as  agreeable  food, 
when  made  into  hafty  pudding,  and  eaten  with  milk. 
The  peafants  in  many  parrs  of  Britain  make  two 
meals  a day  of  it,  while  their  children  almoft  wholly 
fubfift  on  it;  and  it  is  well  known  that  both  old  and 
young  w'ho  are  thus  fed,  are  healthy  and  robufb. 

The  opinion  of  oatmeal  being  heating,  and  occa- 
fioning  fKin  difeafcs,  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
Bread  made  of  oatmeal,  when  not  leavened,  will 
fometimes  occafion  the  heart-burn ; but  this  is  no 
proof  of  its  heating  quality.  Unleavened  breads  of 
wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  produces  the  fame  effeft  on 
a debilitated  ftomach.  Oatmeal  thoroughly  boiled 
feldom  gives  the  heart-burn. 

Perfons  who  are  fed  on  oatmeal  bread,  or  hady 
pudding,  are  not  more  fubjedl  to  difeafes  of  the  flein, 
than  thofe  who  live  on  wheat  meal.  Cutaneous  difor- 
ders  proceed  more  from  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  than 
from  any  particular  aliment.  The  French,  fo  far 
from  thinking  that  oatmeal  is  heating,  fpeak  of  it  as 
poirelTetl  of  a cooling  quality;  and  even  the  EngliQi 
give  oatmeal,  or  grit  gruel,  to  lying-in  women,  and 
lick  people  of  every  defcription,  which  flrews  that 
they  are  inconfiftent  with  themfdves,  in  alleging  that 
the  blood  is  fired  by  the  ufe  of  oatmeal. 

A lieutenant  of  the  army,  refiding  at  a country 
village  within  a few  miles  of  Edinburgh,  with  a wife 
and  ten  children,  having  no  other  income  than  his 
half  pay,  fed  the  whole  of  his  children  with  hafty 
pudding  and  butter-milk  only,  from  a convidion 
that  it  was  the  moft  wholcfome  and  full  diet,  that  fell 
within  the  reach  of  his  narrow  circumftances.  They 
grew  apace,  and  it  was-  the  univerfal  remark  of  the 
neighbourhood,  that  they  were  as  fprighUy,  healthy, 
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and  robufl:,  as  other  children,  and  at  the  fame  time 
perfeflly  free  from  all  fkin  difeafes. 

Children  are  fddom  well,  unlefs  when  their  bodies 
are  gently  open.  But  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
cafe  when  fed  on  oatmeal  and  milk,  than  when  their 
bellies  are  crammed  with  a ftarchy  fubftance  mide  of 
the  finefl  flour ; yet  this  in  England  is  the  common 
food  of  children.  I have  fecn  an  infant  fluffed  four 
or  five  times  a-day  with  this  kind  of  food.  Ther^ 
needs  no  conjurer  to  tell  the  confequenec. 

. A late  Author,  a man  of  learning  but  the  dupe  of 
prejudice,  has,  by  a ridiculous  definition,  endeavoured 
to  reprefent  oats  as  proper  food  for  horfes  only.  I 
wifh  the  horfes  in  England  devoured  a fmaller  quantity 
of  that  grain,  and  the  people  more.  Few  things 
v/ould  have  a greater  tendency  to  Icflen  the  expence 
of  living.  The  oats  in  North  Britain  are  of  a fuperior 
quality,  and  I hope  the  people  will  long  have  the  fenfc 
to  life  them  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Indian  corn  is  likewil'e  faid  to  make  the  befl  food 
■when  boiled.  Count  Rumford  obferves,  that  of  all 
things  it  makes  the  befl  pudding,  and  that  he  has 
made  a hearty  meal  of  it,  faucc  included,  for  five 
farthings.  What  makes  good  puddings  will  make 
good  dumplings,  and  thele  will,  at  any  time,  fupply 
the  place  of  bread.  The  Count  alfo  remarks,  that 
the  negroes  in  America  prefer  Indian  corn  to  rice  j 
and  that  the  Bavarian  peafints  prefer  it  to  wheat,- 
that  it  might  be  imported  from  North  America  at 
about  four  or  five  fliillings  per  b^ifhel ; that,  when 
made  into  flour,  it  would  coll  only  one  penny  far- 
thing per  pound  3 and  that  it  is  higly  nutritious,  and 
the  cheapefl  food  known.  During  the  late  fcarcity 
a large  quantity  of  this  grain  was  imported  3 but 
fuch  is'  the  averfion  of  the  common  people  of  this 
country  to  every  lort  of  food  to  which  they  are  not 
accuflomed,  that  they  refuied  to  purchafe  it,  and 
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the  merchants  were  very  great  lofers  by  the  import- 
ation. On  the  fame  principle  the  Germans,  till  within 
thefe  few  years,  could  not  be  induced  to  eat  potatoes, 
though  now  they  are  become  extremely  fond  of 
them. 

The  American,  the  Italian,  and  the  German,  all 
cook  Indian  corn,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  North  Bri- 
tain does  his  oatmeal,  by  making  it  into  hafty  pudding. 
It  may  be  eaten  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some  eat  it 
with  a fauce  compofed  of  butter  and  brown  fugar, 
or  butter  and  molafles.  Others  eat  it  with  milk  only. 
In  either  way  it  makes  a good,  cheap,  and  wholefome 
diet,  by  no  means  difagretable  to  thofe  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  it. 

The  only  other  grain  we  (hall  mention  as  beft  when 
boiled,  is  buck  wheat : It  is  of  a very  mucilaginous 
nature,  and  of  courfe  highly  nutritious.  In  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  it  conftitutes  a principal  part  of  the 
food  of  the  lower  people.  In  former  times  it  was 
eaten  in  Ruffia,  not  by  the  lower  dalles  only,  even  the 
nobility  made  ufe  of  it.  Boded,  and  then  buttered, 
it  was  fuch  a favorite  of  the  great  Czar  Peter,  that  he 
is  faid  fcldom  to  have  fupped  on  any  thing  elfe. 

OF  BUTTER. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Englifh  have  a thoufand 
religions  and  but  one  fauce.  It  muft  be  allowed  that 
they  ufe  butter  with  almoft  every  kind  of  food.  But- 
ter, though  a good  article  of  diet,  may  be  ufed  too 
freely,  and  in  this  country,  I am  convinced,  that  is 
the  cafe.  To  weak  ftomachs.it  is  hurtful,  even  in 
fmall quantities,  and  when  ufed  freely,  it  proves  preju- 
dicial to  the  ftrongeft. 

Butter,  like  other  things  of  an  oily  nature,  has  a 
conftant  tendency  to  turn  rancid.  This  procefs,  by 
the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  is  greatly  accelerated,  info- 
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much  that  many  people,  foon  after  eating  butter,  com- 
plain of  its  rifing  in  their  ftomachs,  in  a (late  highly 
difagreeable.  Oils  of  every  kind  are  with  difficulty 
mixed  with  watery  fluids.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
butter  floats  on  the  (lomach,  and  rifes  in  fuch  an  un- 
pleafant  manner. 

Perfons  affi'fted  with  bile  fhould  life  butter  very 
fparingly.  Some  fceptical  authors  doubt  whether  or 
not  aliment  of  any  kind  has  an  effedl  on  the  bile. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  many  patients, 
afflifled  v/ith  complaints  which  were  fuppofed  to  be 
occafioned  by  bile,  have  been  completely  cured  by  a 
total  abftinence  from  butter. 

The  moil  violent  bilious  complaints  that  I ever  met 
with,  were  evidently  occafioned  by  food  that  became 
rancid  on  the  ftomach,  as  the  cholera  morbus  and  the 
like.  Nor  can  fuch  complaints  be  cured,  till  the  ran- 
cid matter  is  totally  evacuated  by  vomiting  and 
purging. 

But  fuppofing  butter  did  not  pofTefs  the  quality  oc 
becoming  rancid  on  the  ftomach,  it  may,  neverthelefs, 
prove  hurtful^to  digeftion.  Oils  of  all  kinds  are  of  a 
relaxing  quality,  and  tend  to  impede  the  adion  of 
digeftion.  Hence  the  cuftom  of  giving  rich  broths 
and  fat  meats  to  perfons  who  have  a voracious  ap- 
petite. 

The  free  ufe  of  butter,  and  other  oily  fubftances, 
not  only  tends  to  relax  the  ftomach,  and  impede  its 
adion,  but  to  induce  a debility  of  the  folids,  which 
paves  the  way  to  many  maladies.  In  a country  where 
two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  lead  fedcntary  lives,  a 
debility  of  fibre  muft  predominatp.  Whatever  en- 
creafes  that  debility  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Children,  without  exception,  are  difpofed  to-  dif- 
cafes  arifing  from  relaxation.  Butter,  of  courfe,  ought 
to  be  given  to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  But  is  this 
the  cafe  ? By  no  means.  Bread  and  butter  confti- 
tute  a great  part  of  the  food  of  children,  and  I am 
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convinced  that  die  grofs  hnrnours  with  which  they  are 
frequently  troubled,  are  partly  owing  to  this  food.  As 
children  abound  with  nioiflure,  bread  alone  is,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  better  for  them  than  bread  and 
butter. 

I have  been  aftcnifhed  to  fee  the  quantities  of  but- 
ter eaten  by  grofs  women  who  lead  fedentary  lives. 
Their  tea  breau  is  generally  contrived  fo  as  to  luck  up 
bu  ter  like  a Ipunge.  What  quantities  of  crumpets 
and  mulBns  they  will  devour  in  a morning,  foaked 
v;ith  this  oil;  and  afterwards  complain  of indigeftion, 
when  tney  have  eaten  what  would  overload  the  fto- 
mach  of  a ploughman.  Dr.  Fochergill  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  butter  produces  the  nervous  or  lick  head- 
ach,  fo  common  among  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try. As  a proof  of  this,  it  is  often  cured  by  an 
emetic. 

Oils,  in  certain  quantities,  excite  naufea,  and  even 
vomiting.  I'hey  mult  of  courfc  prove  unfriendly  to 
digcftion.  -A  Dutch  Tailor,  we  are  told,  can  digcll 
tram  oil.  So  may  an  EngiilTi  Tailor  ; but  it  would  be 
very  improper  food  for  a Eondon  lady. 

To  I'omc  ot  the  leaner  farinaceous  fubltances,  as  the 
potatoe  and  the  like,  butter  makes  a very  proper  ad- 
dition; but  eating  it  to  flefli  and  lilh,  of  almolt  every 
defcripiion,  is  certainly  wrong.  I'he  flcfli  eaten  in 
this  country  is  generally  fat  enough  without  the  addi- 
tion cf  butter,  and  the  more  oily  kinds  of  lilh,  as 
fahnon  or  herrings,  are  lighter  on  the  llomach  and 
eaficr  digefted  when  eaten  without  it. 

Butter  is  rather  a grofs  food,  and  fitter  for  the  athle- 
tic and  laborious,  than  the  fedentary  and  delicate.  It 
is  Ids  hurtful  when  eaten  frdh  than  faked.  Salt  but- 
ter certainly  tends  to  induce  Ikin  difeafes,  and  I am 
inclined  to  think,  the  free  ufe  of  it  at  lea  may  have 
lome  lhare  in  bringing  on  that  dreadful  malady,  fa 
dcltru^tivc  to  our  brave  failcrs,  tbe fea J'ciirvy. 
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There  is  a method  of  rendering  fait  butter  lefs 
huitful,  but  it  (eems  not  to  be  known  in  England. 
What  I mean  is  to  m.ix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
honey,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  In  this  way  it  m.ay  be 
given  to  children  witli  greater  freedom.  In  North 
Britain  this  method  of  mixing  butter  with  honey  is 
well  known,  and  from  a common  proverb,  I take  the 
cuffom  to  be  very  ancient. 

Butter,  in  itfeif,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful,  as  when 
combined  with  certain  other  things.  For  example : 
bread  made  with  butter  is  almoll  indigeftible,  and 
paftrics  of  every  kind  are  little  better;  yet  many 
people  almoft  live  upon  paftry,  and  it  is  univerfally 
given  to  children.  It  is  little  better,  however,  than 
poifon,  and  never  fails  to  diforder  their  homachs.  The 
fond  mother  cannot  pafs  a paftry  fhop,  without  treat- 
ing her  darling  boy  with  fome  of  the  dainties,  and 
then  wonders  how  he  got  the  cough,  or  cholic. 

I have  known  a man  feemingly  in  perfcdl  health, 
who,  by  eating  a penny-worth  of  paftry,  as  he  pafted 
along  the  ftreet,  was  feized  with  fuch  an  afthmatic 
fit,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home,  and  had 
nearly  loft  his  life.  Fhis  occurred  whenever  lie  inad- 
vertently ate  any  thing  baked  with  butter. 

Every  thing  that  proves  very  injurious  to  health 
ought,  as  far  as  poftible,  to  be  prohibited,  by  laying 
a high  duty  upon  it.  A duty  on  paftry  would  be 
ferving  the  public  in  more  refpetfts  than  one.  It  would 
fave  many  lives,  and  leflen  fome  tax  on  necef- 
faries. 

Cheefe,  as  a diet,  is  likewife  injurious  to  health. 
It  fhould  never  be  eaten  but  as  a dcltrt.  It  occafions 
conftipation,  fires  the  blood,  and  excites  a conftant 
craving  for  drink.  It  is  very  improper  for  the  feden- 
tary,  and  hardly  to  be  digefted  even  by  the  ath- 
letic. 

If  men  will  live  on  dry  bread,  poor  cheefe,  fait 
butter,  broiled  bacon,  and  fuch  like  parching  food, 
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they  will  find  their  way  to  the  ale-houfe,  the  bane  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  the  fource  of  half  the  beggary 
in  the  nation. 


OF  FRUITS  AND  ROOTS. 

Fri'its  and  roots  form  a large  clafs  of  the  fubO;!- 
tutes  for  bread.  The  latter,  being  produced  under 
ground,  are  lels  liable  to  fuffer  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafons  than  grain.  Men  who  wilh  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  may  inveigh  againft  the 
lubftitutes  for  bread  ; but  rcafon  and  found  fenfe  fay, 
tlie  more  fubflitures  for  bread,  the  better.  When  one 
fails,  recourfe  can  be  had  to  another. 

In  warm  climates  tlie  inhabitants  have  many  fubtli- 
tutes  for  bread,  and  as  their  feafons  are  more  uniform 
than  ours,  they  can  generally  depend  on  the  plant,  or 
whatever  it  is,  proving  produdlive.  The  plantain- 
tree,  commonly  called  the  Indian  fig,  which  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  cultivated  in  South  America, 
bears  fruit  of  a fvveetifh  talle,  which  will  dilTolve  in 
the  mouth  without  chewing.  It  is  eaten  either  raw, 
fried,  or  roafted.  When  intended  to  fupply  the  place 
of  bread,  it  is  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  eaten 
either  boiled  or  roafted.  The  banana  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  nature,  but  its  fruit  is  greatly  fuperior  both  in 
tail  and  flavour. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea,  orLadrone  iflands, 
^re  fupplied  with  bread  from  a tree,  which  has  been 
lately  imported  into  our  Weft  India  iflands,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  there. 
It  has  a flight  degree  of  fweetnefs,  but  not  much 
flavour.  It  rcfemolcs  new  bread,  and  requires  to  be 
roafted  before  it  is  eaten.  Thofe  who  have  tafted  it 
fay,  that  it  is  in  no  relpedt  fuperior  to  the  potatoe. 

In  fome  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  the  inhabitants 
fupply  the  place  of  grain  by  making  bread  from  the 
root  of  a flirub  called  the  caliada,  or  calfava. 

Though, 
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Though,  to  my  tafte,  this  bread  is  very  infipid,  yet 
the  natives  are  fond  of  it,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  I have 
known  fome  of  them  eat  it,  during  their  refidence  in 
England,  in  preference  to  the  fincft  London  bread. 

But  the  moft  general  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  the 
Weft  Indies  are  the  yams.  There  are  three  different 
fpecies  of  this  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are  promif- 
cuouQy  ufed  for  bread.  They  are  faid  to  be  very  nu- 
tritious, of  eafy  digeftion,  and,  when  properly 
drefled,  are  by  fome  preferred  to  the  beft  wheaten 
bread.  The  tafte  is  fome  what  like  the  potatoe,  but 
more  lufcious.  The  negroes  generally  eat  them 
boiled,  and  beaten  into  a mafh.  The  white  people 
have  them  <^round  into  flour,  and  make  bread  and 
puddings  of  them.  They  can  be  preferved  for 
feveral  feafons,  without  lofing  any  of  their  primitive 

goodnefs.  , . ^ , 

Of  all  the  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  Europe,  the  pota- 
toe is  the  moft  extenfively  ufeful.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  has  been  in  Europe  about  two 
hundred  years.  Like  moft  other  important  difcove- 
ries,  it  made  but  a flow  progrefs,  and  is  ftill  far  tiom 
being  fo  generally  cultivated  as  it  delerves  to  be.  It 
is  indeed  known  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  but  its 
culture  is  beft  underftood  in  Ireland  and  the  northern 
narts  of  England.  At  Harwich,  however,  the  pre- 
ference is  mven  to  the  Dutch  potatoes,  brought  over 
by  the  packets  between  that  place  and  Helvoet 
Sluys.  There  is  a light  fandy  foil  in  Holland  very 
favourable  to  the  culture  of  that  ineftimable  root. 

As  this  plant  thrives  in  every  foil,  and  leldom  lut- 
fers  from  the  inclemency  of  fealons,  we  mynt 
blame  ourfelves  if  we  luffer  a famine  to  exift. 
Indeed  no  fuch  thing  ever  can  be,  where  due  attention 
is  paid  to  the  culture  of  potatoes.  A tar  greater 
ouantity  of  farinaceous  food  can  be  raifcd  on  an  acre 
oVoround  planted  with  potatoes,  than  fown  with  any 
kind  of  grain.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a return 

of  forty  for  one.  I'hey  are  not  fo  hearty  a food  as 
^ corn. 
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com,  but  no  man  will  ever  perifli  for  hunger  who 
can  have  potatoes. 

Potatoes  abound'  with  an  infipid  juice,  which  in- 
duces Tome  to  think  that  they  are  not  very  nutritious. 
Facls,  however,  are  againft  this  opinion.  Some  of  the 
ftouteil  men  we  know,  are  brought  up  on  milk  and 
potatoes.  Dr.  Pearlon,  who  has  beftowed  fome  pains 
in  anaiizing  this  root,  fays,  that  potatoes  and  water 
alone,  with  common  fdt,  can  nourilb  men  completely. 
I hcydifier  in  colour  and  confiftence,  but  not  materially 
with  regard  to  their  nutritive  qualities. 

Some  think  the  firm  kind  are  the  moft  nutritious; 
but  the  Irifii,  who  rnuH:  be  good  judges,  give  the 
preference  to  the  meally.  The  difference,  however, 
depends  iTiUch  on  the  mode  of  cooking  them. 

More  than  half  the  jubilance  of  potatoes *cbn fills  of 
water,  and  experience  fiaews,  that  that  mode  of  cook- 
ing, which  moft  diminiffes  their  moifture,  is  to  be 
preferred.  In  London  they  are  drenched  in  water  and 
walked  before  they  are  brought  to  market,  which 
accounts,  in  a great  meafure,  for  the  bad  quality  of 
the  London  potatoes. 

They  are  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  fimple 
boiling  or  roafting  feems  to  be  all  the  cooking  they 
require,  to  render  them  a proper  fubftitute  for  bread. 
Some  are  fond  of  making  bread  of  them.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  marring  both.  Why  manufafturc 
any  thing  into  bread,  which  requires  only  the  aid  of 
fire  to  make  it  fuch  ? Nobody  thinks  of  making 
dough  of  the  bread  fruit;  but  the  potatoe  might  v/ith 
as  great  propriety  be  called  the  bread  root,  as 
it  is  made  into  bread  by  the  fame  procefs. 

Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  make  not  onlv  a nou- 
riihing  but  a very  palatable  di(b.  The  excels  of  fat 
of  the  mutton  which,  when  otherwife  cooked,  fuftains 
great  iois,  is  thus  prelerved,  by  being  abibrbed  by  the 
potatoes.  It  is,  however,  to  be  oblervcd,  that,  when 
potatoes  are  ufed  in  broth  or  ftews,  they  ought  previ- 
oufiy  to  be  boiled,  and  the  water  thrown  away,  as  it 

contains 
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contains  Tomething  deletereous.  Simple  boiling  or 
roafting  is  lufficient  to  prepare  potatoes  to  fupply  the 
place  of  bread,  but  when  they  arc  intended  to  ferve 
as  a meal,  they  require  fomething  of  a foftening  na- 
ture, as  milk,  butter,  or  both.  What  a treafure  is  a 
milch  cow  and  a potatoc  garden,  to  a poor  man  with 
a large  family,  who  lives  in  the  country  ! Yet,  with 
a little  attention  from  landlords  and  farmers,  almoft 
every  man  might  be  lb  accommodated.  Whatafourcc 
of  real  wealth  and  population  ! Men  would  multi- 
ply, and  poverty,  unlefs  among  the  profligate,  be 
unknown.  Horfes  are  fometimes  fed  with  potatoes, 
and  become  very  fond  of  them.  With  the  addition 
of  a fmall  quantity  of  hay,  they  are  found  to  be  fuf- 
flciently  nourifliing. 

I would  beg  leave  to  recommend,  both  to  landlords 
and  farmers,  a careful  perufal  of  Earl  Winchelfea’s 
excellent  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  advantages 
of  cottagers  renting  lands.  This  humane  Nobleman 
takes  up  the  matter  in  a truly  patriotic  light,  and 
fhews,  that  farmers,  inftead  of  lelTcning  the  number 
of  poor,  do  every  thing  they  can  to  multiply  them  i 
and  I am  lorry  to  lay  that,  fo  far  as  my  obfervation 
«ocs,  it  agrees  entirely  with  his  lordfliip  s. 

^ Some  think  that  the  potatoe,  unlefs  it  is  made  into 
bread,  will  not  keep.  An  accident  taught  me  the 
contrary.  Many  years  ago  a friend  of  mine  fent  me 
a potatoe,  after  it  had  been  roalled  in  an  oven,  on  ac- 
count of  its  Angular  Agure.  I laid  it  on  a Ihelf  among 
fome  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  and  was  furpriicd, 
on  removing  them  many  years  after,  to  And  the  pota- 
toc quite  frelli,  though  as  dry  as  a bone.  On  grating 
it  down  It  was  pcrfeitly  Iweet ; and  as  fit  for  making 
foup  as  the  day  it  was  roalled.  I apprehend  that 
nothing  made  into  bread  would  have  kept  fo 

Uug.  , ^ t j 

Poficrity  will  hardly  believe  that  a fcarcity  of  bread 

could  be  felt  in  Britain,  at  a time  when  it  was  known 

that  a fufficient  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  could  be 
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rai fed  in  one  county  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
Ifland.  Let  proper  encouragement  be  given  to  the 
culture  of  potatoes,  and  fet  famine  at  defiance. 

Many  other  domellic  roots,  fprouts,  &c.  are  very 
wholefome,  and  may  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of 
bread.  Of  thefe  Mr.  Bryant  of  Norwich  reckons 
above  forty  ; but  we  fliall  only  take  notice,  by  way  of 
fpecimen,  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  productive.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  no  nation  can  be  very  popu- 
lous, which  does  not  draw  a great  part  of  its  food 
from  under  ground. 

The  Jerufalem  artichoke  is  a native  of  Brazil,  but, 
having  been  long  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  defcription.  From  its  tafte, 
which  is  like  that  of  artichoke  bottoms,  it  would 
fcem  to  be  nutritious,  and  is  far  from  being  unpleafant 
to  the  palate.  Some  reckon  it  windy,  but  this  may 
be  corrected  in  the  cooking,  by  warm  fpices,  and  as 
the  plant  is  very  productive  we  would  recommend  it 
to  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  potatoes  and  the 
other  farinaceous  roots. 

Of  the  efculcnt  roots  in  this  country,  the  parfnip  is 
reckoned  the  molt  nourilbing.  It  is  likewile  of  eafy 
digdlion,  and  is  agreeable  to  moft  palates.  Some  in- 
deed diflike  it  on  account  of  its  fweetnefs  ; but  that 
is  a proof  of  its  nutritive  quality,  fugar  being  the 
moft  nourilbing  thing  in  nature.  We  are  told  that, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  poor  people  make  beer 
from  this  root. 

There  is  not  any  plant  that  affords  a more  ftriking 
proof  of  the  benefits  of  culture  than  the  turnip.  In 
its  wild  ftate  it  is  good  for  little  or  nothing;  but, 
when  properly  cultivated,  it  not  only  affords  whole- 
fome nourifhment  for  man,  but  furniflies  the  principal 
w'inter  food  for  cattle.  There  is  a fpecies  of  this 
plant  which  grows  in  North  Britain,  called  the  yellow 
turnip,  which  is  fweet,  and  of  a fuperior  quality  to 
thofe  produced  in  the  fouth,  particularly  about  Lon- 
don, which  are  bitter  and  ftringy.  The  yellow  tur- 
nip 
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nip  is  the  mofl:  noiirifhing,  and  alfo  the  moft  hardy  In 
fuftaining  the  winter.  It  is  eaten  with  milk  to  cure 
the  confumption  and  fcurvy.  Margraaf  Tays^  he 
could  extract  no  fugar  from  the  turnip,  which  affords 
ground  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  fo  nutritive  as  certain 
other  roots.  Not  only  the  root  of  the  turnip,  but  the 
tops,  when  young,  make  very  plealant  greens.  The 
iprouts,  if  gathered  when  v^ry  tender,  make  an  ex- 
cellent fallad. 

• The  carrot,  like  the  turnip,  is  good  for  little  in  its 
natural  (late,  being  fmall,  tough,  and  ftringy.  Ma- 
nured, it  grows  large,  fucculcnt,  and  of  a pleafant  fla- 
vour. It  ought,  however,  to  be  eaten  young,  other- 
wife  it  lies  on  the  flomach,  and  is  hard  of  digeflion. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  foups,  and  being  Iblid, 
may  in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

Salfafy,  fltirrets,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of  beets,  are 
all  pleafant  and  nourilhing.  They  are  likewifc  of  eafy 
digeflion,  and  may  be  clreflcd  in  a variety  of  ways. 
Margraaf  has  by  experiments  difeovered,  that  both 
Ikirrets  and  beets  contain  a confiderable  quantity  of 
fugar.  Though  the  extrabling  a faccharine  fait  from 
thefe  plants  may  be  no  object  while  we  poffcls 
the  Weft  India  iflands,  yet  it  ferves  to  Ihew  that  they 
poffefs  a quantity  of  nutritious  matter,  luflicient  to 
t^ive  them  a rank  among  the  articles  calculated  to 
fiippjy  the  place  of  bread. 

The  onion,  we  are  told,  was  a great  favorite  in 
F.gvpt  four  tl)oufand  years  ago,  and  Dr.  HaflTelqueft; 
fays,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  whoever  has 
tafled  the  onions  of  Egypt,  muft  allow,  that  none 
can  be  better  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  There,  he 
fays,  they  are  fweet,  though  in  many  countries  they 
are  flrong  and  nauleous.  There  they  are  fofr,  where- 
as in  northern  countries  they  are  hard  ; and  their  coats 
fo  com  pad,  that  they  are  difficult  to  digeft.  This 
very  quality  may  however  recommend  them  in  coun- 
tries wiiere  food  is  fcarce.  The  Dodor  obferves, 

that  the  Turks  eat  them  roafted  with  their  meat  as 

we 
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we  do  bread,  and  are  fo  fond  of  them  that  they 
wifh  to  be  indulged  with  this  difh  in  Paradife. 

From  the  Doctor’s  account  one  would  be  induced 
to  believe  that  the  onion  ufed  in  Egypt  was  of  a 
different  fpecies  from  ours;  but  I am  rather  inclined 
to  think  it  may  depend  on  the  mode  of  culture,  as 
well  as  on  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  differ- 
ence of  foil,  as  we  find  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope they  are  milder  than  in  the  more  northerly.  In 
Spain  they  are  very  mild,  and  a root  weighing  two 
pounds  will  grow  from  a fingle  feed. 

Onions  are  dreffcd  in  a variety  of  ways,  bur,  in 
regard  to  wholefomenefs,  there  is  no  method  better 
than  fimple  boiling.  By  this  method  of  cooking, 
they  are  rendered  mild,  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  go  off 
wdthouc  leaving  any  difagreeable  heat  in  the  ftomach  or 
bowels.  Many  fliun  them  on  account  of  the  ftrong 
difagreeable  fmell  they  communicate  to  the  breath. 
Mr.  Bryant  fays,  this  may  be  remedied,  by  eating  a 
few  raw  parflcy  leaves  immediately  after,  which  will 
effectually  overcome  the  fcent  of  the  onions,  and  like- 
wife  caufe  them  to  fit  more  eafy  on  the  fio- 
mach. 

The  leek  is  generally  reckoned  among  pot-herbs; 
but  as  the  root  is  the  part  chiefly  ufed,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  it  comes  under  the  prefent  head  of  difcuffion. 
Indeed,  it  is  as  properly  a root  as  the  onion,  which 
grows  chiefly  above  ground.  The  leek,  as  well  as  the 
onion,  is  faid  to  be  a conftant  dilli  at  the  tables  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  chop  them  final],  and  eat  them  with 
thc:r  meat. 

1 he  leek  is  ufed  as  a pot-herb  in  mofl  parts  of 
Britain,  efpecially  in  Wales,  where  the  natives  are  faid 
to  be  fond  of  it.  In  Scotland  a full  grown  fowl  and  a 
finall  piece  of  fait  beef,  flowed  with  a large  quantity  of 
leeks,  is  a very  favorite  difh.  In  my  opinion  the  leek  is 
not  fo  generally  ufed  any  where  as  it  deferves  to  be. 
There  is  no  ingredient  goes  into  foup  that  is  more 
wholdome,  or  that  gives  it  a better  flavour,  than  leeks. 

4 T hey 
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They  are  in  many  refpeds  medicinal,  and  to  my  tafte, 
as  an  ingredient  in  foups,  they  are  greatly  Tuperior  to 
the  onion,  or  any  other  pot-herb  whatever. 

It  is  a fa£t  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  boiling  of 
vegetable  fubdanccs  thoroughly,  extricates  a confider- 
able  quantity  of  air,  and  makes  them  Icfs  liable  to 
produce  flatulency. ' 

I could  mention  a great  many  more  efculent  plants 
which  might  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  bread, 
but  the  above  fpecimen  is  fufficient  to  fliew  how  liberal 
nature  is  in  fupplying  man. with  food,  provided  he 
will  take  the  trouble  of  cultivating  and  cooking  it. 
Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  hiflory  of  efculent  plants,  enume- 
rates above  four  hundred  and  fifty,  each  of  which  af- 
fords a wholefome  nourifhment,  and  may  occafionally 
be  ufed  in  place  of  bread. 

OF  BROTHS  AND  SOUPS. 

These  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  fubflitutes  for 
bread.  If  properly  made,  they  will  ferve  both  for 
bread  and  drink.  Though  broth  is  a difli  of  the  great- 
eft  antiquity,  and  may  be  confidered  as  extremely  de- 
licious, yet  it  is  not  a favorite  in  this  country.  Here 
the  people  are  fond  of  what  they- call  folids  j yet  thofe 
very  folids  they  make  into  broth,  by  fwallowing  as 
much  drink  after  them  as  they  can  get.  The  only 
difference  is,  the  foreigner  makes  his  broth  in  a pot, 
and  the  Englifliman  makes  his  in  the  ftomach. 

A very  fcnfible  anonymous  writer  obferves,  that  in 
England  a pound  of  meat  makes  fimply  a pound  of 
food ; whereas,  in  any  other  country  in  Eiirppe,  that 
quantity  of  animal  food,  when  ftewed  down  with  vege- 
tables and  Scotch  barley,  will  produce  an  ample  meal 
for  half  a dozen  people.  Hence  he  juftly  infers  that, 
among  the  variety  of  fchemes  which  may  have  been 
devifed  by  the  humane  for  relieving  the  diftrefles 
of  the  poor,  a better  and  more  extenfivc  charity  can- 
not 
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not  be  dcvifed  than  that  of  inftrudling  them  in  a new. 
mode  of  cookery. 

^ The  fame  author  adds  that  the  refult  of  his  expe- 
riments on  this  fubjeft  had  exceeded  his  inoft  fanguine 
expedations,  and  that  each  day  gave  him  frefh  proofs 
of  the  excellency  of  his  plan  for  teaching  the  poor 
arid  needy  to  find  themfelyes  in  a wholefome  and 
palatable  diet,  at  the  cheapc'ft  rate,  in  which  little  or 
no  bread  was  required.  He  concludes  by  alTerting 
that  there  is  fcarce  a place  in  this  kingdom  where 
twenty  perfons  may  not  have  a wholefome,  hearty,  and 
palatable  meal  for  three  fliillings. 

This  anonymous  letter  is  followed  by  one  from 
Colonel  Poynter,  two  from  Dr.  Johnfton,  of  the 
royal  hofpital  at  Haflar,  addrefled  to  Admiral  Wal- 
degrave,  and  one  from  the  Admiral  himfelf,  written 
for  infertion  in  a public  paper.  They  contain  a 
variety  of  receipts  for  making  cheap,  wholefome, 
and  nourifoing  difhes  for  the  poor.  Thefe  difiies 
confift  chiefly  of  broths,  foups,  and  ftews,  or  what 
they  call  pottage,  and  are  calculated  to  make  a hearty 
and  plentiful  meal  without  bread  or  drink. 

I am  inclined  to  pay  the  more  attention  to  thefe 
letters,  as  they  feem  all  to  have  been  written  by  gen- 
tlemen of  obfervation.  The  pamphlet  is  fold  by 
Longman  and  Debrett,  for  a charitable  purpofe,  at  the 
fmall  price  of  three-pence.  , 

The  writer  who  has  paid  moft  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  cookery  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
is  Count  Rumford.  In  his  economical  and  philofo- 
phical  elTays,  he  has  given  fuch  a variety  of  forms 
for  making  wholefome,  cheap,  and  nourilhing  foups, 
ftews,  and  other  dilhes  for  common  ufe,  that  little 
more  feems  neceflfary  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjea.  I (hall 
only  obferve  that  the  mode  of  living  on  broths,  foups, 
hafty-pudding,  and  fuch  like,  fo  warmly  and  jultly 
recommended  by  the  Count,  has  been  praaUed  in  the 

X northern 
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northern  parts  of  this  kingdom  from  time  immemo- 
rial. There  the  food  of  the  common  people  is  hafty- 
pudding  with  milk  for  breakfaft  and  fupper,  and 
broth,  with  vegetables  and  meat,  for  dinner.  The 
poorer  fort  often  make  broth  without  meat;  but  they 
all  ufe  vegetables  in  great  abundance,  and  fometimes 
they  fupply  the  place  of  meat  with  butter.  As  the  hafty- 
pudding  and  milk  make  a compleat  meal,  no  bread  is 
neceffary  cither  at  fupper  or  breakfaft ; nor  is  much 
required  at  dinner,  as  the  broth  is  made  thick  with 
barley,  cabbage,  and  a variety  of  other  vegeta- 
bles or  pot-herbs.  Cabbage  is  a favorite  ingredient 
in  the  Scotchman’s  broth.  It  is  feldom  made 
without  this  article,  which  is  not  eaten  fo  early  as 
in  England.  It  is  there  fuftered  to  grow  to  ma- 
turity, and  when  that  is  the  cafe  there  is  no  plant  more 
produftive.  This  the  Germans  know  well,  and  make 
it  into  Jour  crouty  one  of  the  beft  antidotes  againft 
the  feurvy  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

This  kind  of  diet  not  only  faves  bread  but  drink. 
The  labourer  who  lives  on  hafty- pudding  and  foups, 
feldom  has  occafion  for  drink;  while  he  who  is  burnt 
up  with  dry  bread  and  cheefe,  or  fait  meat  broiled, 
has  a continual  thirft,  and  fpends  the  greater  part  of 
his  earnings  in  liquor.  This,  by  ading  as  a powerful 
ftimulus,  may  make  him  do  more  work  for  fome  time, 
but  it  generally  cuts  him  off  in  the  middle  of  his  days. 
The  Englifh  labourer,  who  works  hard  and  drinks 
hard,  feldom  lives  long,  and  is  an  old  man  when  he 
Ihould  be  in  his  prime. 

The  roafting  of  meat  is  a wafteful.mode  of  cook- 
ery, which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  poorer  fort  of 
people,  as  much  of  the  iiibftance,  and  the  moft  nu- 
tritive parts,  are  loft  by  fcorching,  and  fly  off  by  eva- 
poration. 

- I know  it  will  be  faid,  that  I recommend  flops  in 
place  of  folid  food.  They  arc  fuch  flops,  however, 

15  as 
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as  the  greateft  heroes  of  antiquity  lived  upon ; and 
though  I have  vifited  moft  parts  of  the  iflaqd,  J know 
of  no  better  men  than  thofe  who  live  in  the  manner 
deferjbed  above,  nor  are  the  people  any  where  more 
healthy,  or  longer  lived. 

Broth  is  not  only  a difh  of  great  antiquity,  but 
one  that  can  be  made  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  It 
receives  into  its  compofition  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances  of  every  kind  that  are  ufed  in  diet,  and  it 
may  be  feafoned  fo  as  to  fuit  every  palate.  Indeed, 
people  early  accuftomed  to  eat  broths  properly  ma4c, 
are  generally  fond  of  them  for  their  whole  lives. 

It  would  be  difficult  p affign  a reafon  why  the  in- 
habitants of  South  Britain  ffiould  diQike  a dilh  fo 
much  reliflied  by  other  nations.  Cuftom,  no  doubt, 
fettles  all  thefe  things;  but  how  cuftoms  arife,  is  not 
fo  clear  a matter.  If  an  alteration  in  diet  is  to  be  in- 
troduced with  effedl',  it  muft  begin  with  children. 
Whatever  men  are  accuftomed  to  eat  when  young, 
they  generally  prefer  for  the  reft  of  their  lives.  Were 
the  children  in  South  Britain  taught  to  eat  hafty-pud- 
ding,  with  milk,  for  breakfaft  and  fupper,  and  broth, 
with  vegetables  and  meat  boiled  in  it,  for  dinner,  they 
would  relifh  thefe  difhes  as  long  as  they  lived,  would 
find  little  occafton  for  bread,  and  ftill  lefs  for  drink ; 
and  would  thrive  better  than  on  their  prefent  food. 

What  parents  love  themfelves,  they  generally  give 
to  their  children,  without  any  regard  to  its  being 
proper  for  them  or  not.  I have  fecn  a father  who  was 
fond  of  ftrong  beer,  make  his  fon,  an  infant,  guz- 
zle it  at  every  meal;  and  the  mother  who  delights  in 
tea,  docs  not  fail  to  give  it  to  her  daughter  whenever 
Ihe  takes  it  to  herfelf.  By  this  condudl,  the  fon  be- 
comes a tippler,  and  the  daughter  fips  tea  in  place  of 
folid  food,  until  ftie  is  eaten  up  with  vapours  an4 
other  nervous  diforders. 

Count  Rumford  fays,  brown  foup  is  the  common 
breakfaft  of  the  Bavarian  pealants,  to  which  they 

X X 2 occa- 
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occafionally  add  bread  This  he  avers  is  infinitely 
preferable  in  all  refpefts  to  that  pernicious  wafii,  tea, 
with  which  the  lower  claflcs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland  drench  their  fiomachs,  and  ruin  their  con- 
ftitutions.  He  adds,  that  a fimple  infufion  of  this 
drug,  drank  boiling  hot,  as  the  poor  generally  drink 
it,  is  cerciiinly  a poifon,  which,  though  it  be  fometimes 
flow  in  its  operatic  n,  never  fails  to  produce  fatal  effcfts, 
even  in'  the  flrongeft  confiitution,  where  the  free 
ufe  of  it  is  continued  for  a confiderablc  length  of 
time. 

The  German  on  polenta , tht  American  on  his 

tnu/h^  and  the  North  Briton  on  his  bajly  puddings  can 
make  a hearty  breakfaft  for  a tenth  part  of  what  a 
tea-breakfafi;  would  coft,  while  it  is  infinitely  more 
wholefome.  It  has  likewifc  the  advantage  that  no 
bread  is  neceffary. 

I have  been  often  told,  when  recommending  foups 
to  the  poor,  that  they  had  not  time  to  make  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  afford  fuel  on  account  of  its 
price,  as  it  is  dear  in  great  towns.  They  can,  how- 
ever, find  fuel  twice  a-day  to  boil  a tea-kettle,  and 
time  to  make  the  tea,  which  is  a more  tedious  opera- 
tion, by  far,  than  making  a mefs  of  hafty- pudding. 
For  a great  part  of  the  year  even  the  pooreft  perfon 
muft  have  a little  fire  j and  it  would  require  no  more 
to  make  a comfortable  mefs  of  foup,  which  is  always 
beft  when  made  with  a flow  fire. 

Tlie  mode  of  living  that  I would  recommend  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  with  a view  to  favc  cx- 
pence  and  improve  their  health,  is  to  fubftitute  occa- 
fronally  other  farinaceous  lubfiances  in  the  place  of 
bread,  as  potatoe,  &c.  to  give  up  in  a great  meafurc 
the  ufe  of  roafted,  baked,  and  broiled  meats,  and  to 
fupply  their  place  with  broths,  foups,  ftews,  and  fuch 
like,  made  with  a little  meat  and  plenty  of  vegetables;, 
to  give  to  children,  and  to  grown  people  who  whll  eat 
it,  for  breakfaft,  milk-porridge,  or  hafty-pudding  with 

milk. 
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milk,  fmall  beer,  or  melafles.  This,  will  be  found  a 
more  whole  fome  breakfafl;  than  tea,  while  it  is 
much  cheaper  and  requires  no  bread  *. 

CONCLUSION 

Although  the  place  of  bread  may  be  occafionally 
fupplied  by  farinaceous  roots  and  other  vegetables, 
yet  we  would  by  no  means  wifh  to  difeourage  the 
culture  of  grain.  The  culture  of  grain  is  the  cul- 
ture of  men.  While  the  hufbandman  is  railing  food 
for  his  fcllow-creatures,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
health  and  longevity  to  himfelf  and  his  offspring.  In- 
numerable benefits  are  connefled  with  the  culture  of 
grain.  While  the  artificer  is  fitting  in  fome  awkward 
pofture  bridling  confined  and  perhaps  contami- 
nated air,  the  cultivator  of  the  foil  rifes  with  the  fun, 

• The  celebrated  Dr.  Huffland,  In  his  Art  of  prolonging  Life, 
fays,  the  moderate  u(e  of  foups  is  certainly  not  hurtful ; and  it  iS 
fingular  that  people  Hiould  imagine  it  tends  too  much  to  relax  the 
ftomach.  Does  not  all  our  drink,  even  though  cold,  become  in  a 
few  minutes  a kind  of  warm  foup  in  the  ftomach  ; and  does  not  the 
Homach  retain  the  fame  temperature  during  the  whole  day  ? Be 
careful  only  not  to  ufe  it  hot,  in  too  great  quantity  at  one  time, 
or  too  watery.  It  is  attended  even  with  great  advantages.  It  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  drink,  paiticularly  to  men  of  letters,  women, 
and  all  thofe  who  do  not  drink,  or  drink  very  little  except  at  table, 
and  who,  when  they  give  over  foup,  receive  into  their  blood  too 
little  moifture.  And  it  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  fluids  ufed  in 
the  form  of  foups  unite  much  better  and  fooner  with  our  juices  than 
when  drunk  cold  and  raw.  On  this  account  foup  is  a great  pre- 
ventive of  drynefs  and  rigidity  in  the  body,  and  therefore  the  bell 
nourifliment  for  old  people,  and  thofe  who  are  of  an  arid  tempe- 
rament. It  even  fupplies  the  place  of  medicine.  After  catching 
cold,  in  nervous  head-aches.^cholics,  anJ  different  kinds  of  cramp 
in  the  Itomach,  warm  foup  is  of  excellent  fervice.  It  may  ferve  as 
a proof  of  the  utility,  or  at  leaft  harmlefsnefs  of  foup,  when  I re- 
mark that  our  forefathers,  who  certainly  had  mote  ftrength  than 
we  have,  ufed'foup  ; and  that  it  is  ufed  by  ruftics,  who  are  ftill 
ftronger  than  thofe  in  refined  life  ; and  that  all  the  old  people  with 
whom  1 aver  was  acquainted  were  great  friends  to  it. 
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cats  his  wholefome  meal  of  milk  and  farinaceous 
food,  hies  him  to  the  field,  where  he  fpends  the  day 
in  ufeful  labour,  inhales  the  frelh  breezes,  and  at  eve 
returns  home  with  a keen  appetite,  to  enjoy  his  fimple 
repad  and  foui^  repofe. 

It  has  been  laid,  as  artificers  can  earn  more  money 
than  thofe  who  cultijvate  the  ground,  that  arts  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  and  grain,  if  neceflary,  .imported. 
No  manufacture  is  equal  to  the  manufadlure  of  grain. 
It  fupplies  food  for  man  and  bead,  while' the  furplus, 
by  being  exported,  enriches  the  nation.  Nor  is  it 
fubje6t  to  the  uncertainty  of  other  manufactures. 
They  often  depend  on  fafhion  and  caprice,  but  the 
neceflaries  of  life  will  always  find  their  value  fojpe- 
where.  Though  I am  convinced  that  fome  regulations 
are  wanting  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  I 
do  not  confider  it  as  my  province  to  diftate  to  the 
wifdom  of  the  legiflature.  They  know  their  duty, 
and  I have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  are  inclined  to 
pay  it  all  due  attention. 

I will  venture  however  to  aflert,  that  if  proper  en- 
couragement were  given  to  agriculture,  Britain  would 
at  all  times  not  only  have  a fufficiency  of  grain  for  her 
own  confumption,  but  a furplus  for  exportation.  This 
would  contribute  more  to  her  real  wealth,  the  happi- 
nefs  of  her  people,  and  the  ftability  of  her  government, 
than  either  the  increafe  of  her  trade,  the  flourilhing  of 
her  manufaftures,  or  the  extenfion  of  her  territory. 

It  is  matter  of  real  regret  and  wonder  that  Britain, 
at  a time  when  agriculture  is  cultivated  as  a fcicnce, 
Ihould  not  be  able  to  raife  grain  for  the  fupply  of  her 
own  inhabitants,  but  become  every  year  more  depend- 
ent on  foreign  ftates  for  even  the  neceflaries  of  life. 
Until  an  adequate  remedy  can  Toe  found  for  this  grow- 
ing evil,  the  free  ufe  of  the  various  fubftitutes  for 
bread  cannot  fail  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  the  poor, 
and  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour. 
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The  great  confumption  of  animal  food,  and  the  im- 
menfe  number  of  horfes  kept  in  this  country,  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  caults  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain* 
Mr.  Mackie  computes  the  number  of  horfes  in  this 
country  to  be  about  two  millions,  and  that  every  horfe, 
on  an  average,  confumes  the  produce  of  three  fertile 
acres;  confequently  the  produce  of  fix  millions  of 
fertile  acres  is  annually  confumed  by  horfes.  Thefe 
would  produce  a quantity  of  grain  more  than  fuffid- 
ent  to  maintain  half  the  inhabitants  of  Great, Britain. 
Two  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  of  thefe  animals  ai^ 
kept  for  pleafure.  I lhall  be  told  that  they  contribute 
to  health.  That  I deny.  Did  our  ladies  of  falhion 
and  fine  gentlemen  make  ufe  of  their  limbs,  inftead  of 
being  dragged  about  in  carriages,  they  would  both 
benefit  themfelves,  and  the  public.  I (hall  conclude 
thefe  remarks  with  the  advice  of  the  humane  and  be- 
nevolent Thomfon : > 

“ Ye  gen’rous  Britons  ! venerate  the  plough, 

**  And  o’er  your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales 
**  Let  Autumn  fpread  her  treafures  to  the  fun 
Luxuriant  and  unbounded.  As  the  fea  ' 

Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain 
“ Your  empire  owns,  and  from  a thoufand  Ihores 
Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports; 

“ So  with  fuperior  boon  may  your  rich  foil 
*•  Exub’rant  Nature’s  better  bleffings  pour 
**  O’er  ev’ry  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe, 

" And  be  the  exhauftlefs  gran’ry  of  a world.’* 
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A Lift  of  Simples  and  of  fuch  Medicinal  Pre- 
parations as  ought  to  be  kept  in.  Readinefs 
for  private  Pradice : . 

The  Method  of  preparing  and  compounding 
fuch  Medicines  as  are  recommended  in  the 
former  Part  of  the  Book,  with  the  Addition 
of  feveral  others  of  a fimilar  Nature : 
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Remarks  on  the  Dofes,  Ufes,  and  Manner  of 
applying  the  different  Preparations. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IGNORANCE  and  faperftition  have  attributed  extraordinary 
medical  virtues  to  almoft  every  produflion  of  nature. 
That  fuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and  experi- 
ence have  fufficiently  fliewn.  Phylicians,  however,  from  a 
veneration  for  antiquity,  ftill  retain  in  their  lifts  of  medicine 
many  things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  fu- 
perftition  and  credulity  of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftrumems  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  itl 
proportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of 
difeafes  : when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method 
of  cure  will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  of 
thofe  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  another 
reafon  why  they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied.  Phyficians 
thought  they  could  effecl  by  a number  of  ingredients,  what 
could  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe  thofe 
amazing  farragos  which  have  fo  long  difgraced  the  medical 
art,  and  which  were  efteemed  powerful  in  proportion, to  the 
number  of  fimples  that  entered  their  compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  ar- 
ticle of  medicine  has  been  manufadtured,  affords  another 
proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  medical  art.  A drug  which 
is  perhaps  moft  efficacious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it 
can  be  adminiftered,  has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo 
many  different  fhapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  think 
the  whole  art  of  phyfic  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as 
many  different  modes  as  poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ufe; 
but  they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are 
by  no  means  fo  neceffary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A few 
grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will 
actually  perform  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  thefe  roots,  and  may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe 
and  agreeable  a manner.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with 
regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  fimples  of 
w’hich  the  preparations  are  very  numerous. 
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Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only 
renders  it  more  expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its 
dofe  and  operation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when 
kept,  is  apt  to  fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  na- 
ture. When  a medicine  is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or 
agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  be  joined ; in  all  other  cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunder. 
The  combination  of  medicines  embarrafles  the  phyficlan, 
and  retards  the  progrefs  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  afcertain  the  precife  effeft  of  any  one  medicine,  as 
Jong  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either  of  a fimilar  or  dif- 
iimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not  only  be 
Jiad  to  fimplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom 
reap  much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable 
to  their  fenfes.  To  tafte  or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a 
proverb ; and  to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it. 
Indeed  no  art  can  take  away  the  difagreeable  talle  and  flavour 
©f  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deftroying  their  efficacy ; it 
is  poffible,  however,  to  render  many  medicines  lefs  dilguft- 
ful,  and  others  even  agreeable ; an  objecf  highly  deferving 
the  attention  of  all  who  adminifter  medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  fuch  a 
lift  of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceffary  for  private 
praftice.  They  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than 
thofe  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are 
ftill  greatly  within  the  number  contained  in  the  moft  re- 
formed difpenfatories.  The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhi- 
bited under  different  forms  ; and  where  different  medicines 
anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonly  no 
more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multiplying  forms  of 
medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to  bewilder 
than  affift  the  young  practitioner,  and  the  experienced  phyfi- 
cian  can  never  be  at  a lofs  to  vary  his  preferiptions  as  occa- 
fion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the 
molt  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private 
practitioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them 
much  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care  however 
is  neceffary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  arfi.often  adul- 
terated, and  ought  never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons 
of  known  veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  ufe 
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are  inferted  in  the  lift  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper 
dofes  and  manner  of  application  are  mentioned  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  Book,  wherever  they  are  prefcribed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe 
or  garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions, 
&c.  are  likewife,  forthe  moft  part,  omitted.  It  is  needlefs 
to  fwell  a lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  ob- 
tained whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being 

. ... 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftdlers  and  confec- 
tioners are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by  operat- 
ing upon  a larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while 
it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they 
can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  Is  as  fmall  as  could 
well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceflary  expence,  and 
that  the<  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft  every 
medicine  fuffers  by  being  kept,  and  fhould  be  ufed  as  foon 
after  it  has  been  prepared  as  poflible.  Even  Ample  drugs  are 
apt  to  fpoil,  and  fhould  therefore  be  laid  in  in  fmall  quantities ; 
they  either  rot,  are  confumed  by  infefts,  or  evaporate  fo  as 
to  lofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite 
infignificant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed 
the  moft  improved  difpenfatories  5 but  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thofe 
of  other  practical  writers,  on  whofe  judgment  I could  de- 
pend, fuggefted  an  improvement. 

In  feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while 
the  auxiliaries,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling 
quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only 
fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  necelfary  to  give  the  medicine  a 
proper  confiftence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  moft  part 
omitted.  They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine; 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if 
they  were  never  ufed  at  ail.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  are,  fqr  this  purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe 
medicines  w-hich  ought  to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient. 
Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  verde- 
9 grife 
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grife  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  frufirntes 
the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofe  who  wifh  to 
obtain  genuine  medicines  fhould  pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingre- 
dients as  greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  with- 
out adding  confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either 
omitted,  or  fomewhat  lefs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  place. 
Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
. price.  The  cheapeft  are  often  the  bell ; befides,  they  arc 
the  leaft  apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  always  moft  readily 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  I 
have  generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  moft 
fimple  and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  fteps  of  the  pro- 
cefs  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken, 
■without  paying  ati  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other  dif- 
penfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation,  &c. 
of  medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New 
Difpenfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuch  as 
have  occurred  to  myfelf  in  praftice,  or  have  been  fuggefted 
in  the  courfe  of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  names  I am  not 
able  diflindtly  to  recolkdl:. 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard 
to  the  fimples  and  preparations.  A more  fcientific  method 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful 
to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  different  clafles  of  medi- 
cine have  no  great  dependence  upon  one  another,  and, 
where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  fhould  fland  firft  or 
laft;  no  doubt  the  fimple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the 
more  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  this 
method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  fingle 
one,  of  being  able,  on  the  firft.  opening  of  the  book,  to  find 
out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered 
quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  ap- 
peared neceflary.  When  this  is  omitted  it  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  that  the  medicine  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  The  dofe 
mentioned  is  always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  contrary 
is  exprefled.  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  dofes 
of  medicine  exactly  to  the  different  ages,  conftitutions,  fkc. 
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of  patients  •,  but,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical  exa£k* 
nefs  here  is  by  no  means  neceflary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afeertain  the  propot- 
tlonal  dofes  for  the  diflFerent  ages  and  conftitutions  of  pa- 
tients; but,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  a 
great  deal  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  (kill  of  the  per- 
fon  who  adminifters  the  medicine.  The  following  general 
proportions  may  be  obferved } but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended for  txafts  rules.  A patient  between  twenty  and  four- 
teen may  take  two  thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  for  an  adult ; 
from  fourteen  to  nine,  one-half  i from  nine  to  fix,  one- 
third  i from  fix  to  four,  one-fourth ; from  four  to  two,  one- 
fixth ; from  two  to  one,  a tenth;  and  below  one,  a twelfth. 

Difpenfatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifti,  generally  give  their 
preferiptions  in  Latin ; and  fome  of  them  fhew  fo  great  an 
attachment  to  that  language,  as  firll  to  write  their  recipes  in 
it,  and  afterwards  tranflate  them;  while  ethers,  to  com- 
promife  the  matter,  write  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the  other 
in  Englifti.  What  peculiar  charm  a medical  prefeription, 
when  written  in  Latin,  may  have,  I (hall  not  pretend  to  fay  ; 
but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plaineft  Englifti 
I could,  and  hope  my  preferiptions  will  fucceed  no  worfe 
for  it. 

N.  B.  The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Englifti  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 
denominations  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
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A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples. 

A fcruple  - - twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - - - fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

^ fpponful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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A LIST  of  SIMPLES,  and  of  fuch  MEDICINAL 
PREPARATIONS,  as  ought  to  be  kept  in  rcadinefs 
for  private  Prafticc. 


Agaric 

Alum 

Antimony,  crude 

cinnabar  of 
fulplmr  of 


Balfam  of  Capivi 
— — of  Peru 

of  Tolu 

Bark,  cafcarilla 

■ cinnamon 

— • IVlezerion 
— — Peruvian 

Winter’s,  or  canella.alba 

Borax 

Calamine  (lone,  levigated 
Cador,  Ruffian 
Caudic,  common 

lunar 

Earth,  Fuller’s 

Japan 

Armenian  bole 

French  ditto 


ixtradls  of  genijan 

of  guaiacum 

— . of  hellebore,  black 

of  hemlock 

of  jalap 

of  liquorice 

of  Peruvian  bark 

of  poppies 

— — of  wormwood 
‘lowers  of  camomile 

colt’s  foot 

elder 

rofemary 

damafk  rofes 

red  ditto 


Gum, 


Fruits,  almonds 

bitter  apple 

caffia  filiolaris 

-Curaffao  oranges 

—  figs,  dried 

French  prunes 

Jamaica  pepper 

■.  ' ■ juniper  berries 

nutmegs 

tamarinds 

aloes 

ammoniac,  in  tears 
arable 
alatcetida 
camphor 
galbanum 
gamboge 
guaiacum 
kino 
myrrh 
opium 
Hartlhorn,  calcined 

(havings  of 

Herbs,  leflTcr  centaury 

—  peppermint 

— fpearmint 

. — penny-royal 

favin 

— trefoil 

■ .1  uva  urfi 

—  wormwood 

Lead,  Litharge 

white 

fugar  of 

Lemon-peel 

Mace 

Magnefia  alba 


Manns 
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Manna 

Mercury,  crude 
. — calcinated 

~ — aEthiop^s  mineral 

—  calomel 

corrofive  fublimate 

red  precipitate 

———white  ditto 
Muflc 

Oil,  elTential,  of  amber 
———of  annife 

—  of  eiiinamon 

i -of  juniper 

—  of  lemon-peel 

————•of  peppermint 
— •exprefled,  of  almonds 
of  linfeed 

©il  of  Olives,  or  Florence  oil 
of  palms 

— of  turpentine 
Orange-peel 
Oyfter  fhells  prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Refins  benzoin 

■ flowers  of 

———Burgundy  pitch 

— dragon’s  blood 
— frankincenfe 

■ ■ liquid  ftorax 

white,  or  rofin 

fcammony 

Roots,  birthwort 

calamus  aromaticus 

contrayerva 

— — — garlic 

gentian 

ginger 

hellebore,  black,  white 

jalap 

ipecacuanha 

lily,  white 

—  liquorice 

marflimallow 

mezerion 

rhubarb 


Roots,  farfaparilla 

—  feneka 

— — fquills 
— - termentil 

—  turmeric 

— Virginian  fnake 

— — wild  valerian 

—  zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 

■ ' . ■ volatile 

Salt,  Epfom 
of  Glauber 

■  ofhartfhorn 

— nitre,  purified,  or  prunel 
— — Polychrellj 

— Rochel 
— — of  tartar 
Seeds,  anife 
— — carraway 

cardamom 

coriander 

cummin 

•— muftard 

fweet  fennel 

—  wild  carrot 

Senna 
Spanifh  flies 
Spermaceti 

Spirits,  sethereal,  or  sether 

— ■ of  hartfhorn 

■ of  lavender  compound 

of  nitre 

• ditto  dulcified 

—  of  fal  ammoniac 

of  fea  fait 

■  of  vinegar 

of  vitriol 

— — — of  wine  rectified 

volatile  aromatic 

Steel,  filings  of 

ruft  of,  prepared 

foluble  fait  of 

Sulphur  vivum 
— — balfam  of 

Vy 


Sulphur, 
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Sulphur,  flowers  of 
Tar 

Barbadoes 

Tartar,  cream  of 
. « ■ emetic 

— foluble 

. vitriplated 

Tin  prepared 
Tutty  levigated 
Turpentine  Venice 
Verdegrife 


Vitriol,  green 

blue 

■ - . white 
Wax,  white 
— yellow 
Woods  gualaciim 
•— — ■ logwood 

— faflafras 

faunders,  red 

Zinc,  flowers  of 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

BALSAMS. 

The  fubje£l  of  tins  ion  is  not  the  natural  balfams,  but 
certain  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed 
to  poflefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name. 

This  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
held  in  great  efleem  : modern  praftice,  however,  has  juftly 
reduced  it  to  a very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam. 

Take  of  white  Spanilh  foap,  one  ounce  ; opium,  unpre- 
pared, two  drachms ; reiiiified  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces. 
Digefl  them  together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days  ; then 
drain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  expreffes,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain. 
It  is  of  fervice  in  violent  drains  and  rheum.atic  complaints, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  mud  be  rubbed 
with  a warm  hand  on  the  part  aff  tded ; or  a linen  rag 
moidened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part  ; and  renewed 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium 
is  left  out,  this  will  be  the  Sapotiadotis  Balfam, 

Locatelli's  Balfam. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; Strafburg  turpentine  and  yel- 
low wax,  of  each  half  a pound  ; red  faunders,'  fix  drachms. 
Melt  the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turperttine  ; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a pow- 
der, and  keep  them  dirring  together  till  the  balfam  is  cold. 

This  balfam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  intedines, 
the  dyfentery,  hcemorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fome 
complaints  of  the  bread.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  for  healing 
and  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  taken  in- 
ternally, is  from  two  fcruples  to  two  drachms, 

^he  vulnerary  BalfcUn. 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces ; balfam  of 
Peru,  two  ounces  ; hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
re£Iified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Diged  them  in  a gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then  drain  the  balfam. 

This  balfam,  or  rather  timdure,  is  applied  externally  to 
heal  xcccT)^  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  likewife  employed  in- 
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ternally  to  remove  coughs,  aflhmas,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bread.  It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  kidnies, 
and  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  fonie  value,  does  not  defer\’C 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  bellowed  on 
it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The 
Commander’ s Baljam^  Ferjian  Balfam,  Baljam  of  Berne,  Wade’s 
Balfam)  Friar’s  Balfain^  Jefuit’s  Drops,  Turlington’s  Drops, 
See. 

BOLUSES. 

AS  bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts 
and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept  are  ad- 
mitted into  their  compofition.  They  are  generally  compofed 
of  powders,  with  a proper  quantity  of  fyrup,  conferve,  or 
mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  commonly  made  up  with 
fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  Sec.  with  con- 
ferve but  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more  conveni- 
ently made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their  bulk  lefs 
than  the  other  additions,  and  likewife  occafions  the  medicine 
to  pafs  down  more  eafily. 

Ajiringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains  ; gum  kino,  five 
•trains ; fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

^ In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  other  violent  dif- 
charges  of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may 
be  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difeharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains  ; flowers 
of  fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple  ; fimple 
fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  fkin,  this 
bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervice 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains  ; conferve  of  rofes,  half  a 
drachm.  Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceflary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night ; and  if 
it  docs  not  operate,  a few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  next 
<],v/;o  carry  it  off. 
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Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury, 

Take  of  the  beft  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to 
half  a drachm  •,  of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains  ; fimple 
fvrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conftitutions  5 
but  its  principal 'intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
ftronger  purge  is  neceffary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inftead  of 
the  rhubarb. 

Pebloral  Bolus. 

Take  of  fpermaceti,  a fcruple ; gum  ammoniac,  ten  grains; 
fait  of  hartlhorn,  fix  grains ; fimple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will 
make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  in  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  (landing, 
afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
generally  proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  it. 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a fcruple ; cream  of  tartar,  two 
fcruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a 
bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  very  well.  If  a ftronger  dofe  is  necefTary,  the  jalap  may 
be  increafed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 

CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

^Ataplasms  pofTefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperlor  to  a 
poultice,  which  may  be  fb  made,  as,  in  moft  cafes,  to 
Aipply  their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  act  as 
difcutients,  or  to  promote  fuppuration  *,  and  as  they  may  be 
of  fervice  in  fome  cafes,  we  fliall  give  a fpecimen  of  each 
kind. 

Difcutient  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces;  frelh  hemlock  leaves, 
bruifed,  two  ounces;  vinegar,  a fufticicnt  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little,  and  then  add 
two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplofm, 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces ; fat  figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce;  yellow  bafilicum  oint- 
ment, two  ounces  ; gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce  ; linfeed 
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meal,  as  much  as  neceflary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the 
figs  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  *,  then  bruife  and  add  to 
them  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
foft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  mull  be  previoully  diiVolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  necelTary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cata- 
plafm may  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I have  never 
found  any  application  more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a fufiicient  quantity  of 
either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  foftened  with  oil  or 
frefli  butter. 

Sinafijms. 

SinapiffniS  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
weak  part,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of 
fervice  in  deep-feated  pains,  as  the  fciatka,  &c.  When  the 
gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  ftomach,  they  are  applied  to  the 
feet  to  bring  the  diforder  to  thefe  parts.  They  are  likewife 
applied  to  the  patient’s  foies  in  the  low  ftate  of  fevers.  They 
fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  raifed 
blifters,  but  till  the  parts  become  red,  and  will  continue  fo 
when  prefled  with  the  finger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inflead 
of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  ftimulating  by  the  addition 
of  muftard,  horfe-raddifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  muflard-feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities  flrong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufiicient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to 
make  a poultice. 

When  finapifms  of  a more  ftimulating  nature  are  wanted, 
a little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CLYSTERS. 

clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Clyfters  lerve  not  only  to  'eva- 
cuate the  cotttents  of  tl»e  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  ac- 
tive medicines  into  the  fyftem.  Opium,  for  example,  may 
be  admiuiftered  in  this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  fh^ 
mach,  and  alfo  in  larger  dofes  that  at  any  time  it  can  be 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be, 
with  good  eiTecft,  adminillcred  in  form  of  clyfter  to  perfons 
who  cannot  take  it  by  the  momU, 
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A.  firaple  clyfter  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A clyfter  even  of  warm 
water,  by  ferving  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
lower  inteftines,  &c. 

Some  fubftances,  as  fhe  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  elFefted  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwal- 
low,  have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fupported  by 
clyfters.  - 

Emollient  Clyjler. 

Take  of  linfeed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  d^ops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyjler, 

Laxative  Clyjler, 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces } fwcet  oil  or 
frefii  butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 
,them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table  fpoonfuls  of 
common  fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyjler, 

Carminative  Clyjler, 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce  ; anife-feeds,  half  an 
ounce.  Boll  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  inftead  of  the  Foetid  Clyjlet-y  the  fmell  of  which-hl 
fo  difagreeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyjler. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyfter  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When 
given  to  children  the  quantity  muff  be  proportionably  leX- 
fepcd.  ' 

Y/4 
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Starch  Clyfier. 

Take  jelly  of  ftarch,  four  ounces  ; linfeed  oil,  half  an 
ounce.  Liquify  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in 
the  oil. 

In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfter  may  be  admi- 
niftered  after  every  loofe  ftoel,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inteftines 
and  blunt  the  fliarpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added  *,  in 
which  cafe,  it  will  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  Ajhmgent 
Clyjlcr. 

‘Turpentine  Clyfter. 

Take  of  common  decc£Hon,  ten  ounces  ; Venice  turpen- 
tine, diflblved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  j Flo- 
rence oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obftru£fions  of  the  uri- 
nary paflages,  and  In  colicky  complaints,  proceeding  from 
gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyfter. 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar 
with  five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clyfter,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or 
putrid  diforders,  efpecially  in  the  latter. 

(Ej*  W e think  it  unnecelTary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular 
intention  may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or  other  of  the 
above  forms. 

COLLYRIA,  or  EYE-WATERS. 

EYE-WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
almoft  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  poflefled  of  fome 
fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes  ; I have  examined 
many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike, 
the  bafis  of  moft  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead. 
Their  effe£ts  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone  of 
the  parts : hence  they  are  principally  of  fervice  in  flight  in- 
flammations ; and  in  that  relaxed  ftate  of  the  parts  which  is 
induced  by  obftinate  ones. 

Camphor  Is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofitions  ; but 
as  it  feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be 
of  little  ufe.  Boles  and  other  earthy  fubftances,  as  they  do 
not  diffolve  in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  this  purpofe. 

Collyrium 
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Collyriim  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum,  half  a drachm } agitate  it  well  together  with 

the  white  of  one  egg.  ^ t • r j 

This  is  the  Collyrium  of  Rivenus.  It  is  uled  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reftrain  the  flux  of 
humours.  It  mull  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the 
eyes  j but  fhould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at 
a time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm  j rofe-water,  fix 
ounces.  DiflTolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 

liquor.  . , 

This,  though  fimple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  molt  of 

the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in  weak, 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  (lighter  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a more  obfti- 
nate  nature  the  affifiance  of  bleeding  and  blifteriug  will  often 

be  neceflary.  . . , , , , , 

When  a (Irong  aftrlngent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or 

triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I have  feen  a fo- 
lution  of  four  times  the  ftrength  of  the  above  ufed  w'ith  ma- 
nifeft  advantage. 

Collyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
v-rrains.  Diflblve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

^ Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added 
to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  chufe  may  fubfiitute  inftead  of  this  the  colly- 
rium* of  lead  rocommended  by  Goulard  ; which  is  made  by 
putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  Exti'ciFl  of  Lend  to  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a tea-fpoonful  Oi  brandy. 

Indeed,  conrtmon  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other 
addition,  wall  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a collyrium^ 
An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  ox 
the  former  *,  and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  w'ith  it  night  and 
morning. 

CONFECTIONS. 
/■'Onfections  containing  above  fixty  ingredients  are  ftdl 
to  be  found  in  foine  of  the  mofl:  reformed  difpenfatories. 
As  mod;  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  cer- 

tainlv,  and  as  efie€lually  antwered  by  a few  glalTes  of  wme 

or 
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or  grains  of  opium,  we  fliall  pafs  over  this  claf»of  medicines 
very  (lightly. 

Japonic  ConfctHon, 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces;  tormentil  root,  nut- 
meg, olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces ; opium  difTolved  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Lilbon  wine,  a dradim  and  a half ; 
Cmple  fyrup  and  conlerve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an-dccluary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafeordium, 

The  dofe  of  this  eleduary  is  from  a fcruplc  to  a drachm. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

rj'VERY  Apothecary’s  fliop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe 
preparations,  that  it  might  have  pafled  for  a confedion- 
er’s  warehoufe.  They  pofTcfs  very  few  medicinal  properties, 
and  may  rather  be  claffed  among  fweetmeats  than  medicines. 
They  are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into 
bolufes  or  pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  fredi  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe 
preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  muft  be  freed  from 
their  flalks,  the  (lowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part 
of  orange-peel  taken  off  vdrh  a rafp.  They  arc  then  to  be 
pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  pedle,  into  a 
fmooth  mafs ; after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  (ine  fugar 
is  commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  continued  till 
they  are  uniformly  mixed ; but  the  conferve  will  be  better  if 
only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thole  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  ang 
afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 

Cenfer-ve  of  Red  Rfss. 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  therr  heels  ; 
beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two 
pouiuls  of  double- refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a con- 
ferve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of 
orange-peel,  rolemary  Hbwers,  fca-wormwood,  of  the  leaves 
of  wood-forrcl,  ks'c. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  and 
ufeful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clal's.  A drachm  or 
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two  of  it,  diflblved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given 
as  a gentle  reftringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  (tomach,  and  like- 
wife  in  phthifical  coughs,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  To  have 
any  confiderable  efFeds,  however,  it  mull  be  taken  in  larger 
quantities. 

Conferve  of  Sloes, 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water, 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burft  •,  afterwards 
exprefling  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  line  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion. 

Preferves  are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  frefli  vegetables 
firft  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  orafolution  of  fugar. 
The  fubjedl  is  either  preferved  moilt  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken 
out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  lalt 
is  the  moil  ufeful  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel. 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
bitternefs  ; then  boil  it  in  a folution  of  double-refined  fugar 
in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon- peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confedlioner  than  that  of  the 
apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

■1X7ATER  readily  extradls  the  gummy  and  fallne  parts 
of  vegetables  j and  though  its  a£Hon  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately 
blended  with  the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part 
taken  up  along  with  them.  Hence  watery  deco£Hons  and 
infufions  of  vegetables  conflitute  a large,  and  not  unufeful, 
clafs  of  mediciiTes.  Althougli  moll  vegetables  yield  their 
virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  infufion  as  deco£lion,  yet  the 
latter  is  often  neceflary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does  in  a few 
minutes  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  fometimes 
days,  to  efFeiS. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate 
ufe. 

Becodficn  of  Alth tea. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marflimallows,  moderately  dried, 
three  ounces  \ raifins  of  the  fun,  one  ounce  \ w^ater,  three 
pints. 

Boil 
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Boil  the  Ingredients  In  the  water  till  one  third  of  It  Is  con- 
fumed  ; afterwards  ftrain  the  decoftion,  and  Jet  it  (land  for 
fome  time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they 
muft  be  boiled  till  one  half  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  fliarp  defludlions  upon  the  lungs,  this  de- 
coftion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

’The  Common  T)eco5Hon. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  ; elder  flowers,  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  decodHon. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decodion  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafis  of  clyfters, 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It 
will  likewife  ferve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine 
or  other  things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may 
require. 

T>eco5lion  of  Logwood. 

Boll  three  ounces  of  the  fliavlngs,  or  chips  of  logwood,  In 
four  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted.  Two 
or  three  ounces  of  fimplc  cinnamon-water  may  be  added  to 
this  decodion. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents  are 
improper,  a tea-cupful  of  this  decodion  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Decodion  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  in 
a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint ; then  ftrain  the  decoc- 
tion. If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  be  added 
to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable  and 
efficacious. 

Compound  Deco^Hon  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of 
water  to  one  half.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine  to- 
wards the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is  low, 
the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  alfeded  with  a ftupor  but  with 
little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hopr. 

6 DecoTion 
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Deco^fion  of  Sarjaparilla, 

Take  of  frefh  farfaparilla  root,  lliced  and  bruifed,  two 
ounces  ; fliavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over 
a flow  fire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one  ; adding  towards 
the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  faffafras  wood,  and  three  drachms 
of  liquorice.  Strain  the  deco£lion. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  affiflant  to  a courfe  of 
mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been 
ufed  for  fome  time.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  re- 
ftores  flefli  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal 
difeafe.  It  may  alfo  be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cuta- 
neous diforders  proceeding  from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  For  all  ihefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the 
DecoEiion  of  JVoods. 

This  decoftion  may  be  taken,  from  a pint  and  a half  to 
two  quarts  in  the  day. 

The  following  deco£Iion  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufed 
by  Kennedy^  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  mayfup- 
ply  the  place  of  Lifbon  diet  drink  : 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  three  ounces ; liquorice  and  mcze- 
rion  root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; fhavingsof  guaiacum  and 
faflafras  wood,  of  each  one  ounce  ; crude  antimony,  pow- 
dered, an  ounce  and  a half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in 
eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
them  till  one  half  of  the  water  is  confumed  ; afterwards  ftraiii 
the  decoCHon. 

This  decodlion  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
preceding. 

DecoEiion  of  Seneka. 

Take  of  feneka  rattle- fnake  root,  one  ounce;  water,  a 
pint  and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  drain. 

This  decoftion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy, 
rheumatifm,  and  fome  obftinate  diforders  of  the  fkin.  The 
dofe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

White  VecoEHcn. 

Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; gum 
arabic,  half  an  ounce ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one 
quart,  and  ftrain  the  decoftion. 

This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended  with  or 
inclining  to,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acitUties  abound  in  the 

ftomach 
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ftomacli  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when 
affli£ted  with  fournefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  for  perfons  who 
are  fubje(ft  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with 
fugar,  as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cin- 
namon-water added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of 
water,  will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  decodion, 
and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 

DRAUGHTS. 

This  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as 
are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated,  as  purges,  vomits,  and  a few 
others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a medi- 
cine requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  better  to 
make  up  a larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which  faves  both 
trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops  ; fimple  cin- 
namon-water, an  ounce  ; common  fyrup,  two  drachms* 
Mix  them. 

In  excefllve  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceflary,  and  in 
great  reftleflhefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  occafionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples  •,  fyrup  of  popples, 
two  drachms  : fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water, 
of  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftru£lion  or  deficiency 
of  mine. 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce  ; foluble  tartar,  or  Rochel 
fait,  from  three  to  four  drachms.  Hiflblve  in  three  ounces 
of  boiling  water  \ to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half 
an  ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  an 
ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  difiblved  in 
four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  inftead  of  tl>e  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts,  may  ufe  the  following 

ataaght : 
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Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; common  water,  an 
ounce;  aromatic  tinflure,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap 
with  twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  in- 
grctiients. 


Take  fpirlt  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces;  fait  of  hart  (horn, 
five  grains  ; fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  drauglvt 
is  of  fervice.  To  promote  its  efFe£l;s,  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water- gruel,  or  of  fome  other 
weak  diluting  liquor. 


Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; water,  an 
ounce  ; fimple  fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a ftronger  vomit  may  add  to  the 
above  half  a grain,  or -a  grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten 
drachms  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  ; or  half  an  ounce  of  the 
wine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquills. 


Lectuaries  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter 


powders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  mu- 
cilage, into  fuch  a confiftence,  that  the  powders  may  neither 
(eparate  by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  (tiff  for  fwallow- 
ing.  They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines, 
and  fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Aftringent  eledfuaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
them,  fliould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities  ; as  allrin- 
gent  medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form, 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  extra£Uon  of  pulps  it  will  be  necefl’ary  to  boil  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be 
prelTed  out  through  a ftrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and 
afterwards  boiled  to  a due  confiftence,  in  an  earthen  veffel, 
over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  by  continually  ftirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that 
are  both  ripe  and  frefh  may  be  prefl'ed  out  without  any  pre- 
vious boiling. 


S‘iveafing  Draughts. 


Vomiting  Draughts. 
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Lenitive  Electuary. 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces  *,  coriander 
feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces  •,  pulp  of  tamarinds  and 
of  French  prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  pow- 
ders together,  and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup, 
reduce  the  whole  into  an  eleftuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  ele£luary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewifc 
ferves  as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  aftive 
medicines,  as  jalaps,  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  eledluary  of  Cajfia. 

Electuary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confe6lion,  two  ounces ; Locatelli’s 
balfam,  one  ounce  ; rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; 
fyrup  of  marflimallows,  enough  to  make  an  ele£luary, 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and 
aftringents,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  The  purgative 
is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a 
very  fafe  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprefled  in 
the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fliould  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conftitution  may  require. 

Electuary  for  the  Epileyfy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce ; of  pow- 
dered tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce;  fimple 
fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 

Dr.  Mead  direds  a drachm  of  an  ele£luary  fimilar  to  this 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  dif- 
continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  I 
have  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  pro- 
ceeds from  worms. 

Electuary  for  the  Gonorrhcca. 

Take  of  lenitive  ele£luary,  three  ounces  ; jalap  and  rhu- 
barb, in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms  ; nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 
fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eleftuary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling 
laxative  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 
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The  dofe  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg, 
two  or  three-times  a day ; more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  neceflary 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  eleftuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple  fyrup 
will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  olF,  the  following  ele<ftuary 
may  be  ufed : 

Take  of  lenitive  electuary,  two  ounces  ; balfam  of  capivi, 
one  ounce  ; gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each 
two  drachms ; fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 
The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

Electuary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; cafca- 
Tilla,  half  an  ounce  \ fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
eleduary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is 
aflifted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  heftic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms 
of  crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  (lead. 

Electuary  for  the  Biles. 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur  one  ounce  ; cream  of  tartar, 
half  an  ounce ; treacle,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form  an 
eleftuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Ele^uary  for  the  Palfey. 

Take  of  powdered  muftard-feed,  and  conferve  of  rofes, 
each  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Electuary  for  the  Rheumatlfm. 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  j cinnabar  of  an- 
timony, levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half ; gum  guaiacum,  in 
powder,  an  ounce ; fyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
make  an  ele£l;uary. 

In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied 
with  a fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  eledtuary  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day  with  confiderable  advantage. 
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EMULSIONS. 

T^Mulsions,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  proper 
vehicles  for  certain  fubftances,  which  could  not  other- 
wife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus  cam- 
phor, triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water 
into  an  emulfion.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other 
fimilar  fubftances,  are  likewife  rendered  mifcible  with  water 
by  the  intervention  of  mucilages. 

Common  Emulfion. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce  ; bitter  almonds,  a 
drachm ; water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble 
mortar  ; adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make 
an  emulfion ; afterwards  let  it  be  ftrained. 

Arabic  Emulfion. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to 
the  almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum’  arabic. 

Where  foft  cooling  liquors  are  neceflary,  thefe  emulfions 
^ may  be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 

% 

Camphorated  Emulfion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm  ; fweet  almonds,  half  a 
dozen;  white  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  mint  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in 
a ftone  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water ; then 
ftrain  the  liquor,  and  dillblve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ufe  of 
camphor,  a table-fpponful  of  this  emulfion  may  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

Emulfion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  aniinoniac,  two  drachms;  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by 
little  and  little,  till  it  is  diflblved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expebloration.  In  obftinate  coughs,  two 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  The 
dofe  is  two  table-fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a*day. 
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Oily  Emulfion. 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
two  drachms  ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fliake  them  well  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice ; but  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  fucceed 
better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  A table- 
fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

UXtracts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubje£l  in  water, 
^ and  evaporating  the  ftrained  decodtion  to  a due  con- 
fiftence.  By  this  procefs  fome  of  the  more  adfive  parts  of 
plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indiflbluble  earthy  matter, 
which  makes  the  larger  fiiare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  menftruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of 
cxtradts  ; fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other 
times  redtified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extracts  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c. ; but,  as  they  require  a trou- 
blefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
for  a private  pradlitioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them 
from  a profetfed  druggift,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf. 
Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  lift 
of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private 
pradtice. 


FOMENTATIONS. 

Tj*  Omentations  are  generally  intended  either  to  eafe 
pain,  by  taking  off  tenfion  and  fpafm  ; or  to  brace  and 
reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be 
anfwered  by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain 
fubftances,  however,  are  ufually  added  to  water  with  a view 
to  heighten  its  effects,  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  aftringents, 
3tc.  We  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a few  of  the  mod  ufeful 
medicated  fomcjitations,  that  people  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  ufe  of  them  if  they  chufe. 
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Anodyne  Fomentation, 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces;  elder  flowers, 
half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is 
evaporated,  and  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  exprefles.  Is  ufed  for  re- 
lieving acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation, 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce  ; red  wine,  a 
pint.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for  ex- 
ternal complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rhoeas, flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  retch- 
ings to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdo- 
men and  region  of  the  ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of 
each  two  ounces  ; water,  two  quarts.  After  a flight  boiling, 
pour  oflF  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation. 
In  fnch  quantity  as  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
fliall  require ; but  thefe  are  not  always  necelTary. 

Emollieftt  Fomentation. 

This  Is  the  fame  as  the  common  decoftion. 

Strengthenmg  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; granate  peel,  half  an 
ounce  ; alum,  two  drachms  , fmith’s  forge  water,  three  pints- 
Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  confumption  of 
one-third  ; then  ftrain  the  remaining  deco£lion,  and  diflolve 
it  in  alum. 

This  aftringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomenta- 
tion to  weak  parts ; it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLES. 

However  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear, 
they  are  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  They  feldom 
indeed  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  difagreeable 
fymptoms ; as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces,  &c.  they  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  fevers 
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and  fore  throats.  In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  fometimes  re- 
move the  diforde'r;  and  in  the  former  things  are  more 
refreftiing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth 
frequently  wafhed  with  fome  foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafily 
prepared.  A little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any 
where  •,  and  if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give 
them  an  agreeable  fharpnefs,  they  will  make  a very  ufeful 
gargle  for  foftening  and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  ha\'C  the  belt  effe£l  when  injeaed  with  a fyringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle. 

Xake  of  water,  fix  ounces;  honey,^  one  ounce  ; nitre,  a 
drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflamma- 
tory quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and 
fauces. 

Common  Gargle, 

Take  of  rofe- water,  fix  ounces ; fyrup  of  clove  July- 
flowers,  half  an  ounce  *,  fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fufficient  quantity 
to  give  it  an  agreeable  fharpnefs.  Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  a£l:s 
as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a flight 
quinfey. 

Detergent  Gargle, 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle  a pint ; tinaure  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce ; honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excre- 
tion of  tough  vifeid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of 
fervice. 

Emollient  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marfhmallow  roots,  and  two  or  three 
figs  : boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be 
confumed  , then  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  halt  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  ex- 
ceeding good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and  pro-, 
mote  the  difeharge  of  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces, 
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little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles ; that  fuch  as 
are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contradf- 
ing^the  emunftories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening 
thofe  humours ; that  a decodbion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
has  a contrary  effe£l,  efpecially  if  fome  fal-ammoniac  be 
added  ; by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  fecrete  more  freely,  a circumftance  always  con- 
ducive to  the  cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

T T'Egetablrs  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water 
’ by  infufion  as  by  decodlion  ; and  though  they  may  re- 
quire a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet 
it.  has  feveral  advantages  over  the  other ; fince  boiling  is 
found  to  dilTipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic 
fubllances,  without  more  fully  extradiing  their  medicinal 
principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even 
from  thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infu- 
fions  may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefti 
quantities  of  the  fubjedl,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and 
more  with  the  adtive  parts;  and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions 
are  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  con- 
tain in  a fmall  compafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  adfive 
principles  of  vegetables,  in  a form  readily  mifcible  with  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infufion. 

Take  tops  of  the  lefler  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ; yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange  peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water. 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  ap- 
petite, a tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

Infufion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five 
table-fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  w’ater.  Let 
them  infufe  for  tw'O  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  belt  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak 
llomachs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  ot 
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that  medicine  are  required,  a tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
t\vo  or  three  times  a-day. 

Infufion  of  Cardiius. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  cardiius  bcnedl£l:us, 
or  blefled  thiftle,  in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours, 
without  heat ; then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not 
agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or 
other  aromatic  materials. 

Infufion  of  Linfeed. 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuls  ; liquorice  root,  fliced, 
half  an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  ftand 
to  infufe  by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  drain  olF  the 
liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-foot  be  added  to  thefe 
Ingredients,  it  will  then  be  the  PeBoral  Infiifton.  Both  thefe 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water ; 
and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  bread. 


Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; boiling  water, 
a quart ; vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half 
a drachm ; loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  veflel  ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and  having 
drained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  tnenfes,  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  haemorrhages,  a tea-cupful  of  this  gently  adringent 
infufion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  like- 
wife  makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
cffeft,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infufion. 

Infufion  of  'Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ; fenna,  and  crydals  of 
tartar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed 
four  or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  ; afterwards  let 
the  liquor  be  drained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic 
tinfture  added  to  it.  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may 
leave  out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  crydals  of  tartar. 
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This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cupful  may 
be  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  DecoEiion  of  Tamarinds  and 
Senna. 

Spanijh  Infujion. 

Take  of  Spanifti  juice,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce ; 
fait  of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water  for  a night.  To  the  drained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
an  half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obdruftions  of  the  bread,  a 
tea  cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

Infufion  for  the  Palfey. 

Take  of  horfe-radidi  root  fhaved,  mudard-feed  bruifed, 
each  four  ounces;  outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  veflel, 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea- cupful  of  this  warm  dimu-^ 
lating  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
excites  the  action  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil 
be  ufed  indead  of  the  mudard,  it  will  make  the  Antifcorbutic 
Infufion.  ♦ 


JULEPS. 

bafis  of  Juleps-  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome 
-*■  fimple  didilled  water,  with  one- third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  didilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or 
fyrup  as  is  fufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This 
is  fharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
Math  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  Julep, 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ; reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 
ten  drops;  double-refined  lugar,  half  an  ounce;  boiling 
didilled  water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  fird  with  the 
fpirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  fugar ; ladly,  add  the  M'ater  by 
degrees,  and  drain  the  liquor. 
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In  hyfterlcal  and  otlier  complaints  where  camphor  is  pro- 
per, this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoonful  or  two 
as  often  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces  ; Jamaica 
pepper- water,  two  ounces*,  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and 
compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms  ; fyrup 
of  orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  diforders  accompained  with  great  weaknefs 
and  depreflion  of  fpirits. 

Expedl orating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  Gx  ounces ; 
fyrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obftruftions  of  the  breaft,  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours, 

Mujk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mufk  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  Gmple  cinna- 
mon and  peppermint-water,  each  two  ounces  ; of  the  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulGons, 
and  other  fpafmodic  affections,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep. 

Dilfolve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
frefh  lemon-juice,  {trained  ; when  the  effervefcence  is  over, 
add,  of  mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces} 
of  Gmple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  Gcknefs  at  the  ftomach,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers, 
cfpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep. 

Dilfolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove 
July- flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  In- 
flammation, this  Julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  table- 
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fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimo- 

nial  vomits  i'erve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 

ftomach,  but  likewife  to  promote  the  different  excretions. 

Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame 

effedls  as  Dr.  ‘Yames's  Foivder. 

*/ 

MIXTURES. 

A Mixture  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpedf,  that  if 
receives  into  its  compofition  not  only  falts,  extracts, 
and  other  fubftances  diflbluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths, 
powders,  and  fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  diffolved.  A 
mixture  is  feldom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine. 
It  is  neverthelefs  neceffary.  Many  perfons  ,can  take  a mix- 
ture, who  are  not  able  to  fwallow  a bolus  or  an  eleftuary.: 
befides,  there  are  medicines  which  aft  better  in  this  than  in 
any  other  form. 

Aftringent  Mixture. 

Take  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces  ; fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; Japonic  confeftion,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  ftanding,  after  the 
neceffary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may 
be  taken  every  four  hours,  interpofmg  every  fecond  or  third 
day  a dofe  of  rhubarb. 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces  ; vinegar  of  fqullls,  fix 
drachms  ; fweet  fplrit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of 
ginger,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

In  obftruftions  of  the  urinary  paflages,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  tyvice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  Ahjorhent  Mixtiire. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  or 
tv/elve  grains  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  common  water  ; fimple  cinnamon-water, 
and  fyrnp  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  moft  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidi- 
ties, this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  correft 
thefc,  or  to  open  the  body.  A table-fpoonful  may  be  taken 
for  a dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a day.  To  a very 
young  child  half  a fpoonful  will  be  fufficient. 


When 
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When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may 
either  be  increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  moll  generally  ufeful  medicines  for  chil- 
dren with  which  I am  acquainted. 


Diflblve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  ©f 
boiling  water  ; and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol 
till  the  effervefcence  ceafes  5 then  add,  of  peppermint- water, 
two  ounces,  Ample  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frefli  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  oc- 
cafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 


Take  of  Ample  cinnamon-water,  Ave  ounces  ; vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce  ; fyrup  of  marihmallows,  an  ounce  and  a 
half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expe£l;oration,  and  the  fecre- 
tion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  allhmatic  and  dropAcal 
habits.  A table  fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 


OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 


Otwithstanding  the  extravagant  encomiums  which 


have  been  bellowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efAcacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  moll  proper  applica- 
tion to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments  do 
not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them  from 
the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances  as  may  be  ne- 
ceA'ary  for  drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud  fleAi,  and  fuch 
like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will  be  fufhcient  to 
infert  only  a few  of  the  moll  Ample  forms,  as  ingredients  of 
a more  active  nature  can  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 


Take  of  yellow-wax,  white  reAn,  and  frankincenfe,  each 
a quarter  ol  a pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  Are  ; 
then  add,  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the 
ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanAng  and  healing 
wounds  and  ulcers. 


Saline  Mixture. 


Squill  Mixture. 


Yellow  Bajilicum  Ointment. 


Oinimmt 
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Ointment  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half ; white  wax,  and  ca- 
lamine ftone  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  cala- 
mine flone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with  fome 
part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  oil 
and  wax  previoufly  melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them 
till  quite  cold. 

This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Turner's  Cerate^  is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns 
and  excoriations  from  whatever  caufe. 

'Emollient  Ointment, 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds;  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a 
half ; yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; Venice  turpentine,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire ; 
then  mix  in  the  .turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Altha  Ointment,  It  maybe  ufed 
for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

Eye  Ointment, 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ; white  wax, 
two  drachms  ; tutty  prepared,  one  ounce;  melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty, 
continually  ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better 
confiftence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed 
up  with  a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it- 

Another. 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  ftone  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms;  verdegrife  well  prepared,  two  drachms ; hogs’  lard, 
and  mutton  fuet,  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the 
camphor  well  with  the  powder  ; afterwards  mix  in  the  lard 
and  fuet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfedly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efteem  for  difeafes  of  the 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when 
ihe  eyes  are  much  inflamed  or  very  tender. 

IJfuc  Ointment, 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifti  flies,  finely  powdered,  in 
fix  ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dreffing  blifters,  in 
order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

Ointment 
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Ointment  of  Lead. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint ; white  wax,  two  ounces  ; 
fugar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  re- 
duced into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of 
the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  pre- 
vioully  melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them  till  quite 
cold. 

This  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may  be  ufed 
in  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  Ikin  over  the 
part,  as  in  fcalding,  &c. 

Mercurial  Ointment, 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces;  hogs’  lard,  three  ounces 5 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce 
of  the  hogs’  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  per- 
fedlly  extinguiftied  ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard 
and  fuet,  previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mer- 
cury into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  £kin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur, 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ; flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a half ; crude  fal  ammoniac,  two 
drachms  ; elTence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make 
them  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  affefted,  will  gene- 
rally cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  beft  application 
for  that  purpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  dif- 
agreeable  fmell. 

White  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; white  wax  and  fpermaceti, 
of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
keep  them  conftantly  and  brifldy  ftirring  together,  till  quite 
cold. 

If  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make 
the  White  camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frelh  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime-water ; fhakc  them  well  together  in  a wide 
mouthed  bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 


This 
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This  Is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for 
recent  fcalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a cloth, 
or  the  parts  afFedled  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

White  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment, 
two  thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation, 
where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  oint- 
ments with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces ; liquid  lauda- 
num, half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment.. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  half 
an  ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  Ikin  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  a piece  of  flannel,  moiftened  with  this  liniment, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  moll  efficacious  remedies  ; and  that  it 
feldom  fails,  after  bleeding,  either  to  lelTen  or  carry  off"  the 
complaint.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  I have  often  ex- 
perienced. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diflblved. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  maybe  ufed  in  obftinate  rheu- 
matifms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme 
pain  and  tenfion  of  the  paints. 

PILLS. 

Medicines  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe 
difagreeable  talle,  or  fmell,  makes  it  necefl'ary  that 
they  ffiould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  moll  commo- 
tlioufly  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that 
is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  pills, 

as 
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as  they  often  lie  for  a confiderable  time  on  the  ftomach 
before  they  are  diflblved,  fo  as  to  produce  any  efFeft. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of  pills  are 
generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning 
the  dofe  we  (hall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be  taken  : 
as  one,  two,  three,  &c. 

Compofmg  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains  i Caftife  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into 
twenty  pills. 

"When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach, 
one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occafion 
requires. 

Fcetid  Pill. 

Take  of  afafcetida,  half  an  ounce  j fimple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  is  neceffary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary 
fize,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  of  fervice  to  perfons  affli£led  with  the  afthma. 

When  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper 
quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be 
added  to  the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extraft  of  hemlock,  and  adding 
to  it  about  a fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves,  form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  fize. 

The  extradh  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
feveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  beft  method,  however,  of 
ufing  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  increafe 
the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  with- 
out any  remarkable  degree  of  ftupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an 
ounce.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  the  globules  of 
mercury  are  perfe£tly  extinguifhed  ; then  add,  of  Caftile 
foap,  two  drachms*,  powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread, 
a fufficient  quantity  to  give  the  mafs  a proper  confiftence  for 
pills. 
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When  ftronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of 
quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different,  according  to  the  in- 
tention with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or 
three  may  be  taken  daily.  To  raife  a falivation,  four  or  five 
will  be  necelfary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made 
into  a mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will 
make  a Mercurial  purging  Pill. 

Mercurial Jublimate  Pill. 

DilTolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fubllmate  of  mer- 
cury in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folutlon  of  crude  fal 
ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a pafte,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with 
a fufficient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  muft 
be  formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  moft  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
the  fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing 
the  venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  nvortnsy 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

Plummer's  Pill. 

\ 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  ful- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms  ; extradf  of  liquorice, 
two  drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  to- 
gether : afterwards  add  the  extradl,  and,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  make  them  into 
pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative 
in  obftinate  cutaneous  diforders ; and  has  completed  a cure 
after  falivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  It  has  likewife 
produced  excellent  effedls.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordi- 
nary fize  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  keep- 
ing moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a draught 
of  decodlion  of  the  woods,  or  of  farfaparilla. 


'*  See  a paper  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and 
Literary  Efl'ays,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gardener. 

Purging 
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Purging  Pills. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  Caftile  foap,  each  two 
drachms  ; of  fiinple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  pills. 

Four  cr  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fulFicient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken 
night  anti  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deobftruent 
and  ftomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofcs 
of  Dr.  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills 
may  be  ufed  : 

Take  extract  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confiitence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Caflile  foap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  or  mucilage.  .»•  ■ •* 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  exprefie’,  are  chiefly  intended 
for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  alllftance  of  proper  diet, 
they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  necelTary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  Tt  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to 
interpofe  now  and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic. 

StO'Machic  Pill. 

Take  extraft  of  gentian,  tv/o  drachms  ; powdered  rhu- 
barb and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; oil  of  mint, 
thirty  drops  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  for 
invigorating  the  llomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half ; gum 
ammoniac,  and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drachms;  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  ailhmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of 
thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  fto- 
ciach  w'ili  bear  them. 

3 A Strength' 
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Strengthening  Pill. 

Take  foft  extra£l  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  ftcel,  each  a 
drachm.  IVIake  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  exceffive  debility,  or  relaxation 
of  the  fclids,  as  the  cholorofis^  or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefc 
pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day, 

PLASTERS. 

Plasters  ought  to  be  of  a different  confiftence,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breafts  or  ftomach  ought  to  be  foft 
and  yielding ; while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  fhould  be 
firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofition  of  the 
plafter ; but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  tlie  oils 
any  valuable  qualities. 

The  cakes  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into 
a plafter  of  a proper  confiftence,  which  make  the  bafis  of 
fcveral  other  plafters.  In  boiling  thefe  compofitions,  a 
quantity  of  hot  water  muft  be  added  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  the  plafter  from  burning  or  growing  black.  This, 
however,  fliould  be  done  with  care,  left  it  caufe  the  matter 
to  explode. 

Common  Plafter. 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix.  pints  ; litharge,  reduced  to 
a fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  tlie  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  ftirring  them, 
and  keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  vef- 
fel : after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the 
plafter  may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if 
it  be  of  a proper  confiftence  : when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole 
may  be  fufi'ered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  prefled  out  of  it 
witli  the  hands. 

This  plafter  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  ex- 
coriations of  the  fkin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and 
defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary  in  fuch 
cafes.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a bafis  for 
other  plafters. 

Adheftve 
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Adhefive  Plajier. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  half  a pound ; of  Burgundy 
pitch,  a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plafter  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other 
dreflings. 

Anodyne  Plajier. 

Melt  an  otirice  of  adhefive  plafter,  and,  when  it  is  cool- 
ing, mix  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil. 

This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpecially 
ef  the  nervous  kind. 

Blijiering  Plajier, 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces  ; yellow  wax,  two 
ounces ; Spanifti  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces  ; pow- 
dered muftard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is 
warm,  add  to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evaporate 
it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  fuf- 
ficiently  incorporated,  fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continually 
ftirring  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold. 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  fel- 
dom  meets  with  it  of  a proper  confiftence.  When  com- 
pounded with  oils  and  other  greafy  fubftanccs,  its  efFefts  are 
blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run  *,  while  pitch  and  refin  render  it 
too  hard  and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may 
be  fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a fufficient 
quantity  of  powdered  flies  ; or  by  forming  them  into  a paftc 
with  flour  and  vinegar. 

Gum  Plajier. 

^ Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds  ; gum  ammo- 
niac and  galbanum,  drained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt 
them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and  likewife  for  difcuf- 
fing  indolent  tumours. 

Mercurial  Plajier. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  one  pound  ; of  gum  ammoniac, 
drained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when 
cooling,  add  eight  ounces  of  quick-filver,  previoufly  extin- 
guiftied  by  triture,  with  three  ounces  of  hog’s  lard. 
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This  plafler  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifing 
from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other 
violent  tumours,  are  likewife  found  fometlmes  to  yield  to  it. 

Stomach  Plajler. 

Take  of  gum  plafler,  half  a pound  ; camphorated  oil,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  it  can 
be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafler,  and  mix  with  it  the 
oil ; then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to  a fine 
powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafler,  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 
and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  flomach,  will  be  of  fervice 
in  flatulencies  arifing  from  hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  affec- 
tions. A little  of  the  expreffed  oil  of  rnace,  or  a few  drops 
of  the  eflential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it 
is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antihyjienc  Plajler. 

Warm  Plajler. 

Take  of  gum  plafler,  one  ounce ; bliflering  plafler,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plafler  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind : it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fame  time,  and  to  be  renewed  at  leafl  once  a-week.  If 
this  is  found  to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
it  mu  ft  be  made  with  a fmaller  proportion  of  the  bliflering 
plafler. 

Wax  Plajler. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  white  refin,  half  a 
pound  ; mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them 
together. 

This  is  generally  ufed  inflead  of  the  Melilot  Plajler.  It  is 
a proper  application  after  bliflers,  and  in  other  cafes  where  a 
gentle  digeflive  is  neceffary. 

POWDERS. 

TKIS  is  one  of  the  moft  fimple  forms  in  which  medicine 
can  be  adminillered.  Many  medicinal  fuhllances,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too  dil- 
agreeable  to  be  taken  in  this  form. 
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The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will  re- 
quire a more  confiftent  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  conferve,  jelly,  or 
honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubftances,  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
fliould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones  *,  but  thofe  which 
are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be  fprinkled  during 
their  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any  proper  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time,  and  kept  in  gLafs  veffels  clofely  flopped.  In- 
deed, no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air  or  kept  too 
long,  otherwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure 
deftroyed. 

Afir  ingen  t Powder. 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 
dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  other  haemor- 
rhages, one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
every  half-hour,  if  the  difeharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Bole. 

Take  of  BoJe  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces  ; cin- 
namon, one  ounce  ; tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of  each 
fix  drachms  ; long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe  in- 
gredients be  reduced  into  a powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous  aflringent  powder  is  given  in  fluxes, 
and  other  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are  neceflary, 
in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Pmvderof 
Bole  ’With  Opium^  which  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former,  but  not 
above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander-feed,  half  an  ounce } ginger,  one 
drachm;  nutmegs,  half  a drachm;  fine  fugar,  a drachm 
and  a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing 
from  Indigeftion,  particularly  thofe  to  which  hyflcric  and 
hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewife  be 
given  in  fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when 
troubled  with  gripes. 
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Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic  four  ounces ; purified  nitre,  one 
ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into 
twenty-four  dofes. 

During  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefe 
cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  with  con- 
liderable  advantage. 

Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  bed  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine 
fugar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded, 
and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

When  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coftivenefs,  a tea- 
fpoonful  ot  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day, 
Saccording  to  circumftances. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one 
drachm ; purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a 
powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is 
necelTary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cooling 
laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  repeated 
occafionally. 

Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  fteel,  and  loaf-fugar,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
ginger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obllruftions  of  the  menfesy  and  other  cafes  where  fteel 
is  proper,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day,  and  wafhed  down  with  a little  v/ine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  y opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover's  Powder. 
It  is  a powerful  fudorific.  In  obftlnate  rheumatifms,  and 
other  cafes  where  it  is  neceflary  to  excite  a copious  fweat, 
this  powder  may  be  adminiftered  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm.  Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  fome 
warm  diluting  liquor. 
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Worm- powders. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce  ; 
jEthiops  mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together, 
and  divide  the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  ho- 
ney, or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed, 
the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  Worm-powder. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple  ; fcammony  and  ca- 
lomel, of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar 
for  one  dofe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  mull  be  lefiened  according  to 
their  age. 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  con- 
fiderably  increafed.  The  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave  it  to  the 
amount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus 
adminiftered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and 
afterwardsj 

Powder  for  the  Pape-worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  tl^e  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  conftitu- 
tion,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine  pow- 
der. About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of  calomel 
and  refm  of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains  ; gum  gamboge, 
fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients  mull;  be  finely  powdered  and 
given  in  a little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  is 
mofl  agreeable  to  the  patient.  He  is  then  to  walk  gently 
about,  now  and  then  drinking  a difli  of  weak  green  tea,  till 
the  worm  is  pafled.  If  the  powder  of  the  fern  produces 
naufea,  or  ficknefs,  it  may  be  removed  by  fucking  the  juice 
of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

Tliis  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecret  abroad 
for  the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafed 
by  the  French  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  I can 
fny  nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy.  It 
feems,  however,  from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  a£live  medi- 
cine, and  ought  to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here  pre- 
feribed  is  fufficient  for  the  ftrongefi;  patient ; it  muft,  there- 
fore, be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and  conflitution. 
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SYRUPS. 

oYrups  were  fome  41016  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
^ confiderable  value.  They  are  at  prel'ent,  however,  re- 
garded chiefly  as  vehicles  lor  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  ufcd  for  fweetening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures  ; 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and 
electuaries.  As  all  thefe  purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by  the 
fimpie  fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occadon  for  any  other  ; 
efpecially  as  they  are  feldom  found  but  in  a Hate  of  ferment- 
ation ; and  as  the  dofe  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form 
is  very  uncertain.  Perfons  who  ferve  the  public  mull  keep 
whatever  their  cuftomers  call  for  ; but  to  the  private  prac- 
titioner nine-tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in  the  fliops 
are  unnectffiiry. 

Simple  Syrupy 

is  made  by  dilTolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without 
heat,  aboyt  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum,  be  added  to  an  ounce 
of  the  fimpie  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodium, 
or  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  fafe  and 
certain  medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marffimallows  may 
likewife  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Thofe  who  ch'oofe  to“Yreferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form 
of  fyrup,  may  dillblve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath, 
nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to 
be  previoufly  {trained,  and  fufl’ered  to  (land  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fometimes  of  ufe  as  a warm  vehicle 
for  giving  medicine  to  perfons  afflicted  with  flatulency.  It 
may  be  made  by  infufing  two  ounces  of  bruifed  ginger  in  two 
pints  of  boiling  w'ater  for  jjwenty-four  hours.  After  the 
liqu<  r has  been  (trained,  a^td  has  flood  to  fettle  for  fome 
time,  ic  may  be  poured  oft',  and  a little  more  than  double  its 
weight  of  fine  powdered  fugar  diflblved  in  it. 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  L^c. 

■p  Ectifjed  fplrit  is  the  diretfl  menflruum  of  the  refins 
and  eifemial  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  cMradts  thefe 
a£live  principles  from  fundry  fubflances,  which  yields  them 
to  water,  either  not  at  all,  cr  only  in  part. 

It 
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It  dlflblves  likewlfe  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubftances  in 
which  their  peculiar  fmells  and  taftes  refide.  Hence  the 
tinctures  prepared  with  rectified  fpirirs  form  an  ufeful  and 
elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  pofleiling  maTiy  of  the  mod  ef- 
fential  virtues  of  fimplcs,  without  being  clogged  with  their 
inert  or  ufclefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  nienftruum  of  the 
gummy,  faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubftances, 
it  will  be  needhary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tin£tures, 
to  make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofition  of  re<5tified 
fpirit  and  water. 

Aromatic  1‘inElure. 

Infule  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  In  two  pints  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a few  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the 
tincture. 

This  fimple  tin£ture  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  inten- 
tions of  the  more  coftly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is 
rather  coo  hot  'o  be  taken  by  itfelf ; but  is  very  proper  for 
mixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too 
cold  for  the  llomach. 

Compound  TinAure  of  the  Bark, 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces ; Seville  orange-peel 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be 
powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  : then  infufe 
the  whole  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  days, 
in  a clofe  veffel  ; afterwards  ftrain  off  the  tincture.  ' 

This  tincture  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers, 
but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  efpecially 
towards  their  decline. 

The  dofe  Is  from  erne  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth  '' 
or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and 
occafionally  fharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

Volatile  Foetid  Fidlure. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  afafoetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  frequently 
fh. iking  it ; then  flrain  the  tinclure 

1 his  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hylteric  diforders,  efpecially 
when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintings.  A 
tea-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a cup 
of  penny-royal  tea. 
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Volatile  TinBure  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  •,  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  a pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a veffd  well  Hopped, 
for  a few  days  •,  then  ftrain  off  the  tin£ture*. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tindure 
maybe  taken  in  a gup  of  the  infufion  of  water  trefoil,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day. 

'Tin^ure  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed, 
in  a pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days  ; then  filter 
the  tinfture  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  may  be 
infufed  along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tincture  a colour. 

In  obftru£tions  of  the  menfeSy  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea 
twice  a-day. 

JJli'ingent  ’Tm^hire. 

Digeft  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  eight  days  •,  afterwards  ftrain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tincture,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good 
aftringent  medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more, 
of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

‘Thi^iure  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh  an  ounce  and  a h^lf ; hepatic  aloes, 
one  ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infufed 
in  two  pints  of  redifted  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gentle 
heat ; then  ftrain  the  tincture. 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  foul 
ulcers,  and  reftraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo, 
by  fome,  recommended  as  a proper  application  to  green 
wounds. 

^TinSlure  of  Opiumy'  or  Liquid  I^audanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces:  fpirituous  aromatic 
water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  Diifolve 
the  opium,  fliced,  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently ftlrring  it  j afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  ftrain  off 
the  tin£lure. 

A very  good  tin£ture  of  guaiacum,  for  domeftic  ufe,  may  be 
made  by  infufing  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  gum  in  a bottle  of 
rum  or  brandy. 
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As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tinfture  contain  about  3. 
grain  of  opium,  the  common  dofe  may  be  from  twenty  to 
thirty  drops. 

Sacred  I’inSfurej  or  ‘TinSiure  of  Hiera  Picra. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce;  Virgi- 
nian fa ake-root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infufe 
In  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy,  for 
a week,  frequently  (baking  the  bpttle,  then  drain  off  the 
tiiuSlure 

This  is  a fafe  and  ufetul  purge  for  perfons  of  a languid  and 
phlegmatic  habit  but  is  thought  to  have  better  effe£ls, 
taken  in  finall  dofes  as  a laxative. 

The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  fo  two  ounces. 

Compound  'TinBure  of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce  ; jalap,  coriander  feeds,  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  them  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  French  brandy  for  a week  ; then  drain 
fhe  tindlure,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  the  Elixir  Salutisy  and  of  Dafffs  Elixir. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

EinSlure  of  Spantjh  Flies. 

Take  of  Spanidi  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two 
ounees  ; fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three 
days  ; then  drain  off  the  tindfure. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  dirnulant  for  external  ufe. 
Parts  affedted  with  the  palfy  or  chronic  rheumatifm  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

EinSlure  of  the  Baljam  of  Eolu. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half ; rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  a pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle  heat  until 
the  balfam  is  diffolved  ; then  drain  the  tinfture. 

This  tindfure  poffeffes  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bread,  a tea-fpoonful 
or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a bit  of  loaf  fugar.  But  the 
bed  way  of  ufing  it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tindlure, 
properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Balfamic  Syrup. 

•5 
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Tin^urs  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  lefler  carda- 
mon feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; brandy,  two  pints.  Digcll  for 
2 week,  and  ftrain  the  tinQure. 

Thoie  who  choofe  to  have  a vinous  tinddure  of  rhubarb 
may  infufe  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lllbon  wine, 
adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will 
make  the  bitter  tlnddure  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tinddures  are  defigned  as  flomachics  and  corro- 
borants as  well  as  purgatives.  In  W'eaknels  of  tl:e  llomach, 
indigdtion,  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  fluxes,  cholicky  and  fuch 
like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervdee.  The 
dofe  is  from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four  I’poonfuls  or 
more,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  patient,  and 
the  purpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  ; opium,  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
fplrlt,  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  (baking  the  bottle  ; 
afterwards  ftrain  the  elixir." 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminifterlng  opium. 
It  eafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breath- 
ing, and  is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of  children,  particularly 
the  hooping  cough. 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drachms;  fuccotorine 
aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drachms  ; lelFer  cardamon  feeds,  half 
an  ounce  ; Fr.  nch  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  ftomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a lialf. 

Storaachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces ; Curaflao  oranges, 
one  ounce  ; Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the 
ingredients  be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days  in 
two  pints  of  French  brandv  ; afterwar ftrain  out  the  elixir. 

This 
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This  is  an  excellent  ftomach  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  in- 
digeftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a 
fmall  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  re- 
lieves the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dofe. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tlmSlurc,  one  pint ; oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  fxces 
have  fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs 
funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  heft  medicines  which  I know  for  hyftc- 
ric  and  hypochondriac  patients,  afflicted  with  flatulencies 
arifing  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated  ftomia- 
chic  bitters  have  no  efFe£f.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty 
drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter  in- 
fufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  Ihould  be  taken  when  the 
ftomach  is  moft  empty. 

Cam-phoratcd  Spirit  of  IVine, 

Diflblve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  reftified 
fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  In 
bruifes,  palfies,  the  chronic  rheuinatifm,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diflolved  in  half  a pound 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward’s  Ejfencc. 

Spirit  of  Minder erus. 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quautitv.  Pour  on  it 
gradually  diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  effervefcene  ceafcs. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  In  promoting  a difcharge  both  by 
the  fldn  and  urinary  pafflige.  It  is  alfo  a good  external  ap- 
plication in  ftrain^  and  bruifes. 

When  intended  to  raife  a fweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
hour  till  it  has  the  defired  elFect. 

VINEGARS. 

T^Inegar  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liejuors  by 
a fecond  fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both 
In  inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders.  Its  eifedfs  are,  to 
*3  cool 
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cool  the  blood,  qufench  thirft,  counteraft  a tendency  to  jJii- 
trefa£Hon,  and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  fyftem.  It 
iikewife  promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes 
excites  a copious  fweatj  where  the  watm  medicines,  called 
alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  falutary  eva- 
cuation. 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfteric  affec- 
tions, are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth  and 
nofe,  or  received  into  the  flomach.  It  is  of  excellent  ufe 
alfo  in  correfting  many  poifonous  fubftances,  when  taken 
into  the  ftomach ; and  in  promoting  their  expulfion,  by  the 
different  emunflories,  when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufefill  medicine,  but  ferves  like- 
wife  to  extract,  in  tolerable  perfe£lion,  the  virtues  of  feveral 
other  medicinal  fubllances.  Mod  of  the  odoriferous  flowers 
impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  purplifh 
or  red  colour.  It  alfo  aflifls  or  coincides  with  the  intention 
of  fquills,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other  valuable 
medicines. 

Thefe  effeds,  however,  are  not  to  be  expe£led  from  every 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch 
as  is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  bed  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  neceflary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  dil- 
tilled  ; but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical 
apparatus,  we  fliall  not  infert  it. 

Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound  y drong  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  fliaking  the  vcffel  y then  filter  the  liquor  for 

ufe.  . 

This  medicine  Is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  of  its 
being  dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that 
the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  poflefl'ed  of  fome 
valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many  cafes 
with  fafety  and  fuccefs. 

A preparation  of  a fimilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of  late 
been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  furgeon,  as  a fafe  and 
extenfively  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  ExtraB  of  Sa- 
turn, andiprders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar  made  of  French 
wine,  two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  earthen 

pipkin. 
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pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer,  for  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the 
while  with  a wooden  fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  flood  to 
fettle,  pour  off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles 
for  ufe. 

With  this  extrasSl  Goulard  makes  his  vegeto-mineral  •wa- 
ter *,  which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external 
diforders,  as  inflammations,  burns,  bfuifes,  fprains,  ulcers, 
3ic. 

He  like  wife  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  of 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plafters,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Rojes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  half  a 
gallon.  Infufe  in  a clofe  veflel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a 
gentle  heat ; and  then  drain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  headachs, 
&c. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces ; didilled  vinegar,  two 
pints,  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree 
of  heat,  afterwards  drain  oft'  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about 
a twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  effecls  in  diforders  of  the  bread, 
occaiioned  by  a load  of  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in 
hvdropic  cafes  for  promoting  a difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according 
to  the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to 
a£l  as  a vomit,  the  dofje  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it 
mud  not  only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but  alfo  mixed  with 
cinnamon  w'ater,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor, 
to  prevent  the  naufea  it  might  otherwife  occafion. 

WATERS  BY  INFUSION, 

Lime  Water. 

pOUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of 
freffi  burnt  quicklime  ; and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
ftir  them  well  together ; then  fuffer  the  whole  to  ftand  at 
reft,  that  the  lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the 
liquor  through  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  velj^ls  clofely 
ftopt. 

See  Collynum  of  I, sad. 

The 
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The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyfter-fhells,  is  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principallv  ufed  for  the  gravel ; in  which 
cafe,  from  a pint  or  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drunk  daily. 
Externally  it  is  ufed  for  wafhing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing 
the  itch,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  fkin. 

CompQiin'd  Lime  Water, 

Take  fhavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound  ; liquo- 
rice root,  one  ounce ; faflafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; cori- 
ander feeds,  three  drachms  ; fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 

Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  drain  off  the 
liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  fubflances.  Such  impregnation 
not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but 
alfo  a more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in  cutaneous  dif- 
orders  and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water. 


Sublimate  Water. 

Diflblve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fubllmate  in  a pint  of 
cinnamon  water. 

If  a ftronger  folution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quantity 
of  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers, 
and  confume  proud  flefh. 


Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
water,  ope  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falls  are  diflblved, 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol. 

This  water  is  ufed  for  flopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
other  haemorrhages  ; for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  dolfils  dipt 
in  it  mufl  be  applied  to  the  part. 


Lar  Water. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar, 
and  ftir  them  Itrongly  together  with  a wooden  rod : after 
they  have  flood  to  fettle  for  tw'o  days,  ^our  of!'  the  w'ater  for 
ufc» 

Though 
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Though  tar-water  falls  greatly  fliort  of  the  charafter 
which  has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  poflefles  fome  medicinal 
virtues.  It  fenhbly  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  fecretions, 
and  fometimes  opens  the  body,  or  occafions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
lame  quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfaft  and  dinner. 

SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A Great  number  of  diftilled  waters  were  formerly  kept 
in  the  fliops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fome  Difpfehfa- 
tories.  But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful  ■ 
diluents,  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
or  for  rendering  difguftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach.  We  lhall  therefore  infert  only  a few  of  thofe 
which  are  beft  adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a ftill  being  now  generally  under- 
ftood,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  diredfions  for  that 
purpofe. 

Cinna’,non  Water. 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon 
and  a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  ; 
and  then  dlftil  oft'  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  v^ater,  poffieffing  in  a high 
degree  the  fiagrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half*, 
water,  from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off 
by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  poffeffies,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmell, 
tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and 
juleps  to  hyfteric  patients. 

An  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  w'ater  anfvvers  nearly 
the  fame  purpofes. 

Peppermint  Water, 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  Water, 

This  may  atfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  penny- 
royal water. 
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Both  thefe  are  ufeful  ftomachic  waters,  and  will  fometimcs 
relieve  vomiting,  efpccially  when  it  proceeds  from  indigeftion, 
or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  likewife  ufeful  in  fomc 
colicky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  &c.  particularly 
the  peppermint  water. 

An  infufion  of  the  frefh  plant  Is  frequently  found  to  have 
the  fame  effects  as  the  diltilled  water. 

Rojc  Water. 

Take  of  rofes  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds  j water,  two 
gallons.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  Its  fine 
flavour* 

Jamdica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound;  water,  a gallon 
and  a half.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  diftilied  water,  and  may  in  moft  cafes 
fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

AKE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound  ; proof  fpirit,  and 
common  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon 
in  the  liquor  for  two  days  ; then  diftil  oft'  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons  ; water,  two  gallons.  Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply  the 
place  of  the  Aromatic  Water. 

WHEY  S. 

Allan  Whey. 

j^OlL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  till 
it  is  curdled  ; then  ftrain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menfesy  and  in  a diabetes,  or  exceffive  difeharge  of  urine. 

The  dofc  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a day.  If  it  Ihould  octa- 
fion  vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

Mujiard 
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WINES. 

Mujlard  fVhey. 

Take  milk  ^nd  water,  of  each  a pint ; bruifed  muflard- 
feed,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  tliem  together  till  the  curd 
is  perfedly  feparated  , afterwards  ftrain  the  whey  through  a 
cloth. 

_ This  Is  the  mofl  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  leaft  cfEca- 
cious  method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  warms  and  invi- 
gorates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretlons. 
Hence,  in  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheL 
matifm,  palfy,  dropfy,  £(c.  The  addition  of  a little  fugar 
"ivill  render  it  more  agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Scorbutic  Whey. 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutic 
juices  in  a quart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is 
to  be  expedied  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  ex- 
preffed  juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  gardeii 
fcurvy-grafs,  and  water  creffes. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  &c. 
Thefe  are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  reii- 
dered  coidial,  whep  rieceffary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 

WINES. 

^ I "'HE  effedls  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  per- 
fpiration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  eftedls,  have  an  afiringenc  qua- 
lity,  by  which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteflines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  reftraining 
iinmoderate  fecrctions. 

The  thin  fharp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They 
pafs  off  freely  by  the  different  emumSIories,  and  gently 
open  the  body.  The  effects  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are, 
however,  much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubllance,  and  do  not 
pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  Ihould  contain 
fully  as  much  fpirit. 

3 B 2 
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From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  muft  appear  to  be 
an  excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it 
is  worth  all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  this  chara£ler,  it  muft  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expefted  from  the  common  trafti  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  poflefling  one  drop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more 
rarely  obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed 
as  a menjlrtitnn  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal 
fubftances  ; for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a compound 
of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid  ; by  which  means  it  is 
enabled  to  aCt  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  and  alfo 
to  diflblve  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  impreg- 
nate itfelf  with  their  virtues,  as  fteel,  antimony,  &c. 

Anthelmintic  Wine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce;  worm-feed,  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red  port 
wine  for  a few  days,  then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  affliCled  with  worms  are  always 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable  : it 
muft,  however,  have  ftill  better  effeCls  when  joined  with 
bittpr  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Antimonial  Wine. 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ; Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without  heat, 
for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  (baking  the  bottle  j 
afterwards  filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  Intention, 
As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten 
to  fifty  or  fixty  drops.  In  a large  dofe  it  generally  proves 
cathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frclh, 
each  one  ounce  ; long  pepper  two  drachms  : mountain  wine, 
two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  ftrain  out 
the  wine  for  ufe. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
indigeftion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner  and  fupper. 
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Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; mountain 
wine,  a pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days;  then  filter  the 
tindlure. 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  fuch 
perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whole  ftomachs  are 
too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Chalybeate  or  Steel  Wine. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces;  cinnamon  and  mace, 
of  each  two  drachms  ; Rhenilh  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  lhaking  the  bottle  ; then 
pafs  the  wine  through  a filter. 

In  obftrudlions  of  the  menfes,  this  preparation  oif  iron 
may  be  taken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with- 
Lifbon  wine,  fharpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of 
tartar,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomach  Wine. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce  ; 
cardamom  feeds,  and  orange  peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine 
for  five  or  fix  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  .fervice  in  debility  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a preventive,  by 
perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refide  in 
places  where  this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  likewife 
to  thofe  who  recover  flowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it 
alTifts  digellion,  and  helps  to  reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of 
the  fyftem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
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A LTHOUGH  terms  of  ?rt  have  been  feduloufly  avoided 
in  the  compofition  of  this  treatife,  it  is  impoflible  en- 
tirely to  banifli  technical  phrafes  when  writing  on  medicine, 
a fcience  that  has  been  Icfs  generally  attended  to  by  man- 
kind, and  continues  therefore  to  bp  more  infeded  with  the 
jargon  of  the  fchools,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several  per- 
sons having  expr  fled  their  opinion  that  a Gloflary  would 
make  this  work  more  generally  intellij^ible,  the  following 
concife  explanation  of  the  few  terms,  of  art  that  occur,  has 
been  added  In  compliance  with  their  fentiments,  and  to  fulfil 
the  original  intention  of  this  treatife,  by  rendering  it  intelli- 
gible and  ufeful  to  all  ranks  and  claffes  of  mankind. 


A 

Abdomen.  The  belly. 

Abfurbents.  " V that  convey  the  nourifhmcnt  from  the 
inteftlnes,  and  the  fecreted  fluids  from  the  yarious  cavi- 
ties into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Acrimony,  Corrnfive  fliarpnefs. 

Acute.  A difeafe,  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  violent,  and 
tend  to  a fpeedy  termination,  is  called  acute, 

Adult.  Of  mature  age. 

Adujl.  Dry,  warm. 

Antifpafmodic.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  fpafni, 

Aptha.  Small  whitifli  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 

AjlriBion.  A tightening  or  lelTening. 

Atrabilarian.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  a 
cer^ain  temperament,  marked  by  a dark  complexion, 
black  hair,  fpare  habit,  &c.  which  the  ancients  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  the  atra  bilisy  or  the  black  bile. 

i .) 
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B 

Bile,  or  Gall.  A fluid  which  is  fecreted  by  the  liver  Into  the 
gall-bladder,  and  from  thence  pafles  into  the  inteflines, 
in  order  to  promote  digeftion. 

C 

Cacochymie.  An  unhealtliy  (late  of  the  body. 

Caries.  A rottennjpfs  of  the  bone. 

Chyle.  A milky  fluid  feparated  from  the  aliment  In  the  in- 
teftines,  and  conveyed  by  the  abforbents  into  the  blood 
to  fupply  the  wafte  of  the  animal  body. 

Chronic.  A difeafe  whofe  progrefs  is  flow,  in  oppofition  to 
acute. 

Circulation.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  driven  by 
the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veins. 

Comatofe.  Sleepy. 

Conglobate  Gland,  A Ample  gland. 

Conglomerate.  A compound  gland. 

Contagion.  Infedlious  matter, 

Cutis.  The  (kin. 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  (kin. 

Crijis.  A certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  from 
whence  a decided  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worfe  takes  place. 

Critical.  DeciAve  or  important. 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  Afth,  feventh,  nineth,  eleventh, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twenty-Arft, 
are  by  fome  authors  denominated  critical  days,  becaufe 
febrile  complants  have  been  pbferved  to  take  a declAve 
change  at  thefe  periods. 

P 

Debility.  Weaknefs. 

Delirium.  A temporary  diforder  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Diaphragm.  A membrane  feparating  the  cavity  of  the  cheft 
from  that  of  the,  belly. 

Diuretic.  A medicine  that  promotes  the  fecretion  of  urine, 

Drajlic.  Is  applied  to  fuch  purgative  medicines  as  are  vio- 
lent or  harfh  in  their  operation. 

E 

Empyema.  A colledlion  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of 
the  bread. 

3®  4 
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Endemic.  A dlfeafe  peculiar  to  a certain  diflrid  of  country. 
Epidemic.  A difeafe  generally  infedlious.  ^ 

Exacerbation.  The  increafe  of  any  difeafe. 

F 

Fasces.  Excrements. 

Foetid.  Emitting  an  ofFenfive  fmell. 

Foetus.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the 
proper  period,  is  thus  termed. 

Flattdent.  Producing  wind. 

Fungus.  Proud  flelli. 

G 

Gangrene.  Mortification. 

Gummata.  I xr  ^ r 

}-  Venereal  excreicences. 

Lianglm.  J 

Gyinnajiic.  Exercife  taken  with  a view  to  preferve  or  re- 
ftore  health. — The  ancient  phyficians  reckoned  this  an 
important  branch  of  medicine. 


H 

HeEtic  Fever.  A flow  consuming  fever,  gejjfrally  attending 
a bad  habit  of  body,  or  fome  incurable  and  deep-rooted 
difeafe. 

Fl.tmorrhoids.  The  piles. 

Hcemorrhage.  Difcharge  of  blood, 

Hypochondriacifm.  Low  fpirits. 

Hypochandriac  vifcera.  The  liver,  fpleen,  &c.  fo  termed 
from  their  fituation  in  the  hypochondriac  or  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  belly. 

I. 

Ichor.  Thin  bad  matter. 

Itnpojlhume.  A colledlion  of  purulent  matter. 

Infiammation.  A furcharge  of  blood,  and  an  increafed  addion 
of  the  vcflels,  in  any  paticular  part  of  the  body. 


L 

Ligature.  Bandage. 

Lixivium.  Ley. 

M 


Miliary  Eruption.  Eruption  of  finall  puflulcs 
the  feeds  of  millet. 


refembling 
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Morbific.  Caufing  difeafe,  or  difeafed. 

Alucus.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  nofe,  lungs,  &c. 

Alyfentery.  A double  membrane  which  conneds  the  intef- 
• tines  to  the  back  bone. 

N 

Nervous.  Irritable. 

Natifea.  An  inclination  to  vomit. 

Nodes.  Enlargements  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal 
difeafe. 

P 

Pectoral.  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 

Pelvis.  The  bones  fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk; 
thus  named  from  their  refembling  in  fome  meafure  a 
bafon. 

Peritonaeum.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  and 
covering  the  inteftines. 

Pericardium.  Membrane  containing  the  heart. 

Perfpiration.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  pores  of  the 
(kin  in  form  of  vapour  or  fweat. 

Phlogijhn.  is  here  ufed  to  fignify  fomewhat  rendering  the 
air  unfit^for  the  purpofes  of  refpiration. 

Phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed. 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood. 

Polypus.  A difeafed  excrefcence,  or  a fubftance  formed  of 
coagulable  lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood 
veffcls. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  a boil. 

R 

Regimen.  Regulation  of  diet. 

ReHum.  The  ftraight  gut,  in  which  the  fceces  are  con- 
tained. 

Refpiration.  The  ad  of  breathing. 

S 

\ 

Saliva.  The  fluid  fecreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 

Sanies.  A thin  bad  matter,  difcharged  from  an  ill  condi- 
tioned fore. 

Scirrhous.  A ftate  of  difeafed  hardnefs. 

Slough.  A part  leparated  and  thrown  off  by  fnppuratlon. 

Spafm.  A difeafed  contradion. 

Spine.  The  back  bone. 

^ 3 Styptic, 
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Styptic.  A medicine  for  flopping  the  dlfcharge  of  blood. 

S^/icop^.  A fainting  fit  attended  with  a complete  abolition 
of  fenfation  and  thought. 

T ■ . 

Tahes.  A fpecieg  of  confumption. 

^empermnent.  A peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are 
generally  reckoned  four,  viz.  the  fanguine,  the  bilious, 
the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic. 

U 

Vertigo.  GIddInefs. 

Ulcer.  An  ill  conditioned  fore., 

Ureters.  Two  long  and  fmall  canals  which  convey  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra.  The  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the 
bladder. 

( 
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^BLUTIONS,  Jewidi  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  103. 

Abortion,  caufes  and  fymptoms  of,  531.  Means  of  prevention, 
53Z.  Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  ibid. 

Ab/cejfes,  bow  to  be  treated,  308.  573. 

Accidents.  See  Cafualties. 

Acids,  of  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  183.  In  putrid  fe- 
vers, 199.  Not  fuitable  to  tbp  meafles,  242. 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  548.  Method  of 
cure,  549. 

Acknuortb,  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  be- 
ing afflifted  with  Icabbed  heads,  and  fatal  confequences  of  their 
ill  treatment,  555,  note. 

Addifon,  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  95. 

jEther,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  allhma,  409.  J« 
excellent  for  flatulencies,  444. 

jEthiops  mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  263. 

Africans,  their  treatment  of  children,  1 1,  note. 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a ftyptic,  577.  Method  of  gather* 
ing,  preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid.  note. 

Agriculture,  a healthful,  conllant,  and  profitable  employment,  48. 
Is  too  much  negleOed  in  favour  of  manufadlures,  ibid.  Gar- 
dening the  moll  wholefome  amufement  for  fcdentary  perfons,53. 

Ague,  a fpecies  of  fever  no  perfon  can  millake,  and  the  proper  me- 
dicine for,  generally  known,  147.  Caufes  of,  148.  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen  for,  ibid.  Under  a proper  regimen  will  often 
go  off,  without  medicine,  150.  Medical  treatment  of,  151, 
Often  degenerates  into  obftinate  chronical  dil^afes,  if  not  radi- 
cally cured,  154.  Peruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  re- 
lied on  in,  155.  Children  how  to  be  treated  in,  Preven- 
tive medicine  for  thofe  who  live  in  marfhy  countries,  156. 

Air,  confined,  poifonous  to  children,  30.  A free  open  air  will 
fometimes  cure  the  mort  obllinate  diforders  in  children,  33.  Oc- 
cupations which  injure  the  health  by  untvholefome  air,  37.  49. 

The 
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The  qualities  of,  aft  more  fenfibly  on  the  body  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined,  75.  The  feveral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpecified. 
Hid,  In  large  cities,  polluted  by  various  clrcum (lances,  76. 
The  air  in  churches,  how  rendered  unwholefome,  iSid.  Houfes 
ought  to  be  ventilated  daily,  78.  The  danger  attending  fmall 
apartments,  Hid.  Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  confines  them  to  town 
ought  to  deep  in  the  country.  Hid.  High  walls  obftruft  the  free 
current  of  air,  70.  Trees  (hould  not  be  planted  too  near  to 
boui'es,  i6id.  hVelh  air  peculiarly  neceffary  for  the  lick,  80.  The 
ikk  in  hol’pit&ls  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  frelh  air,  than 
from  their  difordcrs,  iiid.  Wholel’omenefs  of  the  morning  air, 
84.  The  changcablenels  of,  one  great  caufe  of  catching  cold, 
126.  Thole  who  keep  moll  within.^oors,  the  molt  fenfibleof 
ihefe  changes,  127.  Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded 
egainft,  128.  Frelh  air  often  of  more  efficacy  in  difeales  than 
intdicine,  139.  Its  importance  in  fevers,  145.  160.  States  of, 
liable  to  produce  puirid  fevers,  193.  Mull  be  kept  cool  and 
frellt  in  fick  chambers  under  this  oifordcr,  199.  Change  of, 
cne  of  the  mcll  effeftual  remedies  lor  the  hooping  cough,  283. 
The  qualities  of,  a material  conlideia.ion  for  ailhniatic  patients, 
408.  The  various  ways  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  noxious, 
fcJ4.  Confined,  how  to  try,  and  puiify, Method  of  re- 
covering perfons  poifened  by  foul  air,  615.  Frelh,  of  the 
greatell  importance  in  fainting  fits,  622. 

Aiien,  Mr.  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fraftures,  re- 
commended, 594,  note. 

Meali,  caullic,  recommended  in  the  done,  327.  Kow  to  prepare 
it,  ibid.  note. 

Jiliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  conllitution  of  the  body, 
62.  Will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  ibid.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  third,  sufficient  for 
regulating  the  due  quantity  of,  63.  The  quality  of,  how  in- 
jured, ibid.  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  neceffary  with  our 
animal  food,  65.  To  what  the  bad  etfefts  of  tea  are  principally 
owing,  ibid.  Water,  good  and  bad,  dillinguilhed,  66.  Inquiry 
into  the  qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  inllruftions  for  the 
due  making  of  them,  69.  The  qualities  ot  good  bread,  and 
why  adulterated  by  bakers,  70.  General  rules  for  the  choice 
of  food,  ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  71.  Meals  ought 
to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  72.  Long  falling  injurious  both 
to  old  and  young,  73.  Break  falls  and  fuppers,  /^/V.  Changes 
of  diet  ought  to  be  gradually  made,  74..  General  obfervations 
on,  649. 

Jtnaurojis.  bee  Crutta  ferena. 

Jmtrican  Indians,  their  methed  of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  513. 

Jmujmerts,  fedentary,  improper  for  fedeniary  perfons,  51. 
(joght  always  to  be  of  an  aftive  kind,  85. 

Anafarca.  See  Droffy. 

Anger,  violent  fits  of,  injurious  to  the  conlliiution,  112.  Tran- 
quillity of  mind  efl'ential  to  health,  ibid,  ^ 

Animal 
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Animal  food,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  i8.  Animal* 
die  of  theavfelvcs,  unfit  for  food,  63.  Overdriven  cattle  ren- 
dered uijwholefome,  64.  The  artifices  of  barcher5  expofed, 
65.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  generates  the  fcurvy,  ihid.  In- 
jurious to  many  habits,  6^g. 

Animah  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nourilhment  of,  ftated,  94, 

Anthony'^  fire,  St.  See  Eryjipelas. 

AphthiC.  See  'Jhrujh. 

Apoplexy,  who  mo.4  liable  to  this  diforder,  410.  Caufes,  ihiA. 
Symptoms  and  methcd  of  cure,  411.  Cautions  to  perfons  of 
an  apopleflic  make,  413. 

Apothecaries  weights,  a table  of,  687. 

Apptsrel-  See  Clothing. 

Appetite.,  want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  417. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  his  advice  in  the  inflammaticn  of  the  lungs,  172. 
His  advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  415,  note.' 

Arfenie,  the  effecfs  of,  on  the  fiomacli,  474.  Medical  treattneat 
when  the  fymptoms  appear,  ibi^. 

Arts.  See  Manufa£lures, 

Ajcites.  See  Dropjy  . 

AJfes  milk,  why  it  leldom  docs  any  good,  179,  Infiru^iions  for 
taking  if,  ibid. 

AJihma,  the  differents  kinds  of  this  diforder  dilHnguifhed,  with  its 
caufes,  406.  Symptoms,  407.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treat- 
menr,  408.  Remedies  proper  in  the  moill  alfhma,  409. 

Atmofphere.  See  Air. 

B 

BalV%  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  cf,  369. 

Balfams,  how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfam,  691.  Locatelli’s 
balfam,  ibid.  Vulnerary  balfam,  ibid. 

Bandages,  tight,  produce  moll  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
fraitured  bones,  595. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  the  bell  antidote  for  failors  againft  diforders  on  a 
foreign  coall,  47.  How  to  be  adminiflered  in  the  ague,  151. 
Dillinflion  between  the  red  hark  and  quill  bark,  ibid.  note.  A 
decoflion  or  infufion  of,  may  be  taken  by  thole  who  canaoc 
Iwallow  it  in  fubftance,  153.  Is  often  adulterated,  note. 
Is  the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  135.  How 
it  may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be  adminiftered 
byclyller,  156.  Cold  water  the  bell  menllruum  for  extradting 
the  virtues  of  this  drug,  185.  How  to  be  ao  miniflered  in  the 
putrid  fever,  202;  and  in  the  eryfipelas,  252.  Jn  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  abj.  Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  qumfey, 
274.  In  the  hooping-cough,  288.  , A grod  medteine  in  vo- 
miting, when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftotnnch,  317- 
Its  effic-cy  in  a diabetes,  and  how  to  take  it,  321.  Is  good 
againit  the  piles,  336;  and  worms,  368.  Its  ufe  dangerous 
forpreventing  a fit  of  the  gout,  384.  A good  remedy  in  the 
King’s  evil,  401  ; and  in  the Jiuor  alius,  529. 
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water,  how  made,  165. 

Barrenne/s  in  women,  the  general  caufes  of,  542.  Cour/c  of  re- 
lief,  543.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  obfervations  on,  iiiW.  note, 

Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  386. 

Bath,  cold,  the  good  efredts  of,  on  children,  29.  Recommended 
to  the  iludious,  62.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  ftrengthening 
the  nervous  fyflem,  425.  Therefore  Ihould  never  be  omitted 
in  gleets,  501.  Is  good  for  rickety  children,  564.  Cautions 
concerning  the  improper  ufe  of,  in  adults,  633 — 639. 

Bath,  warm,  of  great  fervice  in  ani  .Hammation  ot  the  ftomach,  291. 

Bathing,  z.  religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws, 
103.  Is  conducive  to  health,  104. 

Bears  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  again  ft  worms, 369. 

Be<^s,  infteadof  being  made  up  again  as  foon  as  perfons  rile  from 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  air,  77.  Bad 
eft'edls  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  84.  Damp,  the  danger 
of,  128.  Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  320.  324. 

Beer,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  69.  Pernicious 
artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  iiisi. 

Bells,  parilh,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerous  cuftom,  1 1 4. 

Biles,  575. 

Bilious  colic,  fy mptoms  and  treatment  of,  298. 

Bilious  fever.  See  Fever. 

Bite  of  a mad  deg.  See  Dog. 

Bitters,  warm  and  aftringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  15I.  Are  fer- 
viceable  in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds,  from  weaknefs  in  the 
ftomach,  317. 

Bladder,  inflammation  of.  Its  general  caufes,  305.  Medical 
treatment  of,  ihid. 

Bladder,  ftone  in.  See  Stone. 

Blajl.  See  Eryjlpelas. 

cautions  for  the  operation  of,  in  fevers, 146.  In  the  ague* 
130.  Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  16 1 . In  the 
pleurify,  166.  When  necefl'ary  in  an  inflammation  ofthe  lungs, 
173.  Caution  againft,  in  a nervous  fever,  192.  In  the  putrid 
fever,  201.  In  the  miliary  fever,  209.  When  neceflary  in  the 
fmall-pox,  221.  When  ufeful  in  the  nieafles,  243.  When  ne- 
ceflary in  the  bilious  fever,  247.  Under  what  circumftances. 
proper  in  the  eryfipelas,  251.  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  inflame 
mation  of  the  brain,  257.  Is  always  neceflary  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  261 . When  proper  and  improper,  in  a cough, 
280.  When  proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  285.  Is  almolt  the 
only  thing  to  be  depended  on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
290.  And  in  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  292.  Is  ne- 
cefl'ary in  an  inflammation  of  the  kjdneys,  303.  its  ufe  in  a 
fuppreflion  of  urine,  323.  Is  proper  in  an  afthma,  409.  Isdan- 
gerousin  faintingfits,  without  due  caution,  442.  Cautions  pro- 
per in  the  puerperal  fever,  539.  Is  an  operation  generally  per- 
formed by  perfons  who  do  not  underftand  when  it  is  proper,  57c. 
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In  what  cafes  it  ought  to  be  had  recoorfe  to,  ihid.  The  quan- 
tity taken  away,  how  to  be  regulated,  571.  General  rules  for 
the  operation',  ibid.  Objedtions  to  bleeding  by  leeches,  572. 
Prevailing  prejudices  relating  to  bleeding,  ibid.  The  arm  the 
moft  commodious  part  to  take  blood  from,  573. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fpontaneous,  is  of  more  fervice,  where  bleed- 
ing is  necelTary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  341. 
Ought  not  to  be  Hopped  without  due  confideration,  ibid.  How 
to  flop  it  when  necelTary,  332.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent 
returns  of,  334. 

Blind  perfons,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity,  456,  note. 

Blifttrs,  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  192.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,. 201.  When  proper  in 

the  miliary  fever,  209.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  moft  oblli- 
nate  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  262.  h good  remedy  in  the 
quinfey,  269.  Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  288.  Is 
one  of  the  bell  remedies  for  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach, 
291.  Are  efficacious  in  the  tooth-ach,  359. 

Blood,  involuntary  difeharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  ought  not 
to  be  raffily  flopped,  329.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  dif- 
eharges, with  their  ufual  caufes,  ibid.  Methods  of  cure,  330. 

Blood,  fpitting  of,  who  moft  fubjeft  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  337. 
Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  339.  Proper  regimen  in,  ibid. 
Medical  treatment,  340.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubjeft  to  it,  341. 

vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  341.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 342. 

5/W-lhot  eye,  how  to  cure,  450. 

Bloody  -^\xx.  Djfeniery. 

Bcerhave,  his  obfervations  on  drefs,  93,  note.  His  mechanical 
expedients  to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  256. 

Bolitfes,  general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  692.  The  aftringent 
bolus,  ibid.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ibid.  Mercurial  bolus,  ibid. 
Bolus  of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  693.  Pedloral  bolus,  ibid. 
Purging  bolus,  ibid. 

Bones,  the  exfoliation  of,  a very  flow  operation,  583.  Bones, 
broken,  often  fuccefsfu!ly  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators, 
593.  Regimen  to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  i,-g4.  Hints 
ofeonduft  if  the  patient  is  corfined  to  his  bed,  ibid.  Clean- 
linefs  to  be  regarded  during  this  confinement.  595.  The  limb 
not  to  be  kept  continually  on  the  ftretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to 
be  obferved  in  fetting  a bone,  ibid.  Tight  bandages  con- 
demned, 595.  How  to  keep  the  limb  fleady  by  an  eafy  me- 
thod, ibid.  Fradures  of  the  ribs,  ibid. 

Bovjels,  inflammation  of.  Stomach. 

Boys,  the  military  exercife  proper  for  them,  26. 

Braid’vjood,  Mr.  his  {kill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  461,  note. 

Brain,  inflammation  of,  who  moll  Table  to  it,  with  its  caufes  a.id 
fymptoms,  254.  Regimen,  256,  Medical  treatment,  257. 

Bread, 
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Bread,  proper  food  for  children,  as  foon  as  tkc-y  can  chew  if,  17. 
A crull  of,  the  befl  gum-ftick,  ibid.  The  bell  modes  of  pre« 
paring  it  in  food  for  children,  i8.  Good,  the  qualities  of, 
and  for  what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  70.  T ailed, 
a decoftion  of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  mor- 
bus, 310.  A furfeit  of,  more  dangerous  than  any  other  food, 
652.  The  finell  not  always  the  bed  adapted  for  nutrition, 
ibid.  Houfehold  bread  the  mod  wholefome,  653.  Wheat 
flour  apt  to  occalion  condipation,  654.  Different  kinds  of  grain 
make  the  bell  bread,  ibid.  Confumption  of  bread  increafed 
by  drinking  tea,  655.  Indian  corn  the  bed  food  when  boiled; 
660.  Buck  vvheat  highly  nutritious,  661.  Various  fubditutes 
for  bread,  670. 

Brimjlone.  See  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  make, 

3+7* 

Broths  and  Soups,  various  ingredients  in  the  compofitioo  of,  670, 
671.  General  obfervations  on,  672.  The  mo'l  whOiefome 
diet  for  the  poor,  673.  Warmly  recommended  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  ihid.  Brown  foup  recommended  for  breakfad  in  place 
of  tea,  675. 

Brui/es,  why  of  worfe  confequence  than  wounds,  582.  Proper 
treatment  of,  ibid.  The  exfoliation  of  injured'  bones  a very 
flow  operation,  583.  Howto  cure  feres  occafioned  by,  ibid. 

Buboes,  two  kinds  of,  didinguidied,  with  their  proper  treat- 
ment, 504. 

Burdens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  40. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a pUder  of,  between  the  fhoulders,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  a cough,  281.  In  a hooping-cough,  288.  And  for 
children  in  teething,  560. 

Burials,  the  dangers  atiencing  their  being  allowed  in  the  miaft 
of  populous  towns,  76. 

Burns,  night,  how  to  cure,  580.  Treatment  of,  when  violent, 
ibid.  Extraordinary  cafe  of,  581.  Liniment  for,  7 1 7. 

Butchers,  their  profefiional  artifices  explained  and  condemned,  65. 

Butter,  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  chilaren,  21.  Uied 
in  large  quantities  very  injurious  to  the  itomach,  having  a con- 
flani  tendency  to  turn  rancid,  661.  Bread  made  with  butiter 
not  eafiiy  digelled,  664.  Padies  of  every  kind  improper  for 
children,  ibid. 


Cabbage  \eave‘,  topical  application  of.  In  a pleurify,  167. 
Camphor,  why  of  little  ul'c  in  eye- waters,  696. 

Camphorated  C\\,  preparation  of,  718. 

Ipirit  of  wine,  733.  ^ ,•  r • 

Camps,  the  greatell  necefiity  of  confultmg  c.eanlinefs  tn,  103. 
Caeuer,  its  dillorent  llagcs  delcribed,  with  the  producing  caulrs. 
466.  Symptoms,  467.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment. 
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468.  Dr.  Storck’s  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  469. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  it,  472. 

Cancer  fcroti,  a diforder  peculiar  to  chimney-fweepers,  owing  to 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  100,  note. 

Carnages,  the  indulgence  of,  a facrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  82. 

Carrot,  wild,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  328. 

Carrot  poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  471. 

Carrot,  properly  manured,  may  fupply  the  place  of  bread,  670. 

Ca/ualties,  wh/cii  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  necefTary  cautions 
refpeiling,  600.  608.  6 1 3.  631. 

.■  fubltances  Hopped  in  the  gullet,  602. 

» ■' ' ' — — drowning,  609. 

■ ' ' noxious  vapours,  613. 

■ '■  --  extremity  of  cold,  616. 

— extreme  heat,  618. 

* ^ 

Cataplafms,  their  general  intention,  693.  Preparation  of  the 
dii'cutient  cataplafm,  ibid.  Ripening  cataplafm,  ibid. 

CataraSl,  the  diforder  and  its  proper  treatment  defcribed,  458. 

Cattle,  ftall  fed,  are  unwholefome  food,  64.  Over-driven,  are 
killed  in  a high  fever,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  ex- 
pofed,  65. 

Cellars,  long  (hut,  ought  to  be  cautioufly  opened,  78.  And  funk 
Rories  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  130.  Of  liquors  in  a 
Rate  of  fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter,  614.  How  to  pu- 
rify the  air  in,  ibid. 

Cel/us,  his  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  134. 

Chancres,  defcribed,  506.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  ibid.  Symp- 
tomatic, 507. 

Charcoal  fire,  the  danger  of  fleeping  in  the  fume  of,  613. 

Charity,  the  proper  exercife  of,  43. 

Cbeefg,  as  a diet,  injurious  to  health,  664. 

Cheyne,  Dr.  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  83.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  124. 
Strongly  recommends  .£thiops  mineral  in  inflammations  of 
the  eyes,  263.  His  obfervations  on  barren nefs,  543,  note. 

Chilblains,  caufe  of,  556.  How  to  cure,  ibid. 

Child-bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a miliary  fever,  210. 

Child~bed  fever.  See  Fever. 

Child  birth,  the  feafon  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour  pains 
are  over,  533.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  534.  Ill 
effed-s  of  colleding  a number  of  women  on  fuch  occafions,  535, 
note.  How  to  guard  againft  the  miliary  fever,  538.  Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of  this  fever, 
339.  General  cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  541,  542. 

Children,  their  difeafes  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  6. 
Their  diforders  lefs  complicated,  and  eafier  cured,  than  thofe  of 
adults,  ibid.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  pa- 
rents, 7,  Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  care 
in  the  nurfing,  8.  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious 
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clothing,  8.  How  treated  in  Africa,  ii,  note.  The  ufual 
caufes  of  deformity  in,  explained,  ibid.  Their  clothes  ought 
to  be  faftened  on  with  firings,  13.  General  rule  for  clothing 
them,  14.  Cleanlinefs,  an  important  article  in  their  drefs» 
ibid.  The  milk  of  the  mother  the  mod  natural  food  for,  15. 
Abfurdity  of  giving  them  drugs  as  their  firfl  food,  16.  The 
bell  method  of  expelling  the  7neconittm,  ibid.  How  they  ought 
to  be  weaned  from  the  bread,  17.  A crud  of  bread  the  bed 
gum-dick  for  them,  ibid.  How  to  prepare  breac^  in  their 
food,  18.  Cautions  as  to  giving  them  animal  food,  ibid. 
Cautions  as  to  the  quantity  of  their  food,  ibid.  Errors  in  the 
quality  of  their  food  more  frequent  than  in  the  quantity,  19. 
The  food  of  adults  improper  for  children,  ibid.  Strong  li- 
quors expofe  them  to  inflammatory  diforders,  ibid.  Ill  effefts 
of  unripe  fruit,  20.  Butter,  21.  Honey,  a wholefome  arti- 
cle of  food  for  them,  ibid.  The  importance  of  exercife  to 
promote  their  growth  and  drength,  ibid.  Rules  for  their  ex- 
ercife, 22.  Poverty  of  parents  occafions  their  negledl  of  chil- 
dren, 23.  The  utility  of  exercife  demondrated  from  the  or- 
ganical  flrudlure  of  children,  24.  Philofophical  arguments 
Ihewing  the  neceflity  of  exercife,  ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  fent 
to  fchool  too  foon,  25.  Nor  be  put  too  foon  to  labour,  28. 
Dancing  an  excellent  exercife  for  them,  29.  The  cold  bath, 
ibid.  Want  of  wholefome  air  dedrudlive  to  children,  30.  To 
wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cradles  pernicious,  32.  Are  treated 
like  plants  in  a hot-houfe,  ibid.  The  ufual  faulty  conduft  of 
nurfes  pointed  out,  34.  Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  indo- 
lent nurfes,  35.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated  by  nurfes,  ibid. 
Loofe  flools,  the  proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Every  method 
ought  to  be  taken  to  make  them  drong  and  hardy,  37.  Indi- 
cations of  the  fmall-pox  in,  214. 

Chincough.  See  Cough.  _ _ 

Cholera  morbus,  the  diforder  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymp- 


toms,  309.  Medical  treatment,  310. 

Churches,  the  feveral  circumflances  that  render  the  air  in,  un- 
wholefome,  76. 

Churching  of  vsomen  after  lying  in,  a dangerous  cudom,  542. 
Church  yards,  the  bad  confequences  of  having  them  in  large 

towns,  76.  . , . • £ rru 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  76.  1 he 

bad  elFeds  of  burying  the  dead  in,  ibid.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventiKated  daily,  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
78.  All  who  can  ought  to  fleep  in  the  country, Diforders 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  79.  Cleanlinefs 
not  fufficicntly  attended  to  in,  101.  Should  be  fupplied  with 
plenty  of  water,  105,  note.  The  bed  means  to  guard  againft 
infcflion  in,  109, 

Clare,  Mr.  his  method  of  applying  faline  preparations  of  mercury 
in  venereal  cafes,  512. 

Cuanlinejs 
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Cieanline/s,  an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  drefs  of  chil- 
dren, 14;  and  to  fedentary  artifts,  52.  Finery  in  drefs  often 
covers  dirt,  93.  Is  neceffary  to  health,  100.  Diforders  origin- 
ating from  the  want  of,  >S/W.  Is  not  fufhciently  attended  to  in 
large  towns,  loi.  Nor  by  country  peafants,  102.  Great  at- 
tention paid  to,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  iSiW.  note.  Neceflity  of 
confulting  cleanlinefs  in  camps,  103.  Was  the  principal  objeft 
of  the  whole  fyllem  of  the  Jewilh  laws.  ibid.  Is  a great  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  Eaftern  countries,  ibid.  Bathing  and  wafli- 
ing  greatly  conducive  to  health,  104.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly 
necelTary  on  board  of  (hips,  ibid,  and  to  the  f\c\i,ibid.  Gene- 
ral remarks  on,  105.  Many  diforders  may  be  cured  by  clean- 
Jinefs  alone,  140.  The  want  of,  a very  general  caufe  of  putrid 
fevers,  196.  Is  a great  prefervative  againft  venereal  infection, 
517  ; and  againft  galling  in  infants,  550.  Cutaneous  diforders 
proceed  from  a want  of,  659. 

Clergy,  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  againft  inocula- 
tion, 231.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  praftice 
of  it  themfelves,  236. 

Clothing,  the  only  natural  ufe  of,  9.  That  of  children,  has  be- 
come a fecret  art,  to.  Ought  to  be  faftened  on  infants  with 
firings  inftead  of  pins,  13.  Pernicious  confequences  of  ftays, 
14.  Importance  of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  ibid.  The  due 
quantity  of,  diflated  by  the  climate,  94.  Should  be  increafed 
in  the  decline  of  life,  ibid,  and  adapted  to  the  feafons,  ibid. 
Is  often  hurtful  by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of 
vanity,  91.  Pernicious  confequences  of  attempting  to  mend 
the  (hape  by  drefs,  ibid.  Stays,  ibid.  Shoes,  ibid.  Garters, 
buckles,  and  other  bandages,  92.  The  perfetftion  of,  to  be 
eafy  and  clean,  93.  General  remarks  on,  ibid.  Wet,  the 
danger  of,  and  how  to  guard  againft  it,  127. 

Clyjiers,  a proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
291.  And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  293,  Of 
tobacco  fmoke,  its  efiicacy  in  procuring  a ftool,  300,  note.  Of 
chicken  broth  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus,  310.  Their  ufe 
in  fupprelTion  of  urine,  323.  Ought  to  be  frequently  admi- 
niftered  in  the  puerperal  fever,  539.  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a 
vomit,  606.  Of  tobacco  fumes,  to  ftimulate  the  inteftines, 
610.  The  general  intention  of,  694.  Preparation  of  the 
emollient  clyfter,  695.  Laxative  clylier,  Carminative 

clyfler,  ibid.  Oily  clyfter,  ibid.  Starch  clyfter,  696.  Tur- 
pentine clyfter,  ibid.  Vinegar  clyfter,  ibid. 

Cceliac  pajjion,  proper  treatment  for,  351. 

Coffee  berries  recommended  in  the  done,  328. 

Cold,  extreme,  its  fft'eds  on  the  human  frame,  616.  The  fud- 
den  application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid.  Flow 
to  recover  frozeu  or  benumbed  limbs,  617. 

Cold  Bath.  See  Bath. 
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Coldst  frequently  occalioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at 
the  firft  approaches  of  fummer,  90,  note.  Various  caufes  of, 
fpecified,  126.  Their  general  caufes,  276.  Proper  regimen 
on  the  fymptoms  of,  appearing,  ibid.  Danger  of  negleiling 
the  diforder,  278.  The  chief  fecret  for  avoiding,  280. 

Colic,  different  fpccies  of,  296.  Medical  treatment  of,  according 
to  their  fpccies  and  caufes,  297.  Bilious  colic,  298.  Hyfterie 
colic,  299.  Nervous  colic,  ibid.  Cautions  neceffary  to  guard 
againft  the  nervous  colic.  300.  General  advice  in  colics, 
301. 

CoUyria,  See  Eye-wooters. 

Commerce  often  imports  infeflious  diforders,  107.  Means  fug- 
gefted  to  guard  againft  this  danger,  108,  note. 

ConfeSlions  often  very  necdlefsiy  compounded,  697.  Preparation 
of  the  Japonic  confedlion,  698. 

Conferees  and  Prefer-ves,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  compofi- 
tion,  698.  Of  red  rofes,  ibid.  Of  floes,  699.  Candied 
orange-peel,  ibid. 

Conjiitution,  good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of,  gevierally  laid 
doting  infancy,  i. 

Con/umptions,  the  increafe  of  this  diforder  may  be  attributed  to 
hard  drinking,  97.  Who  raoft  liable  to,  and  its  caufes,  174. 
Symptoms,  176.  Regimen,  177.  Riding,  ibid.  Much  be- 
nefit to  be  expedled  from  going  a long  voyage,  178.  Travel- 
ling, ibid.  Diet,  *79.  Great  efficacy  of  milk  in,  ibid.  Me- 
dical treatment,  i8z. 

Nervous,  defined,  and  the  perfons  moft  liable  to, 

186.  Proper  treatment  of, 

Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  muft  be  direfted  to 


the  producing  caufe,  187. 

Ctnvulfiont , why  new-born  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  12.  Thofe 
preceding  the  eruption  in  the  fmall-pox  favourable  fymptoms, 
217.  The  general  caufes  of,  565.  Proper  treatment  of^,  566. 
Extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  629. 
Farther  inftruflions  in  like  cafes,  630. 

Cook,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator, his  means  ofpreferving  the 
health  of  his  men,  46,  note. 

Cookery,  the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholefome,  that  arc 
not  naturally  fo,  67.  Roafting  meat,  a wafteful  mode  of, 
673. 

Cordials,  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  16.  Are  the  common 
refuge  of  nurfes  who  n*-glffl  their  duty  to  children,  35.  Are 
often  fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  290.  When 
good  in  the  colic,  297.  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant 
woman  during  labour,  534. 

Corn,  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  195. 

Corns  in  the  feet  are  occafioned  by  wearing  tight  ffioes,  9t. 

Cortex.  See  Bark, 
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Cvfi'fvenefs,  a frequent  recourfe  to  medlcJnes  for  the  prevention 
of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  122.  Is  rather  to  be  removed 
by  diet  than  by  drugs,  123.  Its  general  caufes  and  ill  effeds, 
414.  Regimen,  ibiJ.  Remedies  for,  4x6. 

Cough,  the  proper  remedies  for,  280.  A plafter  of  Burgundy 
pitch  laid  between  the  Ihoulders  an  excellent  remedy  for,  281. 
The  ftomach  cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs,  diftinguifhed, 
282.  Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  283. 

Cough,  hooping,  who  moll  liable  to,  with  its  difpoling  caufes, 
284.  Remedies,  285.  Is  infedious,  ibid.  Vomits,  their 
ufe,  and  how  to  adminiller  them  to  children,  286.  Garlic 
ointment  a good  remedy  for,  287. 

Cough,  phthifical,  incident  to  fedenta'ry  artificers,  frpm  their 
breathing  confined  air,  49. 

Cradles,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  32. 

Cramp,  proper  remedies  for,  451. 

Cramp  of  the  ftomach,  who  moft  fubjed  to,  438.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 

Crotchets,  how  to  ufe  for  extracting  fubfiances  detained  in  the 
gullet,  603. 

Croup  in  children,  defcribed,  557.  Its  fymptoms  and  proper 
treatment,  ibid. 

Cyder,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  69. 

D 

Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercife  for  young  perfons,  29. 

Daucus  Jylveftris,  See  Carrot. 

Deafnefs,  when  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  putrid  fever,  198, 
note.  Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  caufes,  461. 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  fometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to 
be  too  foon  credited,  601. 608.  612.  631.  The  means  to  be 
ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes,  632. 

Decoctions,  general  remarks  on,  699.  Preparation  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  althtea,  ibid.  Common  decoCtion,  700.  Of  logwood, 
ibid.  Of  bark,  Compound  decoftion  of  bark,  Of 

farfaparilla,  701.  Of  fentka,  ibid.  White  decodion,  ibid. 

Deformity,  often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  drelTing 
children,  9.  Is  feldom  found  among  favage  nations,  10.  The 
ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  ibid. 

Devjs,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  iz8. 

Diabetes,  who  moll  liable  to  this  diforder,  319,  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  320. 
Dillinguilhed  from  incontincncy  of  urine,  322. 

Diarrhoea.  See  Loojenefs 

D/r/,  will  often  anfwer  all  the  indications  of  core  in  difeafes,  138. 
lllullrations,  139.  General  obfervaiions  on,  647.  Improper 
diet  afFeds  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  650.  V'  getable 
ought  to  preponderate  over  animal  food,  654.  See  Aliment. 
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Di^ejlion,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inanl^ 
tion,  72. 

Di/ea/es,  hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  afflifted  with,  8.  Pecu- 
liar diforders  attending  particular  occupations,  58.  Many  of 
them  infeftious,  106.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon 
experience  and  obfervation  than  upon  fcientifical  principles, 
I35.  Are  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  mod  obvious  and  permanent 
fymptoms,  ibid.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  conftitution, 
to  be  confidered,  136.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  diltinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  the  body,  ibid.  Climate,  fituation,  and  occupation,  to 
be  attended  to,  137.  Other  collateral  circumflances,  ibid. 
Many  indications  of  cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone,, 

Cures  often  effedted  by  frefh  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinefs, 
139.  Nervous  difeafes,  of  a complicated  nature,  and  difEcult 
to  cure,  420. 

D’Jlocations , Ihould  be  reduced  before  the  fuelling  and  inflamma- 
tion come  on,  and  how,  587.  Of  the  jaw,  588.  Of  the 
neck,  589.  Of  the  ribs,  590.  Of  the  fhoulder,  ibid.  Of  the 
elbow,  591.  Of  the  thigh,  592.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and 
toes,  ibid. 

Diuretic  infujion  for  the  Dropjy,  how  to  prepare,  377,  378. 

Dog)  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in,  477.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
ferved  after  biting  any  perlon,  to  afeertain  whether  he  is  mad 
or  not,  478.  Is  often  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo,  ibid. 
Symptoms  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  479.  The  poifon  cannot 
lie  many  years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  tbid.  Dr. 
Mead’s  receipt  for  the  bite,  480.  The  famous  Eaft  Indian  fpe- 
cific  for,  ibid.  Other  recipes,  481.  Vinegar  of  confiderable 
fervicein  this  dIforder,/^;V.  Medical  coutfeof  treatment, recom- 
mended,Regimen, 48  I.  Dipping  in  the  fea  not  to  be  relied 
on,  483.  Dr.  TilTot’s  medical  courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydro- 
phobia, 484.  Remarks  on  the  Ormfkirk  medicine,  485,  note. 

De/rr of medicines,the relative  proportionsof.fordiflerent  ages, 687. 

Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  afflifted  with  nervous  dif- 
orders, 423. 

Draught,  is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  for 
immediate  operation,  702.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne 
draught,  ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draught, 
ibid.  Sweating  draught,  703.  Vomiting  draught,  ibid. 

Dre/s.  Sec  Clothing. 

Drinking,  perfons  who  are  feldom  intoxicated  may  neverthelefs 
injure  their  confliiutions  by,  97.  The  habit  of  drinking  fre- 
quently originates  from  misfortunes,  98.  Frequently  dellroys 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  99.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by 
miftaken  hofpitality,  ibid.  note.  Leads  to  other  vices,  ibid. 

Dropfy,  the  feveral  dillinilions  of,  with  its  caufes,  374.  Symp- 
toms, 375.  Regimen,  376.  Medical  treatment,  377.  Tap- 
ping a late  and  Ample  operation,  379. 

Dropfy  of  the  brain.  See  Water  in  the  head. 
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Dro'imed per/ons,  ought  not  to  be  raflily  given  up  for  dead,  608. 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of,  ihid.  Endeavours  ought  not 
to  be  fufpended  upon  the  firfl  returns  of  life,  612.  Succefs  of 
the  Amrterdam  fociety  for  the  recovery  of,  631. 

Drunkennejs , See  Intoxication. 

Dumb perjfons  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difcourfe,  461,  note. 

Dy/entery,  where  and  when  moll  prevalent,  345,  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  346.  Fruit,  ovie  of  the  heft  re- 
medies for,  348.  Proper  drink  for,  349.  Medical  treatment, 
ibid.  Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  350. 

E 

Ear,  the  feveral  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  460.  Deafnefs,  medical 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  caufes,  461.  Ought  not  to  be 
tampered  with,  462. 

Ear-ach,  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  360.  How  to 
drive  infefls  out  of,  ibid. 

Education  of  children,  fhould  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents, 
25,  note.  That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  conllitution, 

Effiunjia,  putrid,  will  occafion  the  fpotted  fever,  195. 

Eledlricity  beneficial  in  the  palfy,  431. 

EleSiuaries,  general  rules  for  making,  703.  Preparation  of  leni- 
tive eledluary,  704.  Eledluary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  For 
the  epilcpfy,  ibid.  For  the  gonorrhoea,  ibid.  Of  the  bark, 
705.  For  the  piles,  ibid.  For  the  palfy,  ibid.  For  the 
rheumatifm,  ibid. 

Elixir,  paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  732.  Sacred  elixir,  ibid. 
Stomachic  elixir,  ibid.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  733. 

Emul/ions,  their  ufe,  706.  Preparation  of  rhe  common  emulfion, 
ibid.  Arabic  emulfion,  ibid.  Camphorated  emulfion,  ibid.  “ 
Emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  ibid.  Oily  emulfion,  707. 

Engleman,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 
perlons  from  fainting  fits,  622. 

Entrails.  See  Intejlines. 

Epilepfy,  the  diforder  defined,  432.  Its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
433.  Due  regimen,  434.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are 
millaken  and  ill-treated  by  nurfes,  35,  Ought  never  to  be 
Hopped  without  proper  advice,  36.  In  fevers,  how  to  be 
treated,  193.  201.  207.  209.  In  the  fmall  pox,  217.  221. 
In  children,  the  caufes  of,  55  I . How  to  cure,  554, 

Eryfepelas,  a diforder  incident  to  the  laborious,  41.  Its  caufes 
explained,  and  who  moll  fubjedl  to  it,  249,  Its  fymptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen,  250.  Medical  treatment,  253.  The  fcor- 
butic  eryiipelas,  ibid.  Inllrudlions  for  thofe  who  are  fubjedlto 
this  diforder,  ibid. 

Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecified,  121. 
By  ftool,  ibid.  Urine,  123.  Perfpiration,  125. 

Exerci/e,  the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  llrength 
of  children,  21.  All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of 
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motion  as  foon  as  they  are  able,  22.  The  utility  of,  proved 
from  anatomical  confiderations,  24.  And  from  philcfophical 
deduftions,  ibid.  Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys,  26. 
Beneiics  of  dancing,  29.  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfons  under 
lownefs  of  fpirits  than  the  tavern,  52.  Gardening  the  bell 
exercife  for  the  fedentary,  53.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be  taken 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  61.  Is  as  necelTary  as  food 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  81.  Our  love  of  aftivity,  an 
evidence  of  its  utility,  82.  Indolence  relaxes  the  folids,  ibid. 
The  indulgence  of  carriages  as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  ibid.  Is 
almoft  the  only  cure  for  glandular  obilruftions,  83.  Will  pre- 
vent and  remove  thofe  diforders  that  medicine  cannot  cure,  ibid. 
Is  the  beft  cure  for  complaints  in  the  ftomach,  84.  How  to  be 
taken  within  doors,  when  not  to  be  done  in  the  open  air,  85. 
Aftive  fports  better  than  fedentary  amufements,  ibid.  The 
golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid.  note.  Exercife  (hould 
not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  86.  Is  as  necelTary  for  ihe  mind 
as  for  the  body,  118.  Is  often  of  more  efficacy  than  any  me- 
dicine whatever,  139.  The  beft  mode  of  taking  it  in  a con- 
fumption,  177.  Is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy,  376. 
Mufcular,  for  the  gout,  385.  Is  necelTary  for  the  afthmatic, 
408.  Is  fuperior  to  all  medicine  in  nervous  diforders,  423. 
And  in  the  palfy,  432.  Is  proper  for  pregnant  women,  unlefs 
they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture,  533.  Want  of,  the  occafion 
of  rickets  in  children,  563. 

Extract,  general  rules  for  making;  but  are  more  conveniently 
purchafed  ready  made,  707. 

Eyes,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  258.  Symptoms,  259. 
Medical  treatment,  260.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulous  habit,  263.  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  fub- 
jedt  to  this  complaint,  264.  Are  fubjedl  to  many  difeafes 
which  are  difficult  to  cure,  456.  The  means  by  which  they 
are  frequently  injured,  457.  General  means  of  prevention, 
ibid.  The  feveral  diforders  of,  with  their  medical  treatment, 
458. 

Eye-njuaters,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intentions, 
696.  Collyrium  of  alum,  697.  Vitriolic  collyrium,  ibid. 
Collyrium  ofiead, 
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Fainiing-Jits,  how  to  cure,  44^'  618.  Cautions  to  perfons  fub- 
jefl  to  them,  623. 

Falling  Jtchne/s.  See  Epilep/y. 

Fajling,  long,  injurious  to  thofe  who  labour  hard,  43.  Is  hurt- 
ful both  to  old  and  young,  73. 

Fathers,  culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  chil- 
dren, 5.  Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  conftituiion  of 
their  children,  7. 

Fear, 
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Fsar,  the  inflaence  of  very  great,  in  occafioning  and  aggravating 
difeafes,  112.  Its  various  operations,  113. 

feet,  injured  by  wearing  tight  (hoes,  91.  The  wa(hing  of,  an 
agreeable  articleof  cleaniinefs,  104.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  127. 
Bathing  them  in  warm  w?»ter,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  279. 
And  in  the  hooping  cough,  288.  ^ 

Fermentation,  the  vapour  of  liquors  In  a (late  of,  noxious,  614. 

Fevers,  of  a bad  kind,  often  occafioned  among  labourers  by  poor 
living,  43.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perfons  after  hard 
drinking,  52.  Nervous,  often  the  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy, 
57.  Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occafioned  by  want  of  clean- 
linefs,  too.  The  moft  general  caufes  of,  enumerated,  140. 
The  diftinguHhing  fymptoms  of,  141.  The  feveral  fpecies  of. 
Is  an  effort  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  alfifted,  142. 
How  this  is  to  be  done,  143.  Cordials  and  fweetineats  im- 
proper in,  144.  Frefh  air  of  great  importance  in,  145.  The 
mind  of  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  ter- 
rors, i6id.  Cautions  as  to  bleeding  and  fweating  in,  146.  Long- 
ings, the  calls  of  nature,  and  deferve  attention.  Hid.  Cautions 
to  prevent  a relapfe. 

Fever,  acute  continual,  who  moft  liable  to,  157.  Caufes,  ihid. 
Symptoms,  158.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  161. 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  ibid.  Regimen  to  be 
obferved  during  recovery,  162. 

Fever,  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  247.  Proper 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  24S. 

Fever,  intermitting.  See  jigue. 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general 
appearances,  205.  Who  moft  liable  to  it,  Caufes, 

Symptoms,  206.  Regimen,  207.  Account  of  a miliary  fever 
at  Strafburgh,  208,  tiete.  Proper  medical  treatment,  209. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  this  difordcr,  210.  How  to  prevent,  in 
child-bed-women,  538. 

Fever,  milk,  how  occafioned,  537.  How  to  prevent,  541. 

Fever,  nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who 
moft  liable  to  it,  188.  Its  caufes,  ibid  Symptoms  and  pro- 
per regimen,  1S9.  Medical  treatment,  191. 

Fever,  puerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fymp- 
toms, 538.  Medical  treatment  of,  539.  Cautions  for  the 
prevention  of  this  fever  541. 

Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a pellilential  nature,  and  who  moft  liable  to 
it,  195.  Its  general  caufes, /irV.  Symptoms  of,  196.  Other 
fevers  may  be  converted  to  this,  by  improper  treatment,  197. 
Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  ibid.  Regimen, 
198.  Medical  treatment,  201.  Cautions  for  the  prevention 
of  this  diforder,  203. 

Fever,  remitting,  derivation  of  its]  name,  2 lo.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  211.  Proper  regimen,  212.  Medical  treatment, 
213.  Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  ibid. 

Fever, 
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Fever,  fcarict,  wliy  fo  named,  and  its  ufual  feafon  of  attack,  245. 
Proper  treatment  of,  246.  Is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid 
and  malignant  fymptoms,  Medicines  adapted  to  this 

ftage  of  the  malady,  Hiftory  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at 

Edinburgh,  247,  »e/e. 

Fever,  fecondary,  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  224. 

Flatulencies  in  the  llomach,  remedies  againft,  363.  The  feveral 
caufes  of,  443.  Medical  treatment  of,  444. 

Flatulent  colic,  its  caufes,  and  feat  of  the  diforder,  296.  Re- 
medies for,  ibid. 

Flonuer- de-luce,  the  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for 
the  tooth-acb,  358. 

Fluor  alius  defcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  529. 

Fomentations,  how  to  make  and  apply,  707.  General  intentions 
of,  ibid.  Anodyne  fomentation,  708.  Aromatic  fomentation, 
ibid.  Common  fomentation,  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation, 
ibid.  Strengthening  fomentation,  ibid. 

Food.  See  Aliment. 

Forgivenefs  of  injuries,  ought  to  be  praftifed  from  a regard  to  our 
own  health,  112. 

Fradlures.  See  Bones,  broker. 

Froxen  limbs,  how  to  recover,  617. 

Fruit,  nnripe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  20.  One  of  the  bell 
medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dyfentery, 
348.  Fruits  occafional  fublHtutes  for  bread,  66j.  The  plan- 
tain tree  ufed  for  that  purpofe  in  warm  climates,  ibid.  Yams,  a 
proper  fubllitute  for  bread  in  the  Weft  Indies,  666. 

Funerals,  the  great  number  of  vifitors  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  their  health,  107. 

G 

Galling,  in  infants,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  550. 

Gangrene,  proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Gardening,  a wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  52. 

Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  make,  267.  270.  274.  General 
intentions  of,  709.  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle, 
ibid.  Common  gargle,  r/5/V.  Detergent  gargle,  Emol- 

lient gargle,  ibid.  For  the  mouth  of  infants  in  the  thrulh,  548. 

Garlic  ointment,  a North  Britilh  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough, 
how  to  apply  it,  287. 

Generals  of  armies,  how  they  ought  to  confult  the  health  of  the 
men  they  command,  44. 

Gilders.  See  Miners. 

Ginger,  fyrup  of,  how  to  prepare,  728. 

Gtrls,  the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  confti- 
tution,  27.  Means  of  rcftlfying.it  recommended,  ibid. 

Gleet,  how  occafioned,  and  its  fymptbms,  500.  Method  of  cure, 
ibid.  Regimen,  501.  Obftinate  gleets  cured  by  mercurial  inN 
unftions,  502.  How  to  apply  bougies,  ibid. 

Glover, 
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dover,  Mr.  his  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a hanged 
man,  6z8. 

Genorrhcea.,  virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  fymptoms,  491.  Re- 
gimen, 492.  Medical  treatment,.  493.  Is  often  cured  by 
aftringent  injeftions,  ibid.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in, 
494,  Mercury  feldom  neceflary  in  a gonorrhoea,  49O.  How  to 
adminifter  it  when  needful,  497. 

Goulard,  M.  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extraft  of  Saturn,  734. 
His  various  applications  of  it,  ibid. 

Gout,  the  general  caufes  of,  55,  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  occa- 
fioned  by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  313.  The  lources 
of  this  diforder,  and  its  fymptoms,  380,  381.  Regimen  for, 
382.  Wool  the  bed  external  application  in,  '383.  Why  there 
are  fo  many  noftrums  for,  138.  Proper  medicines  after  the  fit, 
ibid.  Proper  regimen  in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep  oiF 
their  returns,  385.  How  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts  to 
the  extremities,  386.  General  cautions  to  prevent  danger  by 
miftaking  it  for  other  diforders,  387. 

Grain,  various  kinds  of,  when  boiled,  a good  fubflitute  for  bread, 
657.  The  culture  of,  the  culture  of  man,  as  it  promotes  health 
and  longevity,  677.  No  manufacture  equal  to  the  manufadure 
of  grain,  ibid.  The  fcarcity  of,  occafioned  by  the  number  of 
horles,  678, 

Gravel,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  125.  How  diftinguifhed 
from  the  done,  324.  Caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen, 
325.  Medical  treatment,  326. 

Green  Jickne/s  originates  in  indolence,  523. 

Grief,  its  effeds  permanent,  and  often  fatal,  ii6.  Danger  of 
the  mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubjed,  efpecially  if  of  adif- 
agreeable  nature,  117.  The  mind  requires  exercife  as  well  as 
the  body,  118.  Innocent  amufements  not  to  be  negleded, 
ibid.  Is  produdive  of  nervous  difeafes,  421. 

Gripes  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  549. 

Guaiacum,  gum,  a good  remedy  for  the  quinfy,  268;  and  rheu- 
matifm,  390. 

Gullet,  how  to  remove  fubflances  detained  in,  603,  Cautions  for 
the  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  ibid.  Other  mecha- 
nical expedients,  604.  Treatment  if  the  obftrudion  cannot  be 
removed,  607. 

Gums  of  children,  applications  to,  during  teething,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  561. 

Gutta  ferena,  proper  treatment  of,  458. 

H 

Hamoptoe,  fpitting of  blood.  See  Blood, 

Hamorrhages.  See  Blood. 

Harrowgate  water,  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling  worms, 
368.  And  for  the  jaundice,  373.  In  the  fcurvy,  391. 

Headm 
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Jieai-ach,  the  fpecies  of,  diftinguifhed,  35*.  Caufits  of,  353; 

Regimen,  354.  Medical  treatment,  355. 

Health  of  the  people  in  general,  a proper  objedt  of  attention  fox  the 
magiftrates,  xi.  Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  con- 
trafts,  8.  Is  often  laboured  for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  61.  Rules 
given  by  Celfus  for  the  prefervation  of,  13 4. 

Heart-burn,  the  nature  of  this  diforder,  with  its  caufes,  and  re- 
medies for,  418. 

Heat,  extreme,  how  to  recover  perfons  overcome  by,  618. 

Hemlock,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  402.  Is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Storck  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  469. 

Hemp-feed,  a decodtion  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  373. 

Hiccup,  its  caufes,  and  method  of  treatment,  436. 

Hoffman,  his  rules  for  guarding  child-bed  women  againft  the 
miliary  fever,  538. 

Haney,  a wholefome  article  of  food  for  children,  z\.  Is  recom- 
mended in  the  ftone.  328. 

Hooping-cough.  See  Cough, 

Horfe-radijh,  the  chewing  of,  will  reftore  fenfibility  to  the  organs 
of  tafte  when  injured,  465. 

Hofpitals,  the  want  of  frefli  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  pa- 
tients than  their  diforders,  81.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  ne- 
celTary  in,  105.  Often  fpread  infedtion  by  being  fituated  in 
the  middle  of  populous  towns,  108.  How  they  might  be  ren- 
dered proper  receptacles  for  the  fick,  110.  Particularly  in 
infedtious  diforders,  1 1 1.  The  fick  in,  ought  not  to  be  crowd- 
ed together,  219,  note. 

Houfes,  inftead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  clofe  and  warm, 
ought  to  be  regularly  ventilated,  78.  In  roarlhy  fituations  un- 
wholefomc,  80.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry  fituation,  130. 
Danger  of  inhabiting  new-built  houfes  before  thoroughly  dry, 
ibid.  Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafonable  cleanlinefs, 
ibid.  Are  dangerous  when  kept  too  clofe  and  hot,  133. 

Hujhandmen,  the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofed  to,  from  the 
viciflitudes  of  the  weather,  40- 

Huxham,  Dr.  recommends  the  ftudy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medi- 
cine, xiit. 

Hydrocephalus,  See  Dropfy. 

Hydrophobia,  Dr.  TilTot’s  method  of  curing,  4^4* 

Hydrops  pcBoris.  See  Dropfy.  ^ 

Hypochondriac  affedions,  frequently  produced  by  intenfe  fludy,  58. 
Their  caufes,  and  who  moft  fubjedt  to  them,  45^*  The  ge- 
neral iniencions  of  cure,  ibid.  Regimen,  454* 

Hyferics,  a diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  66. 
General  caufes  of,  447.  Symptoms,  448.  Proper  treatment 
of,  ibid.  Regimen,  449.  Medicines  adapted  to,  450. 

Hyfersc  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  299. 

f ails% 
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Jath,  why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  77. 
Ofwn  fpread  an  infection  by  being  fltuated  in  the  middle  of  po> 
pulous  towns,  108.  Ought  to  be  removed,  110. 

Janin,  M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  627. 
And  of  a man  who  had  hanged  himfelf,  628. 

Jaundice,  the  different  llages  of  its  appearance,  with  the  caufes  of 
this  diforder,  370,  371.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  371.  Me- 
dical treatment,  372.  , 

Je/uits  Bark.  See  Bark. 

Jenus,  the  whole  fyllem  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  clean- 
linefs,  103,  107. 

Iliac paffion,  a particular  kind  of  inflammation  in  the  inteflines, 
292. 

Impojlhume  in  the  hreaft,  in  confumptions,  how  to  make  it  break 
inwardly,  when  not  to  be  difcharged  by  other  means,  185. 
Impoflhumes  after  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  227. 

Incontinency  of  urine,  diftinguifhed  from  a diabetes,  322.  Expe- 
dient for  relief,  ibid. 

Indigejlion,  is  one  confequence  of  intenfe  lludy,  56.  General 
caufes,  and  remedies  for,  416. 

Indolence,  its  bad  effc£ls  on  the  conllitution,  82.  Occafions  glan- 
dular obflrudtions,  83.  Ill  confequences  of  too  much  indul- 
gence in  bed,  84.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  86.  Is  the  genera! 
caufe  of  moft  nervous  diforders,  455. 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  a good  or  bad  conflitution,  generally 
laid  in  this  feafon  of  life,  1. 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  thofe  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  i.  Perifh  moftly  by  art,  2.  Ought  not 
to  be  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  3.  Importance  of  their  be- 
ing nurfed  by  their  mothers,  4.  Often  lofc  their  lives,  or  be- 
come deformed,  by  errors  in  cloathing  them,  9.  How  the  art 
of  bandaging  them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  10. 
How  treated  in  Africa,  it,  note.  Philofophical  obfervations  on 
their  organical  ftrufture,  and  on  the  caufes  of  deformity,  ibid. 
Why  they  fo  frequently  die  of  convulfions,  12.  Why  expofed 
to  fevers,  13.  And  colds,  14.  Rules  for  their  drefs,  ibid. 
Their  food,  15.  Refleftions  on  the  many  evils  they  are  ex- 
pofed to,  544.  Why  their  firft  diforders  are  in  their  bowels, 
ibid.  How  to  cleanfe  their  bowels,  545.  The  meconium,  546. 
Thrulh,  547.  Acidities,  548.  Gripes,  549,  Galling  and  ex- 
coriations, 550.  Stoppage  of  the  nofe,  ibid.  Vomiting,  551. 
Loofenefs,  552.  Eruptions,  553.  Scabbed  heads,  555. 
Chilbains,  556.  The  croup,  557.  Teething,  559.  Rickets, 
562.  Convulfions,  565.  Water  in  the  head,  567.  Howto 
recover  infants  feemingly  dead,  622.  Ought  never  to  fleep  in 
the  fame  beds  with  their  mothers  or  nurfes,  626,  note.  Cafe 
of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  627.  Cafe  of  an  in- 
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fant  feemingly  killed  by  a (Iroag  convulfion  fit,  and  recovered, 
629.  See  Children. 

Infeelion,  ihe  danger  of,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  unnecelTary 
attendance  on  the  lick,  106  And  on  funerals,  107.  Is  often 
communicated  by  clothes,  ihid.  Is  frequently  imported,  108- 
Is  fpread  by  hofpiials  and  jails  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
populous  towns,  ih/d.  How  to  prevent  infeftion  in  fick  cham- 
bers, 109.  Phyficians  liable  to  fptead  infeftion,  ihid.  note. 
In  what  refpedts  the  fpreading  of  infedtion  might  be  checked 
by  the  raagiftrate,  no.  Bleeding  and  purging  increafe  the 
danger  of,  by  debilitating  the  body,  204.  Small-pox,  214. 
Of  the  fmjll-pox  may  be  received  again,  218,  note. 

Injiammations,  how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expofe  them- 
felves  to,  42.  Proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Injlammation  of  the  bladder.  ' See  Bladder. 

— of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

of  the  eyes.  See  Eyes. 

— of  the  inteftines.  See  Intejlines. 

—  of  the  kidneys.  See  Kidneys, 

—  of  the  liver.  See  Liver. 

— — of  the  lungs.  See  Peripneumony, 

—  of  the  llomach.  See  Stomach. 

————— of  the  throat.  See  ^dn/ey. 

— of  the  womb.  See  Womb. 

Infujions,  advantages  of,  over  decoftions,  676.  How  to  obtain 
rich  infufions  from  weak  vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the 
bitter  infufion,  ibid.  Infufion  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Infufion  of 
carduus,  677.  Of  linfeed,  Of  rofe%,ibid.  Of  tamarinds, 

and  fenna,  ibid.  Spanilh  infufion,  678.  For  the  palfy,  ibid. 

Inns,  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  128. 
The  flieetsin,  how  treated  to  fave  wafhing,  129. 

Inoculation  of  the  fmall  pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than 
in  neighbouring  countries,  227.  Cannot  prove  of  general 
utility  while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few,  228.  No  myftery  in 
the  procefs,  ibid.  May  fafely  be  performed  by  parents  or 
nurfes,  229.  Various  methods  of  doing  it,  ibid.  The  clergy 
exhorted  to  remove  the  prejudices  again!!  the  operation,  231. 
Arguments  cited  from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation, 
ibid.  note.  Ought  to  be  rendered  univerial,  233.  Means  of 
extending  the  praftice  of,  234.  Two  obftacles  to  the  progrefs 
of,  Hated,  235.  Might  be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by  pa- 
rents themfelves,  236.  The  proper  leafons  and  age  for  per- 
forming it,  239.  Will  often  mend  the  habit  of  body,  ibid. 
NecelTary  preparation  and  regimen  for,  ibid. 

Infedls,  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  force  them  out,  361. 
Poifbnous,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  ^j86. 

Intemperance,  one  great  caufe  of  the  dilVafes  of  feamen,  45.  The 
danger  of,  argued  from  the  conilrudion  of  the  human  body, 
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^4.  TTie  analogy  in  the  nourifliment  of  plants  and  animals, 
ibid.  Is  the  abufe  of  natural  paflions, In  diet,  95.  In 
liquor  and  carnal  pleafures,  ibid.  The  bad  confequences  of, 
involve  whole  families,  96.  EfFefls  of  drunkennefs  on  the 
conftitution,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may  ne- 
verthelefs  injure  their  conftitutions  by  drink,  97.  The  habit 
of  drinking  frequently  acquired  under  misfortunes,  98.  Is  pe- 
culiarly hurtful  to  young  perfons,  99.  Leads  to  all  other  vices, 
ibid. 

Intermitting fe'uer.  See  Ague. 

InteJUnes,  inflammation  of,  general  caafes  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, 291.  The  fymptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
292.  Cautions  to  guard  againfl;  it,  295. 

Intoxication  produces  a fever,  96.  Fatal  confequences  of  a daily 
repetition  of  this  vice,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk, 
may  nevcrthelefs  injure  their  conftitution  by  drinking,  ibid. 
Getting  drunk,  a hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  277.  Often 
produces  fatal  effefts,  623.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  per- 
fons in  liquor,  624.  The  fafeft  drink  after  a debauch,  ibid. 
Remarkable  cafe,  625. 

Johnfon,  Dr.  extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed 
by  a ftrong  convulfion  fit,  related  by,  629. 

IJJues,  how  to  make  them  take  the  bell  effeft,  430. 

Itch,  the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  defcribed,  403. 
Sulphur,  the  bed  remedy  againft,  ibid,i  Great  danger  of  the 
injudicious  ufe  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  405.  Cleanlinefs 
the  bell  prefervative  againll,  406,  note. 

’Juleps,  the  form  of,  explained,  678.  Preparation  of  the  cam- 
phorated julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  679.  Expeftorating 
ju]ep,  ibid.  MaBc.  julep,  ibid.  Saline  julep,  ibid.  Vomiting 
julep,  ibid. 

K 

Kermes  Mineral,  recommended  by  Dr.  Doplanllfor  the  hooping- 
cough,  287,  note. 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  301.  Its  fymptoms 
and  proper  regimen,  302.  Medical  treatment,  305.  Where 
is  proceeds  from  the  (lone  and  gravel,  ibid.  Cautions  for  thofe 
fubjeft  to  this  diforder,  ibid.  See  Gra*uel. 

King's  Evil.  See  Scrophula. 

L 

Laborious  employments,  the  peculiar  diforders  incident  to,  40. 
T (le  folly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  ftrength,  41 . 
Difadvantages  attending  their  diet,  ibid.  How  they  expofe 
themleives  to  inflammations,  42.  Danger  of  fleeping  in  the 
-fun,  ibid.  Long  falling  hurtful  to  ih^m,  ibid.  Injuries  arifing 
frorn  poor  living,  43.  Many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  not 
only  otcafloned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  ibid. 
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Labour  fhould  not  be  impofed  too  early  on  children,  28. 

Labour\n  child-bed,  medical  advice  for,  534.  Incon veniencies 
of  collefling  a number  of  women  at, 

Laudanum,  its  efficacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  149,  note.  How  to  be 
adminiftered  in  a cholera  morbus,  311.  In  a loofenefs,  313. 
In  a diabetes,  321.  When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  356.  How 
to  apply,  for  the  tooth-ach,  358,  Will  eafe  pain  in  the  gout, 
384.  How  to  adminifler  for  the  cramp  in  the  ftomach,  438. 
Is  good  for  flatulencies,  444.  Rffedls  of  an  ovcr-dofe  of,  470. 
Medical  treatment  in  this  cafe,  476. 

Leading  firings,  injurious  to  young  children,  23. 

Leaches,  may  be  fuccefsfuily  applied  to  inflamed  tefticles,  503, 
note.  And  to  difperfe  buboes,  505,  note.  Are  proper  to  apply 
to  children  where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  560.  Ob- 
jeftions  to  bleeding  with  them,  572. 

Leeks,  a proper  ingredient  in  foups,  670. 

Lemons.  See  Oranges. 

Leprofy,  why  lefs  frequent  in  this  country  now  than  formerly, 
398.  Requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  fcurvy,  ibid. 

Lientery,  proper  treatment  for,  351. 

Life  may  frequently  be  reftored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  are 
fufpended  by  fudden  cafualties,  601.  608.  613.  631. 

Lightning,  perfons  apparently  killed  by,  might  poflibly  be  re> 
covered  by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  631. 

Lime-nuater  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from 
degenerating  to  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  326.  Is  a good  re- 
medy for  worms,  368.  Happy  effedts  of,  in  the  cure  of  obfli- 
nate  ulcers,  585. 

Littd,  Dr.  his  prefcription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  149,  note. 
His  diredlions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid  remit- 
ting fevers,  212,  note. 

Liniment  for  burns,  preparation  of,  717.  White  liniment,  718. 
For  the  piles, Volatile  liniment,  ibid. 

Liquors,  ftrong,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  diforders,  19. 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  68.  The  bad  conlc- 
quences  of  making  them  too  weak,  69.  Why  all  families 
ought  to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger 
of  drinking,  when  a perfon  ij  hot,  13 1. 

Livery  fchirrous,  produced  by  fedentary  employments,  56. 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  306,  Regimen 
and  medical  treatment,  307.  Abfeefs  in,  how  to  be  treated, 
308.  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a fchirrous  being  formed. 
ibid. 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal 
difeafe,  514. 

Lochia,  a fuppreffion  of,  how  to  be  treated,  537. 

Longings,  in  dileafes,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  out 
what  may  be  of  real  ufe,  146. 

13  Loofenefs, 
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Loe/tnefs,  habitual,  general  diredlions  for  perfons  fubjeft  to,  122. 
Its  general  caufes,  312.  A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to 
be  (lopped,  313.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  vari- 
ous caufes,  ibid.  Means  of  checking  it  when  neceflary,  314. 
In  children,  proper  treatment  of,  552. 

Live,  why  perhaps  the  llrongell  of  all  the  padions,  119* 

rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againft  at 
its  commencement,  ibid.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amufemcnt, 
cruelty  to  the  objeft,  ibid.  Children  often  real  martyrs  be- 
tween inclination  and  duty,  120,  note. 

Luts,  confirmed,  fymptoms  of,  510.  Mercury  the  only  certain 
remedy  known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  511.  Saline  prepa- 
rations of  mercury  more  efficacious  than  the  ointment,  51a* 
How  to  adminifter  corrofive  fublimate,  ibid.  American  me- 
thod of  curing  this  difeafe,  5 1 3. 

Lungs,  injured  by  artifts  working  in  bending  poftures,  50.  Stu- 
dious perfons  liable  to  confumptions  of,  56. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  tafte  and  fmell,  463. 

M 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  |fhe 
fmall-pox,  231,  note. 

Mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Magnefsa  alba,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  419.  Is  the  beft 
medicine  in  all  cafes  of  acidity,  549. 

Magnets,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  359. 
liquor^,  hurtful  in  the  aflhma,  407.  See  Beer. 

Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  1. 
Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  S7. 

ManufaQures,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  21. 
More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  28.  Some,  injurious 
to  health  by  confining  artifis  in  unwholefome  air,  37.  Cautions 
to  the  workmen,  38.  Compared  with  agriculture,  48.  Are 
injurious  to  health  from  artills  being  crowded  together,  49. 
And  from  their  working  in  confined  poftures,  ibid.  Cautions 
offered  to  fedentary  artifts,  50.  Sedentary  arts  better  fuited  to 
women  than  to  men,  83,  note. 

Matrimony  o\s^K  not  to  be  contracted  without  a due  attention  to 
health  and  form,  8. 

Mead,  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  480. 
His  chara^er  as  a phyfician,  ibid.  note. 

Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  72.  Reafons  for  this 
uniformity,  tbid. 

Meajles.,  have  great  affinity  with  the  fmall-pox,  240.  CauCe  and 
fymptoms, Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  242,  243.  In- 
oculdtion  of,  might  prove  very  falutary,  245,  note. 

Mecfsanict  ought  to  eipploy  their  leifure  hours  in  gardening,  54, 

Meconium,  the  beft  mode  of  expelling  it,  16,  546.  ' ’ ' 
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Medicine,  ihe  origin  of  the  art  of,  x.  The  operation  of,  douBt<* 
ful  at  beft,  xii.  Is  made  a myftery  of,  by  its  profe/Tors,  xvii. 
The  ftudy  of,  neglefted  by  gentlemen,  xviii.  This  ignorance 
lays  men  open  to  pretenders,  xix.  Ought  to  be  generally  un- 
derftood,  xx.  A diffufion  of  the  knowledge  of,  would  deftroy 
quackery,  xxlii.  Objeflions  to  the  cultivation  of  medical 
knowledge  anfwered,  xxiv.  The  theory  of,  can  never  fupply 
the  want  of  experience  and  obfervation,  135. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deferve, 
138.  Ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  with- 
out caution,  140.  Want  of  pcrfeverance  in  the  ufe  of,  one 
reafon,  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  392.  Many 
retained,  which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  683.  Are 
multiplied  and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  the 
caufes  and  nature  of  difeafes,  ibid.  Difadvantages  of  compound- 
ed medicines,  ibid.  Are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake  of  colour, 
ibid.  The  relative  proportions  of  dofes  of,  for  different  ages, 
686.  A lift  of  fuch  medical  preparations  as  ought  to  be  kept 
for  private  pradlice,  688. 

Melancholy,  religious,  its  effedls,  120.  Leads  to  fuicide,  ibid. 
Defined,  with  its  caufes,  426.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  426, 
427.  Medicinal  treatment,  428. 

Menjlmai  difcharge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline 
of,  the  moll  critical  period  of  their  lives,  522.  Confinement 
injurious  to  growing  young  women,  533  ; and  tight  lacing  for 
a fine  ftiape,  524.  Symptoms  of  the  firft  appearance  of  this 
difcharge,  525.  Objedls  of  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time, 
ibid.  Ought  to  be  reftored  whenever  unnaturally  obftrudted, 
and  bow,  526.  When  an  obftrudtion  proceeds  from  another 
malady,  the  firft  caufc  is  to  be  removed,  527.  Treatment  un- 
der a redundancy  of  the  difcharge,  528.  Regimen  and  medi- 
cine proper  at  the  final  decline  of  the  menfes,  529. 

Mercury  may  be  given  in  defperate  cafes  of  an  iniiammation  of  the 
intellines,  294.  Cautions  for  adminiftering  it,  Great 

caution  neceffary  in  ufing  mercurial  preparations  for  the  itch, 
405.  Is  feldom  neceftary  in  a gonorrhoea,  496.  How  to  ad- 
minifter  it  when  needful  in  that  diforder,  497.  Solution  of  mer- 
cury, how  to  make,  498,  note.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  known 
in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  a confirmed  lues,  511.  Saline  pre- 
parations of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointment, 
ibid.  How  to  adminifter  corrofive  fublimate  in  venereal  cafes, 
512.  Neceffary  cautions  in  the  ufe  of  mercury,  5 1 5.  Proper 
feafons  for  entering  on  a courfe  of,  516.  Preparations  for, 
ibid.  Regimen  under  a courfe  of,  517. 

Mexereon  root,  a powerful  afliftant  in  venereal  cafes,  513. 
Midwifery,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  pradlifed  by  any  woman 
not  properly  qualified,  534,  note. 

Midwi‘ves,  hiftorical  view  of  the  profeffion,  9.  How  they  be- 
came intrufted  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill 
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tffe£ls  of  tlieir  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  lo;  In- 
ilances  of  their  rafhnefs  and  officious  ignorance,  540,  note, 
IJ44,  note. 

Miliary  Fever.  See  Fever. 

Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys  to  praftife,  26. 

Milk,  that  of  the  mother,  the  moll  natural  food  for  an  infant, 
Cows  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  18.  Is  a good  anti- 
dote againfl  the  fcurvy,  66.  . Of  more  value  in  conlumptions 
than  the  whole  Materia  Medica,  179.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the 
fcurvy,  396.  A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  women, 
in  cafes  of  barrennefs,  543. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever. 

Millipedes,  how  toadminifter  for  the  hooping-cough,  287. 

Mind,  difeafes  of,  to  be  dilHnguilhed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  136. 
See  PaJJions. 

Miners,  expofed  to  injuries  from  unwholefome  air,  and  mineral 
particles,  38.  Cautions  to,  39. 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quan- 
ties,  3I9.  Are  of  conliderable  fervice  in  weaknefles  of  the 
ftomach,  417.  Cautions  concerning  the  drinking  of,  639 — 646. 

Mixtures,  geiteral  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines,  714.  Com- 
pofition  of  the  aftringent  mixture,  ibid.  Diuretic  mixture,  ibid. 
Laxative  abforbent  mixture,  ibid.  Saline  mixture,  715.  Squil 
mixture,  ibid. 

Molajfes,  an  intoxicating  fpir.’t  much  ufed  by  the  common  people 
at  Edinburgh,  91.  • 

Mothers,  prepofterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nurfe 
their  own  children,  2.  Under  what  circumllances  they  may 
be  really  unfit  to  perform  this  talk,  ibid.  Importance  of  their 
fuckling  their  own  children,  3,  note.  Delicate  mothers  pro- 
duce unhealthy  Ihort-lived  children,  7.  Their  milk,  the  bell 
food  for  children,  15.  Ought  to  give  their  children  proper  ex- 
ercife,  23;  and  air,  31. 

Mouth,  cautions  againlt  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles 
into,  603. 

Mufcular  exercife  a cure  for  the  gout,  385. 

Mujhrooms,  a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  fungufes  are  often 
gathered  inftead  of  them,  488. 

Mujic.,  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amufement 
for  lludious  perfons,  60. 

Mufi,  extraordinary  effedls  produced  by,  under  particular  circum- 
llances, in  the  nervous  fever,  193.  Is  a good  remedy  in  the 
epilepfy,  43  j.  And  for  the  hiccup,  437.  Deafnefs  cured  by, 
462. 

Mujlard,  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  391. 

N 

natural  hillory,  the  lludy  of,  neceflary  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  xvi. 
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JfervBtts  difeafes,  the  moft  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  aH 
others,  420.  General  caufes  of,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  421. 
Regimen,  422.  Medical  treatment,  4^4’  ^ cure  only  to 

be  expeaed  from  regimen,  426.  The  feveral  fymptoms  of, 
though  differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe, 
453. 

Nervous  colic,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  299.  Medical  treatment 
of,  300. 

Nervous  fever.  See  Fever. 

Night-mare,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms  deferibed,  439.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  440. 

Night  jhade,  an  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  469. 

Nitre,  purified,  its  good  effeas  in  a qulnfey,  268.  ^ Is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropfy,  37^*  Promotes  urine  and  per- 

fpiration,  429.  r . 1 . u 

Noje,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  464.  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  how 

to  core,  551'  See  Bleeding  at.  ^ ^ 

Nur/eft  their  fuperflitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  30. 
The  only  certain  evidence  of  a good  one,  33.  Their  ufual 
faults  pointed  out,  34.  Adminifter  cordials  to  remedy  their 
neglea  of  duty  towards  children,  35.  Their  mifiaken  treat- 
ment of  eruptions,  ibid.  And'  loofe  ffools,  ibid.  Are  apt  to 
conceal  the  diforders  of  children  that  arife  from  their  own  ne- 
gligence, 36.  Ought  to  be  punifhed  for  the  misfortunes  they 
thus  occafion,  ibid.  Senfible,  often  able  to  difeover  difeafes 
fooner  than  perfons  bred  to  phyfic,  135.  Are  liable  to  catch 
the  fmall-pox  again  from  thofe  they  nurfe  in  that  diforder, 

218,  note.  rt  • j 

Nurfery  ought  to  be  the  largcft  and  belt  aired  room  in  a 

houfe,  3i« 

O 

Gats  and  barley,  more  wholefome  when  boiled,  657. 

Oatmeal,  frequently  made  into  bread,  and  peafants  fed  on  It,  are 
healthy  and  robuft,  659.  Erroneoofly  fuppofed  to  occafion 
fkin  difeafes,  ibid.  Oatmeal  and  milk  a proper  food  for  chil, 
dren,  660.  .... 

Oil,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arifing  from  working  in  mines  or 
metals,  39.  Salad  oil,  the  beil  application  to  the  bite  of  a 
wafp  or  bee,  486.  Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  718. 

Oils,  effential,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menliruum  for,  728. 
Ointment  for  the  itch,  403.  Ufe  of  ointments  when  applied  to 
wounds  and  fores,  715.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafilicum,  ibid. 
Emollient  ointment,  716.  Eye  ointments,  ibid.  Iffueoint- 
tatViX.,  ibid.  Ointment  of  lead,  717.  Mercurial  ointment, 
Ointment  of  fulphur,  ibid.  White  ointment,  ibid.  See  i/»/- 
ment. 

Onions  roafted,  ufed  by  the  Turjes  as  bread,  670. 

Ophthaltnifs,  See  Bye. 

OpiuteSf 
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opiates,  efficacious  in  a cholera  morbus,  311.  In  a diabetes,  320.' 
When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  356.  Recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach,  ibid.  Are  delufive  remedies  in  nervous  difeafes, 
425.  See  Laudanum. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy,  699.  How  to  preferve 
oranpe  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyrup,  728. 

Ormjkirk  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  485, 
note. 

Oxycraie,  the  moft  proper  external  application  in  a fradlure,  596, 

Oyjiers  of  great  fervice  in  confumptions,  182,  note. 

P 

Painters.  See  Miners. 

Palfy,  the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  430. 
Medical  treatment,  431. 

Paraphrenitis,  its  fyraptoms  and  treatment,  170. 

Parents,  their  interefled  views  in  the  difpofal  of  their  children  in 
marriage,  often  a lource  of  bitter  repentance,  120,  note.  Sctf 
Fathers  and  Mothers. 

Parfnips,  a nourifhing  food,  669. 

PaJJions,  intemperance  the  abufe  of,  94.  Have  great  influence 
both  in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes,  i u . Anger,  1 1 2.  Fear, 
ibid.  Grief,  n6.  Love,  1 19.  Religious  melancholy,  120. 
The  beft  method  of  counteradling  the  violence  of  any  of  the 
paflions,  ibid. 

Peas,  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  363. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

Penis,  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful  at- 
tention to  Cleanlinefs,  518,  tiote. 

Peripneumony,  who  moft  fubjed  tOi  17 1.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms, 
and  proper  regimen,  ibid.  172. 

Perfpiration,  infenfible,  the  obftrudion  of,  diforders  the  whole 
frame,  126.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid. 
Changes  in  the  atmofphere,  ibid.  Wet  clothes,  127.  Wet  feet, 
ibid.  Night  air,  128.  Damp  beds, Damp  houfes,  130. 
Sudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  131. 

Philo/ophy,  advantages  refulting  from  the  ftudy  of,  xix. 

Phrenitis.  See  Brain.  • 

Phymojis  defcribed,  and  how  to  treat,  5O9. 

Phyjicians,  ill  confequenccs  of  their  inattention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  5.  Are  liable  to  fpread  infedion,  109,  note^ 
Their  cuftom  of  prognofticating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a 
bad  pradice,  ii5'  Are  feldom  called  in,  until  medicine  can 
give  no  relief,  158.  The  faculty  oppofe  every  falutary  difeo. 
very,  328. 

Pickles,  provocatives  injurious  to  the  ftomach,  67. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  diftindion  between,  334.  Who 
moft  fubjed  to  the  diforder,  ibid.  General  caufes,  ibid,  Me- 
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dical  treatment  of,  3^5.  Periodical  difeharges  of,  ought  not 
to  be  flopped,  336.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ibid. 
External  ointments  of  little  ufe,  337. 

Fills,  puiging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
teflines,  Z94.  The  general  intention  of  this  clafs  of  medicines, 
71S.  Preparation  of  the  compofing  pill,  719.  Foetid  pill, 
ibid.  Fletr.lock  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial 
fublimate  pills,  720.  Plummer’s  pill, Purging  pill,  721. 
Pill  for  the  jaundice, Squill  pills,  ibid.  Strengthening 
pills,  722. 

Fins  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  drefling  of  children,  13.  Swal- 
lowed, difeharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  fide,  603,  note. 

Plajiers,  the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ufual  bafts,  722. 
Preparation  of  the  common  plafler,  ibid.  Adhefive  plafter, 
723.  Anodyne  plafier,  ibid.  Bliftering  plalter,  ibid.  Gum 
plafter,  ibid.  Mercurial  plafter,  ibid.  Stomach  plafter,  724. 
Warm  plafte-,  ibid.  Wax  plafter,  ibid. 

Fleuri/y,  the  nature  of  the  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes, 
163.  Symptoms,  164.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment, 
165.  A decoftion  of  feneka  reckoned  a fpecific  in,  168. 
Baftard  pleurify,  169. 

Plumbers.  See  Mitiers. 

Poi/ons,  the  nature  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  eafily  ac- 
quired, 472.  Mineral  poilons,  473.  Vegetable  poifons,  475. 
Bites  of  pciionous  animals,  4,77.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  479. 
Bite  of  a tiper,  485.  The  pradice  of  fucking  the  poifon  out 
of  wounds  recommended,  486,  note.  Poifonous  plants  ought 
to  be  deftresyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  487.  Negro 
remedy  to  cure  the  bite  of  a rattle-fnake,  488.  General  rules 
for  fecurity  againft  poifons,  489. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  43. 

Porters  fubjedl  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  40. 

Pojliires,  confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentary  artifts,  30, 

Potatoe,  the  beft  fubltitute  for  bread,  666.  The  mealy  kind 
deemed  moft  nutritions,  667.  Simply  boiling  or  roafting,  the 
heft  mode  of  cooking  them,  ibid.  Stewed  mutton  and  po- 
tatoes a nourifliing  and  palatable  difti,  ibid. 

Poverty,  occafions  parents  to  neglect  giving  their  children  proper 
e.'.ercifv,  23.  Dellroys  parental  aft'ecHon,  24,  wo/e.  Not  only 
occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers, 
43.  The  poor  great  fufterers  by  the  fale  of  bad  provifions,  63, 
And  by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  77. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  579. 

Ponxiders,  general  inftrutlions  for  making  and  adminiftering,  723. 
Alliingcnt  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  726.  Powder  of 
bole,  ibid.  Carminative  powder,  ibid.  Dieuretic  powder,  727. 
Aromatic  purging  powder,  ibid.  Saline  laxative  powder, 

Steel 
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Steel  powder.  Hid.  Sudorific  powder,  ibid.  Worm  powder, 
728.  Purging  worm  powder,  ibid.  Powder  for  the  tape- worm, 
ibid. 

Pox,  fmall,  who  moft  liable  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  214.  I s 
caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  215.  Favourable  and  unfavourable 
fymptoms  in,  215,  216.  Regimen,  216.  How  the  patient 
ought  to  be  treated  during  the  eruptive  fever,  217.  Children 
in  this  diforder  ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed,  219. 
Should  be  allowed  clean  linen,  ibid.  Patients  under  this  dif- 
order  ought  not  to  appear  in  public  view,  220.  Medical  treat- 
ment, ibid.  The  fecondary  fever,  224.  When  and  how  to 
open  the  puftules,  255.  Of  inoculation,  227. 

Pregnaitcy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  efieft  of,  3 16.  Rules 
of  conduft  for  women  under  the  diforders  incident  to,  530. 
Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  532.  How  to  guard  againft 
abortion, Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  Child- 

birth, 533. 

Prefcriptior.s,  medical,  patients  expofed  to  danger  by  their  being 
written  in  Latin,  xxvi. 

Provifions,  unfound,  the  fale  of,  a public  injury,  63. 

Puerperal  fever.  See  Fever. 

Purges,  the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  ufe'of 
them  neceflary,  123.  Their  efficacy  in  agues,  150.  Proper 
form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intelHnes,  293.  Cooling 
purges  always  proper  in  a gonorrhoea,  494-  Midwives  too  ra(h 
in  the  giving  of  purges,  540,  note.  Form  of  a gentle  purge  for 
infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  545.  For  the  thrufh,  547. 

Pufiules,  in  the  fmall-pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appear- 
ances of,  215,  216.  The  fuppuration  of,  to  be  promoted, 
221.  When  and  how  to  open,  225. 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fever. 

CL 

bracks  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  456. 

Fluackery,  how  to  deftroy,  xxi. 

fakers,  their  mode  of  drefling  recommended,  93. 

^infey,  a common  and  dangerous  diforder,  and  to  whom  moll 
fatal,  264.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  265.  Regimen,  266. 
Medical  applications,  268.  How  to  promote  fuppuration,  269. 
How  to  nourilh  the  patient  when  he  cannot  fwallow,  270. 
Advice  to  perfons  fubjedt  to  this  diforder,  ibid. 

m.  ■■  ',  malignant,  who  moft  fubjedi  to,  and  its  caufes,  271.  Its 
fymptoms,  272.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  273. 

R 

Rattle  fnake,  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  488. 

Regimen  ought  to  co-operate  with  medicine  to  accomplilh  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  xi.  Will  often  cure  difeafes  without  medicine, 
140.  See  Jliment, 

3D4 
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^Religion,  true,  calculated  to  fupport  the  mind  under  every  aiHic^ 
tion,  120.  The  inllruflions  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too  much 
on  gloomy  fubjefts,  121. 

Remitting  fever.  See  Fever. 

Repletion,  impairs  the  digelUve  power,  72.  Difeafes  occafioned 
by,  74.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  312. 

Refentment,  the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  112. 

Rejins^  and  elTential  oils,  the  proper  menllruum  tor,  729. 

Refpiration,  how  to  reftore  in  a drowned  perfon,  609. 

Rheumati/m,  acute  and  chronic,  dillinguifhed,  ^88.  Caufes, 
ibid.  Symptoms,  389.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Cautions 
to  perfons  fubjeft  to  this  diforder,  390. 

Rice,  a general  article  of  diet,  657.  simple  boiling  of,  renders 
it  a proper  fubftitute  for  bread,  ibid. 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  from  the  growth  of 
manufadlures  and  fedentary  employments,  23.  The  caufes  of, 
562.  Symptoms,  563.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Rollers,  pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  bodies  of 
infants,  12. 

Romans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their 
towns,  102,  note. 

Rofes,  conferve  of,  its  great  virtue  againft  haemorrhages,  336, 

34‘* 

Rofemary,  the  external  application  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the 
cramp,  451,  note. 

Ruptures,  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  perfons, 
508.  The  caufes  refpeflively,  ibid.  Method  of  treatment, 
ibid.  Cutting  fhould  be  avoided  if  poflible,  599.  Cautions  for 
perfons  afflidled  with  a rupture,  600.  Often  prove  fatal  before 
difeovered,  ibid,  note. 

Rutherford,  Dr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a dyfentery,  347, 
note, 

S 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather, 
and  bad  provifions,  45.  Many  of  their  difeafes  fpring  from 
intemperance,  ibid.  Ought  to  guard  againft  wet  clothes,  ibid. 
How  the  ill  efteds  of  fait  proviflons  might  be  correded,  ibid. 
Peruvian  bark  the  befl  antidote  to  failors  on  a foreign  coaft,  47. 
Cleanlinefs  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  103. 

Sal-prunellts,  its  good  effeds  in  a quinfey,  268. 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a vomiting,  318.  Pre- 
paration of,  for  this  purpofe,  ibid.  Peculiarly  good  in  the 
puerperal  fever,  540. 

Salivation  not  necellary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  511. 

Sar/aparilla,  a powerful  afliflant  in  venereal  cafes,  5 13, 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  diflicult  to  cure,  555.  Medical  treat- 
ment, ibid. 

Scarlet  l^ever.  See  Fever, 


School, 
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School^  fending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  confequehceii, 
25.  Ought  to  be  feated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much 
crowded,  33, 

^cirrhus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  308.  Set 
Can<er. 

Scropbula,  naiWxre  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  398.  Symptoms, 
and  regimen,  399.  Medical  treatment,  400.  * 

Scurvy,  why  prevalent  among  the  Englilh,  65.  Where  moft  pre- 
valent, and  the  two  diilin^ions  of,  393.  Caufes  of,  ibid. 
Symptoms  and  cure,  394.  Inllrudlions  to  fea-faring  men,  395. 
Extraordinary  effeds  of  milk,  396.  Proper  liquors,  ibid. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  47. 
Few  perfons  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  bufi- 
nefs,  48.  Sedentary  and  adlive  employments  ought  to  be 
intermixed,  for  the  fake  of  health,  ibid.  Artifts  luffer  from 
unwholefome  air,  by  being  crowded  together,  ibid.  The 
poftures  artifts  are  confined  to,  injurious  to  health,  49.  Dif- 
orders  produced  by,  ibid.  Cautions  offered  to  the  fedentary, 
50.  Sedentary  amufements  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  51. 
Hints  relating  to  improper  food,  52.  Exercife,  a furer  relief 
for  low  fpirits  than  drinking,  ibid.  Gardening  a wholefome 
amufement  for  the  fedentary^  ibid.  Diforders  oecafioned  by  in- 
tenfe  ftudy,  55.  Dietetical  advice  to  the  fedentary,  7 1 . Seden- 
tary occupations  better  adapted  to  women  than  mep,  83,  note. 

Sea  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  king’s  evil,  400. 

Sen/es,  diforders  of,  456. 

Seton,  fometimes  has  extraordinary  effefts  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  262.  Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  413. 
The  beft  method  of  making  it,  430. 

Shoes,  tight,  the  bad  confequences  refulting from,  91.  The  high 
heels  of  women’s  fhoes,  92. 

Sibhins,  a venereal  diforder  fo  termed  in  the  weft  of  Scotland*  how 
to  cure,  518,  note. 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  Incurred  by  unneceflary  vifitors  to,  106. 
Perfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a diftance  from  the  fick,  107. 
Proper  nurfes  ought  to  be  employed  about  them,  109.  In- 
ftruftions  for  avoiding  infedlion,  ibid.  Phyficians  too  un- 
guarded in  their  vifits  to  them,  ibid.  note.  Tolling  of  bells 
for  the  dead  very  dangerous  to,  114.  Their  fears  ought  not  to 
be  alarmed,  1 16. 

Sight  injured  by  ftudying  by  candle-light,  57. 

Simples,  a lift  of  thofe  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  praftice,  654. 

Sinapijtns,  the  general  intentions  of,  660.  DiredUonsfor  makin&r 
of,  ibid.  * 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  rot  eafy  to  fix,  87.  How  to  make 
it  refrelhing,  88.  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  ch  iefly  made  by 
the  indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  fuppers  caufe  uneafy  nights,  ibid. 
Anxiety  deftruClive  of  flcep,  89.  That  in  the  lore-part  of  the 

night 
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night  mofl:  refrefhing,  ibid.  Early  rifers  the  longeft  livers, 
90,  note. 

Blttping  in  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  42. 

Small-pox.  See  Pox. 

Smelly  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  463. 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  327.  Soap-lees,  how 
to  take,  ibid. 

Solanum.  See  Night-Jhade. 

Soldiers,  expofed  to  many  diforders  from  the  hardfhips  they  un- 
dergo, 44.  Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  times 
of  peace,  44,  note. 

Soups.  See  Broths. 

Spine,  often  bent  by  artills  working  in  unfai'C arable  peftures,  50. 

Spirit,  redlified,  the  diredl  menftruum  for  refins  and  effential  oils 
of  vegetables,  728.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare, 
733.  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  ibid. 

Spirits,  lownefs  of,  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever, 
189.  The  proper  remedies  for,  446.  Cautions  to  perfons 
under  this  complaint,  447. 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic,  296.  And  for  gouty 
complaints  in  the  liomach,  363.  Should  be  avoided  by  all 
perfons  afilided  with  nervous  diforders,  423.  The  ufe  of, 
often  fatal,  623. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Sponge,  may  be  ufed  to  fupply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a (lyptic,  577, 
note.  Its  ufe  in  extradling  fubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet,  605. 

Sports,  aftive,  far  more  wholefome  than  i'edentary  amufements, 
85.  Golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid,  note. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  459. 

Squinting,  how  to  corredl  the  habit  of,  459. 

Stays,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  drefs,  14.  91. 
The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  brealls,  467. 

Sternutatories,  preparations  of,  recommended  for  relloring  left 
fmell,  464. 

Sticking -plajler  is  the  bell  application  for  flight  wounds,  578. 

Stomach,  exercife  the  beft  cure  for  diforders  of,  84.  Inflammation 
of,  a diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  afliflance,  289.  Its  caules, 
ibid.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  290.  Medical  treatment, 
ibid.  Pain  in,  its  caufes,  362.  Remedies  for,  363.  Inftruc- 
tions  for  perfons  fubjedt  to,  364. 

Stone,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  explained,  124.  This 
dilbrdcr  how  diftinguifhed  from  the  gravel,  324.  Caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  325.  Medical  treatment,  326. 
Alicant  foap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  for  this  diforder, 
327.  The  uva  urfi,  a remedy  in  prefent  requeft  for,  328. 

Stool,  loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  35.  Proper  treatment 
of,  when  excelllve,  36.  The  difeharge  by,  cannot  be  regular,  if 
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the  mode  of  living  be  irregular,  12  r.  One  in  a day  generally 
fufiicient  for  an  adult,  122.  How  to  produce  a regularity  of, 
ibid.  Frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  coftivenefs,  injurious 
to  the  conititution,  123. 

Storek,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  469. 

Strabifmus.  See  Squinting. 

Strains,  proper  method  of  treating,  597.  The  fafell  external 
applications,  ibid.  note. 

Strangury,  from  a bliftering-plafter,  how  to  guard  againft,  167. 
In  the  fmall-pox,  how  to  relieve,  222.  From  a venereal  caufe^ 
defcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  507. 

Strangulation,  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfons 
fiom,  628. 

Strajburgb,  fuccefsful  treatment  of  a miliary  fever  there,  208,  note. 

Strength,  the  folly  of  trials  of,  from  emulation,  40.  44. 

^tudj,  intenfe,  injurious  to  health,  54.  The  diforders  occafioned 
by,  55.  Charader  of  a mere  ftudent,  58.  Hints  of  advice  to 
jludious  perfons,  59.  Danger  of  their  having  recourfe  to  cor- 
dials, 60.  Health  often  negleded  while  in  polTeflion,  and  la- 
boured for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  61.  No  perfon  ought  to  ftody 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  62.  Dietetical  advice  to  the  ftu- 
dious,  71.  The  general  effeds  of,  on  the  conititution,  420. 

Sublimate,  corrofive,  how  to  adminiller  in  venereal  cafes,  512. 

Suffocation,  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  clofe 
chambers,  613.  General  caufes  of  fuffocation,  626.  Over- 
laying of  infants,  627. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  18. 

Sulphur,  a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  368.  And  for  the 
Itch,  403. 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  dellroy  the  appetite  for  breakfaft,  73. 
Heavy  fuppers  fure  to  occafion  uneafy  nights,  88. 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of,  luccefsfully  performed  by 
perfons  unlkilled  in  anatomy,  569.  Humanity  induces  every 
one  more  or  lefs  to  be  a furgeon,  ibid. 

Sweating,  generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers, 
146.  160. 

Swoonings,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  defcribed,  424.  Proper  treat- 
ment of  this  diforder,  425.  618.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubjcd 
to  them,  622. 

Sydenham,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from 
teething,  560. 

Symptoms,  difeafes  better  diftinguilhed  by,  than  by  the  fyllema- 
tical  arrangement  of,  135.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and 
conititution,  to  be  coniidered,  136.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to 
be  diltinguilhed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  137. 

Syncope,  proper  treatment  in,  619. 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  728.  How  to  make  fimple 
fyrup,  and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  ibid, 

Tacitus, 
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laciius,  his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4,< 
note. 

Tallcw-ehandlerSi  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fub- 
Itances,  cautions  to,  39. 

tapping  for  the  dropfy,  a fafe  and  Ample  operation,  375. 

Barbadoes,  its  eflicacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  300. 

foluble,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  373.  Cream 
of,  a good  remedy  in  a dropfy,  378.  And  rheumatifm,  390. 

I’afte,  how  to  reftore  the  fenfeof,  when  injured,  465. 

Tailors,  are  expofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  49. 
Are  fubjeft  to  confumptions,  ibid,  note-  Often  lofe  the  ufe  of 
their  legs,  50.  Hints  of  inftrudion  offered  to  them  in  regard 
to  their  health,  51. 

Tea,  the  cuftomary  ufe  of,  injurious  to  female  conftitutions,  7. 
Deftroys  their  digellive  powers,  and  produces  hyfterics,  66. 
The  bad  qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the 
nfe  of  it,  ibid.  Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the  heart- 
burn, 419.  Has  a powerful  elFed  upon  the  nerves,  431,  note. 
Is  bad  for  perfons  troubled  with  fiatulencies,  445.  Occafions 
an  unneceA'ary  confumption  of  bread,  655.  Bad  efteds  of  an 
immoderate  ufe  of,  656. 

Teething,  the  diforders  attending,  539.  Regimen,  and  medical 
treatment  in,  560.  Applications  to  the  gums,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  561. 

Temperance,  the  parent  of  healthj  94. 

Tejiicles,  fwelled,  the  caufe  of,  503.  Regimen  and  medicine  in, 
ibid.  Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  fcrophulous  habit,  504. 

Tbirjl,  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a perfon  is  hot,  without 
danger,  132; 

Thought,  intenfe,  deftrudive  of  health,  54. 

Thrup  in  infants,  the  diforder  and  its  caufes  defcribcd,  547. 
Medical  treatment  of,  ibid, 

Tindiures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form 
of,  728.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tindure,  729.  Com- 
pound tindure  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Volatile  foetid  tindure,  ibid. 
Volatile  tindure  of  gum  guaiacum,  730;  Tindure  of  black 
hellebore,  ibid.  Aftringent  tindure,  ibid.  Tindure  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  ibid.  Tindure  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  ibid. 
Tindure  of  hiera  picra,  731.  Compound  tindure  of  fenna, 
ibid.  Tindure  of  Spanilh  flies,  ibid.  Tindure  of  the  balfam 
of  Tolu,  ibid.'  Tindure  of  rhubarb,  7^2. 

Tijfot,  Dr.  charader  of  his  Avis  au  peuple,  xii.  His  medical 
courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  484.  His  diredions 
for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  agaric  of  the  oak  as  a 
ftyptic,  577,  note.  Inflances  from,  of  the  recovery  of  drowned 

perfons,  61 1.  _ 

Tobacco, 
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^ehacto,  a clyftcr  of  a decoflion  of,  ufeful  to  excite  a vomit,  6c6» 
A clyller  of  the  fumes  of,  will  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  and 
produce  a ftool,  300.  6io. 

jTtffj,  the  free  motion  of,  deftroycd  by  wearing  tight  (hoes,  gz. 

Tooth-achy  the  general  caufcs  of,  357.  Medical  treatment  of, 
ibid.  When  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  extraflion,  359.  Direc- 
tions for  cleaning  the  teeth,  360. 

injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  465. 

Towns,  great,  the  air  of,  deftruftive  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
30.  Children  bred  in  the  country,  ought  not  to  be  fent  too 
early  into  towns,  32.  Cleanlinefs  not  fufficiently  attended  to 
in,  101.  Ought  to  befupplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  wa(h» 
ing  the  (Ireets,  105,  note.  The  bed  means  to  guard  againft 
infedlion  in,  109. 

Trades,  fome  injurious  to  health  by  making  artiils  breathe  un- 
wholefome  air,  37.  49. 

Tranjitions,  fudden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  ill  elFedls  of,  to  the 
conllitution,  131. 

Transellers,  the  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  46.  Ought  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  deep  in  damp  beds,  128.  Fevers  why 
often  fatal  to,  144. 

Trees  Ihould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  79. 

Trefoil  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatic,  391. 

Tumours,  proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Turnips,  properly  cultivated,  afford  wholefome  nourilhment,  669. 

Turnbull,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  the  croup  in  children,  558, 
note. 

Turner's  cerate,  preparation  of,  716, 

V 

of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  613. 

Vegetables,  wholefome  correftions  of  the  bad  qualities  of  animal 
food,  6;.  Their  extraordinary  elFetls  in  the  fcurvy,  397. 

Venereal  difeafe,  why  omitted  in  the  firll  edition  of  this  work,  489. 
Unfavourable  circumftances  attending  this  diforder,  490.  The 
virulent  gonorrhoea,  491.  Gleets,  500.  Swelled  tellicles,  503. 
Buboes,  504.  Chancres,  509.  Strangury,  507.  Phymofis, 
509.  A confirmed  lues,  510.  American  method  of  curing 
this  difeafe,  513.  General  obfervations,  5 15.  Cleanlinefs  a 
great  prefervative  againft,  517.  The  ufe  of  medicines  ought 
not  to  be  haftily  dropped,  519.  Is  often  too  much  dilre- 
garded,  520. 

f^e»///a/err,themoftufefuIof  all  modern  medicaMmprovements^yg. 

Vertigo  often  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  37. 

Vinegar,  a great  antidote  againft  difeafes,  and  ought  to  be  ufed 
by  all  traveller^,  5A.  Should  be  fprinkled  in  Tick  chambers, 
109.  160.  199.  Is  of  conliderable  fervice  in  the  bite  of  a mad 
.deg,  481 ; and  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  486.  Its  medical  pro- 
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pertics,  733.  Is  of  ufe  to  extraft  the  virtues  of  feveral  medi<* 
cinal  fubftances,  734.  How  to  prepare  vinegar  of  litharge^ 
ibid.  Vinegar  of  rofes,  735.  Vinegar  of  fquills,  ibid. 

Viper,  the  bite  of,  the  fufHciency  of  the  greafe  for  the  cure  of, 
doubted,  486.  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  ibid. 

Vitriol,  elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicine  in  weakneffes  of  the  fto- 
mach,  417.  And  for  windy  complaints,  425. 

Vitus,  St.  his  dance,  method  of  cure  of,  436. 

Ulcers,  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures, 
583.  Lime  water  a good  remedy,  585.  Dr.  Whytt’s  method 
of  treating  them,  ibid.  Fiftulous  ulcers,  586. 

Vomits,  their  ufe  in  agues,  150;  and  in  the  nervous  fever,  19I. 
Cautions  for  adminiftering  in  the  putrid  fever,  201 . Ought  by 
no  means  to  be  adminidered  in  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach, 
290.  Are  ufeful  in  cafes  of  repletion,  312,  Are  powerful  re- 
medies in  the  jaundice,  372.  Are  the  firft  objeft  to  be  purfued 
when  poifon  has  been  received  into  the  flomach,  473.  Their 
ufe  in  the  hooping-cough,  and  how  to  adminifler  them  to 
children,  286.  Midwives  too  rafh  in  the  ufe  of,  540,  note% 
Form  of  a gentle  one  for  infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  545. 

Vomiting,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  315.  Medical  treatment  of,  316. 
Saline  draught  for  flopping  of,  317.  Caufes  of,  in  children, 
551.  How  to  be  treated,  552.  Of  blood  : kt  Blood. 

Voyage,  a long  one  frequently  cures  a confumption,  178.  Voy- 
ages have  an  excellent  efFed  on  perfons  afflided  with  nervous 
diforders,  423. 

Ureters,  and  their  ufe,  deferibed,  303,  note. 

Urine,  the  appearances  and  quality  of,  too  uncertain  to  form  any 
determined  judgment  from,  123.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  judgment  as 
to  the  due  quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on,  1 24.  1 he  fecretion 

and  difeharge  of,  how  obflruded,  ibid.  Bad  confequences  of 
retaining  it  too  long,  125.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  tends  to 
a confumption,  Stoppage  of,  its  general  caufes,  305. 

Caution  as  to  the  treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  319.  Incon- 
tinency  of,  322.  Suppreflion  of,  medical  treatment  in,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  perfons  fubjed  to  this  diforder,  324.  Bloody, 
caufes  of,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  of,  344.  An  obflinate 
deafnefs  cured  by  warm  urine,  462,  note. 

Urine  dodors,  their  impudence,  and  great  fuccefs  from  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  populace,  124,  note. 

Uva  urji,  a remedy  in  prefent  requcft  for  the  Hone,  328. 

W 

Walking,  more  conducive  to  health  than  riding,  678. 

Walls,  high,  unwholefome,  by  obllruding  the  free  current  of 
air,  79. 

Ward's  eflence,  preparation  of,  733.  His  fiftula  palle,  a popu- 
lar remedy  that  may  deferve  trial,  586. 
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i’Vars  occafion  putrid  fevers,  by  tainting  the  air  with  the  effluvi* 
of  dead  carcafes,  196. 

Wafps,  hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of,  ought  to  be  treated,  486. 

Water,  frequently  unwholefome  by  mineral  impregnations,  67. 
Cautions  for  the  choice  of,  68.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking 
when  a perfon  is  hot,  13 1. 

Water  in  the  head,  is  a diforder  chiefly  incident  to  children, 

567.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  proper  treatment,  ibid.  The 
nature  of  the  diforder  feldom  difcovered  in  due  time  for  cure, 

568,  note. 

Waters  by  infufion,  how  to  prepare ; Lime  water,  735.  Com- 
pound lime  water,  736.  Sublimate  water,  ibid.  Styptic 
water,  ibid.  Tar  water,  ibid. 

Waters,  Ample  diftilled,  their  medical  ufes,  737.  Preparation 
of  cinnamon  water,  ibid.  Pennyroyal  water,  ibid.  Pepper- 
mint water.  ibid.  Spearmint  water,  ibid.  Rofe  water,  738. 
Jamaica  pepper  water,  ibid. 

Waters,  fpirituous  diftilled,  how  to  prepare.  Spirituous  cinna- 
mon water,  738.  Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  water, 

Watery  eye,  how  to  cure,  460. 

Weaning  of  children  from  the  breaft,  the  proper  mode  of,  17, 1 8. 

Weather,  ftates  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  195. 

Wells,  caution  to  perfons  going  down  into  them,  77,  note.  Deep, 
ought  not  to  be  entered  till  the  air  in,  is  purified,  614. 

Whey,  an  excellent  drink  in  a dyfentery,  349;  and  in  the  rheu- 
matifm,  390.  Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  159.  Alum  whey, 
321.  738.  Muftard  whey,  739.  Scorbutic  whey,  ibid. 

Whitlonu,  575. 

Whytt,  Dr.  his  remedies  for  flatulencies,  444. 

Wind.  See  Flatulencies. 

Windonus,  the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  of  heat, 
and  fitting  near  them,  133. 

Wine,  good,  almoft  the  only  medicine  necelTary  in  a nervous 
fever,  190. 

Wines,  the  medical  properties  of,  739.  Their  ufe  in  extradling 
the  virtues  of  medicinal  fubftances,  740.  Preparation  of  an- 
thelminthic wine,  f^rV.  Antimonial  wine,  Bitter  wine, 

ibid.  Ipecacuanha  wine,  741.  Chalybeate  or  Heel  wine, 
Stomachic  wine,  ibid. 

Womb,  inflammation  of,  its  fymptoms,  536.  Medical  treatment 
of,  537. 

Women,  errors  m their  education  pointed  out,  4.  Why  fubjefl  to 
hyfterics,  66.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedentary  occu- 
pations than  men,  83,  note.  In  child-bcd,  often  die  from  their 
apprehenfions  of  death,  113.  Their  diforders  rendered  epide- 
mical by  the  force  of  imagination,  1 14.  Every  thing  that  can 
alarm  them  to  be  carefully  guarded  againft,  ibid.  Evil  tendency 
of  tolling  bells  for  the  dead,  ibid.  How  expofed  to  a miliary 
1 4 fever 
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fever  during  pregnancy,  205.  Their  conftitutions  injured  by 
living  too  much  within  doors,  521.  Thofe  who  work  in  the 
open  air  almoft  as  hardy  as  men,  $22.  Advice  to,  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  menftrual  difeharge,  ibid.  At  the  commencement, 
523.  Fluor  albus,  with  its  proper  treatment,  deferibed,  529, 
Advice  to,  at  the  ceafing  of  the  menfes,  530.  Rules  of  condud: 
during  pregnancy,  ibid.  Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion, 
531.  How  to  guard  againft  abortion,  532.  Treatment  in  cafes 
of  abortion,  ibid.  Inftrudlions  at  the  time  of  child-birth,  533. 
Caufe  of  the  milk  fever,  537.  How  to  guard  againft  the  mi- 
liary fever,  538.  The  puerperal  fever,  rW.  General  cautions 
for  women  in  child-bed,  542.  Caufes  of  barrennefs,  ibid. 

Wool,  the  beft  external  application  in  the  gout,  383. 

Workhou/es  poifonous  to  infants,  30. 

Worms,  how  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  314.  Three  prin- 
cipal kinds  of,  diftinguilhed,  365.  Symptoms  of,  Caufes, 
366.  Medical  treatment  for,  367.  Remedy  for  children,  368. 
General  cautions  for  preferving  children  from  them,  370. 
Danger  of  taking  quack  medicines  for  them,  ibid,  note. 

Wort,  recommended  for  the  feurvy,  and  proper  to' drink  at  fea, 
396.  Is  a powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  471. 

Wounds,  are  not  cured  by  external  applications,  575.  Are  cured 
by  nature,  576.  Proper  courfe  ot  treatment,  ibid.  How  to 
ftop  the  bleeding,  ibid.  Caution  againft  improper  ftyptics, 
577.  Method  of  dreffing  them,  578.  Poultices  f^or  inflamed 
wounds,  579.  Regimen  in,  ibid. 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  to  thofe  who  are  nuch  employed  ii, 
56.  59- 

y 

Tanus,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  518,  note. 

Young  animals,  all  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  they 
are  able,  22. 

Z 

Zinc,  the  flowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  435. 


THE  END. 
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